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PREFACE TO THE' SECOND EDITION. 


The reception which has been accorded to the first edition 
of the ‘ Student’s Modern Europe ’ encourages me to hope 
that it has been found tp fill in some measure a gap in 
educational literature. The subject is so large, and the 
difficulty of compressing it into a single volume so great, 
that a smaller measure of success would have been a suffi- 
cient consolation for the labour which it has involved. 

With regard to the plan of the work, I have only to 
repeat what was stated in the previous edition. No 
attempt has been made to go fully into the domestic 
history of each state, except where, as in the case of the 
French Revolution, it has been of European importance. 
The history of England (which has been admirably treated 
in Professor Brewer’s edition of ‘ The Student’s Hume ’ 
in that series) has been purposely omitted, except so far 
as it is directly concerned with the history of the con- 
tinental states. No single work has been taken as a basis 
of the book, but the best authorities, whether contemporary 
or not, have been carefully consulted. 

By far the greatest difficulty has been that of arrange- 
ment. An attempt has been made to avoid the baldness 
of a chronological summary, and to group the history of 
the separate states round the central current of European 
affairs. This method has necessitated frecjuent repetitions, 
but I still believe them to be lesser evil of the two. And 
the necessary corrective has been supplied in a full 
chronological table which is inserted at the beginning of 
the book. 

The alterations in the new edition are not numerous. 
Several slips, some of which were pointed out by reviewers, 
while others escaped their notice, have been coriected. I 
have to acknowledge the courtesy of those private cor- 
respondents who have taken the trouble to send sugges- 
tions and lists of misprints. A few genealogical tables, to 
illustrate special points in the history, have been inserted 
for the first time, and it is hoped that they may prove 
useful to the student. They might have been more 
numerous and complete but for the fact that the original 
limits of space have already been far exceeded. 

Richard Lodge. 


OxjroBii, February, 1887. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Without denying the essential unity of history, it is not only 
convenient but possible to draw a fairly well-marked line between 
certain periods. Such a line is that which is usually drawn 
between ancient and modern history at the fall of Rome. It wasV 
not true that Roman civilization ceased to affect the world, but a j 
number of new influences came into working with the barbarian; 
invasions, which were sufficient to mark a new epoch. Very 
similar is the line which can be drawn between the middle ages 
and later times. The two differ in innumerable points, in aj^L 
T>|i^h)aQph v. language , literature, and nopf^mernial principlga. But 
the historian is pre-eminently concerned with the radical difference 
in men’s conceptions of politics and society. 

Qin the middle ages there was nothing which corresponds to the < 
modern conception of the state as a nation. The political unit wasv. 
not fixed as it is now, nor was it so large as now. In some places! 
it was the feudal lord and his vassals, who were bound together by i 
reciprocal duties of service and defence. Elsewhere it was they 
commune, the association of citizens under a more or less indepen- 1 
dent municipal government. In other places it was still smaller, ^ 
the guild or voluntary association of men for some common object, 
either mercantile or religious. These |ind other similar bodies were 
the practical units of mediasval politics. \ 

^ut in theory they were not units at all. The political theorist 
regarded the whole of Christendom as forming one state, at once 
religious and politicalA This was the result of the influence of the 
Roman Empire, whiim fascinated the barbarians who broke it to 
pieces. ^This idea of unity lay at the root of the Holy Roman 
jEmnire. which in theory still represented the universal rule of 
Rome, long after it had lost all practical |x)wer 
The theory was rendered mom fanciful by the separation ^^DEUmh 
and Sta^ unknown before the introduction of Christianity. Ci'fio 
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papacy w^h tbe empire, and the iinedij^yal world 

regarded asi one state with two lieads.'^ The quarrels of 

emperors and |)ope8 did much to weaken the system which both 
represented. Thus in its theoretical unity and its practical division 
■t|hVpQl|ticaI cond ition of Eur^in/the middle a ges diffcred-com- 
J^et ely f rom , that of our pwn times^ 

^ Its social condition no W. The unit was not smaller^ 

but larger than it is now, The modern umrof society is the 

individual. In the middle ages the individual was i)Owerless. lie 
- could only obtain separate imjx)rtance as the holder of some office, as 
emperor, king, or bishop. Otherwise he must efface himself in a 
cor|X)ration. The social units of mediaeval times were the families, 

^ guilds, and cor[)orations, which were in some cases also ix)litical 
units, but which, even when they had begun to form part of some 
^. larger whole, continued to exist as the bases of social life^ 

^ ^"hough the two periods are thus distinctly dividel^r^it is not 
jx)ssible to fix an y absolute date of divisio n. The fall of Constan- 
tinople in 1453 . which brought the Eastern Empire to an end, 

E 'hich spread Greek literature and culture in western Europe, and 
Inch made the Turks a first -rate European power^ s erves as a 
3nvginenrTandmCT .’"‘Tr7rt^^ Irahsitlon from^thc miSdle ages 
vvlfs^oing on tkroughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Cl’he most notable points in the great change (1) the decline 
of the empire and the papacy ; (2) the rise of thei^eople, and t heiy 
acquisition of a share in political jjower; (3) the formation of 
nations ; (4) the rise of monarch y. ^ 

( 1 he pra^ical , po wer o f tlmj^pirp had been weaken wl bjj- its 
long struggle with the papacy pT^wasalmbst^^ 

Mel^gmm (1^1-72) which ffi RowmiTTarongHp^^ 
lie accSsibii ^rRudolf 61 Hapiburg restored orderTbut the empire 
had sunk to an ordinary territorial lordship, or something even less. ^ 
(^ut the papacy did not reap the expected advantage from the fall 
of its old rival) The championship of the temporal power fell to 
other and stronger hands. Philip IV. of France defeated and 
humbled Boniface VIII. Boniface’s successor, Cl emept V. . trans- 
ferred his residence from Rome to Avignon, and during a Babylonish 
captivity of seventy yea rs (1305-77). yie papacy was subservient 
to France. JThc enemies of hVance became the enemies of the pope. 
Tins gave a great fmpuTse to that national opjxisitioh to the papacy 
which did much to direct the cou rse of the_R eformatinnj\ The 
return to Rome in 1377 was followed by the outbreak orSie great 
schism (1373-1417). Two po^xis, one in Rome, and one in Avig- 
non, claimed the allegiance of Christians. In 1409 the Council of 
Pisa elected a third |K)i)e, The Council of Constance terminated 
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the schism by the election of Martin Y. But his successor 
Eugenius IV. embarked in a quarrel with the Council of Basel 
(1431-1449), in which the papacy was victorious, though it never 
really recovered its strength. From this time the popes si ^J}; 
and m^rc into tem^ral rulers o^Uie ^te^^|heJ3hurch. 

(2.)^s tlih empire and papacy ^S;lined, a new power, that of the 
people, rose into prominence^ In most European countries the 
towns had early established their right to form part of the political 
assemblies. By^t within the towns themselves democratic move -" 
nients we re goi^ on in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
The artwaSs fevmtecT against the arbitrary rule of the merchants or' 
city nobles. And gradually the con flic t extend ed b eyond the to wn- 
The fourteenth century is an age of great popular move- 
ments. In 1291 the cantons of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden 
formed their famous league. In 1315 their peasants defeated< 
Leopold of Austria at Morgarten. Thus strengthened, the league 
extended itself and took in Lucerne in 1380, Zurich in 1350, Glaris, 
Zug and Berne in 1352. Thu^ was formed the league of the eight 
old cantons which in 1386 secured its independence by the 
victory of Sempach. Flanders was another important scene of 
popular progress. In 1302 the Flemish burghers defeated Philip 
IV. at Courtrai. The people found leaders in Jacob van Artevelde, 
the ally of Edward III., and Philip van Artevelde, who was 
ultimately slain at Rosbecque in 1382. In France Etienne Marcel 
headed a movement of the third estate in 1355, which aimed at 
first at constitutional reforms, but which degenerated into a selfish 
insurrection of the Parisian mob. This was accompanied in 1358 
by the fearful peasant outbreak, called th e Jacqu^]|‘| e. In England 
we find the Lollards teaching doctrines of democratic equality, and 
in 1381 the insurrection of Wat Tyler necessitated the enfranchise- 
ment of the villeins. In the fifteenth century we come to the 
greatest of these popular movements, that of the Hussites in 
Bohemia, which for twenty years threatened to proselytise by force, 
first Germany and then Europe. But it failed because it was too 
destructive, and because it offered no satisfactory substitute for the 
system which it attacked. These movements were by no means 
uniformly successful, but even when they failed they were not 
without results, and t hey testify to a genera l ferment, which is a 
sign of the breaking-up of old political forms^ - 

0.yimiWe rise ^f th'e^peo^e is Thtimately connected the rise 
of nations. Hitherto Europe had been mainly divided into classes 
Chivalry was pre-eminently a class institution. Knighthood was a 
link between the upper classes of all countries. A French and a 
German knight had more in common with each other than either had 

B 2 
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with a citizen or pe^want of his own country. But this came to an 
end as the lower classes forced their way hpwards. Qluroi)e began 
to be divided vertically, instead of, as before, horizontally. The lise 
of nations was the result of the gradual growth of common interests 
which bound together the inhabitants of certain countries in 
opposition to the class-interests which had hitherto kept them 
divide^ The most vivid form of common interest is common 
dangef; and the chief creator of such danger has always been 
war. Thus the Hundred Years’ War created the French, and 
consolidated the English nation. In Sgain the ancient and well- 
marked divisions of Castile, Aragon and Navarre proved very 
difficult to unite. The first impulse to union was the marriage of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who held the crowns of Aragon and Castile. 
Tliey conquered Granada and crushed the Mgors. Ferdinand 
annexed Navarre, but provincial jealousies continued to exist, and 
it was not till local life and independence had been stifled by the 
inquisition and the policy of Charles V. and Philip II., that the 
Spanish nation was crushed and created at the same time. Two 
countries, Germany and Italy, were complete exceptions to the 
rest of Europe. Germany, nominally united, was really a loose 
federation. Italy was the battle-ground for foreign i)owers, and 
had no unity of its own.} 

(4.) In all the nations which arose in Europe at the close of the 
middle ages, the growth of unity was accompanied by the rise of a 
strong monarchical power. The same'' causes were at work in both 
cases. The rise of the people, and the consequent weakening of 
class distinctions, as they aided the gradual union, so also they 
strengthened the central power. This was specially the case in 
France. There the crown allied itself with the third estate against 
the nobles, and thus raised itself till it could tyrannise equally 
over alL ^ks ses. Foreign war too was ah serviceable to monarchy 
as to nationality. (Victory over the English enabled Charles V. and 
Charles VI 1. to found a power, which was rendered despotic by 
Louis XI. Id England the whole course of events was different from 
that in France. But the result was not dissimilar, ^pllard 
schemes of confisc atio n drov e the nhur^h, fnrmftrly the champion of 
libert yTl o the side the^rown. The noblM destroydnSSBSs^'© 
in tiie,^ars of the Ro^; commons by themselves were for a 
time ix)werless, and the Tudors established despotism. In Spain if. 
was the successful wars, first against the Moors and then in Italy, 
that founded the power of the monarchy. The accession of 
Charles V. gave the crown the assistance of foreign territories. 
This power was ruthlessly employed by Charles and his son to 
crush more ancient and more firmly established liberties than 
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existed in any other country in the middle ages. Germany and 
Italy are again exceptions. As they had no unity so they could 
have no strong central power. 

The period of transition is also marked by a great social change, 
viz., the rise 1o importance of the individual. This change is closely 


cunnccted with tho so-called which in ita esaenca. 

was the assertion .of the fif the individual against_lhe 

mediasval chains which had ( £[jiteratoe 

and art opened" upTnew^career^ over which the old restrictions had 
no control. The change was completed in the 16th century by 
the Reformation, which broke through tho moat oppressive trammels 


of the mediaeval system, / 

^ These then are the chief points of the great change which 
inaugurated modern history. The empire and papacy, the repre- 
sentatives of the old theoretical unity, lost thejrJnfljjfiaee. That 


unity wag Inupii mmA tmdpr 

monarchies. Feudalism, chivalry, and the class interests wmch 


those institutions represented, were weakened by the rise of the 
people. And lastly, a vigorous attack was made on the repressive 
influence of the old system by tho growth of freedom of thought and. 
individual liberty. One may also mention without comment, the! 
rise of national churches and of national literatures ; the military* 
change which substituted infantry for cavalry; the invention of 
^inpowdor, which gave a death-blow to roilitaryTeudaljsnf'^and 
ithe great scientific and geographical discoveries which opened up a 
'new world of thought and . afitipiOf ^ 



CHAPTER 1. 

EUnOPE IN THE LATTER HALF OF THE 15T1I CENTURY 


Italy from 1453 to 1494. — § 1. Decline of the imperial power. § 2. 
Milan under the Sforzas. § 3. Naples and Sicily under the House of 
Aragon. § 4. The Papacy ; growth of nepotism. § 5. Florence under 
the Medici. § 6. Venice; policy of territorial aggression. 11. Ger- 
many FROM 1453 TO 1519. — § 7. Union of royal and imperial power; 
decline of central authority. § 8. Chief principalities of Germany ; the 
knights ; the free cities ; fatal results of German disunion ; attempted 
reforms under Frederick III. § 9. Hungary, Bohemia, and Poland * 
l.adislaus Postiimus and the siege of Belgrad ; Hungary and Bohemia 
separated from Austria ; George Podiebrad and Matthias Corvinus. 

§ 10. Maximilian 1.; reforms in the empire; advance of the House of 
Hapsburg. III. France from 1453 to 1494. — § 11. Growth of the 
French monarchy; the dukes of Burgundy; the War of the Public 
Weal. § 12. Rivalry of Louis XI. and Charles the Bold ; importance 
of Louis’ reign. § 13. Regency of Anne of Beaujeu ; Charles VJII. 
jirepares for his Italian expedition. IV. Spain from 1453 to 1521. — 

§ 14. Divisions of Spain ; Navarre ; Aragon ; Castile. § 15. Ferdinand 
and Isabella ; fall of Granada ; the royal family ; Ferdinand’s rule after 
Isabella’s death. § 16. Accession of Charles 1. ; revolt of the Com- 
munes. V, Ottoman Empire, 1453 to 1520. — § 17. Causes of Turk- 
ish success; conquests of Mohammed 11. ; Bajazet 11. ; lull in Turkish 
aggression. § 19. Selim I.; conquest of Syria and Egypt, 

I. Italy from 1453 to 1494. 

§ 1. 1'J’ALY and Germany, the two countries whose history stands out 
in complete contrast to the rest of Europe, were connected together 
hy the fact that both were nominally subject to the same power , the 
Holy Roman Empire. This was the chief cause that neither of I 
them attaSnSTto national unity. The Empire, by its nature, could I 
not be hereditary. Elective princes held their power on very I 
precarious terms; they had none of the ordinary motives for 
extending that iK)wer; and the electors were able to extort 
concessions which secured their own independence. Moreover, the 
attempt to rule two such distinct countries did much to destroy 
any real authority over either. 

It was in Italy that the imperial power first became a practical 
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nullity. The Hohenstaufen were the last emperors who made a 
serious effort to rule th*e southern kingdom. The invasions of 
Henry VIT. and of Lewis the Bavarian, only proved the vanity of 
such an effort. Charles IV. (1346-1378), the founder of the great- 
ness of the Luxemburg house, with a self-control rare in that age, 
purposely left Italy to its fate. The decline of the imperial power 
enabled independent despots to establish their power in most of the 
Italian states. Nearly every city had its own petty dynasty, as 
the Estensi in Ferrara, the Gonzagas in Mantua, the Bentivogli in 
Bologna, and the Baglioni in Perugia. But the most important ofl 
the States subject to despotism were Milan in the north, and! 
Naples and Sicily in the south. 

§ f'-ftlP Vip.i]finni iig d£ the 14th Century by j 

tha.ViafiontL In 1395, the em^r or gave to Gian Galeazzo] 

Visconti the title of duke. But in 1447 his son Filippo Maria 
died without legitimate issue. After a short-lived effort to restore 
republican government, which failed through the jealousy of the 
neighbouring states, a successful military leader, 
conquered Milan and established a new dynasty. ) His first task 
was to defend himself against Venice, the rival of Milan for the 
supremacy in northern Italy. But the news of the fall of Con« 
stantinople terrified the combatants, and the war was terminated 
by the peace of Lodi in 1454. From this time Francesco Sforza 
gave up his military career and devoted himself to the peaceful 
government of his duchy. His chief supports were the friendship 
of Louis XL of France, and of the Florentine Cosimo de Medici, 
lie also maintained a close alliance with the kings <>£ Naples. His 
connection wu^th France enabled Sforza to annex Genoa in l^f:64. 
jTbis was his last great success ; and he died in 1466 leaving Milan ' 
jto. his eldest son Galeazzo Maria. Galeazzo Sforza represents the 
worst type of an Italian despot; he was selfish, debauched, 
suspicious, and cruel. Fortunately the continued influence of his 
father’s ministers kept him for some time to a peaceful policy. 
The French alliance was cemented by his marriage with Pona of 
Savoy, whose sister was the wife of Louis XI. But Galeazzo was 
rash enough to alienate Louis by an alliance with Charles the Bold. 
The defeat of the latter at Granson (1476) compelled him to sue 
for pardon which was contemptuously granted. After ten years ofk 
tyranny and misgovernment, he was assassinated T)y~fhfee of thbl 
citizens whom he had grievously injured. He left an infant, son,! 
Gian Galeazzo, under the guardianship of Bona of Savoy. The 
guiding spirit of the regency was Francesco Simbhefta," formerly 
secretary to Francesco Sforza and the devoted adherent of the 
XX)licy of his former patron, ^he regency wm attacked by the 
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/brothers of the late duke, who were indignant at their exclusion 
I from power. They were foiled by Simonetta’s vigilance and forced 
to l^ve Milan. But Simonetta’s adherence to the Medici roused 
' powerful enemies. Ferdinand of Naples and Sixtus IV., who were 
anxious to crush Florence, determined, as a preliminary, to over- 
throw the Milanese regency. They encouraged Lodovico Sforza, 
.the ablest of the exiled princes, to renew his intrigues. In 1479, 
Siraonetta was imprisoned and put to death. Bona of Savoy was 
removed from the regency, and Lodovico Sforza became supreme in i 
Milan as the guardian of Gian Galeazzo. Lodovico was personally * 
timid, but endowed with more than Italian cunning. Ilis am- 
bition was to supersede his nephew and to make imnself duke. His 
Unscrupulous pursuit of this object was destined to bring the 
greatest disasters upon Italy and ultimately upon himself) 

§ 3. Naples and Sicily, in the 11th century, had been formed into 
one kingdom under Norman rule. Two centuries later they had 
been conquered by Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX. of 
France, who was called in by the popes to oppose the Hohenstaufen. 
But in 1282, a revolt, known as the Sicilian Vespers, drove the ' 
French from Sicily, and gave that island to the^ouso of Aragon. 
From this time Naples and Sicily were divided until the extinction 
of the original house of Anjou by the death of Joanna II. in 1435. 
Alfonso V., already king of Aragon, Sicily, and Sardinia, nowj 
obtained the crown of Naples after a contest with Ren4 le Bon of\ 
Provence, the representative of a second Angevin line which was 
descended from Louis, brother of Charles V., and which rested its 
claims not on descent but on adoption. Alfonso V., by his 
patronage of literature and art, and by maintaining Naples in 
unwpnted peace, has earned from historians the title of “the 
Magnanimous.” On his death in 1458, he left Aragon, Sicily, and 
Sardinia to his brother, John II., while Naples, as a more personal 
poasfigsiqn, he bequeathed to his natural son Ferdinand I.^ This 
arrangement was contested in Naples where the Angevin claim was 
revived. Rdne le Bon resigned his pretensions to his son John of 
Calabria, who was at this time governor of G^noa for Charles VII. 
of France. At first John gained important successes. But other 
Italian powers were opposed to the establishment of French in- 
fluence in Italy. Especially, Francesco Sforza, though formerly 
the enemy of the house of Aragon, now gave consistent sup^wrt to 
Ferdinand And John’s failure was assured when Charles VII. 
was succeeded in 1461 by Louis XI., who regarded with jealousy 
the house of Anjou. In 1464 John left Italy and showed his 
sense of Louis’ hostility by joining the league of French nobles 
against him. \ Fer^ifi p^ .establ^^ 
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His foreign policy will be best noticed in connection with the 
history of other states.* at home his rule was in the highest 
degree oppressive and tyrannical, especially after the association in 
the government of his son, Alfonso of Calabria. The treacherous^ 
cruelty with which these princes treated the Neapolitan barons was 
one among the many circumstances which helped to bring the 
French into Italy.^, 

§ 4. vi’he papacy occupied a unique position among Italian powers. 
From a very early time the popes had endeavoured to supplement 
their universal spiritual authority by obtaining the secular rule of c 
Rome and the neighbouring territory. Their claims were based on ^ 
donations, real or pretended, of Roman emperors and Frankish 
kings, f Their temporal dominions may be regarded as legally 
established by the cession of Rndnll of Hapsburg, and included 
Rome itself, the Patrimony of Si Pater, Romagna, and the March 
of Ancor^'. But the withdrawal of the popes to Avignon (1305- 
1377)"enabled nobles and towns nominally subject to them, to 
throw off their allegiance, and the states of the church fell into the 
wildest anarchy. Cardinal Albornoz, as papal legate, restoied the 
suzerainty of the popes, but only by confirming local independence. 
The Great Schism (1378-1417) again reduced the papal authority to 
a shadow. Martin V. (1417-1431) re-established his government 
in Rome, but only by identifying his interests with those of the 
Colonnas, his own family. Eugenius IV. (1431-1447), who en- 
deavoured to abase the Colonnas, was driven by them from the 
city. But while he resided in Florence, his legates, Vitelleschi 
and Scarampo, reduced Rome to submission. (Under Nicolas V. 
(1447-1468) a last attempt to revive republican independence in 
Rome was put down, and the ring-leader, Stephen Porcaro, was put 
to death. From this time the temporal sovereignty of the popes 
produced its natural result, nepotism . Men who had no chance of 
founding a dynasty, and whorBRISl in their old age, could expect 
but a short tenure of power, made their first object the aggrandise- 
ment of their relatives.J^Only one or two, more magnanimous than 
the rest, were roused by the Turkish advance to energetic labours on 
behalf of Christendom. 

Calixtus III. (1455-1458) conferred the cardinal’s hat on his 
nephew, Rodrigo Borgia, who was destined to carry nepotism to its 
extreme, and to bring lasting discredit on the papacy. Pius II. 
(1458-1464), the famous jEneas Sylvius Piccolomini, redeemed a 
worldly and careless youth by devoted efforts to rouse the temporal 
princes to a crusade against the Turks. But the age of crusades 
was past; international jealousy and the desire of territorial 
aggrandisement were too powerful to allow any combination of 
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European powers in a joint enterprise. The Congress of Mantua 
(1459) proved a complete failure, and Pius liad to content himself 
with renewing the war between Venice and the Turks. The old 
pope died on the beach at Ancona, whither he had proceeded t(j 
superintend in person the embiirkation of the crusading fleet. 
Paul II. (1464-1471), himself a Venetian, was expected to give 
great assistance to his countrymen.- But he was absorbed in secular 
interests, and he even aided the Turks by impelling Matthias 
Corvinus, the ally of Venice, to make war on the Bohemian heretics. 
His successor, Sixtus IV. (1471-1484), was one of the worst popes 
even of the 15th century. He had five nephews : Girolamo and 
Pietro Riario, Lionardo, Giuliano and Giovanni della Rovere. All 
of them were raised to distinction either within or without the 
church. For Girolamo Riario he obtained Imola and Forli; and 
the endeavour to carve out a principality for this favoured nephew 
involved Italy in wars which still more divided the country and 
prepared the way for foreign invasion. Innocent VIII. (1484- 
1492), far less active than his predecessor, is notorious as the first 
poi)o who openly acknowledged his own children. But he was 
content to enrich his son, Franceschetto Cibo, with the spoils of the 
Roman curia, without attempting to alienate papal territories in his 
favour. On Innocent’s death, the most prominent aspirants to the 
tiara were Giuliano della Rovere, nephew of Sixtus IV., and after- 
wards pope as Julius II., and Ascanio Sforza, the younger brother 
of Lodovico. As neither could obtain the requisite majority, the 
cardinals allowed their votes to be purchased by Rodrigo Borgia, the 
nephew of Calixtus III., who in 1492 became poj)o with the title 
of Alexander VI. 

§ 5. There were only two important states in Italy whose 
government was professedly republican, Florence an d Venice. The 
liberties of Floience had long lieen imderminefC first by the 
Al^zzi (1378-1434), and afterwards by the Medic i. Oosirn o dc 
M^ci, the founder of the greatness of his family, heac^f j ^d |jh (i 
opposition to the Albizzi as the champion of the lower classes. In 
1433 Rinaldo Albizzi procured the banishment of his rival. But 
during his absence a revolution took place, the Albizzi were driven 
into exile, and Cosimo returned from Venice to become the ruler of 
Florence. He was careful to disguise his supremacy by the main-|| 
tenance of constitutional forms and by retaining the habits of lifel 
of a private citizen. He found his chief supports in the favourer 
the lower classes and the wealth which he obtained by commerce.! 
. He was a distinguished patron of art and literature. By maintain-! 

ing friendly relations with Milan on the one side and Naples on 
^’the other, he was able to act as a mediator in Italian politics. He 
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died in 14G4, and the title of was inscribed iijn)!! his 

tomb. His son Piero (1464-9), who succeeded him in middle 
age, liad to confronr a confederacy of ix)werful citizens, whe were 
jealous of the Medici supremacy. But though the conspirators 
were supported by Venice, always jealous of the commercial 
prosperity of Florence, they were defeated ; and Piero, in spite of 
the ill-health which crippled him, left his family more powerful 
at his death than it had been at his accessioA 
vPiero left two sons, LqrenzQ and Giuliaim, the elder of whom 
now became the niler of Florence, and has obtained a great name 
in history. For nine years he governed in peace and prosperity. 
Ho was careful to follow hia grandfather’s policy, and to maintain 
the alliance with Milan and Naples. But his power was shaken 
and almost destroyed by a quarrel with Sixtus 11^ Lorenzo had 
gone in person to congratulate the pope on his accession, and the 
Medici had been appointed receivers of the papal revenues. This 
good understanding did not last long. Sixtus gave the arch- 
bishopric of Pisa to Francesco Salviati, but Pisa was subject to 
Florence, and Lorenzo refused to recognise the appointment. A 
far more important cause of quarrel was the opposition of the 
Medici to the pope’s schemes on behalf of Grirolamo Biario. The 
Florentines were hostile to the creation of a ne w dyn asty i n 
Kpm^na, and when Sixtus wished to borrow money for the 
purchase of Imola, the Medici refused the loan. Their post at 
Borne was taken from them and given to the Pazzi, another and 
hostile Florentine family. But the pope, not content with thjSi 
lushed to destroy the Medici suprem acy jp !^lDrq |;^,ce. With his 
sanction a conspiracy was formed by Girolamo Biario, Salviati, and 
the Pazzi. It is doubtful whether the pope was cognisant of the 
scheme for assassinating the two brothers. On P^lm Sunday ^ 14 78 , 
the attempt was made in the cathedral of Florence. Giuliano de 
Medici was slain, but the priests who had been specially chosen to 
commit the sacrilege of murder in a church, failed in their attack 
on Lorenzo, and he escap ed, though wounded, to the sacristy. TliP 
city rose in. his defence, and prompt vengeance was taken on .the 
conspirators. Salviati, in his archiepiscopal robes, was hanged 
with his colleagues from the windows of the Palazzo Vecchio. 
^The news of these events infuriated Sixtus IV., who excom- 
| municated the Florentines, and concluded an alliance against them I 
Jwith Ferdinand of Naples. Thus the balance of the Italian states,^ 
i which had been so dear to Cosimo de Medici and Francesco Sforza, 
jwas suddenly overthrown. Hitherto Milan . Florence, and Naples 
jhad stood together, and had been strong enough to maintain the 
lpeace.against_YjgniC 0 and the p^ac^'JSow Italy was geograpld- 
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cally divide into two hostile leagues; in the north, Mijgji, Venice, 
and Florence ; in the south, Naples and thd pope^. 
f In the war which followed Florence was reduced to the greatest 
strails. Venice was a’ feeble and vacillating ally; Milan rendered 
what assistance it could, but, as has been seen, the friendly 
government of Simonetta was weakened and overthrown by the 
intrigues of Ferdinand of Naples. Lorenzo de Medici relied with 
confidence on the support of France. Louis XI. sent Philippe do 
Commines to Florence, but an envoy without troops could effect 
nothing. Thus Florence was left to its own defence. Alfonso of 
Calabria took Siena and a number of the Florentine fortresses. JSu.t i 
fortunately a coolness sprang up between the pojx) and his ally,| 
and Lorenzo took advantage of this to pay a personal visit tc^ 
Ferdinand. With hun he concluded a separate treatj, which wasi 
at last reluctantly ^ccepted by Sixtus IV. Florence was not yeti 
out of danger, as Alfonso of Calabria tried to obtain permanenWj 
possession of Siena. But the capture of Otranto by the Turks ill; 
1480 compelled the Neapolitan troops to withdraw for the defeneof 
of their own country. 

The failure of the conspiracy of the Pazzi and the extrication of 
Florence from pressing danger, strengthened the hands of I^orenzo. 
He was now able to make his government more despotic, and to 
get rid of many of the popular forms which had hitherto ham jh red 
him. The citizens began to address him with a servility hitherto 
unknown, and Florence witnessed the establishment of a splendid 
court, which resembled while it surpassed the courts of the 
northern despots. | Xorenzo was himself a poet of no mean 
capacity, and his munificent patronage of art and literature, 
while it benefited Italy and the world, has helped to give him 
too lofty a reputation. His abilities, both as a ruler and a dip- 
lomatist, were unquestionable. But his honesty was not above 
the conventional Italian standard, and by destroying Florentine 
freedom he helped to degrade the political life of ItJily. Lorenzo 
found it impossible to combine, as Cosimo had done, the func-| 
tions of a statesman and a man of business. As the political] 
power of the Medici increased, their mercantile profits diminished, 
and there can be no doubt that Lorenzo employed the public funds! 
to support his own failing credit. But his name was gratefullyf j 
remembered in Italy as the successful advocate of peace. When war? 
was inevitable he laboured to maintain the balance of power. His | 
death in 1492, at the early age of 41, was felt as a national disaster, 
and his best fame is the. general belief that had he lived longer he 
might have averted many of the subseq\ient troubles from Italy, 
l^orenzo left three sons ; Pipro, who succeeded him, Giovanni, 
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afterwards famous as pope X., and Giulian^ His brother 
Giuliano, the victim of the Pazzi conspiracy, hdu left a natural 
son, Giulio, who plays a prominent though ill-fated part in later 
history as Clement VII. The Florentines wete soon made con- 
scious of the loss they had sustained. Piero de Medici was as , 
rash as his father had bee n pijui^t. He ir ritated the citizens by 
his con temptuously public assumption of despotic authority. And 
his foreign policy was still more riimous. DeSertfhg the traditional 
policy of his family, he identified his interests wholly with Naples, 
and thus alienated Milan jusl at a time when the unity of Italy 
was required to avert a foreign invasion. 

§ 6. Perhaps the most prominent of Italian states in the eyes of ^ 
Europe was V^ ice. ajaajgtabili^j^^f its institutions, its com- 
m erc ial wealthjjand the success^jTits caTOoiis ^^Iicy ,"comnbmer 

philosophers and practig||»l poUtic^ ns. TTKe* Wtygtffltik 
government was a close and susjacioiis oligarchy. Power was^ 
confined to those families whose names were inscribed in the 
Golden Book. But among them a number of institutions had 
been devised which gradually restricted executive power to fewer 
and fewer hands, and thus secured that secresy which the Venetians 
regarded as the highest object of government. In the 15th century 
the famous Council of en was supreme ijo Venice. 

Ever since the f ourth crusade fl2Q4) . Venice had held important i 
possessions in Eastern Europe, and had enriched itself with the} 
commerce of the Levant. But the advance of the Turks had 
diminished their territories and crippled their commerce. To 
compensate themselves for these losses in the east, they aimed at 
increasing their power in Itajy. Under the famous doge, Francesco 
Foscari (1425-1457), they acquired large i)osse8sions, and contested 
with Milan the supremacy in northern Italy. But the acquisition 
of empire diverted the Venetians from their tnie task, and in the 
end ]uoved fatal to their greatness. 

Wl ben Constant in o ple Ml, the, Venetians we re m ost in^nQ,(“dhl|gly 
coiic^Sd ill resisting 

had opposed the aggressive' policy of Foscari, had now the 
upiier hand, republic concluded a separate trea^ with ; 

^oha m m ed __lI. , by which it ex ^cte^ to ^^cilre" ifs own interests 
\^ lle sacrificing^ tEos e of afterwards Fo^rt," ^o 

haS been already attacked through his son, was compelled to 
resign, and died as the bells were ringing to announce the election 
of a new doge. But the selfish policy of his opponents proved a 
failure. The Turks annexed Greece and most of the adjacenti 
islands, and the Venetians were at last compelled to take up arms. | 
In the war they met with great and almost unmixed reverses, and 
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m 147 9 they concluded the ignominious treaty of Constantinople, 
by which they surrendered great part of their territories, and con- 
sented to hold the rest as tributaries of the Sulta^ It was but a 
slight compensation that they were able soon aftemards to annex 
Cyprus. The last king, James of Lusignan, had married a 
Venetian lady, Catharine da Cornaro, whom the republic adopted 
as a daughter. On the king’s death (14:73), the Venetians stepped 
in as guardians of the widow, and before long compelled her to 
abdicate in their favour. 

(The Venetians now devoted themselves to a policy of selfish 
aggrandisement in Ital^ Always hostile to Naples, they were 
suspected, not without TSason, of encouraging the 'llirks to attack 
Otranto. And in 1482 they commenced a wholly unprovoked war 
against their neighbour, the duke of FeiTara. Sixtus IV., hoping to 
turn a disturbance in Romagna to the profit of Girolamo Riario, 
allied himself with them. The Venetians seized the Polesiue of 
Rovigo, and the duke of Ferrara was brought to the verge of ruin. 
But Lorenzo de Medici considered that the war threatened the 
balance of power, and formed a league for the defence of Ferrara with 
Ferdinand of Naples and Lodovico Sforza. Thus the old balance 
of the Italian states, which had been overthrown after the Pazzi 
conspiracy, was restored, a great triumph for Lorenzo’s diplomacy. 
Sixtus, finding that he was excluded from all share in the Venetian 
spoils, joined the league, and Venice was reduced to great sti aits. 
But Lodovico Sforza had become suspicious of the Neapolitan 
ruters, w^ho were inclined to support his nephew against him. He 
opened relations with the Venetian commander, Robert of San 
Severino, and negotiated the treaty of Bagnolo wliicli closed the war 
in 1484. By this the Venetians retained the Polesine, and the duke 
of Ferrara was the only suflerer. Sixtus IV. was extremely chagrined 
at the news of the treaty, and died soon afterwards — as the lampooners 
would have it — of peace. In this war the Venetians had displayed 
a selfish contempt for Italian interests which boded ill for the 
country in its coming trials. 

11. Germany from 1453 to 1519. ^ 

§ 7. G^many, like most of the European states, was subject to a 
king. He was chosen by seven electors, the Archbishops of Mainz, 
Kdln, and Trier, the count palatine of the Rhine, the duke of Saxony, 
the margrave of Brandenburg, and the king of Bohemia^ By a series 
of events, which it is beyond our province to trace, the German kina 
had come to be regarded as the head of the Holy Roman Empir3 
the apex of the political system, as the pope was of the hierarchy. 
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He assumed the title nf yCing nf the Romans on electio p. and the^ 
higher title of Emperor *af ter corouation by the pope, Xhisjcom* 
of twQ affices-m-thezuselves distincV i^d importaut zesults. o 
5^e monarchy remained elective, because the highest temporal , 
dignity Oil earth could liardly be confined to a single family And < 
the vague nature of the move lofty authority tended to make the 
royal power equally vague and indistinct. Th^q^SjeimanJDaQmEfe^ 
in the e axly.jmd^ ages the strongest in Europe, had sunk b y th^ 
Jl5th. century to be the weakest and mos t neg lected. The prince s 
acknowledged £lie“^ imperial authority had made 
(phemselves practically independent 

This had not taken place uuIKout numerous efforts to prevent it. 
Charles IV. (1346-1378), whose policy has long been an unsolved 
puzzle, tried to get rid of the profitless burden of the empire and to 
found a territorial monarchy like that in France and England. But 
he died before this could be accomplished, and his sons had neither** 
the will nor the ability to complete his schemes. Under his successor 
Wenzel, a schism broke out ri4oo-i4in which was almost as 
fatal to the empire a s the .. c ( m t ftmpnrar y.jiclugm mjhe,ch^^ 
papacy* 

From this time the ruain interest of German history centres round 
the efforts which were made to form a federal union in place of the 
monarchy, and thus to repress disorder. The Hussite war gave a 
great impulse to such attempts, and notable changes were proposed, 
especially in 1427. by Frederick 1., the first Eohe nzoUerp margrave 
of Brandenburg. His scheme was to found an imperial standing 
army and to inaugurate regular assemblies and a system of common 
taxation. But he was foiled by the party among the princes which 
regarded anarchy as the best security for their own independence. 
In 1438 this party secured the election of Albert of Austria. Prom 
this tifhe to the fall of the empire in 1806 it remained practically 
hereditary in th^^house of Hapsburg. ^is family represented/ 
devotion to dynastic interests, and did nothing for the unity of^ 
Germany. During the long reign of Frederick III. (1440-1194) 




^ The German was a J)uielx.fedal ^.a^^ and contained 
[ only direct tenants in chief of the empire. This secured the power 
oi the princes, as their subjects had no share in the assembly. The 
plot was divided into three chambers which sat separately. The 
first comprised the six electors, excluding the king of Bohemia whoi 
* took no part in the d|et. Next came the princes, both lay and! 
ecclesiastical, and thirdly, the deputies of the free imperial, citi^ al 
who had obtained a place in the diet in the 14th centur^ but were' 
U>oked down upon by the other chambers. 
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§ 8. The most prominent of the German states were Brandenjburg, 
Siaxpny, the JPaktinatej^ Bavaria, Austria ^nd Wurtemberg. Bran- 
denburg had been given by Sigismund in 1415 to the house of 
|\Hohenzollern, previously burgraves of Nuremberg, and the ancestors 
of the later kings of Prussia. Saxony, on the extinction of the 
male Welf line in 1422, hadfallen to the house of Wettin. This 
I was now represented by two brothers, Ernest and Albert, who 
agreed in 1484 to divide their territories by the treaty of Leipzig. 
Ernest kept Saxe-Wittenberg and Thuringia with the electoral title, 
while Albert took the remaining territories with the title of duke. 
The Palatinate was held by the elder branch of the house of 
Wittelsbach. The death of Lewis IX. in 1449 left the country to 
an infant son Philip under the guardianship of his uncle Frederick. 
This Frederick the Victorious, who obtained a great reputation, was 
allowed on the plea of the troubled times to supplant his nephew 
in the electorate on condition that he would never marry. The 
emperor Frederick III. refused to ratify this agreement, and found 
an implacable opponent in the able and energetic elector. On the 
death of Frederick the Victorious in 1476, the Palatinate passed again 
to his nephew Philip. Bavaria was held by a younger branch of 
the same house of Wittelsbach, and was weakened at this time by 
division into three duchies, Ingolstadt, Landshut and Munich, 
The two former lines became extinct, and in 1502 Bavaria was re- 
united under Albert II. of Munich. 

V^Ajiatria, the most powerful of the non-electoral territories, had 
been acquired in the 13th century by Rudol f, count of Hapsburg in 
Swabia, who was also king of the Romans. His descendants had 
since occasionally held the empire, and from 1438 obtained un- 
ipt^TTiiptfid-poasp^^^ nr But the most striking point 

in their history hitherto was their steady acquisition of territories in 
the east^ One after another, Styria, Carinthia and Tyrol had been 
annexed, and for a time Hungary and Bohemia were subject to them. 
jlJke o the r German families, theHapsburgs bad bftenbeen weakened 
[by the practice of subdivision, but under Frederick HI, and his syn 

r 

i temberg, previously a small country, was raised to the rank of a 
duchy in 1495 for Eberhard the elder. 

/ It is obvious that German unity had little chance amidst the 
jarring interests of so many independent princei^ But this was not 
the worst evil under which the country suffered. Below the princes 
^ were an important body of lesser nobles, the knijSjbts or Ritters. 
^They claimed to be independent of any jwwer except the empire, 
but they were excluded from the <^liet?^ Thus they had no interest in 


Maximilian, all the family territories were reunited . 

time the Hansbiir^ became a prominent European nownr. Wiir- 
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the general welfare and fought for their own hand. Living in stray 
aud isolated castles, they •organised a regular system of highway- 
robbery which destroyed peaceful industry. At the same time by 
incessant feuds with the princes and among themselves they kept 
the country involved in civil strife. 

Thfl frp.e citjp^s werft the most progressive and promising elements I 
of German political life. Many of them had acquired great wealth, ) 
which with their fortifications made them important. But the 
opposition of their interests to those of the princes and knights com- 
l>elled them to pursue a selfish policy, and thus they too were a 
hindrance rather than a help to the unity of Germany. 

^The evil results of German division were clearly visible in the 
gradual falling away of border-territories, and in the aggressions of 
foreign prince^ Italy had already gone. When Frederick HI. went 
to Rome in 1452 to receive the imj^erial crown, he was compelled to 
go without an armed retinue and to leave the coimli-y directly after 
the ceremony. The Sisdas cantons, which had established their 
independence in opposition to the Hapsburgs, v/ould pay no 
obedience to the empire while it was held hy that house. In the 
north the Hanseatic League, which was strong enough to overcome 
both Scandinavian kings and German princes, stood practically 
outside the empire. The kings of Poland gained constant successes 
against the Teutonic knights, who in 14GG were compelled to cede 
great part of their territories and to hold the rest under Polish 
suzerainty. But the most considerable losses of Germany were in 
tlic west. Qriic dukes of Mrgundy, members of the royal family 
of France, had obtained, hy marriage, conquest or cession, a number 
of imperial provinces, which they annexed to large French possessions.) 
There was little doubt that Charles the Bold (i4GG-1477) intended 
to fuse these provinces into an independent kingdom, and was only 
prevented by a series of unforeseen accidents which terminated in 
his death. 

(Jn the face of these disasters and the still graver dangers which 
were threatened by the Turks, Frederick III. remained obstinately 
inactive. The princes, who had elected him mainly on account of 
his inactivity, began to repent when they discovered that they were 
loft defenceless. A scheme was formed to depose him and to elect 
Geoi’ge Podiebrad, the Hus.site king of Bohemia. But in face of this 
common danger, those old rivals, the empire and the papacy, formed 
a close alliance, and the scheme fell through. But the desire for 
reform had been roused and could not now be suppressed, though if 
was diverted to another direction. As the emperor would do 
nothing, the task of reform fell upon the estates. The first need 
was to put an end to private wars, and the measure known as the 

o 
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F in UmftiMe was passed by succeseive diets from 1466 to 1486. But 
t found to be of little use to make laws while them was no 
Jiacbmery to enforce them. An attempt was therefore made in 
1486 to extort from Frederick III. the establishment of a central 
judicial court, the Imperial Cy anhar- (^ut Frederick clung ob- 
stinately to his traditional rights, and succeeded in postponing 
reform during his lifetime;) Some sucsess. however, was attain ed! 
In 1488 % ..Swalijiflil. was formed of princes, knights and 

citizens to decide disputes by arbitration. In 1492 the league, 
supported by the empire, gained a great success in compelling^ 
lAlbert II. of Bavaria to cede territories which he held unlawfully. 
\^The reign of Frederick III. is of primary importance in the history 
of the house of Hapsbu rg. By marrying his son Maximilian to4 
Mary, the heiress "or Bu^ndy (1477), he founded the European! 
greatness of his family. But in spite of this and other successes, in 
his personal relations with his subjects and his neighbours he was^ 
hardly more fortunate than in the empire. 

§ 9. In the fifteenth century the eastern kingdoms, Hunga ry, 
Ilohemia, and Bojand had an importance quite out of proportion to 
tHeir present condition. This was due, in the case of Hungary, to its 
jx)sition as a barrier against the Turks, in the case of Bohemia and 
Poland, to the great conflict between the Germans and the Slavs. 
In the eleventh century the Slavs occiqiied northern Germany 
almost to the North Sea. From this territory they had lieon 
gradually driven eastwards, first by the dukes of Saxony, then by the 
Hansc towns, and lastly by the Teutonic knights, who .occupied 
Prussia. Thus the southern coast of the Baltic became German. 
But in the fifteen century the tide of victory turned. The house of 
Jagellon obtained Poland in 138G, and undertook the chainpionsliip 
of the Slavs. From this time thej’^ were engaged in constant war 
with the Teutonic Order. The Hussite movement in Bohemia was 
to a great extent a national revolt against German influences. The 
height of the Slavonic reaction was reached in 14GG, when the ]x;ace 
of Thorn annexed great part of Prussia to Poland. 

The Emperor Albert II, (1438-9) bad been the first to unite 
Hungary and Bohemia to Austria. But he died within two years 
of making this acquisition, and his only son, Ladislaus Postumus, 
was not born till after bis death in 1440. Austria and Bohemia 
acknowledged the infant prince, but the Hungarians, under the 
influence of John Huniades, chose Ladislaus VI. of Poland. The 
Polish king was killed in 1444 at the battle of Varna, and Hungary 
also acknowledged Ladislaus Postumus, who had been placed under 
the guardianship of Frederick III. It was not till 1453 that he became 
independent at the age of fourteen. Hungai y and Bohemia remained 
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under regents, John Hunkdes and George Podiebrad. Ladislaus 
himself fell under the inflftenoe of an Austrian noble, the Count of 
Cilly, who tried to make him jealous of the other governors, 
especially of Huniades. But the latter’s presence in Hungary was 
now a European necessity. Mohammed II., who had paused after 
the capture of Constantinople in 1453, resumed his advance, and in 
1456 laid siege to Belgrad. Belgrad stands at the junction of the 
Danube and the Save, and its capture would have opened to the 
’J’urks, not only Hungary but the whole of Germany to the Rhine. 
At this crisis Huniades, assisted by a friar Capistrano, but neglected 
by the European princes, raised an untrained and ill-equipped force. 
With this ho first destroyed the Turkish fleet on the Danube, and 
having thus secured an entrance to the fortress, he repulsed the 
assault of the whole Turkish army. Mohammed II., completely 
defeated, fled to Sofia. Soon after this marvellojis success, Huniades 
died, leaving two sons Ladislaus and Matthias. The elder son 
murdered Cilly, the king’s favourite, at Belgrad, and for this was put 
to death in 1477. The younger, Matthias, was carried a prisoner to 
Prague. There, in the midst of preparations for his marriage with 
Madeleine, daughter of Charles VII. of France, Ladislaus Postumiis 
died of the plague (Dec. 1457). His death severed the connection of 
Hungary and Bohemia with Austria for more than ‘half a century. 

Austria being a male fief, passed without question to the three 
surviving Hapsburg princes, and ultimately to Frederick III. But in 
Bohemia and Hungary the settlement of the succession was far more 
difficult. Ultimately it was decided to pass over all dynastic claims, 
whether based upon treaties or hereditary right. Hungary, to show 
its sense of the heroic and ill-requited services of Huniades, elected 
his surviving son l^ttlua^ Cor vinu s. Bohemia, in defiance of 
German claims and in still more open defiance of the papacy, gave 
the crown to the Utraq uis tj eader, George Podiebrad. 

Matthias Corvinus emulated the achievements of his father as the 
champion of Europe against the Turks. But unfortunately he 
became involved in quarrels with his neighbours. Ecclesiastical 
intolerance could not endure a Hussite on the Bohemian throne. 
Pope Paul II. issued a bull deposing Podiebrad, and entrusted its 
execution to Matthias. The war between Hungary and Bohemia 
was still going on when Podiebrad died in 1471. The Bohemians, 
to obtain the support of the other Slavs, now elected Wladislaus, 
the son of the king of Poland. Matthias himself claimed the crown 
and carried on the war with great vigour. Frederick IIL, who liad 
been his ally, deserted him to go over to Wladislaus. In 1479, the 
treaty of Olmiifz was concluded between Hungary and Bohemia, by 
which Lausitz, Moravia and Silesia were ceded to Matthias. He now 

o 2 
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turned his arms against Austria and, in 1485, captured Vienna. 
The lord of the world became an eafile from his own capital. 
Under Matthias, Hungary reached the zenith of its power. He died 
in 1490, and his subjects elected as his successor his former rival, 
Wladislaiis of Bohemia. Maximilian, Frederick III.’s son, now 
recovered Vienna, and even invaded Hungary, but without per- 
manent result. In 1491 the treaty of Pressburg restored all 
Austrian territories to Frederick III., and the succession in Hun- 
gary and Bohemia was secured to the Hapsburgs on the extinction 
of the male descendants of Wladislaus. 

§ lOL^oon afterwards Frederick III. died in August, 1493. Maxi- 
f milian, who was already lord of the Netherlands by his marriage with 
Mary of Burgundy, and who had been elected King of the Romans 
in his father’s lifetime, now obtained the empire and all the 
Austrian territories The accession of a young and vigorous prince 
gave a new impulse to the schemes of reform which had been foiled 
by the obstinacy of Frederick HI. 

In 14^ Maximilian summoned the important diet of Worms. 
He himself wanted money to oppose the French in Italy, and tlie 
estates, under the guidance of the elector Berthold of Mainz, took 
advantage of his needs to demand constitutional concessions. A 
general tax, the ** Common Penny,’' which had been one of the 
schemes of 1427, was now imposed in proportion to the population. 
Its collection and ex^Denditure were entrusted, not to the emperor, 
but to nominees of the estates. The Public Peace was again 
enjoined, and to enforce it a great reform was made in the s uprem e 
co urt of jus tice. Hitherto it had always followed the emperoi*, and 
its members liad been appointed by him. It was now fixed in 
definite place, its members were appointed by the diet, and thel 
president alone was nominated by the emperor. This rcformed| 
court, the Imperia l Chambe r, plays a great part in latvr German! 
history. 

I But these reforms did not produce immediate results of import- 
prance. Maximilian had only accepted them to further 
^ |Tolicy. As that policy proved unsuccessful, he was by no means 
anxious to fulfil his engagements and to weaken his personal ^x)wer. 

I Constant struggles ensued between him and Berthold of Mainz, the 
^ leader of the constitutional party. In 1502 fresh concessions were 
" extorted from the king. A Council of fiSSSUgy (^Eeichsregiment'ji 
was entrusted with the chief executive power, and its composition! 
was based on representation of the estates. Six cixgles were formed,! 
each of which sent a count and a bishop to the Council. Austria 
and the Netherlands sent two representatives, and later two deputies 
from the cities were admitted. The president was chosen by the 
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emperor. Maximilian was . by no means sincere in this reform. 
He set himself to gain ove/ a party amoiig the princes, and before 
long the Council of Regency ceased to sit, though it was revived in 
the next reign. The only other important change effected under 
Maximilian was the extension of the division into circles, which 
had been primarily adopted to regulate representation in the 
'"council of regency. /About 1512 Germany was divided into iea- 
circles, viz., Franconia, Bavaria, Swabia, the Upper Rhine, and 
Lower Saxony, the six circles formed in 1502, with Brandenburg 

► and Saxony, the Rhenish electorates, Austria and Burgundy. In 
each of these a captain was appointed to enforce the execution of 
the laws. 

Maximilian’s foreign politics, which play so great a part in his 
personal history, concern the history of Italy or of France rather 
than of Germany. His rcip ^ tbe 

reforms in the empire, to which he was distinctly opposed, and 
the advance oT the"Bbuse of Hansbnrg, to which he greatly con tri- 
buted. By his own marriage ho obtained Franche-(Jomt^ ana XhW 
Netherlands, over which he retained his hold in spite of great 
diflSculties. By marrying his son Philip to Joanna , the daughter j 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, he not only secured an important] 
alliance but prepared for his descendants the Spanish succession. | 
He recovered the Austrian provinces from Hungary. Ho stipulated 
by treaties for the Hapsburg succession in Hungary and Bohemia, 
and facilitated it in 1516 by marrying his grandson Ferdinand to 
Anne, the daughter of Wladislaus. 

For the empire Maximilian did little. He did not re-establish 
his authority in Italy ; or enforce it in Switzerland. He could not 
even obtain from the pope that coronation which would give him 
the legal title of emperor. But in 1502 ho assumed the title with-1 
out the ceremony, and thus set an examjde which was followed by 
his successors. In 1519, Maximilian I. died, and Germany entered 
upon a new epoch. 

III. Fbance from 1453 to 1494 

► § 11. The French monarchy grew up from very hum ble beginnings. 
The early Capet kings had exercised direct power only over 

f and the surrounding country. The great territorial lords nad 
hardly acknowledged a nominal allegiance. But gradually the 
•-crown had extended its judicial power and encroached on baronial 
k independence. One after another the great provinces fell in or 
were conquered. The English wars, which seemed at one time to 
jeopardise the very existence of France* ultimately strengthened 
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Charles VII., with 
stances to do more 
for the monarchy than any of his predecessors. The gradual 
expulsion of the English, which was completed in 1453, gave him 
a firm hold on popular affection ; while the necessity for peace and 
order generated a desire to increase the power of the crown. In 1430 
the States-General of Orleans gave the king the right to form the 
I gem d'ordoimxmc^hjs^^rsi germ of a standlia^^rmy. To support this 
I force he was allowed to levy and collect a j^rpetual tax, 

Thus the control of the purse, the essential basis of constitufional 
rights, was surrendered of their own accord by the national repre- 
sentatives. A revolt on the part of the nobles was put down, 
and Charles VII., dying in 1461, left the crown to his eldest son, 
Louis XL 

Of the old French territorial fiefs, Brittany alone retained its 
independence. But as the fiefs had fallen in, a dangerous custom 
jirevailcd of granting them out again to members of the royal 
famil3^ Thus was founded the great house of Burgundy, which 
came to rival and almost to overshadow the power of the monarchy jf. 
John II. gave the dnchy of Burgundy in 1303 to his fourth son 
Philip. By marriage Philip obtained Flanders, Artois, and the 
county of Burgundy. His grandson, Philip the Good, made further 
acquisitions. Brabant, Holland, Zealand, Hainault, Luxemburg and 
a number of other provinces which afterwards formed the Nether- 
lands, were brought under his rule. By allying himself with 
England, Philip rendered jx)ssible Henry V.’s conquest of France, 
Charles VII. had to purchase his support at the Treaty of Arras 
(1435), by ceding to him Picardy and the border-towns on the 
Somme. 

By a series of rash acts on his accession, Louis XI. alienated 


little ability of his own, was enabled b^ circu 


almost all the French nobles. But his most serious quarrel was 
with Burgundy. By gaining oyer the ministers of Philip the Good, 
he procured the restitution of the Somme towns on payment of 
400,000 crowns, ^'his roused the bitter hostility of Charles of 
Charolais, Philip’s son and heir. In his wrath, Charles drove his 
iather’s ministers from court, and joined the L ^gue of the Public 
P&al# which was formed by the French nobles torSt^RcriKel’oyal 
[power. The other chief members of the league were Carles of 
Beriy, the king’s brother, and the dukes of Brittany and Bourbon. 
Louis XI. at once attacked Bourbon, but meanwhile his other 


enemies surrounded Paris. Hurrying back, Louis fought an 
indecisive battle at Mont l’h4ry, and entered the capital. But he 
was compelled to yield the demands of the league at the peace of 
Confians (1465). Charles of Berry was to receive the important 
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duchy of Normandy, the loss of which would cripple the monarchy. 
Charles the Bold recovered Ihe Somme towns. 

§ 12. This great defeat taught Louis to employ diplomacy rather 
than force, and to divide his enemies instead of uniting them by 
aggression. A quarrel between the dukes of Berry and Brittany 
enabled him to recover Normandy. But from the first he recognised 
liis great enemy in Charles the Bold, who in 1467 became duke of 
Burgundy by the death of his father. To weaken him Louis stirred 
up the town of Lifege to frequent revolts. But in 1468 he 
incautiously placed himself in his rival’s power at Perronne, and 
was again comi)elled to sign an ignominious treaty. He had to 
assist in person at the reduction of Liege, and to cede the provinces 
of Champagne and Brie to Charles of Berry. But seeing the danger 
of allowing his brother to fall under the influence of Burgundy, 
Louis induced him to accept instead the duchy of Guicnne. 

A uew war between France and Burgundy was soon commenced 
by the intrigues of a French party which wished to force on a 
marriage of Charles the Bold’s daughter with Charles of Guienne. 
The latter had lost the prospect of succession to the throne by the 
birth of a dauphin in 1471. The projected marriage would have 
placed Louis in a dangerous position, but he was saved by the op- 
iwrtune death of his brother in 1472. Guienne now reverted to 
the crown, and a truce was made with Charles the Bold, which 
events converted into a peace. 

tocjgpld. Hitherto he naa played the part of an inae^ndent 
ffench vassal, and his chief object had been the weakening of the 
royal power. Henceforth he devotes his attention to his German 
provinces, and seeks to consolidate his disjointed dominions into a 
powerful kingdom. From Sigismund of Tyrol, a member of the 
house of Hapsburg, he had obtained Elsass and the Breisgau in 1469, 
and soon afterwards he annexed the province of Gelderland. In 1473 
he had an interview at Trier with Frederick III., by whom he hoped 
to be made a king, but the cautious emperor escaped by night down 
the Moselle. In the next year Charles laid siege to 
Rhine, of which river he hoped to make himself master. When at 
last he was compelled to raise the siege, he employed his troops in 
conquering Lorraine, the province which was required to unite the 
Netherlands with Burgundy. 

All this time the hostility of Louis XT. was none the less active 
that it was not displayed in open war. He stirred up Frederick III. 
and the German princes to defejjd[^euss. He urged Sigismund of 
Tyrol to reclaim Elsass. But his greatest success lay in convincing 
the Swiss, partly by argument and partly by bribes, that Charles’ 
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progress was dangerous to their independence. To divert the at- 
tention of the French king, Charles induced Edward IV. to invade 
France, but the indolent English king was bought otf by the treaty 
of Pccquigny (1475). The Swiss had attacked Burgundy during 
the siege of Neiiss, and in the attempt to avenge this insult, Charles 
the Bold wrecked his power. He suffered crushing defeats at 
Oranson and Morat, and the victorious Swiss aided Rene IT. to 
recover Lorraine. In a desperate effort to retake Nancy, the capital 
of the duchy and the intended capital of the kingdom he dreamt of 
forming, Charles the Bold was killed on January 5th, 1477. His 
heir was his only daughter, 

Louis, overjoyed at the death of his rival, set to work to reap 
advantage from the event. His most feasible plan would have been 
to marry Mary of Burgundy to the dauphin or to some prince of the 
royal house. But this would not satisfy the jubilant king, who 
determined 1o break up the Burgundian power altogether. Ilis 
j)lan was to annex all the French territories to the crown, and to 
divide the German provinces among friendly German priuccs. Ho 
at once seized the Somme towns, the duchy of Burgundy, and great 
part of Artois. But this avowed hostility drove Mary into a 
marriage with Maximilian, Frederick lll.’s son, who at once armeil 
in defence of his wife's dominions. ^J hc war, distinguished only by 
the indecisive battle of Guinegate, was ended by the treaty of Arras 
(1482) after Mary’s death. Maximilian’s daughter, Margaret, was 
promised in marriage to the dauphin Charles, and Artois and the 
county of Burgundy were to form her dowry. Margaret was sent 
to be brought up in France. 

Louis XI. was already worn out by disease, and he died in HSg. 
i H is rcigiLinarks an epoch in Jie Jij^rx.Qf .F,J:ftOC^^j|pd 
|i n the history The last great revolt of the feudal 

barons was completely put down. By annexing Burgundy, and the 
county of Provence, Louis extended the territorial power of the 
crown. By the acquisition of Roussillon from .T ghn IT . of Aragon, 
he gave France a strong frontier on the side of the Pyrenees. By 
his alliance with the Swiss, he procured for the monarchy the 
support of the first military power of the day. By instituting 
regular posts, he improved the communication between the different 
parts of the kingdom, and gave increased centralissition to the 
^o wnment . At the same time he systematically depressed the 
noWes by the elevation to office of members of the lower classes. 
His personal character presents a curious combination of great 
political ability with the weakest superstition. His reign terminated 
Ithe middle ages in Prance, and gave that country a modern 
Irninistrative system. 
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§ 13. Charles VIII. succeeded his father at the age of twelve. 
During his minority, tffe* government was placed by the States- 
General in the hands of his sister, Beaujeu. She followed I 

out with equal ability and success her father’s policy. A revolt of thel 
nobles, headed by the duke of Orleans, was suppressed, and the duke, - 
although heir apparent to the crown was imprisoned. To prevent, 
the nobles from receiving aid from Richard III., 4®® encouraged 
Henry Tudor in the invasion of England which end^ in the battle 
of Bosworth (1^85). The regent also prepared the way for the 
annexation of the last of the great French provinces. Francis II. of 
Brittany died in 1488, leaving the duchy to his daughter Anne. 
Her hand was sought and obtained by Maximilian, who was married 
tocher by proxy. But Anne of Beaujeu saw the danger to France of 
suSi a union, and by a well-timed invasion of Brittany compelled 
the duchess jp maryy Y JIT> Thus a double wrong was 

done to Maximilian ; his wife was taken from him, and his daughter 
Margaret, who had been brought up in France as its destined queen, 
was ignominiously sent back. As soon as he had settled affairs in 
Austria, he armed for a \^r with France. 

The regency now came to an end, and Charles assumed thaj 
government of his kingdom. The strength which France had attained! 
under his father and sister, Charles determined to employ in thel 
enforcement of dynastic claims in Italy. But first he had to settle^ 
the differences wdth his neighbours so as to avoid attack during his 
absence. Henry Vll., alienated by the annexation of Brittany, was 
conciliated by the treaty of Eta|desfJ4^^. With Maximilian 
Cliarles concluded the peace of iSenlTs Q149o), by which Margaret’s 
dowry, Artois and Franche-Comtd, were restored. To Ferdinand of 
Aragon Charles ceded the disputed province of Roussillon by the 
treaty of Barcelona (1493). Having thus, as be thought, secured 
France from danger, he crossed the Alps on his way to Naples in 
September, 1494. 


IV. Spain feom 1453 to 1521. 

§ 14. It was not till the end of the 15th century that Spain begam 
to assume the position of a European power. Hitherto all its energies 
had been absorbed in the great contest with the Moor s. The 
contest had not resulted in the union of the Christian inhabitants oi 
the peninsula. On the contrary, ^e various provinces, l^ayArre, 
Aragon, Castile and Portugal, remained obstinately opposed to each 
other. And within each province there was equal disunion. 
Liberty had been developed earlier and more completely in Spain 
than elsewhere. In Castile and Aragon the Cort^ possessed grea^ 
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1| pjwcr, and in the latter kingdom there existed an officer called the 
jJustiza, whose authority almost overshaddWed that of the Crown. 
I But it was fatal to Spain that the interests of classes always clashed, 
I Especially destructive were the quarrels between the nobles and the 
I citizen class. It was certain that as soon as the monarchy was 
Istrong enough to take advantage of these divisions, it could crush 
^ constitutional liberty. 

The little kin gdom of Navarre , in the north-eastern corner of the 
pMn3ti!r/l8''Tmportant only as a link between France and Spain. 
At the opening of this period it had become connected with Aragon, 
through the marriage of Blanche, heiress of Navarre, with John, 
viceroy of Aragon for his brother Alfonso V. They had one son, 
Charles of Viana, who on his mother’s death ought to have 
inherited the crown of Navarre. But he was kept out by his 
father, who was under the influence of a second wife, Joanna 
Henriquez. The result was a war between father and son, which 
was ended by the sudden death of Charles of Viana in 1461, not 
without suspicions of poison. The prince, whose early death was 
much lamented by his subjects, left two sisters, Blanche and 
Eleanor. The elder was imprisoned at Orthez, where she was 
lx)isoned in 1464. Eleanor, the reputed murderess, was married to 
Gaston do Foix, and brought Navarre to her husband’s family. But 
the kingdom again passed into female hands, and through a grand- 
daughter of Eleanor’s, it came under the rule of the house of d’Albret, 
from whom it was conquered in 1512 by Ferdinand the Catholic. 

on the death of Alfonso V., passed to his brother John II. 
Ills reign was a period of incessant warfare. The province of 
Catalonia had been united to Aragon in 1137, but never thoroughly 
amalgamated. The Catalans bad been warm partisans of Charles of 
Viana. They rebelled against John, and besieged his wife in 
Barcelona. To obtain assistance from France, John pledged the 
counties of Roussillon and Cerdagne to Louis XI. As the pledge 
was not redeemed, the provinces were annexed to France till their 
restitution in 1493 by the treaty of Barcelona. The Catalans 
offered the crown to Ren^ of Anjou, and he accepted it for his son 
John of Calabria, the knight-errant of the 15 th century. He 
appeared in Catalonia and was crowned, but his adventurous career 
was closed by his death in 1469. In 1472 John II. suppressed the 
rebellion and re-entered Barcelona. He became involved in a war 
with France for the re-conquest of Roussillon, but was unsuccessful, 
and died at an advanced age in t479. The crown of Aragon fell to 
Ji^dlnand^ihe^^^ ’ 

In Castile the year 1454 witnessed the death of John II., patron 
of the famous but unfortunate minister, Alvaro de Luna. His son 
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and successor Henry IV. received tho nickname of the Impotent, 
and his reign is one scene \)f anarchy. He divorced his first wife 
Blanche of Navarre, and married Joanna, sister of Alfonso V. of 
I’ortugal. In 1462 tho queen gave birth to a daughter Joanna, but 
there was a general conviction that she was illegitimate. So strong 
was this feeling that the nobles forced Henry to disinherit her in 
favour of his brother Alfonso. When the king tried to break this 
agreement, a party of tho nobles deposed him with theatrical pomp 
at Avila, and declared Alfonso king in his place. A civil war 
ensued, in the midst of which Alfonso died (1468). Henry IV. was 
again acknowledged, but on condition that the crown should pass 
after his death to his sister Isabella. In 1469 Isa^lla ni arried 
Ferdinand, son of John II. of ^y^rason . Tho marriage was 
displeasing to the king and to many of the Castilians ; and a new 
effort was made to secure the crown to Joanna. But on Henry IV. ’s 
death in 1474, Isabella was raised to the throne, and though Joanna’s ^ 
uncle, Aifohso V. of Portugal, armed in defence of his niece, he was 
completely unsuccessful. • 

§ 15. marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella founded the unity of 
Spain. In 1479 the former succeeded his father in Aragon, and 
the most important kingdoms of the peninsula were brought under 
oijo government. To cement tho newly-formed union, and to 
divert the attention of malcontent subjects, the new monarchs 
embarked in a grand crusade against the who still held tho 

southern districts of Spain. In 14 92 the w ar brought a 
triumphant end by the cona uest oL G ran a da, an event which did 
more than anything else to give strength to the central government. 
But the subject population was the reverse of homogeneous. 
The policy of the sovereigns was to base political upon religious 
unity. 'Jo this policy was due the establishment of famou s 
loquisition, which was sanctioned by a bull of Sixtus IV. in 1482. 
The Inquisition, in spite of its religious duties, was a royal rather 
than a papal institution, and in later times it was employed as a 
; formidable and efficient support of despotism. But it was fatal to 
the real greatness of Spain. The two most industrious and 
progressive elements of its population, the Jews and the Moors, were 
either expelled or crushed by religious persecution. 

In spite of these blots on their policy, t^j^ign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella is a great epoch in the histpry ^f Spain . G^eographicaU 
discoveries gave them magnificent dominions in the new world.* 
People began to speculate as to the probable heir of this magnificent 
inheritance. There were five children of the marriage, a son, John, 
and four daughters, Isabella, Joan na ^ Catharige^ and Mar y. The 
daughters were used as instrumefiST of foreign poticyT^ natural 
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object was the union of Portugal with the rest of Spain. To 
facilitate this, Isabella was married to Alfonso, prince of Portugal. 
On his death, the widow was married to his kinsman, Emmanuel, 
who became king of Portugal in 1495. Isabella herself died in 
giving birth to a child in 1498, but to keep up the connection with 
Spain, Emmanuel was induced to marry her younger sister, Mary. 
The second daughter, 

of Maxirailian,^and this .important marriage brought to the 
Hapsburgs the crown of Simin. Csitharine was married to Arthur, 
oldest son of Henry VIL, and after his death to his brother, 
Henry VIII. To cement the alliance with the Hapsburgs, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella brought about a marriage between their only son, 
John, and Margaret, Maximilian’s daughter, formerly betrothed to 
Charles VIII. of France. But John died a few months afterwards 
^(1497), and Margaret gave birth to a dead child, lliese events 
t left the succession to the daughters, and, on the death of tho eldest, 
to Joanna, the wife of the Archduke Philip. 

In 1504 Ferdinand was brought into grave difficulties by 
Isabella's death. She had left to Ferdinand tho regency of Castile 
for their daughter, Joanna ; but it was doubtful whether this would 
be endured by Joanna’s husband. Philip and Joanna came over 
from the Netherlands in 1505, and the former, sup^wted by a largo 
party among the nobles, compelled his father-in-law to resign tho 
regency, and to withdraw to Aragon. But in the course of the^ 
next year Philip died, leaving two infant children, Charles^ and' 
Ferdinand, both destined to play a great part in history. Joanna’s 
intellect, never very powerful, was completely overclouded by her 
husband’s death, and Ferdinand was enabled to resume the govern- 
ment of Castile. In his wrath at Philip’s conduct, and his anxiety 
to keep him out of the succession to Aragon, he had concluded a 
second marriage in 1505 with Germaine de Foix. But there were 
no children by the marriage. 

As king of Sicily , Ferdinand was closely connected with Italian] 
politics. Ill iSflOis general, Gonsalvo de Cordova had conquered ' 
Naples. Cardinal Ximenes, tho greatest of Spanish subjects, made> 
extensive annexations on the coast of Africa, and in 1512 Ferdi- 
nand himself anne^d Navarre. Thus the Spanish inheritance 
became more extensive than ever. In his later days 

Ferdinand began to feel jealous of his successor. He even cherished 
tho idea of disinheriting his elder in favour of his younger grandson, 
but nothing came of it. 1^.1516 the Catholic king d^^ 

bfioame while his^mother, J^nna, though 

still living, was disregarded by her own son. , 

§ 16. In the next few years Spain passed ' through an important 
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crisis. The energetic and centralised government of Ferdinand and 
Isabella had aroused grave (discontent, especially among the nobles. 
The accession of a young and inexperienced prince seemed to offer a 
favourable opportunity of regaining the privileges and the in- 
dependence that had been lost. Had they succeeded, the newly- 
formed unity of Spain must have perished. From this the country 
was saved by the zeal and energy of one man, Cardinal Ximenes, 
Archbishop of Toledo. He undertook the government, put down the 
malcontent nobles, and enabled Charles to receive the crown with 
Its powers undiminished. For these invaluable services he was 
treated with more than royal ingratitude, and he died in 1517 
without seeing the prince for whom ho had saved a kingdom. 

Charles I. of Spain, afterwards the emperor Charles Y-,-had been 
born at Ghent in 1500. He ha<i been brought up in the Nether- 
knds, without any knowledge of other countries, and surrounded 
by flatterers. This education obscured, though it did not destroy, 
his natural talents for government. He soon undid all the work of 
Ximenes. By his reckless promotion of Flemish favoiuites hej 
disgusted the nobles, by his despotism and his demands ior money 
be alienated the cijto^s. The general discontent found expression i 
in 1520 in a great rebellion of the Spanish communes. Fortunately 
for the king the old jealousies between nobles and citizens prevented 
any union between them, the rebellion was put down, and its heroic 
leader, Juan de Padilla, was executed in 1521. But before this 
date Charles had been elected to the empire, and Spain entered 
ujx)n a wholly new jDosition in Europe. 

V. Ottoman empire, 1453-1520. 

§ 17. The Ottoman Turks established an independent }X)wer in 
Asia Minor, on the ruins of the Seljukian empire. Internal disputes 
among the Greeks gave them their first footing in Europe in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Prom this time their progress 
was incessant. Gradually the Greek emperors lost all their domiri-** 
ions except their capital, Constantinople, which was saved only by 
the strength of its position. In 1402 the city must have fallen but 
for the defeat of the Sultan Bajazet I. at Angora, by the Tailars 
under Timour. The Turks recovered their shaken power with 
marvellous rapidity. In 1453, Mohammed II., the seventh of the 
sultans, and the greatest conqueror of his age, took Constantinople, 
and the last of the Greek emperors, Constantine Palaeologus, 
perished in a heroic defence of his capital. (JHe cause of the 
Turkish successes in Europe is to be found, partly in the self| 
^crificing heroism inspired by their religion, ffiuTstllT '1^ hi thei 
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euperiority of their civil and military administration. This was 
based on their employment of slaves. Besides the captives taken 
in war, a regular tax of children was imposed on the conquered 
peoples. Tliese children were subjected to a rigorous education, 
comparable only to that of the Jesuits. As they grew up they 
were divided into two classes. Those who showed intellectual 
vigour were drafted into the civil service, where they formed a body 
of perfectly trained and submissive administrators, 'i’hose who 
were distinguished by physical strength were added to the famous 
corps of Janissaries, long the backbone of the Turkish armies. It 
was this complete organisation, under the absolute control of a 
single will, which made the Shirks so vastly superior to tlie 
imperfectly united nations of Europe.'^ 

{The fall of Constantinople made a'profound impression in Europe. 
The bolder and more sanguine spirits urged the union of the 
western xmnees in a new crusade. But it was soon evident that 
the age of crusades was long past. Special and national interests 
were too absorbing to allow the various nations to combine even for 
a comm<*n object. It soon became evident that resistance to the 
^.Purks would be left to those powers which were most immediately 
affected And even they were in no hurry to provoke a confiicf. 
. The Venetians, afraid of interruption to their commerce, concluded 
a treaty with the Sultan in 1154. 

, Mohammed IT. showed no immediate eagerness to extend his 
conquests. His first care was to settle the government of his new 
capital. He did all in his power to encourage the Greeks to reside. 
He i)romised his protection to the neighbouring ])rinces who were 
willing to pay tribute. But even had he wished to stop short in 
the work of conquest, events were too strong to allow him to do so. 
|Frpm 1455 opwards lus reign was one of ceaseless military activity^ 
lof which it is only possible to give a brief summary. He annexed 
the province of Servia, but his further progress westwards was 
arrested by the relief of Belgrad in In the south he w^as more 
successful. The duchy of Athens was taken from the Florentine; 
family of Acciajiioli. George and Demetrius, two survivors of the 
house of Pala3ologus, were driven out of the Morea, and the whole of 
the peninsula was annexed except the few i»ossessions of Venice. One 
after another Lesbos and other islands in the ^Egean were conquered. 
Successful resistance was made only by the knights of Rhodes, the 
outpost of Christendom, and by Scanderbeff, the Albanian hero. 
All this time Mohammed IL was engaged in constant wars in Asia 
Minor, where he conquered the prince of Caramania, the old rival of 
the Ottoujans. The Sultan was also occupied with the reduction of 
the Damibian principalities. In 14fi2 he aanexe<l hi 
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the next year he overran Herzegovina and Montenegro, and in 1434 
he completed the coiiqnesh of the kingdom of Bggma. Further 
acquisitions in this direction were prevented by the military 
activity of Hungary under Matthias Corvinus. Matthias might 
have been able to drive the Turks backwards, had he not been 
diverted from the enterprise by his wars with Bohemia and 
Austria. 

The progress of the Turks and the entreaties of Pope Pius II. 
at last drew Venice into the war which it had hitherto shunned. 
But the war was as unsuccessful as the former peace had been 
discreditable. Negropont and other Venetian x)Ossessions in Greece 
were conquered. The death of Scanderbeg in 1467 not only 
deprived the Republic of its most valuable ally, but hampered it 
with the defence of Albania. The fortresses of Kroja and Scutari 
were consequently besieged and in 1479 Venice had to concluded 
the peace of Constantinople, by which Albania and most of the ^ 
Greek territories were surrendered, and the rest were held unfe 
^ Mohammed II. now organised an Italian ex- 
jxjclition, which took Otranto in 1480, and caused a new feeling of 
iilarm. But Otranto was restored in tho next year on account of 
the death of Mohammed 11. at the age of fifty-one. 

§ 18. The Turkish throne was now contested by Mohammed’s two 
sons jlajazet and, Die m. Bajazet succeeded in defeating his younger*^ 
but more capable br^er, who fell into tho hands of the knights" of 
Rhodes. The Sultan, anxious to get rid of his formidable rival, 
paid the knights 45,000 ducats a year to keep him a prisoner. In 
1489 the unfortunate Djem passed into the keeping of the pope, 
Innocent VIII., who received still larger sums from Bajazet. 
Alexander VI. was compelled to surrender his captive to Charles 
VI 11., but was suspecteil of being bribed to poison him beforehand. 
At any rate Djem died in 1495, and Bajazet at last felt his throne 
to he secure. 

Bajazet II. presents a curious contrast to his predecessors and 
successors. With some interest in literature, he was averse to war, 
and during his ivign there Turkish aggression. But 

the military activity of his subjects compelled him occasionally to 
divert his attention from peaceful pursuits. He reduced a revolt in 
Bosnia, and overran Croatia. He was also involved in a war with 
Venice which was ended by a peace in 1502. The Turks were 
disgusted with their indolent ruler. The Janissaries began to show 
that turbulence which was afterwards so fatal to tlie empire. ! 
Bajazet s son, Selim, was the favourite of the soldiers. Supported 
by them, he deposed his father, who died of poison (1512). Selim I 
1. commenced liis reign with the murder of all his brothers, a 
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practice which became the invariable concomitant of each sultan’s 
accession. • 

§ 19. Under Selim I., a ferocious and warlike prince, the Turks 
resumed that career of conquest, which had been interrupted since 
the death of Mohammed II. From 1514 to ,1516 he was engaged 
in a war with the Persians, and conquered Mesopotamia. Q'he 
Persians were Mohammedans, but of the Sect of the Shiites^ who 
showed especial reverence to Ali, Mohammed’s son-in-law, and 
regariled him as the lawful successor of the prophet, 'i'he orthodox 
Mohammedans, or Sonnites, to whom the Turks belonged, acknow- 
ledged the intermediate Caliphs, Abou Bekir, Omar and Othman, 
who ruled before Ali. They regarded the Shiites with far greater 
abhorrence than they did the Christian heretics. In 1516 Selirn 
attacked and conquered Syria. He then turned his arms against 
Egypt, where the ancient Caliphs still retained a shadow of their 
former power, at once ruled and protected by the Mamelukes. 
Egypt was speedily reduced, and the last of the Abasside Caliphs, 
Motawakkel, was removed to die in obscurity in Constantinople. 
From this time the Turkish sultans were regarded as the successors 
to the Caliphate, and thus became the spiritual as well as the temporal 
heads of Islam. Egypt was by far the most important Turkish 
conquest since that of Constantinople. It gave the last blow to the 
commerce of V cnice by securing to the Turks the absolute control of 
the Levant. Soon after this great success, as ho was planning an 
attack upon Rhodes, Selim I. died of the plague (1520). His son and 
successor, Solyman the Magnificent, became the able rival of the 
great Eurot^ean princes of the 16th century. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WARS IN ITALY, 1494-1519. 

5 1. Possible clniniants to the crown of Naples; Charles VIlI.’s invasion 
solicited by revolted barons and by Lodovico Sforza. § 2. Rapid success 
of the French in Italy ; league formed against them ; Charles’ return ; 
battle of Fornovo. § 3. Loss of Naples by the French ; death of 
Chnrles VIII. § 4. Louis XII. conquers Milan ; partition of- Naples 
■with Spain; French cxj^elled from Naples by Gonsalvo de Cordova. 
§ 5. Alexander VI. and Caesar Borgia : reduction of Romagna ; death 
of the Pope and fall of Caesar. § 6. Julius II. ; the Leagne of Carabray ; 
the Holy League; the French lose Milan; death of Louis XII. and of 
Julius II. §7. Florence under Savonarola ; his fall; Sodeiini gonfa- 
lonier for life ; restoration of the Medici. § 8. Francis I. invades 
Italy; battle of Marignano ; conquest of Milan; treaty between 
Francis and Leo X. 

§ l.fTiiE tyranny of Ferdinand of Naples and his son Alonso of 
Calabria provoked a rebellion among the Neapolitan barons '(1485), 
which had important ultimate results.) The claims advanced by 
the popes to the suzerainty of Napics'gavc them frequent causes of 
quarrel with the king, and Innocent YlII. supiwted the insurgents. 
It was decided to bring forward a claimant to the throne in 
opix)sition to Ferdinand.) There were two families from which such 
a claimant might be chosen,. those of Aragon and Anjou. Ferdinand 
of Aragon, the lawful son of John II., tnight claim Naples against 
his liastanl cousijj. In the house of Anjou, the old R6nd of Pro- 
vence had died in 1480, and his only descendant was Rend of 
Lorraine, the son of his daughter Yolande. But the cider Rend 
bad disinherited his grandson, and had left his possessions and 
claims to his nephew, Charles of Maine. The latter iiad died in 
1481 after making a will in favour of Louis XI. By the wills, 
therefore, of Rone lo Bon and Charles of Maine, their rights, such 
as they were, to the crown of Naples might be claimed by Charles 
Vill. But the Neapolitans do not appear to have recogifisetl these 
wills, and the crown was offered to Rdne of Lorraine. He was at 
this time at the French court endeavouring to establish liis clinm 
to his grandfather’s county of Provence. In this hopeless pursuit 
he wasted the time which might have given hto the throne of 

P 
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Naples. Vessels waited for him in vain at Genoa, and at last the 
barons surrendered on promise of a complete amnesty. In defiance 
of this promise, they were seized and shut up in prison, from which 
few of them came out alive. A small number of nobles, who had 
declined to put their faith in princes, remained in exile, and were 
impelled by the fate of their comrades to take vigorous measures 
of revenge. Their leaders were the princes of Salerno and Bisignan, 
the heads of the house of San SeVerino. They repaired to Venice, 
now as ever the enemy of Naples, and asked advice as to whom 
they should appeal to for aid. The choice lay between R^ne of 
Lorraine, the hereditary Angevin claimant, Charles VliL, who 
claimed to represent the same family by the wills of Rend I. and 
his nephew, and Ferdinand the Catholic, the representative of the 
legitimate Aragonese line. Rdne had shown his incapacity, the 
Venetians feared any increase of the maritime power of Spain, 
so by their advice it was determined to apply to France, whither 
the prince of Salerno proceeded in 1492. 

Meanwhile events occurred elsewhere to facilitate the French 
invasion. Lodovico Sforza was still scheming to supplant his 
nephew in the duchy of Milan. But Gian Galeazzo had married 
Isabella, daughter of Alfonso of Calabria, who was likely to inter- 
fere on behalf of his son-in-law. Lodovico, therefore, looked round 
for allies who might assist him in a possible war against Naples. The 
Medici were the oldest allies of the Sforzas, but the rash conduct of 
Piero de Medici convinced Lodovico that he would probably find 
Florence hostile. This compelled him to look outside Italy. His 
immediate object was to hamper the Neaix>litan rulers so as to 
prevent their interference in the affairs of Milan. This might bo 
done by a French invasion, though he had no desire or expectation 
that Naples would be conquered. In 1493 he sent to the French 
court Galeazzo da 8an Severino, a relative of the prince of Salerno, 
to co-operate with him in urging on the invasion. 

Charles VIII. was at this time under the influence of two low- 
born ministers, Etienne de Vers and Guillaume Brifonnet, both of 
whom were won over by the Italian envoys. The duke of Bo\irbon 
and the most prominent^ nobles of France endeavoured to dissuade 
the king, but in vain. 1494 Charles advanced to Lyons, and 
thence crossed the Alps by Mont Genevre. Milan was his ally 
and Venice was neutral, so that he met with no opposition in 
northemltaly. Lodovico Sforza obtained the object of his intrigues. 
Gian Galeazzo died suddenly at Piacenza, and his uncle was 
accepted as duke of Milan.'" The French troops in Romagna warded 
off danger from Naple8.\ Giap Gajea^o left aii infant son, Francesco, 
but he was passed ovef. 
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§ 2. ^here were ad van tag^ns points for resistance to an 

army invading Italy, at the entrances into Tuscany, the Papal 
States, and the kingdom of Naples. The passes of the Apennines 
which divide Lombardy from Tuscany were commanded by Floren- 
tine fortresses, but no measures were taken for their defenc^ This 
was the result of a misunderstanding between Piero de Meoici and 
his subjects. The Florentines were attached to the French alliance^ 
both by commercial conn(‘ction and by old traditions/ 

fj’hey were alienated, therefore, by Piero’s close remtions with the 
/rulers of Naples. The party of opposition to the Medici rule was 
immensely strengthened by foreign politics. They had already 
Opened a connection with the French king before he entered Italy. 
IWhen Charles had advanced as far as Pisa, Piero inaJS a sudden 
resolution to save himself from domestic sedition by a complete 
change of policy. He made his way to the French camp, and 
agreed to cede, not only Pisa, but Leghorn, Sarzana, Sarzanello and 
Pietrasanta. Tliis complete abandonment of their interests was 
even more cx.aspeiating to the Florentines than his previous 
opposition to the French. On his return to the city, Piero found 
that a revolt had begun. Ho fled to Venice, his family was 
exiled, and a republic was proclaimed in Florence.) Charles VI 11. 
now entered the city as its pretended conqueror, and made the most 
extren)e demands. But the republican loaders, and notably Piero 
Capponi, showed unexpected spirit, and ultimately a treaty was 
concluded which confirmed the cession of the fortresses, but only on 
condition that they should be restored when Charles entered Naples 
or returned to France. • 

In Naples, Ferdinand I. had died before the French invasion in 
January, 14^4. His son and successor, Alfonso II., who had 
obtained unmerited repute as a commander through his boasted 
expulsion of the Turks from Otranto, displayed at the crisis equal 
incapacity and cowardice. He entrusted the command of tho 
army to his son Ferdinand, and that of the fleet to his brother 
Frederick of Tarentum. The army was now encamped at Viterbo, 
at the entrance to the Papal States. The eyes of all Italy were 
fixed on this spot in the exi)ectation of a decisive conflict. But 
the French were again favoured by their marvellous good fortune, 
Ferdinand vvithdrew with his troops to Rome, and Charles VIII, 
entered Viterbo unopposed. He marched thence upon Rome, and 
the enemy again withdrew. Alexanc^cr VJ_abut hlmgelf pp 

of St. Angelo. Charles refused to listen to those who urge Jv 
him to deposiT'tne pope, and was satisfied to extort a treaty, 
which four papal towns were temporarily ced ed to him. At the^ 
same time Djem, brother of Bajazet If., was handed over to tho 
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French, as a ix)ssible instrument in the projected crusade against 
the Turks, and Cajsar Borgia, the pope’s son, became a hostage for 
his father. But Csesar soon escaped, and Djem died, probably of 
lx>ison. 

Alfonso of Nai)les, terrified at the near approach of the French, 
and conscious that his cruel rule had alienated his subjects, abdi- 
cated in favour of his son Ferdinand, who was too young to have 
incurred enmity. Ferdinand II., his father having retired to die in 
Sicily, advanced with his army to San Germano on the frontier, 
which a mountain-pass and the river Garigliano rendered easily 
defensible. But the news of a revolt in Naples compelled him to 
tvithdraw to the capital, and the French army again mot with no 
opiX)sition.ft he Neapolitan citizens com^xjUed Ferdinand to fly to 
Ischia. Cliarles VIII. now realised his wildest desires; he entered 
Naples, and was crowned kin^ 

But the marvellous succeW of the French arms, which the 
historian Commincs calls “a true mystery,” had cficcted a great 
change in the sentiments of the Italian ix)wcr8. Lodovico Sforza 
had never anticipated the conquest of Naples, and had reason for 
alarm. Louis of Orleans, Charles’ cousin, who had been left in 
command at Asti on the border of Lombardy, laid claim to Milan 
as the grandson of Valentina Visconti. The French invasion had 
given Milan to Lodovico, it might also deprive him of it. lie was 
now as anxious to opi)Osc Charles VJII. as ho had previously been 
to befriend him. Venice was roused from its neutrality by the 
threatened establishment of a now and ovcrwhelmiug power in 
Italy. Foreign jirinces, too, felt thei^ interests to bo at stake. 
Ferdinand of Aragon, as king of Sicily, was opposed to the ix)sscssion 
of Naples by Fiance. Maximilian was roused by the nevrs that 
Charles VI II. had designs on the empire. The envoys of these 
powers met at Venice. The news that Charles had passed VitcrlK) 
liastencd their deliberations. A league was concluded between 
Milan, Venice, the Poi^, Ferdinand and Maximilian, which was 
really directed against France, though its avowed object was only 
mutual pi-otcction against attack., 

( Meanwhile in Najdcs Charles’ conduct was unwise and im- 
prudent. He took no pains to conciliate his new subjects, and 
the nobles, even the Angevin partisans, were especially ill-treated. 
All offices were conferred upon French meiii. The news of the 
conclusion of the league at Venice decided Charles to return to 
France.^. Leaving some of his troops under different commanders 
to uphold French interests, he set out on the land journey. Ho 
passed through Rome, whence Alexander VL, conscious of fraud, 
fled to Orvieto. Through Siena Charles came to Pisa, Hithertq 
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he had taken no steps to fulfil his treaty with the Florentines. 
He had given liberty to the Pisans, who had been subject to 
Florence since 1406, and this was resented by the Florentines. 
Charles’ evil genius on this journey was the count of Ligny, who 
induced him not to suiTender the fortresses, but to leave them 
occupied by French garrisons. After thus weakening his army, 
the king proceeded through the Apennines towards Lombardy. 

In northern Italy, the duke of Orleans had determined to 
prosecute his private plans upon the duchy of Milan. Sallying 
out of Asti, he captured Novara. This attack on one of their 
members gave the leagno their desired pretext for hostilities. 4. 
large army was collected at tlie entrance of Lombardy prepared 
to dispute tJie passage of the French. Charles VJH. was thus 
compelled to fight a battle at ^rn^p, 6 July, 1495. The battle 
was merely a confused skirmish, in which neither side co\ild claim 
a victory. But the French wore enabled to continue their journey 
unmolested. The duke of Orleans* was left to fight out his own 
quarrel. Charles might have done great injury to Lodovico Sforza 
by espousing the cause of Gian Galcazzo’s infant son. But ho 
refused either to assist his cousin or to prejudice his cause in any way. 

§ 3. No sooner was the king’s back turned than affairs in Naples-^ 
lx3gan to go badly for the French, Their evil rule did much tO" 
obliterate from the minds of the natives the misdeeds of their 
former king'?. Ferdinand II. took advantage of this reaction in 
men’s opinions. He received assistance, both men and ships, from 
the king of Aragon, and the Venetian fleet under the marquis of 
Mantua was placed at his dis^iosal. In return for this, he promised 
to cede to Venice five important ports on the Adriatic, including 
Otranto and Brindisi. Betuming from exile Ferdinand commenced 
the reconquest of his lost kingdom. One place after another 
oi)encd its gates. The city of Naples received him witli enthusiasm, 
though the citadel w^as for some time held by the French under 
the marquis of Montpensiep. At length, as no assistance came 
from France, the citadel w\as evacuated, and Montpensier with his 
army, after enduring a siege in Atella, surrendered to Ferdinand. 
Calabria held out longest under d’Aubigny, the ablest of the French 
commanders, but he too had to yield. Ferdinand did not live 
long to enjoy his triumph. After marrying his father’s half-sister, 
Joanna, he died suddenly in 1490. Ho was succeeded by his uncle 
Frederick of Tarentum, the fifth king who had worn the crowui of 
Naples within less than three years. 

Meanwhile Charles VlII. was occupied with tournaments and 
other pleasures. In his intervals of leisure ho had two Italian 
questions to consider ; whether to assist the duke of Orleans, who 
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Avas reduced to great straits ia Novara, and secondly, how to 
preserve the vanishing French i)Owor in Naples. At court there 
were two contending parties. One wished to conclude a jxjacc and 
to withdraw from Italian ix)litics altogether ; the other, headed by 
Brifonnet, saw its interest in the prolongation of the war. At last 
the ixjacc i)arty prevailed so far as to open negotiations with 
Lodovico Sforza, and to conclude the treaty of Vercelli. By this 
the duke of Orleans was allowed to quit Novara,, and Sforza 
promised to equip two vessels for the relief of the castles of Naples. 
But the latter promise was constantly evaded, and Bhilippc de 
Commincs, a member of the party of peace, failed to persuade 
Venice to accept the treaty. 

Charles VJII. lived for three years after his return, during which 
he did nothing either for Italy or France, lie died at Amboisc in 
April, 1498. His understanding was as feeble as his person was 
dei’ormSlTjind it was the irony of fate that made such a man the 
coiupieror of Italy at a time when that country was in the zenitli 
of its civilisation. Charles’ three children liad died before him, 
and the crown now fell for the second time in Frcach liistory to a 
collateral line, in the ])cr8on of Louis of Orleans. By Charles VIlI.’s 
death, Brittany was again severed from the crown, as it passed to 
his widow Anno. Louis XII., anxious to recover so important a 
province, induced Alexander VI. to grant him a divorce from his 
wife Jeanne, daughter of Louis XI. 'i’liis prelimhiary accomplished, 
Louis at once married Anne of Brittany. 

§ 4.., Lvouis X I I.’s accession was an imijortant event for Italy. Not 
only did he inherit his predecessor’s claims to Na^des, but lie 
possc*ss(;d a personal claim upon Milan, which lie had already 
shown his intention to a.sscrtA He was urged on by his minister 
George of Amboisc, who hod designs on the jmpacy, which ho hoped 
to attain by making his master powerful in Italy. And in Italy 
* its<*lf circumstances were favourable to the French. The Venetians, 
always rivals of Milan in northern Italy, were at this time on 
especially bad terms with Lodovico Sf »rza. FJoroueb was occiqued 
Ip the siege of Fisa, and though it owetl its disasters to Franco, it 
'still clung to the French alliance as the only means of recovering 
its losses. Alexander VI. had sclicmcs for the aggrandise^ 

mcmt of his son Caesar Borgia, which w^nt far beyond the nepotism 
of his prcdoccs-tors, and he hoped to accomplish them with the 
assistance of France. It was this hope whijh made him so com- 
pliant in granting Louis’ divorce; he gave the cardinal’s hat to 
George of Amboisc, and encouraged his ambitious hopes. To 
^ Venice Louis promised Cremona and llie Ghiara d’Adda, to 
Florence aid against Pisa, and to the pope French trooi>s for the 
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conquest of Romagna. Having thus purchased allies, he despatched 
an army across the Alps in 1499. Its 8U(^ss was immediate, 
Lodovico Sforza fled for refuge to the Swiss, and Milan opened its 
gates to the.Frenijh.. Louis now appeared in person to enjoy his 
triumph, and appointed Trivulcio governor of Milan. Trivulcio 
was himself a Milanese citizen, driven into the service of Franco 
by hostility to Lodovico Sforza. He ruled in the interests of his 
own party, and soon alienated his subjects. Lodovico took 
advantage of this to return to Lombardy, and recovered Milan as 
easily as he had lost it. But the French army strengthened by 
reinforcements renewed the war. The Swiss in Lodovico’s service, 
being forbidden to fight against their fellow-countrymen, were 
compelled to desert him. He was given up to the French aiA 
imprisoned in the castle of Loches, where ho died after ten years!? 
captivity. Thus he expiated his own short-sighted policy ih| 
calling the French into Italy. 

^laving thus accomplished his fir^ object, Louis turned liis at- 
t^ion to the reduction of NapleA It was in vain that king 
Frederick offered to become the tributary of France. But Ferdinand 
the Catholic bad claims upon Naples and Louis was unwilling to 
incur the hostility of Spain. Accordingly, a treaty of partition was ^ 
arranged at (Jrana<Ja (1500). Louis was to have Abruzzi and Terra 
di Lavoro with the title of king, while Ferdinand was to receive 
Apulia and Calabria, the proviiices which lay nearest to his own 
kingdom of Sicily., The unncrupuloiis character of this treaty was 
disguised by the flimsy pretext that the conquest of Naples was 
merely the preliminary of a crusade against the Turks. Frederick of 
Naples, who expected nothing but friendship from the king of Aragon, 
could make no resistance. He surrendered Naples to the French 
in 1501, and ended his life a prisoner in France. 

\Thus the first object of the treaty of Granada was attained ; the 
partition proved more difficult. A quarrel between tho French and 
Spaniards soon developed into open war. The military skill of tho 
Spanish commander, Gonsalvo triumphed in every 

contest. Defeated in the battles of Seminar|i and Cerignola, tho 
French were compelled to withdraw, and Najiles was annexed to 
Spain In 1504 a large French army attempted the recovery 

of Naples, wit it was completely routed by Gonsalvo on the 
Garigliano. Piero do Medici, who fought on tho French side in 
the battle, was drowned in the river. 

§ 5. Meanwhile the papal states had been the scene of momentous 
events. Alexander VI. reaped all tho advantages he had hoped to 
gain from the French alliance, j ^ s ar JBo rgia wa g second son, 

ftSd l^^td been destined for promotion in tlio church. But he soon 
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wearied of this career, muixiered his brother the duke of Gandia, 
and induced the pd|)e to embark in* schemes for his temporal ag- 
grandisement. His object was to form a great secular power out 
of the states of the church. The assistance of French troops en- 
abled him to conquer Romagna, which liacl long been divided 
among a number of 23raclically independent princes. By a ]X)licy 
of unscrupulous cruelly, Ccesar succeeded in establishing a strong 
central government in the hitherto distracted province. With an 
unscrupulous ability, which extorted the admiration of Machiavelli, 
he extended his ]X)wer over the duchy of Urbino, Perugia, and other 
important territories. When his adherents appeared untrustworthy, 
he entrapped them at Sinigaglia and murdered them. His jwwer 
was supremo iu central italy, and he began to meditate the 
conquest of Tuscan yj| But lie had always to face the danger that 
the two chief supports of his ]X)wer might fail him. The French 
were not unlikely to become hostile, and his father might die. To 
make himself independent of France, he took advantage of tho 
Neai)olitan war to enter into relations with Spain. But his chief 
object was to secure his i^ower against a 2 '>robable reaction after his 
father’s death. He secured a majority among the cardinals so as 
to dictate tho choice of a new po|)e. All jxTsons in Rome whose 
hostility was feared were removed by poison or the dagger. But 
his carefully devise ! ix)licy jirovcd a fiihire. ^J’ho received account 
of Alexander VJ.’s death is that he and his son accidentally drank 
tho jjoison jirepircd for the Cardinal of Cornelo. ^The i>ope dkd, 
and though Ca;sar Borgia recovered, his life was for some time iu 
danger. This unforeseen accident iwevenlcd his taking the necessary 
steps, and enabled his enemies to concert their measures without 
opposition.^ The choice of the cardinals fell first on Francesco 
Piccolomihi, who took the name of Pius 111. but died within a few 
days. I'he cardinals reassembled and elected Giuliano della Rovere, 
a nephew of Sixtus IV., who became pojxj with the title of 
Julius II. The great object of Julius’ ambition was to extend tho 
impal power, and he determined to take advantage of Caesar Borgia's 
conquests for that purpose. Cajsar was imprisoned and compelled 
'to surrender his territories to the papacy. On his release lie es- 
caped to Naples, where he was betrayed by Gonsalvo do Cordova 
and sent n prisoner to S|iain. After three years’ captivity he 
escaped to Navarre, where he perished in a civil war in 1510^ 

§ 6. The Borgias had within three years consolidated a power 
which they intended to make their own. In this they failed, and 
the fruits of their success were reaped by the i)apacy. Thanks to his 

bis pred eces^rs had^']^^ But he uras tractive and restless to 
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remain contented with this. Ho wished to recover all the territory 
to which the papal see coul<^ lay claims. Venice was in possession 
of Faen^a, Rimini and Ravenna, and Julius ^vas determined to wjjgst 
theni from her. For this purix)se he made use of the jealous^ with 
wTncrffio ^tiropean princes regarded the republic. The Venetians 
had remained selfishly aloof from the contests in Italy, and had 
sought to aggrandise themselves by means of the disasters of other 
states. i/Onis XII. of Fran(^ was anxious to I'ecover Cremona and 
Ghiara d’Adda, with which lie had purchased the Venetian allianci^ 
and also Bergamo and BrescLo, which had formerly belonged to the 
duchy of Milan. Ferdinand the Catholic resented the loss of the five 
Apulian ports which had been ceded to Venice in 1495 in r c| | ^| |jrn 
for assistance in the rcconqucst of Naples from the Fr^cli. Maxi- 
tnjliaii had old grounds of qtiarrel with the republic, both as^ 
c ynperor and i^s duke of Austri a. Julius II. took advantage of thesef 
^^ious grievances to form a general l eague against Venice a t 
flunhr^y in 1508^ The campaign was bcgimby the french in 
1609. TlicVen^an army was defeated at the battle of Agnadello 
or Vaila. Julius XL annexed Faenza, Rimini and. Ravenna, while 
Otranto, Brindisi and the other ports were regained by Naples, The 
ix)wer of Venice seemed on the verge of complete annihilation, bq| 
it was saved by the quarrels which broke out among its enemies. 

Julius ir. had no sooner gained one object than with startling 
suddenness he set out in pursuit of another. He had himself been 
an active partisan of Charles VIIT., but circumstances had changed, 
and he_d£tnrmined to free Italy from the foreigners . His first 
hostility was directed against the French, but to opix)sc them he 
had to make use of the power of Spain. Q^n 1510 he absolved the 
Venetians from the interdict he had issued against them, and de* 
tached Ferdinand from the league of Cambray\ Thus Italy was 
again convulsed by a new war. At first the pope w’as unsuccessful. 
A revolt in Bologna gave that city to the French, and Julius returned 
discomfited to Rome. But a hasty move on the part of the French 
king roused him to new vigour. (Louis XII. summoned a genera|| 
council at Pisa and threatened to try and depose the pope. ThiJ' 
interference with ecclesiastical aflairs alienated the European princesf 
and Julius dL_was enaW^^ cooclud e the so-called Holy Lei^ue 

i n Octotor i51 1» Its members wgu jijlaxii^^^^^ Ferdinand' Ihe 

CathdlicTnSi^ yil I.^ , ]^gland ih© Swisi^ The war began 

in IST^ wi IK tW siege of Bologna, which was saved by the energy 
of the youthful French commander, Gaston de Foix. Bergamo and 
Brescia, which had been seized by Venice, were reconquer^ by the 
French. Gaston de Foix, raised to the summit of fame by these 
victories, marched towards Rome. On his way he bad to fight with 
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the aimy of the League at Ravenna. He won a glorious victory, but 
was himself slain at the age of 23. His death was more fatal to 
the French than his victory had been to their enemies. His 
successor, La Palisse, was compelled to retire to Lombardy. There 
he was attacked by the Swiss and driven out of Italy into France. 

) Thc duchy of Milan was given to Maximilian Sforza, the eldest son 
of Lodovico, and thus the Swiss thought to repair the wrong they 
had done to the father. But Brescia and Bergamo were restored to 
Venice, and the pope seized upon Parma and Piacenza. 

The loss of Milan was not the only disaster the French had to 
undergo. Ferdinand the Catholic drove John d*Albi-et from 
Navarro and annexed that kingdom. Henry VIII. and Maxi- 
milian invaded France, took several towns, and routed some 
French troops at Guinegate. To divert the attention of England 
James IV, of Scotland was induced to cross the border, but he was 
defeated and killed at Flodden. Louis XII. was compelled to make 
peicp. In April, 1513, he concluded a truce at Orthoz with Fer- 
dinand, leaving Navarre in his hands. Peace was made with 
England in 1514, ImT Louis married Henry Vlll.’s sister Mary. 
He did not long survive the failure of his Italian policy, and died 
1 Jan,, 1515. flic had been a popular king of France, where his 
easy good nature and his economy had done much to reconcile the 
j^ople to a government which had been built up by harsher measures, 
j But be wasted the resources of the country in schemes of aggran- 
I disement from which France had little or nothing to gain^ 

Before he could witness the final humiliation of France, Julius II. 
had died (21 February, 1513). Hc.wais guiltless of the nepotism 
which aroused such enmity against his predecessors. Ills nephew, 
Francesco della llovcre, dbtained Urbino legally as the nephew of 
Guidolmldo Moiite|eltro. His comparative purity of motive has 
obtained for Julius a reputation which ho hardly deserves. ,11 is 
restless activity involved Italy in wars which produced no result 
commensurate with the bloodshed. It is true that the French were 
oxjxjlled, but only by establishing the power of the Spaniards. The 
author of the League of Cambray could awaken no nalional spirit in 
Italy, which might preserve the country from foreign inroads in the 
future. And the spectacle of a pope clad in armour and leading 
troops to the siege or the battle-field, though it was preferable to 
that of a pontiff steeped in degrading sensuality, was not likely to 
reconcile to the papacy the awakening opinion of Europe. ) 

§ 7. Julius II.'s successor, Leo X., was Giovanni de Medici, the 
second son of Lorenzo the Magnificent. He had been exiled from 
Florence on the downfall of his brother Piero, After that event the 
Florentines had established a republic under the guidance of the great 
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reformer Sa voparo^ ^ lie induced them to form a great council 
on the model of the Venclian constitution. But tlie mpublican 
government dejxinded too much for its hold on the people upon the} 
continued influence of Savonarola. That influence was weakened' 
by disasters in foreign politics, especially by the failure of the 
efforts to recover Pisa. A strong party was formed against the 
preacher, whose character was not robust enough to stand the trials 
of alternate triumph and failure. The Pope, whom ho had attacked 
with vehemence, excommunicated liiin as a heretic, and in 1498 he 
was executed before the Palazzo Vecchio. Florence continued the 
siege of Pisa, which absorbed tlie attention and resources of the 
city, but without success. The head of the government was Piero 
Soderini, who had been elected gonfalonier for life. But intrigues 
outside tliG city and discontent within proved fatal to Florentine 
independence. After the expulsion of the French, Giovanni del 
Medici induced the Spaniards to attack Florence. The city wad 
taken (30 August, 1512) and the Medici were restored to power.! 
Piero’s son Lorenzo became the ruler of the city under the patronage 
of his uncle Leo X. 

§ As Louis XIL left no sons, the French ^ cipwn^ p 
Franci^, count of Angouleme, a young and ambitiou s prince . lie 
married bis predecessor’s daughter Claude, and thus prevented the 
separation of Brittany, of which she was the heiress. Francis I. was 
determined to wrest the duchy of Milan from Maximilian Sforza, 
Collecting an army he crossed the Alps with unex|X3cted rapidity 
Ixsfore the Swiss were prepared to oppose him. Like his predecessor, 
Francis T. was siipiiorted by the Venetians, and they diverted the 
attention of the Spaniards. Thus the burden of the war fell \\}^\\ 
the Swiss, who were routed at the two days’ battle of Mangnano 
(13 and 14 September, 1515). Genoa had already been captured, 
and Maximilian Sforza now abdicated the duchy of Milan, and 
retired with a pension to France, where he died in obscurity in Iji ^Q . 

[ This tliird conquest of Milan by the French concluded for a time 
|lhc Italian wars, which had continued without intermission since 
*1404. Francis made peace with the Swiss at Freiburg, and 
resumed the old relations with them, which had Ikjoii interrupted 
by the rashness of Louis XIL \Vith Leo X. Francis had ap 
interview at Bologna. Parma and Piacenza were restored to Milan,/' 
and the king promised to siipiwrt Lorenzo de Medici in Florence.^ 
But the most important result of the interview jvas. the. Concordat 
of IStlfl. (This abolished the Pragmatic Sanction of I438,^hc 
foundation of the independence of the Galilean Clmrch. The powers 
which lind been assumed by the national synods under the 
Pragmatic Sanction were now shared between the pope and the 
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\ kin;;. The annates, or first year’s revenue of a new benefice, were 
I restore J to the paj)acy, but the Idng obtained the right of 
I appointing to ecclesiastical dignities. Thus, the central power of 
|the monarchy was established as firmly in the Church as it had 
Wready lx5cn in the state. 

Ferdinand the Catholic was alarmed at the re-establishment of the 
French power in Italy. Dreading an attack u]:)on Naples, he tried 
to form a now Eiiroi)ean league against France, But his death in 
151G gave the Spanish crown to his grandson Chatlca, with whom 
j^Francis I, concluded the treaty of Noyon. Thus Italy enjoyed a 
|brief interval of jieace, to be followe<l in a few years by the outbreak 
k>f wars on a larger scale than cvct. 
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RIVALRY BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE HAPSBUBGS— 

FIRST PERIOD. 

§ 1. Contest between Charles V. and Francis I. for the Empire ; success of 
Charles; grounds of quarrel between the two princes. § 2. Charles 
allies himself with Henry VIII. and Leo X.; outbreak of the war in 
1520; Italian campaign of 1521; death of Leo X.; acces.sion of 
Adrian VI. and Clement VII. § 3. Defection of the Constable of 
Uourbon; campaign of 1524; failure of Charles* invasion of France; 
Francis captured at Pavia. § 4. Reaction caused by Charles* success ; 
treaty of Madrid ; Francis breaks the treaty and forms a league against 
Charles. § 5. Campaign of 1527 ; sack of Rome ; Lautrec in Italy, 
1528 ; failure of French siege of Naples. § 6. Treaties of Cambray ami 
Barcelona ; second restoration of the Medici in Florence. § 7. Ferdi- 
nand of Austria acquires the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary. 

§ 1. The election of an emperor, in 1519, to succeed Maximilian 
iuvolved imix)rtant consequences not only for Germany but for 
> diolo of Euro^y . Maximilian, in his later years, had endeavoured 
to secure the crown for his grandson Charles. But the olectorg ^ 
weroJbv nojneans anxio us to su_bm .iL.lCLJa. J)rinco_whp ^yas alre ady 
jiilor of, Spain, the K^herlands, JTaples, Sici ly, and t lio Ney ^ 
World^and wlio now succeeded liis grahdlafher in the duchy of * 
Alicia, They were also unwilling to allow the imixjrial crown to 
become lieredittiry in the house of IJapsbiirg, whicli had already 
licld it for three generations. These considerations encouraged 
Francis I. of France to come forward as a candidate for the empire. 
At first circumstances seemed to combine in his favour. He was 
still ill the height of his military fame as the victor of Marignano, 
and no piincc seemed so capable pf leading the forces of Europe 
against the Turks. He was in close relations with the Rhenish 
electors whose territories bordered on his own ; and since the treaty 
of Bologna he had been on the best terms with Pope Leo X. He 
sjiared no bribes and promises to purchase supporters, but before 
long his chances began to dwindle. Public opinion in Germany- 
would be outraged by the election of a foreigner, and the electorsi? 
though in-esponsible, could not wholly disregard this opinionl 
Charles was a German, at least on the paternal side, and as duke of 
Austria he was a German prince. The managers of his cause were 
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no less lavish in money and promises than the French king. The 
elector Frederick of Sa^cony, whose character gave him important 
influence, and who might have obtained the vacant dignity for 
himself had he wished, declared for Charles, One by one the 
electors began to desert Francis for his rival The archbishop of 
Trier was the last to go over, and on the 28th of June, 1519, 
Charles V. was unanimously elected. Thus the highest dignity in. 
Christendom was conferred upon %^youth of nineteen, whose do-: 
V minions made him the most powerful prince that had ruled in 
^Europe since Charles the Greit. The German princes were not 
"blind to the risk of their independence in the choice of such a 
ruler, and they extorted conditions from him for their own security. 
The object of the capitulation which Charles had to sign was the 
establishment of those constitutional reforms which had been 
attempted under Maximilian. He promised to renew the authority 
of the Imperial Chamber, and by creating a Council of Regency to 
give the estates a share in the executive government. These 
reforms were insisted upon at the Diet cf Worms in 1521, after 
Charles* arrival in Germany. 

It was obvious from the first that a war must break out between 
Charles V. and Francis I. Not only had the contest for the empire 
aroused a feeling of personal enmity between them, but at every 
point at wbicli their tcirritories touched there wore causes of quarrel, 
;Jn Italj, Charles held Naples as the successor of Ferdinand, but 
ftho’^claims of Charles VIIL to that kingdom had descended to 
i Francis. The duchy of Milan had been conquered by Francis I., 
but Milan was an imperial fief and he had never received any 
' investiture of it. Then Charles was pre-eminently a Burgundian 
prince, the descendant of Charles the Bold and the heir to his 
rivalry with France. The duchy of Burgundy had been annexed 
by Louis XL, but the representative of the old dukes was unlikely 
to acquiesce in its loss. In Flanders and Arto is also there were 
conflicting claims. On the side of the Pyrenees, Charles retained 
Nav22£? w'hich Ferdinand had expelled John d’Albret. The 
cause of the exiled family had been warmly espoused by the 
French Court. In addition to these isolated grounds of dispute, the 
rivalry had a wider aspect. Charles’ power was dangerous to 
the independence of the lesser states of Europe, Francis obtained 
no inconsiderable increase of strength by acting as the champion of 
national rights against a claimant to universal rule. He plays 
somewhat the same part in the 16th century that England played 
in the Napoleonic wars^ 

§ 2. War being reco^sed as inevitable, the two princes set them- 
selves to secure allies, They were especially anxious for the 
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support of Henry VIII. and Pope Leo X. Francis invited the 
English king to that famous interview which is knmvn as the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. But Charles had already visited 
England and gained over both Henry and his all-powerful minister 
Wolsey. From the pomp and festivity of his interview with 
Francis, Henry VIII. proceeded to meet Charles at Gravelines, and 
there conclud^ a treaty with him. Francis relied complacently on 
the support of Leo X., but Charles could make offers which were 
irresistible to the pope. Leo was anxious to put an end to tlve 
spread of reforming doctrines in Crermany; he was even more 
anxious to recover Parma and Piacenza, which had been annexed 
by his predecessor, but which he had been compelled to resign. 
Accordingly a treaty was concluded between jwpe and cmiMjror, by 
which it was decided to expel the French from Milan, and to give 
that duchy to Francesco Sforza, the second son of Lodovico. 
Charles took the Medici family under his protection, and Parma 
and Piacenza were to be ceded to the pope. 

The war was commenced in Navarre, whither a French army 
was despatched to espouse the cause of Henry d’Albret in 1520. ■ 
The campaign is notable only for the fact that at the siege of 
P^mpeliuftaj Ignatius Loyola, then a young Spanish knight, received 
a severe wound. On his sick-bed his attention was drawn to ^ 
religion, and ho rose from it to become the founder of the Jesuits. ^ 
The French ea.sily overran Navarre, but were as easily driven out 
again. campaign on the border of the Netherlands was equally 
indecisive. In Italy alone was the war important. There the 
imperial troops, composed of Germans and Spaniards and assisted 
by the Swiss in the pay of the pope, drove the French from Milan. ' 
The French commander, Lautrec, who shewed more vigour than 
ability, attempted to recover the province, but was defeated at 
Bicocca, and forced to retire from Lombardy. Thus the treaty 
between Charles and Leo was fulfilled. Parma and Piacenza were 
annexed to the papacy, Milan was given to Francesco Sforza, who 
swore fealty to the emperor. 

The news of the siicOess of his troops reached Leo X. at Rome 
just before his death, which is said to have been hastenal by 
excessive joy. His successor was Adrian Vj^., who had been 
Charles’ tutor and had acted as regent in Spain during the revolt of 
the communes. Adrian was a man of self-denying integrity, and 
projected reforms in the Church which, if carried out, might have 
changed the history of Europe. But his schemes made him un- 
popular in Rome, and he died before ho could accomplish anything 
(1523). Imperial influence again prevailed with the cardinals, and 
secured the election of Cardinal GiuUo de Medici, the nephew of 
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Lorenzo the Magnificent, and hitherto the devoted adherent of 
Spain. He took the name of Clemenf; VIJ. 

§ 3. Francis I. was deeply chagrined at the loss of Milan, and just 
when his aflairs appeared most desperate he was threatened with 
new dangers by the treachery of the Constable of Bourbon. 
Jxniis XI. had married his daughter 4^n§,j« heir 

to the duchy of Bourbon, on condition that, in defoult of male 
cldiTfcn, the duchy should pass to the crown. Thus tire younger 
branch, of Montpensier, was to be disinherited. When duke Peter 
died, leaving an only daughter Susanna, the crown might have 
claimed the succession. But Louis XII., less anxious about the 
royal rights, married Susanna to Charles of Montpensier, who thus 
became duke of Bourbon, and was made by Francis 1. Constable 
of France. But before long the ix)wer of the subject became an 
object of jealousy to the king ; and the Constable also quarrelled 
with Francis* mother, Louise of Savoy. The death of Susanna gave 
Louise a claim to Bourbon as the niece of Peter of Beaujeu. The 
crown could base still more sweeping claims on the treaty extorted 
by Louis XT. Charles of Bourbon, seeing himself in danger of 
being stripped of his territories, determined to save himself by 
treason. He made overtures to Charles V. and Henry VIII., 
offering to co-operate with them in an invasion of Franco. Henry 
hoped to realise the designs of his predecessors on the French 
crown; while the ancient kingdom of Arles was to be revived for 
Bourbon. The news of the plot reached Francis I. as he was 
preparing to start with liis army for Itoly. Ho at once hurried 
hack, and Bourbon, seeing his plans discovered, fled to join the 
imix?rial forces in Lombanly. Instead of the troops ho had 
promised he brought to the emperor nothing but the services of a 
proscribed exile. 

JFrancis allowed his army to cross the Alps without him under 
an incaixihle favourite, Boiinivct. Had the latter marched straight 
upon Milan he must have seized the defenceless city. But his delay 
gave strength and courage to the garrison, and winter soon put au 
end to the campaign. Early in 1524 the imperialists defeated the 
French on the Se|^a. where the Chevalier Bayard met his death. 
Boniiivct was compelled to withdraw to France, 

Emboldened by this success and by the representations of Bour- 
bon, Charles V. now determined to invade France and to crush his 
rival. An army under Bourbon and Pescara entered Provence, and 
laid seige to Marseilles. It was in vain that Bourbon urged a 
march towards his own territories, the emperor was anxious to 
acquire a port which would give him an easy entrance into France. 

* Pestilence decimated the besieging forces, and the advance of 
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Francis from Avignon forced them to a hasty and disorderly retreat^ 
It was now Francis’ turn to be carried away by success, Hegard* 
less of the advice of his mother and his wiser counsellors^ he again 
crossed the Alps with a fineanny. ‘No preparations had been made 
for resistance, and, marching at once to Milan, he made himself 
master of the city without opposition. Instead of pursuing and 
crushing the, imperial army he sat down to besiege Pavia, The’ 
obstinate defence of the garrison under Antonio da TSh^va gave 
Bourbon and Pescara time to collect recruits. In 1625 they left 
their camp at Lodi and advanced to the relief- of Pavia. With 
rash self-confidence, Francis not only weakened his army by send- 
ing 10,000 men to Naples, but also determined to await the enemy 
in his entrenchments. The battle which ensued was as fatal to tho 
French as Poitiers or Agincourt. Ten thousand men fell on the 
field, and among the prisoners was the king himselO 

§ 4, xThis overwhelming success produced a sudden reaction among 
the emperor’s allies, iln Italy there was a general fear lest tho 
Spanish power should wcome supreme.^ The Pope, Clement VJL, 
who owed his election to Charles, and whose only hope of restoring 
religious unity lay in the emperor’s alliance, allowed himself to bo 
influenced by his interests as a Medici, and became a bitter ^pen^y of 
Spain. Ei:a^S®sco Sforza follAhaethc B^ppet in Mij^^ 

was eager to free himself from imperial tni^c^jag p. Henry VIII., who 
had no motive beyond his own aggrandisement, urged Charles to a 
joint invasion of France, hoping to place the crown on his own 
head. But neither Charles nor Bourbon were anxious to gratify 
English ambition. This disappointment oi)ened Henry’s eyes to the 
dangers with which Charles’ success threatened Europe. Wolsey 
was already alienated by the successive elections of Adrian VI, 
and Clement VJI. to the papacy. I^uisc of Savoy, who acted as 
regent in France during her sons captivity, was keen to take 
advantage of the change in political opinion. She concluded av 
truce with England and opened diplomatic relations with tho 
poj)e. She even applied for assistance to the Tujkish sultan 
Solyman. 

Meanwhile, regardless or ignomnt of these symptoms of hostility, 
Charles thought only of extorting extreme concessions from his 
captive rival. In this his policy was short-sighted. France was 
not conquered, though it had lost its king. Terms which injured 
the vital interests of France were certain not to be carried out, and 
must give rise to further hostilities. Francis, however, eager to 
gain freedom, accepted the treaty of Madrid in January, isgG. By 
this he promised to restore the duchy of Burgundy, to give up his 
claims upon Naples, Milan, Flanders and Artois, and to furnish no 
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more assistance to Ilonry d’Albret. Two of his sons were to 
become hostages, and he himself wasLto marry Charles* sister, the 
dowager Queen of Portugal. Qfl tW ty;ps.,|*rancia was allowed 
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Before signing the treaty, he had declared his acceptance to ho 
compulsory and therefore not binding. The cession of Burgundy 
was impossible, and he at once determined to renew the war. The 
hostility to the emperor which prevailed in Italy offered him great 
ndvant^es. Venice, Milan and the pojTo became members of a new 
Holy League at Cognac (May, 1526), with the object of compelling 
Charles to release the French princes and to give Francesco Sforza 
independent possession of Milan. Henry YIII. was acknowledged 
as protector of the league. 

§ 5. (Charles, while loudly declaiming against the faithlessness <rf 
the French king, took measures for an energetic prosecution of the 
war.j Bourbon*s army was far superior to that of the league, which 
was commanded by the duke of IT rhino. Francesco Sforza was 
speedily forced to surreuder, and his duchy fell into the hands of 
the imperialists. Bourbon now received large reinforcements of 
Protestant troops from Germany under George Frundsberg. But 
the emperor scut neither instructions nor money to pay the troops. 
They became mutinous, and it was only possible to pacify them by 
the plunder of some rich city. In Bourbon’s circumstances the 
boldest policy seemed the safest, and he marched straight upon 
Borne. Frundsberg announced his intention to hang the pope. 
Clement VIT., trusting to the sanctity of his position, made no 
preparations for defence. Bourbon was killed at the first onslaught, 
hut his soldier’s avenged his death by the capture and sack of the 
imperial city. The new commander, Philibert Prince of Orange, 
was powerless to restrain their excesses, and Rome suffered more 


than it had done at the hands of Goths and Vandals centuries 


before. Clement VII., beseiged in the fortress of St. Angelo, was 
compelled to surrender himself a prisoner. Flnrp.nfinAg xy^rp 


Charles’ second great success and the outrage on the pa^ml dignity 
produced a still deeper impression than tlje victory of Pavia. 
Francesco Sforza and the Venetians renewed their league, which was 
joined by Florence. (Francis I., who had hitherto done nothing for 
his Italian allies, despatched a large army under Lautrec into Italy. 
Laiitreo captured Genoa, where he restored the exiled Fregosi and 
Dorias, and might have conquered Lombardy with case. But the 
French were more anxious to humiliate the emperor than to restore 
Francesco Sforza. Regardless of the entreaties of his allies, Lautreo 
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marched soulhwardp^ The news of his appraach necessitated the 
release of Clement YTT., who fled to Orvieto. With great difficulty 
the Prince of Orange induced the imperial army to leave its comfort- 
able quarters in Rome, and threw himself into Naples just before 
tbc arrival of the French. Laiitrec at once blockaded the city, 
while Andrea Dona, the first admiral of the age, cut off all con- 
nection by sea. Naples must have fallen but for the imprudent 
conduct of the French king, who determined to humble Genoa by 
making a great poi*t of its old rival Savona. Doria’s patriotism was 
stronger than his attachment to Franco. He entered the service of 
Charles, expelled the French from Genoa, and restored the indepen- 
dence of his native city. Thus Naples was saved. Pestilence 
the besieging army and carried off Lawtrcc . The remnant 
<^f t.hn gr(»p»li fni-ffaa was fori^fl.1 to surrender flt Aversa . Fmneis 
made another effort in 1529 to retrieve his falling fortunes in Italy. 
An army under St. Pol invaded Lombardy, but was completely 
defeated by Antonio da Leyva. 

§ G^Theso French reverses i:n*oducod a desire for peace, to which 
Charles, hampered by want of money, was not unwilling to accede. 
The negotiations were managed by Louise of Savoy and Margaret^ 
the emperor’s aunt. treatv Cambray^was 

concluded on the basis of the former treaty of Madri d ^ Ch artes 
wi®re^^Trjlm "to thelmmeffiSafe^ of Burgundy, but the 

other articles were confirmed .\ Francis ^Ya3 to renounce all 
pretensions to Milan, Naples, Genoa . Flanders and Artois, anttTok 
complete his marriage with Elt‘anor of Oi these conditions* 

his sons were to he set at liberty^ 

Before the conclusion of this treaty, Charles had come to terms 
with the pope at Barcelona. Not only did the emperor agree to the 
complete restoration of the States of the Church, but he also took 
the Medici family under his protection. Florence was to be restored 
to them, and Charles* natural daughter, Margaret, was to marry 
Alessandro de Medici. Charles now left Spain to visit Italy in 
persqn.^ At Bologna he received ithe impenal crown from the pope, 
the last emperor who was so crowned. (Francesco Sforza did 
homage and received again the duchy of Milan.) Florence, after an 
obstinate defence, was reduced and compelled to submit to Alessan- 
dro de Medici. After thus settling Italian affairs with the high 
hand, Charles V. proceeded to Germany. 

Thus the war, which had lasted with but slight intermission fori 
nine years, ended in the humiliation of Francis J. The baught^ 
victor of Marignano was driven altogether from Italy. The loss on 
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the Italians. But France itself Lad suffered less than its ruler. ' 
The strength and unity of the kingdom had been increased by tlio 
war, and had manifested itself in the easy repulse of hostile invasions, 
(the interests of Franco lay in the maintenance or extension of its 
frontiers, not in the assertion of dynastic claims in Italy^ T.ho l^^s 
of Burgundy would have been a vital injury to France. But 
Burgundy was retained, and this in itself was more than compensa- 
tion for the loss of Milan. 

§ 7. House of Hapsburg had advanced further during the 
War on its peculiar career. It liad obtained that suiiremacy in Italy, 
which it retained with small profit to itself or its subjects for throe 
centuries. Naples and Milan were under its direct rule ; Florence 
and the papacy were dependent allies. Venice alone remained 
independent, but Venice was no longer what it had bcon£]^^nd 
while establishing their i)ower over Italy, the Ilapsburgs had also 
extended their dominions in eastern Euroj^;) In 1526, Lewis, the 
Jagelloii king of Hungary and Bohemia, had been killed in the 
battle of l^Iohacz with the Turks. His sister was married to 
Charles’ brothcrFcrdiuand, to whom the emperor had handed over 
the Austrian territories. Partly on his marriage and partly on 
treaty rights Ferdinand based a claim to the vacant crowns. In 
Bohemia the dukes of Bavaria were encouraged by Clement VI 1. to 
become his rivals. But in that country Hussite traditions were still 
a power, and Ferdinand’s religious moderation secured liim the 
crown against the harsh orthodoxy of a papal nominee. In Hungary 
a native noble, John Zapolya, came forward to claim the throne. 
Ferdinand defeated him, and received the crown at Stuhlweisscii- 
buig. But Zapolya’s cause was esix)used by the Turkish sultan, 
who utilised the opiwrtunity to make new conquests. In the end 
Ferdinand had to content himself with the royal title and a long 
strip of western Hungary. Zapolya founded the principality of 
Transylvania or Sicbenbiirgen in the north-east, while the Turks 
annexed llio south-eastern part of the kingdom. (The necessity of 
making head against Turkish aggression was not the least of the 
motives which induced Charles V. to conclude the treaty of 
Cambray.> 
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OIIAFTER IV. 

THE REFORMATION. 

I. Germ.\xv. — § 1. Martin Luther; his early life; protest against in- 
dulgences; Melancthon; Ulrich von Hutten; burning of the papal 
bull.. § 2. Policy of Charles V.; Diet of Worm.s; Luther in the 
Wartburg. § 3. Disturbances in Wittenberg; Luther’s reappearance; 
action of the German princes. § 4. Knights* war ; reaction against 
the Reformation. §5. Revolt of the peasants; Luthers attitude. 
§ 6. Charles V. quarrels with the Poi>e; Diet of Speier; progress of 
the Reformation. § 7. Protest of Speier; confession of Augsburg; 
League of Schmalkaldc; Turkish war; treaty of Nuremberg. JI. 
SwrrzEULAND. — § 8. Career of Zwingli. § 9. Quarrels among the 
Swiss Cantons ; death of Zwingli ; didcrences between his teaching and 
that of Luther. III. ScANmjJAViA. — § 10. Weakness of the Cnlmar 
Union; deposition of Christian If. of Denmark. § 11. Reign of 
Frederick 1. ; Reformation in Denmark under Christian IIL § 12. 
Blood-bath of Stockholm ; revolt of Sweden under Gustavus Vasa. 
§ 13. Political motives for Swedish Reformation ; Diet of WesterSs ; 
hereditary monarchy established. IV. John Calvin and the Re- 
FORMATiOxV IN GENEVA. — § 14. Political condition of Geneva; teaching 
of Farel. § 15. Calvin arrives in Geneva ; harshness of his sy&tem ; 
period of exile, § 16. Calvin returns to Geneva; peculiarities of his 
doctrine and institutions; i)ersecutiou of his opponents; historical 
importance of Calvinism. 


I. Germany. 

§ 1. The revolt against mediaeval restraints upon freedom of thought 
had been commenced by the Italians in the so-called Renaissance ; 
it was completed by the Germans in the Reformation. The Italian 
human! Rt.<; had been inevitably compelled to question many of the 
received dogmas, and to ridicule established superstitions. But 
they were content with negative criticism ; they had not sufficient 
earnestness to insist on any positive reform^ That the renaissance 
spirit was compatible with acquiescence in existing abuses is obvious 
from the fac^Jhat Leo X., the representative patron of literature 
and art, was himself pope, that the refined sensualist, who devoted 
himself with equal zest to the jileasures of the intellect and of the | 
table, was eager to suppress religious innovation with fire and J 
sword. ( It was reserved for the more serious Germans to extend the 
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Immaniiit teaching to religion, and thus to further the emancipa- 
tion of Europe,. ? . 

Martin . Luther, whose name stands for ever connected with the 
great movement of which he was the leader, was born at Eislehen 
on the 10th of November, 14^^* Ills father was a jx)or miner, and 
Jiis youth was one of hardship and suffering. His education began 
at the school of Mansfeld, and he always spoke with horror of the 
severity of his teachers. At the age of fifteen he was sent to 
another school at Eisenach, where he found a more comfortable 
home with relations of his mother. His father was by this time 
in easier circumstances, and he was able to support his son at the 
|University of Erfurt, then the centre of the humanist teaching in 
|Germany. But Luther’s religious nature preserved him from the 
indifiercnco so often the result of this teaching; he refused to 
comply with his father’s desire that he should become a lawyer, 
and in 1505 he entered an Augustine monastery. This was an 
all-im]X)rtant step in his life. All real vigorous reform must 
proceed from within. A humanist reformation, imposed by the 
culture of the outside world, could have had jione of that deep 
moral feeling which characterised the intlucnce of Luther. 

In his monastic retirement Luther devoted himself to study, 
especially of the Bible and the works of Augustine, Here he first 
arrived at the unconscious perception of the wide differences 
between the old Christianity and the secular church which had 
grown up from it. In 1508 he wms transferred to Wittenberg, to 
become a professor in the new university, which had beeirfoiihded 
tlure in 1502 by Frederick the Wise of Saxony. Luther’s vigorous 
personality and eloquence soon made him a power in Wittenberg 
and a favourite at the elector’s court. The duty of teaching coin- 
]>cllcd him to formulate his opinions, and to get rid of the 
mysticism which had hitherto blinded him. But he was not 
yet conscious of any opposition to the church of which he was a 
member. 1512..Iie made a pilyrimngn wjlh f^£iy« 

pf tho mnsf. prnfnnnd <]inu;Th thn witli 

corruption and immorality pqti After his 

Return he was employed in developing his doctrine of justification 
iby faith, which was opiX)scd not so much to the dogmas as to the 
practices of Roman Catholicis m. 

(Just at this time he was brought face to face witli the most 
flagrant abuse in the church, the sale of indulgence^ The doctrine 
of indulgences was based on the theory that the merits of the; 
whole church exceeded the sins of individual members, and that ^ 
therefore there was a surplus stock of grace, which was at the ! 
disposal of the pope as head of the Church. In earlier times, such 
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indulgences had only been granted on condition of confession anc 
the performance of penance. . A possible penance was the paymeni 
of money, and as the Church became more and more secular, thii 
had become the most satisfactory to the Roman Curia. Th< 
prevailing sentiment of the hierarchy ^vas expressed by a chamber- 
lain of Innocent VIIL, who said, “ God dcsireth noj; the death of (i 
sinner, but rather that he should pay and live,”CLco^., reduced 
to great straits by his building projects and by his war with the 
duke of Urbino, sent three coramissrdns into Germany to raise 
money by the sale of indulgence^ T|fe most shameless of the 
itiasrSftt vendors of pardon, Tetzel, apjieared in Saxony, and 
Luther was convulsed with indignation.^On Slat of October, 1517, 
he nailed nipetv-five theses on the door of the parish church o( 
ly j ^^enberg . In these he maintained that repentance was a 
necessary condition of pardon, and that without it the Jjj 2 gg]s 
indulgence was altogether impotent.^ 

\It was accident that made Luthers first quarrel with Rome turn 
on the question of indulgences ; but it was a very fortunate 
accident, because iL,pecurod for him the support of the German 
jirincej^ ^Their interests were naturally opposed to the papal 
exactions, and they bitterly resented the transit of their subjects’ 
money across the Alps. At the time of the Guuncil of Basel they 
had made vigorous ctforts to put a stop to the abuse, but they had 
been foiled by the treachery of Frederick III. They were now 
eager to back up the intrepid monk whose convictions were so 
allied with their interests. At the diet of Augsburg (1518), 
attempts were made to induce the emperor to sanction the general 
opposition to the papacy. But Maximilian, anxious to conciliate 
the pope, that he might cease to oppose hia pr«inf] ^on*s election^ 
refused to listen to the princes, and thus lost an excellent oppor- 
tunity of putting the empire at the head of the great movement, 
and of restoring the unity of German}^ 

(The Church was by no means without defenders ; both in Italy 
and in Germany theologians arose to confute Luther. The atten- 
tion of the pope was called to a controversy which affected so 
closely the revenues of the hierarchy . Attempts were made to 
bpng I.i|,t^ 9 y to reason bv remonstrance , ^l^ke Uardinal-Iegate 
Cajetan summoned him to Augsburg, but the liaughty ecclesiastic 
failed to overawe the intrepid monk. Another attempt was made 
by Carl von Miltitz, a man of the worIT rather than a churchman. 
He succeeded in inducing Luther to promise silence, on condition 
that his opponents should also abstain from controversy till the 
matter was conclusively settled. From this promise Luther was 
freed by the indiscreet conduct of EfelL Ji member of the orthodox 
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university of lugolstadt. Qgg issued a treatise in which he attacked 
Luther’s positions, and the latter came forward to answer him in a 
public discussion at Leipzig (June, 1519). No agreement could 
result from the discussion. Eck relied upon the authority of 
recent councils ; Luther on the Bible and the early Fathers. The 
chief result of the controversy was Luther’s avowal that several 
of the doctrines which had been condemned at Constance 

were fundamentally Chrisfa n. By thus denying the infallibility 
of a general council, LMier took the first step in a complete 
rupture with the ChurcliA < 

^ Just before this Luther had been joined by an important ally, 
Melancthon, who became professor of Greek at Wittenberg. 
Melancthon Avas a relative and pupil of Rcuchlin, and had 
already Avon reputation as a rising scholar. IBs zcalojLis co- 
oiieration Avas of the utmost service to Luther. The settlement 
of the reformed doctrines Avas mainly the work of Melancthon, 
Avhosc theology Avas more scholarly and accurate than that of his 
comrade. On the other hand, the practical tasks and the resistance 
to outside attack fell mostly to the more robust and independent 
Lntherj3 

{ Hitherto it had been douhlful Avhat attitude Avould be assumed by 
the German humanists towards the Keformation. This was settled 
by the conduct of the poet and satiiist Ulrich von lluttcn. At first 
he had regarded the dispute Avith contempt as a monkish quarrel: 
but as he became conscious of the magnitude of the question, and 
apiireciated Luther’s commanding attitude, he threw himself heart 
j,and soul into the cause. He desired to free Germany altogether 
ifrom its thraldom to the papacy. He gave np Avriting Latin and 
employed his native tongue, whe^e ix)Aver he had first learned from 
the Avorks of Luther. A greater man than Hutten, ^rasniiis, Avas 
also at first inclined to favour the reformers. He advM the elec- 
tor of Saxony not to Avithdraw his support from Luther^iAvhose only 
fault Avas that “ he had hit the jwpe on the crown and the monks on 
the belly.” ^ 

( Meanwhile Eck, finding that bis rival had not been silenced by 
the Leipzig discussion, determined to resort to other measures. 
Collecting Luther’s writings, he carried them to Borne, and there 

I laid them before a commission appointed by the pope. There was 
no doubt of its decision, Y. ^-g sued aJ^ull ^xcofT|| piinjmnMna> 

Luthfir and h is adherents and ordering his books to l)e 
himself Avas authorised to carry the bull to Germany, whither he 
mturned in triumph. But his reception was not enthusiastic. The‘‘ 
Germans were not inclinal to respect a decision which had been 
come to in Italy, at the instigation of a rival, and Avithout hearing 
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the accused^ Luther was prepared with liia answer, fie issued an 
apix^l “to the nobility of the German nation^and he attacked the 
papal authority in “The Dabyloniah Oaptmty of the Church.” 

(Then.j(ia.. the. 10th December, Ibe went in procession to the 

market-place at Wittenberg, and there publicly burnt the pope's 
bull. The elector of Saxony, following the advice of Erasmus, hadl 
already resolved that the bull should not be executed in hisl 
territories^ 

§ 2, Thus, then, the schism had been completed, and, with a coumge 
which captivated the people, Luther had broken down the bridge 
behind him. He was at war with the Church, and ecclesiastical 
weapons had failed against him. It was therefore necessary to appeal 
to the secular arm. At this conjuncture the nowly P.W.fcfld ampAmr 
Charles Y. made his firs t annearanco in Germany. Everything 
seemed to depend ui)on the will of a youth not yet of age. The 
religious policy of Charles V. has been a matter of dispute ; but the 
fact is that he had no religious policy at all. His religion was that 
of his ancestors, and he never gave sufficient thought to it to desire 
cither to change or to defend it. His policy was dictated solely by 
political interests, and varied with flboso interests. I'he cause (if his 
failure lay in the fact that, h^ing no rSf religious convictions 
himself, he had no conception of the influence of such convictions on 
others. 

The diet of Worms met on 28th of JanuajxJiiSl* After settling 
political questions, its attention was directed to religions differences, 
Luther appeared before the diet to defend his views. Hutten wrote 
to the emperor urging him to make no concessions to Rome. But 
Charles V. was moved neither by the heroic firmness of the monk 
nor by the eloquence of the po t. wished to secure the alliance 
of Lop je ^against Francis I.. This couTtl OUly be done by yieidihg' 
to the pope^ desire to put down reform.. A ccordingly the edict of 
Worms was issued, which declared Luther a bcr fitk.ap3^p ! ace 3n^ 
under ll|e imperial ban. 

*^f*he imperial l5dicir**was not a whit more efficacious than the 
papal bull. Luther himself had left Worms before its issue, and on 
his return journey tjie had been seized by the emissarie s of the 
friendly elector of Saxony and had been concealed in the castle of 
the Wartbm‘g.\ Tl^em he employed himself in study an4 i^ 
famous tran slation of the Bi ble, which not only created German 
prose, butlilsQ made religlSaT he T)rQD( ^rfY penpln, instead of 
being, as before, the monopoly of the priests. His disappearance, 
which was at first kept a profound secret, produced a marvellous 
impression in Germany. It was feared that ho had fallen a victim 
to the enmity of the Church, and indignation at his supposed 
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martyrdom increased the number of sympathisers and adherents. 
As the news leaked out that he was alive and in safety, there was a 
general feeling of joyful relief. Partly through popular literature, 
lliartly through the devoted energy of nreachers. the Li^theran doc- 
I trincs were snread throughou t the lengt)] hr^niith nf Ofirmanv. 
Trhe most orthodox pi inces were unable to sujjpress the obnoxious 
ibiit contagious heresy. 

§ 3. Ill Wittenberg, which was now more than ever thn centre pf 
reform , and which offered a safe refuge to religious exiles, the 
absence of Luther gave rise to grave dangers. His place was taken 
by C arlstadt . a zealous reformer but a man of little strength of 
character. Ho allowed liimsclf to be carried away by the desire 
for extreme and unnecessary changes. Among the numerous exiles 
who came to Wittenberg were the so-called “prophets” of 
Zwickau, Claus Storch and his followers, who urged the people to 
the wilflest excesses. Carlstadt fell completely under their influence. 
Riots ensued, in which the images in the churches were destroyed. 
There was danger that the elector Frederick would feel himself 
compelled to opixise a movement which produced such anarchy. 

The news of these events drew Luther from his retirement. At 
the ri.':k of his life ho returned to Wittenberg. In a series of 
six sermons he preached the necessity o f moderation , and con- 
demned the conduct of the jicpular leaders, liis influence pre- 
vailed. The “ prophets ” departed from Wittenberg, and order \^s 
restored. 

(Charles V. had left Germany after the diet of Worms. During 
his absence the government was in the hands of a Council of Regency, 
which had been created by the diet. For the first time Germany 
was subject to a national and representative government. The 
princes who formed a majority in the council were by no means 
influenced by the same motives as the emperor. In spite of the 
entreaties of the orthodox duke George of Saxony, they allowed the 
edict of Worms to fall into oblivion. Their motive in this was not 
an inclination to Lutheranism. Most of them feared that in the i 
excited condition of the people severe measures might produce an ( 
outbreak. And they were actuated by that jealousy of papal 
interference which had been more or less ixiwcrful among the 
German princes since the time of Lewis the Bavarian (1314-1317). 
The Imperial Chambeju which had been re-constituted in 1521, took 
no sleiii3l”td”^l'brco ilie edict, and disregard oil the urgent appeals of 
pope Adrian VI. The diet of Nurenaberg (1523) presented to the 
pope a huudred gravamina complaining oF the abuses of the 
ecclesiastical system. Thus, while the emiJeror, for political 
treasons, condemned Luther, the German nation adopted his cause 
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as their own. Before long Luther was able to leave the Wartlmrg 
and to again api^ear in publiawith perfect safety. 

§ 4. But, in spite of these encouragements, his position was one 
of great difficulty. He had been able to resist the tendency to 
religious extravagance, but he was unable to check the goMsttl 
aspirations^ which were in some respects the result of his teaching, 
Luther himself was a steadfast opponent of anything like 
resistance to authorit y ; but his views* on this point were by no 
means shared by all his followers. There were two great move- 
ments at this time, which directly grew out of the spirit of the 
Beformation, the . knig hts* war, and tlm peasant revolt. With both 
of them Luther couliT" not but jmrtly sympathise, yet he was 
compelled to disapprove oTthClil because tl ^py relied for sTrepesfu j 
u pon force . 

The knights, or lesser German nobility, occupied an anomalous 
portion, While they claimed to be indci)endcnt of any power 
except the emi)eror, they were excluded from all share in the diets. 
They had thus no common political interests with any other order 
and constantly fought for their own hand. They were fppcciallyj 
o p|X)sod to the increasin g powq r t.ha prinpng^ whom they regardedi 
as their natural enemies. The stx)ke8man of the l^pivhtl v uidfir nt. this 
time was Ulrich von H utton . He had been bitterly disapjx)inted by 
Charles V.’s conduct at Worms ; and he now conceived the idea of 
placing th e^knidits at the head of the national opposition to foreign 
and papal interference . With the strength thus obtained they 
would be able to overthrow the supremacy of the princes. lie gained 
over to his views Fianz von Sickingen . the owner of numerous 
castles on the Rhine and the commander of an independent army of 
personal followers. Had they made their movement immediately 
after the diet of Worms, it might have been successful. But 
Sickingen was then negotiating with the tmperor about assuming 
the command of an army against Francis I., and the opportune 
moment was allov.'cd to pass. But in 1522 the war was commenced 
I with an attack bn the elector of Trier. It was expected that he 
would be easily subdued. But Luther’s resolute opposition to war- 
like measures withheld general support from the knights, and the 
keen-siglited juinccs armed at once in defence of the interests of 
their order. Sickingen was repulsed from Trier and besieged in his^ 
strong castle of Landstubl. Its mediseval defences were battered 
down by artillery, and Sickingen died as his enemies entered the 
fortress (1623). Hutten escaj)ed and fled to Switzerland, whefe he 
died soon afterwards. The princes, aided by the modern system 
of warfare, gained a great victory, and the Rights, “ an army of 
officers without soLb ers^” were deprived of ^ political importanc; ^ 
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The knights* war and its hiiluro produced a reaction which was 
unfavourable to the progress of the Reformation. In spite of the 

I moderation displayed by Luther, the disorder was attributed to 
his teaching. Hitherto Germany had been united in the demand 
fnr rAfnrm in the Churc h, but a iiarty was now formed which was 
opposed to all reform. This was aided by the jxilicy of the new 
pope, Clement VII., who spt cardinal Campeggio to Germany to 
take advantage of the growing dislike of revolutionary progress. 
The legate failed in his demand for the enforcement of the edict of 
I Worms, but he succeeded in coming to terms with the 
■ Bavaria, the archduke of Au stria, an d most south German 

Inrince^. At a convention at Ba^shaa (LS^lV a~few superficial 
^etbrms were made and the power of the princes in Church matters 
was extended. On these terms it was agreed to take measures for 
the suppression of the Lutheran heresy. Thus the pone suceede d 
jn dividin g Gfirmnny in^p two hnstih^ In Anstria, Eavaria 

I and other provinces the reformers were persecuted and driven into 
exile. At the same time the power of the Council of Regency and 
of the Imperial Chamber, which depended u()on German unity, was 
lessened, and the constitution of these assemblies altered. 

§ 5. Thus the central authority was weakenedjustata timewben 
Mt was most wanted to preserve order. For the Catholic reaction 
r^ave new strength t) the radical party, and brought Luther’s 
moderate lolicy into discredit. Carlstadt became again the preacher 
of extreme measures. Expelled through Luther’s influence from 
Saxony, he wandered t.bronprh ( rermany, teaching yevol n- 

t ionary doctrines to the lower clas ses. He bad an able assistant in 
tfiis work in Thomas Miinzer, the most violent of the anabaptist 
prophets of Zwickau. These men found a welcome reception among 
the down-trodden class of peasantry. Of .all classes in G firman v 
^■he pmst depresse 1 and enslaved was the Bauer or peasan t. lltnlike 
the English villein, lie had as yet made no' step Towards the 
acquisition of personal liberty. He was the chattel of his master, i 
and he bad no legal or constitutional remedy against oppression.! 
Armed rebellion was his only resource. Already isolated move- 
ments had taken place in Kerapten (1492), in Elsass (1490), and in 
the neighbourhood of the Black Forest (1513). These had all 
been pv\t down with the strong hand, and the condition of the 
IDcasant was made even harder than before. But towards the end of 
a general risin g of peasants commenced, on a far larger and more 
important scale than before. Thy BuylRckijJip.. the peasants’ standard, 
was first raised in ^wabia . and their demands were formulated 
in twelve article s. 'Bieso are worth recording for their moderation, 
and because they give the best plue to the grievances complained of. 
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article is supi)orte<i by referenpe to the Scriptures, 
y 1. The congregation are to elect their minister. 

2. The great tithe (of corn) is to be paid, but the small tithes (oi 
animals) are to be abolished. 

3. The peasants are to be free, and no longer bondsme n. 

4. Game, fowls, and fish are to be free as uod created them. 

5. Fuel from the woods to be free to all. 

C. Compulsory service to bo no longer unlimited. 

7. All service beyond the contract to be paid for in wages. 

8. Rents to be regulated afresh in proportion to the value of the 
land, 

9. Arbitrary punishments to be put an end to. 

10. Common pastures and fields to be restored. 

11. Iloriots to be abolished. 

12. These propositions to be tested by Scripture, and if found 
contrary to that they are not to stand. 

These articles, moderate as they were, were promptly rejected by 
the ruling classes, and the reyolt The north of Germany 

was alone exempt from the general anarchy and bloodshed. The 
peasants’ demands were not everywhere so reasonable as in Swabia. 
In Thuringia especiall}’’, where Munzer w-as supreme, the wildest 
ideas prevailed. There was no concerted action among the peasants, 
and they were no match for the unitcfl forces of the prince s. If 
the knights had been ah ar.my of officers without soldiers, the 
Iieasants were an army of soldiers without officers. Everywher e 
the revolt was nut dowm with merciless sLveri tv. By the end of 
1525 the peasants’ w^r w^as at ap cnd . 

This result was due in great measure to Lnpimi^g 
Himself a peasant’s son, he might have been exiHJCled to sympathise 
with the sufferings of the class from which he had sprung ; and at 
the beginning of the revolt he tvrote a guarded letter in which he 
expressed such sympathy, though he advised the most cautious 
measures. This encouraged the peasants to hope that, if not with 
them, he would at any rate not be against them. But after the war 
had commenced Luther wrote another and very violent letter, in 
which he urged the princes to cut down the misguided men who 
had ventured to take the redress of their grievances into their own 
hands. Thus he definitely threw in his lot wUh the ruling classes, 
a fact which iu flncnced the whole course of the German Beforpq a> 
^SdAtthis critical conjuncture, Frederick the Wise of Saxony, 
the enlightened patron and supporter of Luther, died 
was succeeded in the electorate by his brother John, who was a still 
more zealous partisan of the reformers, J 
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§ 6. The revolt of the i^easants naturally strengthened the 
h^nds of the con s ^^rvativo Gciinan princes. George of Saxony en- 
deavoured to form a league of north German princes on the bas’s 
of the convention of Ratisbon of 15^. It was at this time that 
.Charles* V. concluded the treaty of Madrid, in which it was 
larrangcd that he and JFrancis should co-opera tc in the suppression 
fof heresy. Had Charles now appeared in Germany and definitely 
assumed the championship of the Catholic faith, the progress of 
reform might have been stayed. But the treaty of Madrid was 


never carried out, and atCognac the po^^e joined Francis against 
the emperor. This quarrel between Charles and Clement VII. was 
nf thn hiffhMt. imnnrtoiifln for Germany. At the Diet of Snaier ia 
June, 15,26 . it was taken for granted that the emperor’s opinions 
had changed ; and a recess was issued which enacted that as regards 
the edict of Worms and religious disputes, * * each state so live rul e 
and conductJtiielC a^^ shall be rfan^lQ^answ eiLto. God and h is 
- ftnwiaU^fajest^ ^ 

, This recess may be regarded as completing the first s tage of the 
I Reformation. The Lutherans had failed in securing the united 
su jnjTorToT German y; but there was henceforward no prospect of 
bringing them back to the old faith. Germany sto od divided injo 
two hostile camps ; and the religion of each state was to be settled 
by the wi Unfits ruler, a principle which was afterwards formulated 
in the words, cnjus regio ejus religio. It has often been said that 


the Reformation completed the disunion of Germany, but this is 
hardly true without limitations. The disunion existed long before. 
The Reformation did at first, in 1521, ofler a prospect of restoring 
,, unity. This might have been accomplished had the emperor been 
alive to the interests of Germany. But Charles V, was a Burgundian 
or a Spaniard rather than a German. He allowed the opportunity 
to pass, and German divisions were not only renewed but intensified 


by religious differences. 


Though, after the diet of S neier . reform wascoiifincd within narrower 
limits, yet within those limits it continued to progress. Luther broke 
completely with the old church by throwing off his monastic vows 

The reformed states 
the basis of the new 
doctrines. Services wpre conducted in German, yona&tnrigja vyA^^p 
BiitmreHEflil and their revenues ^deYfltcd to religion or nclilcitHnn 
though in some cases they were diverted to secular uses. Luther’s 
Bible and hymns were evoiywliere adopted. The lead in these 
changes was taken by Saxony under the 

under the young and enthusiastic l andgrave Zhilin . Other states 
were not slow to follow their example, impnrial uitifiPj headed 


and marryin cr a nu n, Catharine Boria ri52 0\ 
set to worx ro lomi indepcndeni churches on 
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by Augsburg, Ulm, &c., eagerly adopted the ne^y doctriues. Jn 
Brandenburg, margrave Geo rgy ** /*^vArf Hig Brother 

wan grflTifl.TiinRfor nf thfk Tentnnin order ; but in 1525 he 
transformed eastern Prussia into a-eeeular-dvehy and acknowledged^ 
the suzeminty of the king of Poland. The lleforraation was alsd 
introduced into Anhalt, Silesia, East Friesland, and 

Schleswig-Holstein. 

§ 7. But the position of the reformed states was as yet far from 
secure. The orthodox princes, especially duke G-eorge of Saxony and 
the dukes of Bavaria, were eager to repress the progress of reform, 
and the emperor had yet to declare his will on the matter. As long 
as he was engaged in war with the pope there was no fear of his 
interference. But in lo ^^o came to terms with Clement VII., 
and at this juncture another diet met at (21 February). 

The imperial commissioners made no secret of their master’s 
designs. Their proposal was to disregard the edict of 1526 and to 
return to the edict of Worms which had never been executed. The 
influence of the emperor, who had just been so successful in );iis 
Italian war, was sufficient to induce a majority to support tfiis. 
But the minority issued a protest, signed by John of Saxony, 
George of Brandenbur g. Ernest of Brnrjuwip.k. Philip of U psse. 
Wolfgang of Anhalt, and the representatives of fourteen cities. 



testantg. 

~ Charles V. now appeared in person in Germany, prei)ared to 
enforce obedience to his views, and to carry out his agreement with 
the ix)pe. A diet met at Augsburg, a nd the emperor entered the 
city with me(iiseval pomp! His rernonstrances with the protesting/ 
princes produced no effect, as they refused to sacrifice their con-1 
victions. Tha Pjotflstant. croed was ^drawn UP by Melancthon in 
the Conf 


lation between the rival beliefs failed. 


drawn up which forbade the teaching of Protestant doptHnas^ and 


commanded aJT men to suhmit to the established 


promised to induce the pope to sunimon a general council which 
should decide religious differences. 

The Protestants could not accept this decree, and they fel/ 


certain that it w^ould be enforced b y ^ms. In the winter of ISJO 
they met togkher aF ^cEmd^ide a^T^<*]| |ded a league fo r^ 

mutual defence. Germany seemed on the verge of civil war, biit it 
ttverluiWor a time by an invasion of the Turks, who besieged 
^ienna, Charles could not afford to forfeit the support of the^ 
Protestant princes, and this they were willing and anxious to givej]] 
The repulse of the Turks restored matters to their former condition^ 
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but Charles was again inclineLl to peace by the desire to secure the 
election of his iJrother Ferdinand as king of the Romans. And in 
1S32 the Turkish sultan renewed his invasion. This led to the 

{ onclusion of a peace at wJiich stipulated that until the 

meeting of a general council no one should be molested on account 
f his religion, and that all processes against Protestants begun in 
he Imperial Chamber should be stopped. In return for tliese 
concessions the Protestants furnished a largo contingent to the 
imperial army. Charles himself assumed the command, his first 
experience as a military leader. The Turks refused to risk a battle, 
and after a brief campaign retired. 

y Thus the. two jiarties in Germany remained unreconciled and_ 
1 both unsubdued. The Protestants had obtained some security for 
' their belief, but this was avowedly only tcmpora:ry. From this 
time their history deixsnds mainly on the European complications 
in which Charles V. was again involved. The elector John of 
Saxony died in ^532. and was succeeded by his son, John Frcdcrit k. 
who rivalled bis father in h is aavntinn to Ihf; ransii nf icfflim . 


11. Switzeulakd. 

§ 8. The Swiss confederation had become practically free from all 
J subjection to the empire in the time of Maximilian, The supremo 
" authority was in the hands of the federal council, while each canton 
enjoyed a large amount of democratic freedom. This constitution 
made the Swiss as a body more enlightened than the population of 
any other European state. The humanist teaching found ready 
acceptance among them, and through it they were prejiared to 
'welcome proposals of reform. 

What Luther was in Germany, Ulrich Zwingli was in Svvitzer- 
land. He was born on the 1st of January, 1484, the ^on of the 
chief magistrate of the village of Wildhaus. He was educated at 
• Berne, where the new classical learning was taught, and in 1499 he 
proceeded to the University of Vienna, After taking his degree ho . 
entered the church, and became curate of Glarus. From the first 
he established his reputation as an enlightened student and teacher 
of theology. Like Luther he made a careful study of the epistles 
of St. Paul, and learnt Irom them many of the same doctrines as 
the German reformer. As army chaplain ho accompanied the 
Swiss troops in the Italian campaign of 1515, and there first learnt 
his abhorrence of the system which allowed his countrymen to bo 
hired out to fight the battles of European princes. In 1519 he i 
became curate of Zuric h, where he entered upon his reforming career. \ 
I The sale of indulgences roused his wrath, and he induced the canton 
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of Zurich to refuse admission to the pai^al emissary, Bernhardin 
Samson. But his first real collision with the papacy arose in 
when Leo X. sent to Switzerland to raise forces for the war against 
the French. He was unable to i)rcvent the levy of troops, but his 
patriotic feelings led him to make litter complaints against the ' 
Homan pontiff. From this time his teaching became bolder. Ee 
attacked the church rules of fasting and the celibacy of the clergy. 
He urged the people to base their belief on the Scriptures alone and 
not on human institutions. His doctrines led to a quarrel with the 
bishop of Constance, in whose diocese Zurich lay. The canton 
supi)ortcd Zwingli, and in 1525 definitely threw off the authority 
of the bishop. As there was no temporal prince, the settlement 
of ecclesiastical affairs devolved naturally upon the congregation. 
From Zurich the reform spread to Berne, Basel and other cantons?^ 
§ 9. As'iX)Utical motives had from the first influenced Zwingli, so 
his reforms continued to have a political tendency. He wished to 
reorganise the federal constitution. At i^escnt the four forest 
cantons, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Lucerne, had as many 
votes in the federal diet as the other cantons, though the latter 
were larger and more numerous. Zwingli wished to put an 
end to this anomalous state of things and to establish equality of 
votes. But this produced a natural opix)sition among the cantons 
whoso interests were threatened. They adhered obstinately to the 
orthodox religion, as the best security for their political power. 
1’he diifcrcnces could only be settled by arms, and Zwingli hail 
none of Luther’s objections to their employment. In 1529 the war 
broke out and the four cantons were defeated. B y the of i 
(^Xipcl they were compelled to pay the expenses of the war, and a 
rule was made that in each canton the religion should be that of 
the majority of the congregations. This treaty could not be lasting 
on account of the determination of the forest cantons to maintain 
their political predominance. A dispute between Zurich and 
Berne, both of whom claimed the dignity of metropolis, encouraged 
their opponents to renew the war. In October, 1531, the citizens 
of Zurich were completely defeated at Cappel, and Zwingli himself 
was slain. ^’hes§cpft4 peace of Cappel (November, 1531) so far 
confirmed the previous treaty that it allowed each canton to settle its ' 
own religious affairs without external interference. Thus in Switzer-v 
land, as in Germany, the Reformation produced religious disunion. I 
The doctrines of Zwingli were not identical with those of Luther.* 
They differed mainly on the subject of the communion. Luther 
adopted a mystical explanation of the real presence which was not 
easily intelligible, and which was an evident compromise. Zwingli, 
more logical and consistent, declared against tfiSasubstantiatiou 
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( altogether, and considered the words on which it was based to lie 
merel y symbolic. This gave rise to a quarrel between the two 
? reformers, and Luther, ever prone to sacrifice courtesy to conviction, 
' spoke of his Swiss fellow- worker in terms which did little credit to 
his heart or his understanding. There was also another important 
difference between the German and Swiss Reformations which arose 
out of the differing political constitution of the two countries, 
f Lutheranism strengthened the hands of the territorial princes, 
Zwingli established the supremacy of the congregation. 

III. Scandinavia. 

§10nii 1307 the three Scandinavian kingdoms, Denmark, Sweden 
^ and NoWiy, had been united at the Union of Calmar by Margaret, 
ovdaughtcr of tlie Danish king Waldemar III. Such a union seemed 
natural and inevitable, but it was unsuccessful, because it was based 
merely iqxDn dynastic interests and paid no regard to the feelings of 
. the people. Though ruled by one sovereign, the three kingdoms 
remained isolated from each other ; and the king of Denmark was 
practically powerless in Sweden and Norway. Besides tins, within 
each kingdom the royal power was weakened by the inde[)endenco 
of the church aruTtKo nobles. They ix)ssesscd private jurisdiction, 
the right of taxation and coinage, and escheated property fell not 
to the crown, but to the community of nobles. The Scandinavian 

( Reformation was essentially a political movement. It had its origin 
in these political conditions, and it prepared the way for the simul- 
taneous devcloi>ment of the central ix)wer and of national unity^ 

In 1513 Christian II. of the house of Oldenburg obtained"^he 
three crowns. Ho was a man of considerable ability, but was 
endowed with a headstrong tenqier and little foresight. Under the 
influence of his mistress, or rather of her mother, a native of demo- 
cratic Friesland, he set himself to break the overwhelming power 
of the nobles, and to make himself supreme. In Sweden he over- 
throw the aristocratic government of the Sturcs (1520), but bis 
tyrannical and brutal conduct gave rise to a revolt which was 
attended with important consequences. In Denmark lie set him- 
self to raise the middle and lower classes as a counterpoise to the 
nobles. He encouraged commerce and manufactures, and endea- 
voured to break off the oppressive mercantile monopoly of the 
Hanse towns. At the same time lie tried to ally himself with 
German Protestantism, and induced bis uncle, the elector of 
Saxony, to send a Lutheran preacher to Denmark. But his 
arbitrary conduct produced a general indignation which blinded 
men’s eyes to measures tending to real advancement. The deatn 
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of his mistress, which he attributed to poison, aroused all the worst, 
passions of his nature. The nobles and clergy, who saw their 
independence threatened, took advantage of the king’s unpopularity 
to excite a revolt. They obtained support from LUbeck, the head 
of the Hanseatic league. Christian II. was driven from Denmark 
in 15g3» and ttjp, crown was conferred on his uncle, Fredwick^ j^ai^ 
of Schlesw ig-Hol s t ein . 

§ 11. Frederick L was a Protestant, and had already introduced the 
reformed religion into his own duchies. But he was comjpelled to, 
accept a capitulation in which he swore to do nothing to the prc-| 
jiidice of Roman Catholicism. While keeping the letter of his oath 
he did nothing to oppose the progress of the Reformation, which 
made rapid strides. In 1527 a diet at Odensee gave formal tolera- 
tion to Lutheranism, at least until the meeting of a general council. 
But the progress of the new doctrines aroused the jealousy of the 
j)Owerful clergy, and Christian II., who had returned to the orthodox 
faith, was encouraged in 1531 to attempt the recovery of the crown. 
But the undertaking failed, Christian was compelled to surrender, 
and remained a prisoner till his death in 1559. 

On the death of Frederick I., in 1533, the two religious parties in 
' Denmark measured their strength. The Catholics supported his 
; second son John, while the Protestants rallied round the elder 
brother Christian. Ultimately, mainly by the assistance of Sweden, 
j Christian III. obtaine<l the crown. In his reign the Reformation 
. was completely carried out. The nobles assisted the king to over- 
f throw and desix)il the church. The fall of one of the great I 
j independent pow'ers in the state led to the foundation of a strong I 
j national monarchy in Denmark.^ 

§ 12. Meanwhile in Sweden a great revolution had taken place. 
Christian If. had hoped to crush for ever Swedish independence. 
After the defeat of the aristocratic government, he had massacred all 
the nobles at Stockholm in cold blood. Thus he thought to deprive^' 
the people of their natural leaders : he even dreamt that the lower 
classes would be conciliated by the fall of their oppressors. In this ^ 
he was completely mistaken. The news of the bloody massacre 
produced for the first time a real national spirit in Sweden, Hatred 
of the Danes and a desire to free themselves from the unnatural 
union overpowered all other considerations. /The representative of 
this new spirit was Gustavus Erichsen, whoVeceived from his coat 
of arms the surname of Vasa. Himself of noble descent, he had l)eeu 
carried by Christian II. into Denmark as a hostage in 1518. From 
this imprisonment he escaped in 1520, only to hear the news of the 
massacre, in which his father and all his other relatives had fallen. 
From this time lie wnsecrated his life to the woi;k, pt vengeancftj) 
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A price was placed upon his head, and ifc was with great difficulty 
that ho escaped from his enemies to find a refuge among the loyal 
peasants of Dalecarlia in the north of Sweden. There he lived for 
Jfiearly a year, sharing the occupations of the rough people among 
whom he dwelt and gradually maturing his schemes, ^In 1521 ho 
collected round him some hundreds of faithful peasants"/ and with 
this small force he commenced liis great work — the emancipation 
of Sweden. National wrongs and aspirations brought to his standard 
crowds of inexperienced but determined soldiers as ho marched 
southwards. He took Westeras and Upsala, and advancotl iiix)n 
Stockholm. But the capital, garrisoned by Danish troops, resisted 
all his efforts, when suddenly in 1523 came the news of Christian 
II.’s expulsion from Denmark. The Stockholm garrison withdrew, 
Gustayus Vasa was crowmed king of Sweden (June 7th), and 
entered his capital in stato...^ 

§ 13. But he was as yet only on the threshold of his difficulties. 
Ho had obtained a crown, but no real power with it. The nobles 
regarded him with jealousy as an equal who had been raised above 
them by the favour of the i)opulace. The cotmtry was unaccustomed 
to the restraints of ordedy government. D uring the lon g anarchy 
the church and the nobles had acquired all the power and nearly 
all the wealth of the country. Moreover Gustavus’ relations with 
Denmark were doubtful. Tlic support of LUbeck was necessary 
for him, but Liibeck was also the ally of Frederick 1. If the latter 
insisted on the renewal of the Union of Calmar, how would Sweden 
he able to resist him ? This difficulty was removed, by the modera- 
tion of Frederick I., who allowed LUbeck to negotiate the treaty 
of Malmoe (1524). ^y this Sweden was declared indej^ndent, 
with the exception of the southern provinces, which remained 
united to Denmark,^ Thus the Union of Calmar came to an end. 

fipatjivns Vflsn. was now left free to complete his work of estab- 
lishing a strong monarchy in Sweden! His first necessity was a 
^ sufficient revenue, because, besTdes theP^xpenses of government, he 
, was heavily in debt to Lubeck. He could not afford to quarrel with 
the nobles, who were already sufficiently hostile to him. He could 


' wring no more from the peasants, who had given their aU in his 
cause. In these straits he adopted a very simjde policy. (He de- 
^termined to introduce the Reformation into Sweden, not from 
4/eligious but from political motives. This would enable him to 
overthrow the church, and to obtain for the crown a large part of 
the clerical revenues. Out of these he would bo able to improve the 


position of the lower classes, and if necessary to conciliate the nobles,^ 
But there were still great difficulties in the way. The nobles were . 


sure to see ip any i^ttack on the church a scheme against themselves, 
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as their property was hold by no better title. And the uncultured 
peasants, loyal as they had proved themselves, were still devoted to 
their ancient religion. It was necessary to proceed with great 
caution. Lutheran preachers were allowed full liberty of teaching, 
though Gustavus was careful not to avow himself as their jwtisan. 
But his designs were seen through, and a revolt broke out in 1526, 
which was suppressed. 

In 1527 Gustavus Vasa summoned a diet at Westeras, at which . 
not only nobles and clergy, but also representatives of the townsmen 
and peasants were present. Before this assembly the king laid hia 
plans. They met opposition. Prepared for this, 

Gustavus with theatrical promptness announced his determination 
to resign the crown. The diet, astounded by this sudden move, and 
conscious of the anarchy which must result from such a step, yielded 
to his demands. Four articles were issued, which are the foundation- 
stone of the new Swedish monarchy : — 

1. All estates are jointly bound to oppose all rebellion and to 
defend the government from external and internal enemies. 

2. The king ds allow’cd the free disposal of clerical and monastic 
property. 

3. The nobles have the right to take ix>ssession of all their property 
which lias passed into the hands of the church since 1454. 

4. Preaclmrs shall have fr^om to announce the pure word of 
God^ and the Gdspy^^ be read in alf CRrisfiairichools, 

Thus the Reformation was acwmplished in Sweden, and was based 
in tlie first place on ^xilitical necessity. It was not, as in Germany \ 
and in Switzerland, first taught to the people and afterwards adopted! 
by the government. On the contrary, it was introduced by the 
crown to further its own interests. The clergy lost most of their 
political power, and it was not till 1547 that they reappeared as an 
estate in the diet. The king had been compelled to purchase the 
support of the nobles by dangerous concessions, and thus to increase 
a power which he wished to lessen, Jn spite of this Gustavus gave 
a national existence to Sweden, and established on a firm basis the I 
royal power, which (1544) was made hereditary for his descendants. I 

IV. John Calvin and the Reformation in Geneva. 

§ 14. Gcu^v a. situated nn the border between the German and 
llonianco nations, was subject in the sixteenth century to a triple 
authority. The sovereignty rested with the bishop ; but the duke of 
Savoy had certain rights over the city, and the burghers claimed to 
exercise municipal self-government. Charles III. of Savoy (1504- 
1553) wished to annex Geneva to his duchy, and for this purpose he 
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gained over the hishop. The iiidei>endent burghers formed an 
opposition party which leaned for support on the neighbouring 
Swiss Confederation. Hence they received the name of “Eid- 
genossen ” or “ Huguenots,” while the supporters of the duke were 
nicknamed “ Mamelukes.” ^Jlie conflict lasted ten years, and ended 
in the victory of tlie liberal party, who received powerful support from 
Berne, frhe nf Rprnftj had adopted the doctrines 

of Zwin^, and the natural impulse of opposition to e[)iscopal 
authority, encouraged the development of religious reform in 
Geneva. The now doctrines found an active and energetic teacher 
in Guillaume Farel, a native of Gap in DauphindJ) In 1535 the 
mass was abolished by order of the municipal council, and those who 
refused to accept the change went into exile. These events gave new 
ardour to the enemies of the cit}". The bishop laid Geneva under an 
interdict, and Charles IIL, supported by the Catholic exiles, made a 
last effort to restore his authority. But Geneva, again assisted by 
Berne, successfully defended itself, and the conquest of Savoy by the 
French relieved them from further danger on the side of the duke. 

Thus in 1530 Geneva became an independent municipality, and 

I hach adopted IVotes tan tism on account of its connection with tlie 
cause of liberty . But the work of reform was by no means 
comiileted. Constant party conflicts had accustomed the citizens 
to anarchy and disorder. Olie magistrates wished to take the 
government both of Church and State into their own hands, and to 
employ religion for political ends. Farel and his followers had been 
successful in destroying the old faith : tliey had not the requisite 
qualities for giving an orderly constitution to a new church. Jt was 
at this crisis that John Calvin appeared in Geneva. 

C § Cftl yin, the leader of the second generation of reformers, was 
I born in 1500 at Noyon in Picardy. Destined by his father for the 
■ legal profession, he received an excellent education at Paris, Bourges, 
^nd Orleans. It was at Orleans that he turned his attention to 
theology, and became acquainted with the works of tlie German 
reformers. Of these he was no slavish disciple, but with their 
assistance he constructed an independent theological system. The 
persecutions of 1534 drove him from France, and he continued his 
studies in I taly and Germany, In 153G he produced his greatest work, 
the Institutio Chrislanss lleliyimh, which he wrote in Latin, end 
afterwards translated into French. In the same year be came to 
Genova, where he was detained against his will Irjrthe urgency of 
Farel, who was eager to secure so able a colleague. In Geneva 
Calvin set to work to found a Christian church on the basis laid j 
down in the “ Institutes.” But the harshness of bis system, and 
the haughty BUj^'macy which he assumed, provoked violent 
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opposition^ Men were not yet willing to sacrifice that freedom o; 
life which was attainable under the new municipal goveinment, 
They inveighed against the “ new papacy,*' and received support 
from Berne, which wished to retain its influence over the liberated 
state. Calvin and Fareh who . refiiscd-Ao joake. . ihe -eUghtest-^on- 
cessionsy were. m.l533.uiond e m n fi^ ,to-exiler-4>alvia-^iiow-^ 

^s Uterary activity, and for the next three years resided chiefly, in 
Btrasburg.^ 

§ 16. JBnt it was soon disc overed that his presence way ndispen^ble 
to Geneva. The Roman Catholics were encouraged by these internal 
disseaaioi^ to attempt the recovery of the city. An address was 
issued by Cardinal Sadolet, to which Calvin wrote a conclusive 
answer from Strasburg. This achievement increased the number of 
his partisans, who strenuously urged his recall. And the growing 
influence of Berne was alarming to the patriotic supporters of 
independence. Thus p el Ujeal combined with^ rejigigus motives to 
induce the magistrates to invite Calvin to return. It was with 
great reluctance, mid only as he believed in obedience to a divine 


call, that he at last accepted the invitation. On the 13th September 
1541, he returned to Geneva amidst general rejoicing. F rom this 
time he devoted himself with unequalled energy to the teaclimg^of 
HTs doctrlneilUKt 'to'tbTmdatfon of a ncw churdi organisatTon. 

\ The distinguishing feature of the' Cal vinistic doctrines was the 
Jdevelopment to its logical extreme of the Angiistinian doctrine of 
predestiiiaiion. Men were divided from their birth into two 
great classes, those who were destined to he saved and those wlio 
Vi^ere doomed to destruction. But as it was impossible to divide 
these classes in this world, Calvin admitted to mcmlDership of the 
church all who were willing to conform to its rules. In his 

t opposition to Roman Catholicism Calvin was flir more irrecon- 
ilable than Luther. lie rejected transuhstantiation altogether, as 
>v'oll as all ritualistic forms and church festivals. Simplicity and 
seriousness were his highest ideal, and ho made no provision for 
recreation of any kind. The whole hierarcliical organisation of 
|tho old church, with its symbols and ceremonials, found in Calvin 
u most bitter and decided enemy. 

Still more than in doctrine did Calvin differ from Luther in his 
conception of the constitution of the church . Th^ German rafnrmf^ r 
had allowe<l religious supremacy to fall into the hands of the 
princes, who alone had power to wield it. Th e system of Calvin 
WA3.^.far^^more^ He regarded the cong7egaB6n,^^el 

community of believefsj'hs the only source of authority upon earth.f 
But he would tolerate none of the anarchy which might arise from 
a democratic constitution. The exeaitive , power.SLaa..YeateilJn 
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el ected, c onsistory, conaistitig ..aC. ..th? c'cgy jalto- 

K io iirevent the election of unfit persons, the clergy \vere ccmipelled 
0 pass a strict examination, and the elders could only bo chosen 
from members of the two councils. The consistory was not only 
tlie chief ecclesiastical authority, it was also the supremo tribunal 
for the regulation of morals. Under Calvin’s influence the strictest 
laws were enacted and enforced. Dancing and cai-d-jdaying were 
forbidden under severe iienalties, and adultery was punished by 
death. Calvin attached the greatest importance to the education 
of the young. Ilegular grades of schools were established, which 
taught in turn all the branches of knowledge known to those times. 
This made Geneva the educational centre of western Christendom, 
and extended the influence of Calvinism far beyond the city-walls. 

Calvin was not able to complete his work without opposition. 

A i>arty was formed which aimed at a relaxation of ecclesiastical 
strictness, and wished to bring the church under the control of the 
state. These men, who were known as the “Libertines,” found 
numerous followers even among the municipal councils. But 
Calvin was able to maintain his supremacy, mainly by the supiX)rt 
of the numerous French exiles who flocked to Geneva. He treated 
his opponents with merciless severity. Servetus, a Spaniard who 
came to Geneva in 1553, and who was opposed to Calvin only on 
doctrinal • ix)iiits, was publicly burnt as a heretic. It was un- 
fortunate that the IVolestants could not extend to others that 
toleration wliich they so convincingly demanded for themselves. 

In spite of his prodigious power, Calvin lived himself in poverty 
till his death in 1504, when his work was continued by his devoted 
disciple, Theodore Beza. 

Calvin’s doctrines were destined to exercise an influence quite 
, out of proportion to the sphere of his personal activity. Their 
democratic and aggressive character, while it made them especially 
. abhorrent to established governments, equally fitted them to bo 
phe religion of opponents of those governments. Lutheranism, 

I both in Germany and in England, liad strengthened the pi incely 
f power; Calvinism, in Scotland and the Netherlands, was destined 
to attack and overthrow that power, Calvinism was the creed of 
rebels; it discarded altogether Luther’s teaching as to the evils of 
employing force. Its influence is to be traced in the teaching of John 
Knox, in the hero'c resistance of the northern Netherlands to Spain, 
in the prolonged struggle of the French Huguenots, and among the 
English Puritans, who organised the Great Rebellion and founded a 
mighty power beyond the Atlantic. Calvin was to the Romance and 
western nations what Luther and Melancthon.were to the German. / 
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smowp FERIW- 

5 1. Cliarles V.’s intervention in Tunis. § 2. Francis I. intrigues against 
Charles; allies himself with Clement VII., Henry VIII., James V., and 
Solyman. § 3. Outbreak of the war in 1536 ; French conquest of Savoy ; 
Charles invades Provence; his failure. §4. Campaign of 1537 ; truce 
of Nice ; interview at Aigues-Mortes; death of Alessandro de Medici ; 
accession of Cosimo, the first grand duke of Tuscany. § 5. Charles V. 
humbles the Castilian Cortes ; suppre.<sion of the revolt of Ghent. 
§ G. Charles V.’s disaster olf Algiers; Francis I. renews the war; cam- 
paigns of 1542 and 1543 ; treaty of Crespy. § 7. End of Francis I.’s 
reign ; its importance in the history of France. 


§ 1. After settling German affairs by the treaty of Nurembcig, 
Charles V. proceeded to Italy, wliere he renewed his alliance with 
the ix)i)e and the other states. Thence he wyn^i V 

and his attention was_sQQn drawn to affairs in Africa . I'herc was 
considerable danger that tlio Turks mlghFaltajirthat supremacy 
on the Mediterranean coasts, which had belonged to the Moham- 
medans centuries before, Chaireddin or, as he was usually called, 
IJJyjjjgjjgga, the son of a potter in Lesbos, had taken up the traile 
lof a corsair in conjunction with his brothers, and had made him- 
Iself master of Algiers, Feeling unable to support this power by 
himself, he submitted to the saltan S plvman « who appointed him 
commander of the Turkish fleet . In his new capacity he interfered in 
a disputed succession to the throne of Tunis. Supporting the cause 
of Alraschid, he drove the rival claimant, Muley Hassan, from 
the kingdom. Thea turning against Alraschid, hg^ annexed Tunis 
to, the do minions of the Sulta n. Muley Hassan meanwhile had 
fled to Spiin to implore the assistance of the emperor. Collecting 
a large fleet under the command of Andrea Doria, Charles V. sailed 
to the African coast in 1535, defeated Barbarossa, and restored the 
exiled prince to the> throne of Tunis as a vassal of Spain . 

§ 2. yhllft iliA p>wpprnr wftafhng ATnplnyfJ in iipki^ingr the CaUSe 

of Christendom against the infidels, his power was threatened by 
the intrigues of his rival, the Fre nch kmg . It was impossible for 
Francis I. to a c cept with contentment uie provirfons or ihe treaty" 
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^ ot Cambr^ . Above all, he was determined not to resign his 
l^retensions to the duchy of Milan, but to take the earliest opportu- 
nity of re-asserltng them. With this end in vie^y, he tried to 
f detach the jwpe from his allian'ce with the emperor. He offeroi Lto i 
marry his second son, Henr}’- of Orleans, to Catharine de MediejJ 
daughter of Clement VIL’s cousin Lorenzo. In sjnte of Charles’ 
efforts to prevent it, this marriage, fmuglit with important conse- 
quences to France, was concluded. But none of the anticipated 
advantages were reaped from it, because in 1534 Clement VII. 
died, and was succeeded by Paul III. In spite of this disappoint- 
ment Francis continued his intrigues. He cndcavourel to secure 
the alliance of Francesco Sforza, who, though duke of Milan 
and married to Charles’ niece, was anxious to free himself from 
i mi^rial tutel age. Maraviglia or, as the French call him, Mervcille, 
was despatched from France to Milan as French envoy. But the 
intrigue was discovered by the imperialists, and Francesco Sforza 
was compelled to put Maraviglia to death. This breach of the law 
of nations gave Francis I. what he desired, a pretext for war. He 
formed a new standing army of 42,000 infantry, and looked round 
f )r alliances against the emperor. ^le entered into close relations 
^^dth Henry VIII., and with James V. of Scotlanc^ lie was 
especially anxious to gain over the German Protestants ; ho 
invited Melancthon to Paris, aud ot)ened negotiations uith tho 
League of Schmalkalde. But within his own kingdom he was the 
persecutor of Protestants, and the German princes refused to trust 
him. To compensate himself for this he outraged the scnti meiiLt s 
of Christian Europe by forming an alliance with the Turkis h sultan 


- § 3. InAhc midst of these warlike preparations, Francis’ positioii 
Avas completely altered hy the death of Francesco Sforza (Oct. 153(0. 


This of course dei»rivod him of his pretext for war in thc dcath of 
Maraviglia, but to make up for this he revived his claim to the 
duchy of Milan. At the beginning of 1536 a large French army 
was collected on the frontiers, but instead of invading Milan it 
attacked nhyl^ TJL ^avov^ whose only offence was that, having ' 
narried the emperor’s sister, h e had de serted the F renc h alliaq cc 


hut the attack on Milan was still postponed. Charles V. proposed 
^ compromise, and offered to give the vacant duchy to Francis’ 
^hivd son, the duke of Angoul^me. Francis demanded it for hia 
^cond son, the duke of Orleans ; hut as being nearer to the crown, 
^d as tho husband of Catharine de Medici, he was unacceptable to 
^le emperor. By these negotiations Charles obtained time to raise 
money and troops. In June, 1536 he appeared in Rome, and there 
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denounced Francis’ conduct in the most violent terms, and chal- 
lenged him to single combat. At the head of a large army he 
prepared to invade France. The treachery or incapacity of the 
Marquis of Saluces, the French commander in Piedmont, gave him 
an easy passage through that province. On thie„85th of July, the 
anniversary of liis defeat of Barbarossa, he crossed the frontier and 
entered Provence . His object was to bring the French king to a 
decisive engagement. But Francis I. pursued a more cautious 
policy than could have been expected of him. Occupying strong 
fortided positions at Avignon and Valence, he devastated the 
country before them, and stood strictly on the defensive. The 
conduct of these military operations was left to the Marshal de 
Montmorency, who had suggested them. Want of j^ro visions and 
consequent disease soon produced their effect on the imperial army. 
With his officers and soldiers dying around him, and impregnable 
fortresses in front, Charles had nothing left but to retreat to 
Genoa. There he took ship for Barcelona, and * hastened to hide 
his disgrace from the eyes of Europe. During the campaign the 
dauphin had died, and Henry of Orleans became heir to the French 
throne. 

§ 4. At the beginning nf 1537 tihfi tnatV 

I Cambray to be at an end, summoned ** Charles of Austria ” to 
I appear before the parliament of Paris, as b^<y a French v as&al in 
y Flanders and Artois . On his non-appearance, these provinces were 
dedared to be forfeited to France. The campaign which followed 
this meaningless media3val ceremony was unim[)ortant. An inva- 
sion of Picardy was ended by the exertions of the regent in the 
Netherlands, Mary of Hungary, who obtained a truce for ten months 
extending to her territories only. On the side of Italy, the French 
re-conquered Piedmont, and Solyraan, in accordance with his treaty, 
sent Barbarossa to ravage the coasts of Naples. But Francis’ 
consciousness of the odium which the Turkish alliance brought 
uix)n him inclined him to peace, and he jxistpoDed the threatened 
i nvasion of Milan. Paul III. eagerly undertook the task of 
mediation. Charles V. was anxious to jmt a stop to tlie Turkish 
advance, and in 1538 a truce for ten years was arranged at Jficp, by | 
which each party kept his conquests. Thus the unfortunate duke of \ 
Savoy remained excluded from his territories, which he liad done 
nothing to forfeit. Soon afterwards Charles, on his return journey 
to Spain, was driven by a storm to AigueSjJJajto. Francis 
hurried to meet him, and the two rivals, so mtely engaged in open 
war and apparently imbued with deadly enmity for each other, 
passed three days together on terms of chivalrous cordiality. 

Besides negotiating the truce of Nice, Paul III, advanced the 
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interests of his family by securing for his ghandson, Ottavio Farnesc, 
the hand of the emperor’s natural daughter, Margaret. She was 
the widow of Alessandro de Medici, the last male of t ho jiirec t 
descendants of Cosimo, the founder of the house. Alessandro was 
murdered in bv his kinsman Lorenzino^ who hoped to 

supplant him, but who was driven by sudden terror to take refuge in 
Venice, The government of Florence now fell to Cosimo de Medici, 
the representative of a collateral line descended from Lorenzo, 
brother of the elder Cosimo. He subsequently annexed Siena and 
southern Tuscany to Florence, and thus founded the grand-duchy 
jof Tuscany, which was held by his descendants till 1737. 

§ 5. After the striking interview at Aigues-Mortes, Charles V. 
proceeded to Spain, where a dispute with the Castilian Cortes 
enabled him to humble that ancient assembly. Henceforth the 
nobles and clergy were excluded, as paying no taxes, and the Cortes 
consisted only of the deputies of eighteen cities, who could offeTno 
determined resistance to the royal power (1538). About the same 
time Charles received news of a revolt in Ghent, the most flourishing 
city in Flanders. The Flemish cities had found their old indei)en- 
dence sadly curtailed when they fell under the i)owerful dukes of 
Burgundy ; but their lot was still worse under the house of Haps- 
burg. In 1536 the city of Ghent, relying on its ancient privileges, 
refused to contribute to a tax demanded by Mary of Hungary. 
The Regent at once ordered the arrest of all citizens of Ghent 
throughout the NethcrlatKls. An appeal to the emperor being 
disregarded, the Gantois took up arms, established their indepen- 
dence, and wrote to Francis I, to ofter him their aid in becoming 
sc)vereign of the Netherlands. This ‘offer was refused by Francis, 
who, under the influence of Montmorency , was now as anxious to be 
on good terms with Charles as lie had previously been to quarrel 
with him. Hoping to establish a claim on the emperors gratitude, 
lie divulged the whole negotiations, and gave him a free passage 
through France to Flanders. In France, Charles was treated with 
magnificent hospitality, and conciliated his host by a pretended 
intention to give Milan to the dauphin Henry, formerly duke of 
Orleans^ Arrived in Flanders, Charles V, promj)tly put down thcl 
rebellion and deprived the Gantois of all their ancient privileges.! 
Having thus gained his end, ho refused to acknowledge his 
obligations to France, and denied having made any prom ise ^g nt 
Milan^ Francis I. found himself duped ; he had lost the support 
of Ghent, and was no nearer to the acquisition of Milan. Mont- 
morency, on whom the blame of his short-sighted confidence fell, 
was degraded from office, and the king lay in wait for the first 
opportunity to renew his war against the emperor. 
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§ G. Meanwhile Charles passed from Flanders to Germany, and 
thence to Italy, intent on a new expedition to Africa. The corsairs 
had resumed their incursions on the Mediterranean coasts and there 
was no prospect of ]ocace and order until the pirate state of Algier s 
W a magnrficent llect~ anti anny CfearlS'^set 
sail for Algiers in October, 1541. But he found more formidable 
opponents in winds and waves than in the infidels. A great storm . 
shattered his fieet, and drove him with a small remnant of his forces | 
to Spain. 

This disaster, the greatest which Charles had yet experienced, 
gave fresh courage to Francis I. It also gave him an opportunity 
of renewing that alliance with the Sultan which had been broken 
off in 1^2?* Spanish renegade, llmcon , was desjmtched to 
Constantinople, but on his passage througfilCbmbardy, he was seized 
by the Marquis del Guasto, governor of Milan, and put to death 
This gave Francis his desired pretext fur hostilitie s. An allianc o 
. with the duke of Cleve^ to \^om Charles V. refused the investiture 
of (^uelders. offered the French great advantages in an attack on 
(he Netherlands. James V. of Scotland was closely allied with 
France, having married first Francis* daughter audT 

afierwaixls Mary of Guise. The Scandinavian countries now began 
to play a part in European history, and both Christian Ilf. of 
Denmark and Gustavus I. of Sweden made treaties with Franco. 

t ienry VIIF., however, jealous of French influence in Scotland, 
efused to renew his alliance, b ut }ihe Sulta n, who was at this time, 
gaining great successes in Hungary, was more complaisant. 

Francis declared war in 1542 , raised five large armies, and made 
a simultaneous attack upon the Netherlands and Roussillon, 
Charles duke of Orleans, the commander of the former expedition, 
tired of a campaign of sieges, hurried off suddenly to the Pyrenees, 
where he heard that his brother, the dauphin, was going to fight a 
pitched battle. But the invasion of Roussillon was foiled by the 
resistance of Perpignan ; and the French retired into quarters 
without any success proportioned to their exertions. In 1543 
Charles V. arrived in Geimany determined to reduce the duke of 
Glfisa. The latter applied for aid to the Leapie of Schmalkaldo , 
but Charles was lucky enough to g ain overlmilip of Hesse^ 
the application was refuse d. Cleve was conquered and the duke 
forced into humiliating submission, while Francis made no effort 
to assist him till too late. An attack upon Nice, the last 
jwssession of the duke of Savoy, by the combined French and 
Turkish fleets was unsuccessful. In 1544 Charles arranged with 
Henry VIIl. a simultaneous invasion of France. 'J'he English 
king crossed over, but instead of advancing towards Paris ho 
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laid siege to Boulogne, which did not surrender till September. 
Charley, disregarding the feet that his army in Piedmont suffered 
a severe, defeat at Cerisoles, invaded* Champagne. He advanced 
within two days’ march of Paris, which was thrown into the 
utmost consternation, when Charles evinced a siulden desire for 
peace. His motives are not easy to follow, but he probably was 
indignant that Henry VIII. failed to fulfil his engagement ; and he 
* also wished to end the dreaded alliance between French and Turks, 
and to have his own hands free to settle matters with the German 

( Protestants. Francis was no less willing to cotne to terms, and 
the treaty of Crespy was concluded (10 Septcmbcr,^^15l£4).(^By 
this all conquests made since the truce of Nice were restored. 
Francis renouiiced all claims to Naples, Inlanders and 
Charles consented to a formal renunciation of the Duchy of 
Burgundy. Besides this, the emperor promised the hand of his 
daughter or his niece to the duke of Orleans, who was to receive 
as his wife’s dowry cither the Netherlands and Franclie-Comte, 
or the duchy of Milan. On the completion of this cojgjjj^t 
Francis was bound to rcstory ^ayov f^nd Piedipont to Charles ILL . 

'i’^liis treaty which gave unexpectedly gofxl terms to France, 
brings to an end the direct rivalry between Charles V. and Francis I. 
The latter’s remaining years were mainly occupied with a war against 
Henry VIII., which was carried on ixirtly in Scotland and i>artly 
round Boulogne. Boulogne was at last surrendered under Edward V 1. 
and peace made between E ngland and France. Francis was dis- 
appointed in the advantages which were held out by the treaty of 
Crespy. The duke of Orleans, his favourite son, died (September, 
1545) before either of the proposed marriages had boon completed.^ 
Francis attempted to revive his own pretensions to Milan, but thdl 
emperor disregarded them. He was compelled to content himself 
with retaining Savoy and Piedmont, which he was no longer bound 
to surrender. On the 31st of March, 1 541.-^ Francis I^ ni. 
age of 53, after Ji stormy 

Francis I. was too al^orbed in foreign politics to pay much 
attention to domestic affairs, yet, in spite of this, his reign is sA 
period of considerable importance in the development of France.| 
Tl^e k ing failed to attain his dynastic objects. He never acquired 
.^Naples^ and he"was forced to relinquish Milan. But he was very 
»^successful in defending the French frontiers, and in crcaiingji 
/ national snipt-which aimed at their extension. Under Francis, 
too, the central power oF the crown was vastly increased. Theg 
^church was rendered subject by the Concordat of 1510. Thel 
estates were of little importance and were hardly ever summoned.1 
Even local and inuni cipal independence was restricted or carefullyf 
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watched. Large revenues were derived, not only from t he taille . 
but also from the sale of offices and from the clergy. A native t 
infantry was formed on a larger scale than had nreviouslv eisisted. | 
And the king was not unpopular, but was served with willing 
devotion. His magnificent court, his patronage of art and litera- 
ture, and, above all, his martial spirit, made him the true reflex and 
representative of the national life. Maximilian I. once declared 
that the emi)cror was a king of kings, because no one felt bound to 
obey him ; that the king of Spain was a king of men, because, 
though opposed, he was still obeyed ; but the French king was a 
king of beasts, for no one dared to oppose him. 

Francis I. was the originator of the traditional French ix)licv . 
afterwards so successfully pursued by Richelieu, of Protestant 
abroad and Catholic at hom e. His rivalry to the house of Haps- 
i)urg made him anxious to conciliate the League of Schmalkalde, 
but at the same time he was careful to repress every tendency to 
reform in his own kingdom. He aroused the anger of t he nope bv 
his alliance with the heretic ^[pnrv Vm but he made amends by 
a furious persecution of French Protestants. In his later years his 
measures became more and more barbarous, and one of his last acts 
was the wholesale extermination of the Vaudois (April, 1545) 
Among the Fi*enchmen who were driven by his severity into exile 
was John Calvin, the apostle of Geneva. 
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CIIAPTER VI. 

CHAULES V. AND THE GERMAN REFORMATION. RENEWED 
WAR WITH FRANCE. 1532-1559. 

§ 1. Progress of the Reformation in Germany after the treaty of Nurem- 
berg; the Anabaptists in Munster. §2. Attempted compromise ; 
of 'llatisbon ; its failure; the archbishop of Cologne. §3. Charles 
prepares for a struggle against the Protestants ; secures thff adhesion 
of Maurice of Saxony; death of Luther; Schmalkaldic war; J?attle of 
MuJjjJjfing. §4. Council of Trent; the emperor quarrels with Paul 
jnit. ; the Interim. § 5. Charles* attempt to establish despotism ; 
|reaction in Germany ; conduct of Maurice of Saxony. § 6. The German 
princes obtain assistance from Henry IT. of France ; Charles narrowly 
escapes capture at Innspruck ; treaty of Passau ; French capture Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun. § 7. Charles fails in the siege of Metz ; Albert of 
Brandenburg ; death of Maurice of Saxony at Sievershausen ; his 
character. § 8. Religious peace of Augsburg. § 9. Charles V. dis- 
])iritcd by his failures; his abilication. §10. Pope Paul IV.; he 
provokes France to make war with Philip II. ; Alva in Italy ; success 
of the Spaniards. § 11. War on the French frontier; Spanish victories 
at St. Quentin and Gravelines; ca|)turc of Calais by Guise; treaty of 
Catcau-Cainbresis ; importance of the treaty. 

§ treaty of Nu rembarp soon rod toleration for tlioi 

German Protestants, and imposed no restrictions upon the extension off 
their power. The emperor was unsuccessful in his efforts to induce 
the pope to summon a general council, and the renewal of the war 
with France kept him from any interference in the affairs of Gennany. 
'J'be Catholic princes were not united, and there was no ai-med 
power in the country which could hope to compete with the League 
of Schmalkalde. Circumstances were thus very favourable for the 
Protestant^nd they soon gained an imix)rtant victory in Wiirtem- 
berg. Duke Ulrich of Wiirtemberg had been expelled in 1519, 
and his territories had since then been administered by the House 
of Hapsburg. But during his exile Dlrich had shown an inclination 
to adopt the reformed doctrines, and his son Christopher, who had 
none of his father’s unpopularity, was a decided Pia testant . On 
the motion of Philip of Hesse, and in spite of the oppsition of the 
elector of Saxony, their cause was adopted by tlie League of 
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Schmalkaide. The dissolution of the Swabian League early in 
1534: gave the desired oppq^’fcunifcy. By a sudden invasion the 
Austrian troops were overpowered, Wilrtemberg was restored to 
Ulrich, and the Lutheran church esta&shed in the duchy. Ferdi- 
nand of Austria, taken completely by surprise, was compelled to 
sanction these events by the i3eace of Kadan (1534). This was a 
very great success. Protestantism was introduced in the midst of 
the south German states, and the House of Hapsburg siilfercd a 
severe defeat. 

In this year the anabaptists established themselves at Mtinstcr 
under John of Leyden. They taught the most extreme doctrines, 
such as the community of property and of women, anijjthe city 
became the scene of anarchy and tlie most insane excesses. The 
movement was put down by force in 1535 and the ringleaders 
^ executed. The reaction caused by these unfortunate events did 
little to stay the progress of reform. In the next two years Protes- 
lantism was accepted in Baden, Anhalt, Augsburg, and a number 
of towns both in northern 'and j^oillllCfll t5erniSny. But in 1530 
occurred the greatest extension of the new doctrines, owing to 
dynastic changes in Albertine Saxony and Brandenburg. George 
duke of Saxony had been as keen a supporter of orthodoxy as his 
relatives of the Ernestine branch were of Lutheranism. So averse 
was ho to religious changes that ho endeavoured by will to dis- 
inherit his brother Henry and to leave his dominions to the 
Hapsburgs. But ail his efforts proved fruitless, and on his death (17 
April, 1539) Henry obtained undisturbed possession of the duchy 
of Saxony, where he introduced the nevv faith to which be already 
belonged. Joachim I., margrave of Brandenburg, had endeavoured 
to preserve the Catholic religion, and had married his two sons, 
Joachim and John, to Catholic princesses. But after his deatli 
(1535) John, who obtained Brandenburg-Neumark, at once joined 
the League of Schmalkaide and established the reformed church. 
The elder brother, Joachim IL, who succeeded to the electorate, 
proceeded mom cautiously. While he himself remained a Catholic, 
he offered no impediment to the teaching of the reformers ; and ^ 
finally, in 1539, consented to the definite adoption of Protestantism, 
^'hiift t.hn Koforination was successfully established in almost th e < 
whole of northern an d central Germany . In the south, Austria,i 
Bavaria, thT^PJSiimtf. and the Rhenish electorates^ reip ^in«>/ti 
jjrthodo^while in the north Catholicism could reckon only one^ 
8uppf1l?!7 Henry duke of BrunswickJ^ 

i § 2.Ql’he progress of the Reformation was regarded with serious 
^wiBgivings by Charles V, The jx^littcal unity of Germany was one 
of his chief objects, but it could never be attained without religious 

Q 
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» unity. In tlie face of tlic danger threatened lx>th by France and 
the Turks, it was impossible for him to alienate the Protestants by 
coercion. Measures of conciliation were therefore tried, but as yet 
they bad been unsucces8fu^^ pope, Paul III., made tentative 
offers of a council in some Italian town, but the German princes 
were resolute in their refusal. The Vice-Chancellor Held, acting as 
Chailes’ agent, so far from being able to reconcile opposing 2 >artic 8 , 
only formed a seimiato league of Catholic j)rinces at Nuremberg in 
|jt639. Thus Germany was divided into two hostile cami)8, and 
Reid’s conduct only lessened the chances of a reconciliation. But 
ID 1541 Charles himself appeared in Germany to conduct his own 
affairs, the diet of Ilatisbon a serious effort was made to 
bring about, a compromise. Circumstances never apj^eared so 
jiromising. The ii 02 )e was rejiresented by the most moderate of the 
cardinals, Contarini, the representative of a i)arty at Borne which 
desired to reform the church. Luther was not present, and his 
place was taken by the more conciliatory ]\ |elanethQD . The 
Catholics too put forward their more moderate theologians, Groi')i)er 
and Ptlug. suite of this, r eligions difference s, prove d 

wide to be bridgjcd over. Charles was convinced that nothing was 
to 1)6 gained byTiis present jxklicy, and nothing was left for him 
but the emiiloyment of force. Henceforth this necessity was more 
and more impressed ui)ou him ; but as yet circumstances compelled 
liim to temporise. 'J’lje Turks were on the ixdnt of annexing 
Hungary, and the Protestants must be conciliated at all cost. The 
diet therefore ended by confirming the treaty of Nuremberg, 
])uttiiig an end to all processes against Protestants, and admitting 
m(*mbers of both creeds to the Iinijcrial ChamberlS 
^ The Protestant ixinces were comjdetely blinded as to the 
emjieror’s real designs ; they regarded the recess of the diet as a 
j)ermanent security. Henry of Brunswick, who had obtained a 
decree against the town of Goslar, refused to obey the recess. The 
league of Schinalkalde took up arms against him and drove him 
from his territories, where Protestantism was at once established. 
This event caused great uneasiness to the cmiicror, which was in- 
creased by occurrences in Cologne. The aged archbishoji, Hermann 


von der Wied, hitherto a moderate member of the Catholic party, 
gradually manifested his inclination to go over to the reformed faith. 
In spite of remonstrances from the chapter and the municipal 
authority, he sanctioned grave religious alterations and allowed full 
liberty to the Protestant i)rca£hers. This attitude on the part of a 
great jirincc of the church aroused the gravest misgivings. 
present Charles’ hands were tied by the war with France, but in 1§4M 
the jpeace of Cres py set him free, and he set out for Germany 
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determined to put down the League of Scbmalkalde and to e^tabliKh 
at the same time unity and submission to th e centra i pnwar. j 
^ 3. Although his mind was now fully made up, Charles proceeded 
with the utmost caution, designs as long as^ 

possible^ The king of France was pledged by the peace of Creepy 
to assist in the putting down of heresy, and a secret treaty Was* 
easily concluded with the iToj^e. On the support of the Catholic j 
princes the emperor could rely, but he was also able to gain over 
some of the ProtestantsA To them he was careful to represent that 
his objects were iK)liticJfi, not religious, that he had no desire to^ 
repress refoiin, but only to ^mt down the haughty and independent 
League of Scbmalkalde. John and Allnjrt of Brandenburg, indignan t ‘ 
at the treatment of Henry of Brunswick, readily joined the emperor. 
But a more important ally was 

succeeded his father in 1541, and, though an avowed Protestant, he 
soon adopted an independent attitude. In 1542 he withj^rew from 
the League of Scbmalkalde, though he still promised his aid if the 
interests of religion were threatened. But with him, as with 
Charles V., religion was altogether subordinate to tx)litics ; his guiding 
motive was personal ambition. Jealousy of the branch 

of his family and desire of territorial aggrandisement combined to 
induce him to join the emperor, with wdiom he concluded a close 
^ allianc^ Meanwhile the Protestant leaders W'ere quite in the dark 
as to Cfiarles’ designs. While he W'as collecting an army, he continued 
to hold diets, w'here schemes of compromise were discussed, though 
on each occasion the Catholics adopted a bolder and more aggressive 
tone. 

(Before the final overthrow of the peace, which he had so consistently 
enjoined, Martin Luther died on 18th February In July 
Charles declared war by issuing the imperial against the leaders 
of the League of Scbmalkalde . They now collected their forces, and 
if they had attacked the emperor at once they must have been 
victorious. But they were weakened by the evil results of a divided 
command^ Philip of Hesse, the most active and able of the Pro- 
testant i>rinces, urged an immediate attack, but he was foiled by the 
opposition of his cautious and irresolute colleague, the elector of 
Saxony. 'I’his gave Charles time to receive reinforcements from 
Italy and the Netherlands, though he continued to avoid a battle. 
Meanwhile Maurice, in conjunction with Ferdinand of Austria, in- 
vaded the Saxon electorate, which was speedily overrun. This ng^s 
at once dispersed the army of the League, and tlie elector John 
Frederick hurried to the defence of his own dominions. Charles V.* 
taking advantage of the confusion among his enemies, reduced 
southern Germany to subjection, Meanw'hile John Frederick had 
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‘ turned the tables on Maurice by attacking the duchy of Saxony, 
j where Dresden and Leipzig alone held.out. In April, 1547, Charles 
«nnarched to the assistance of Maurice, and mainly through th^atter’s 
"^strategy won a complete victojTgyyyyy^ The elector himself 
‘^t^as taken prisoner. After sufl’ering brutal treatment he fjfas com- 
* polled to sign the capitulation of Wittenberg, by which he resigned 
his electoral title and his territories to the emperor. These were 
conferred by Charles upon Maurice as the reward of his services, 
and thus the Saxon electorate was transferred from the Ernestine to 
the Albertine line. A few weeks later Philip of Hesse was comi^ellcd 
to surrender, his personal safety being guaranteed by Maurice and 
the elector of Brandenburg. But Charles, disregarding this, threw 
him into prison. Henry of Brunswick w’as released from captivity 
and restored to his duchy. 

§4.fy Ce'se great successes Charles realised his grand object 
and became supreme in C firmanv. He could now insist upon that 
religious uniformity on which he intended to base political cen- 
tralisation. But just at this moment, when everything seemed 
^favourable, he forfeited the most necessary alliance, that of the 
.poi^e. was anxious to suppress Protestantism, but he 

wag unwilling to see Charles ix)werful enough to dictate to the 
■^papacy. Every advantage gained by the emperor terrified the pope A 
The Council of Trent had been summoned in 1545, but againsr 
harles* wishes questions of practical reform were postponed to 
doctrinal matters, and these were settled in the most uncompromising 
► form. In March, 1547, in defiance of imperial remonstrances, the 
council was transferred from Trent to Bologna. Before the battle of 
Muhlberg the papal contingent was withdrawn from the imperial 
J^rmy. In his indignation, Charles despatched an embassy to Bologna 
^ \n January, 1548, tojdeclare that all proceedings of the council w^ero 
null and void. Other circumstances occurred to inflame the quarrel. 
Paul Ill’s son Piero Luigi Farnese had been invested wuth the cities 
of Parma and Piacenza. His tyranny made him detested, and ho 
was assassinated. The governor of Milan at once took possession 
of Piacenza in the emperor’s name. Paul HI. accused Gonzaga of 
complicity in his son’s murder, and called upon Charles to invest 
his grandson Ottavio Fafnese with Parma and Piacenza, This being 
refused, the pope declared the tw^o cities reunited to the holy see, 
thus making the emperor guilty of an attack uix)n the church. 

(I’his bitter quarrel with the poi)e, and the impossibility of 
obtaining a satisfactory council, compelled Charles V. to settle th e 
re U gious affalra of Qermap y b y him self. In May, 1548, he brought 
bSSrTthe diel of Augsburg the^ystem of faith to be observed in 
Germany, which, from its avow’edly temporary character, w'as called 
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the Joterigh The doctrines contained in it were substantially 
Cath^ic, tut to the Protestants were conceded, among other points, 
tho communion in both kinds and tho marriage of the clergy. 
This high-handed attempt on the part of a temporal prince to 
formulate a religious crotd excited the greatest astonishment in 
Germany, while it further exasperated the pope>^ But by a dexterous 
manoeuvre on the part of the archbishop of MSInz it Avas accepted by 
the astounded diet. The Interim shows clearly how Charles’ head had 
betfn turned by his success, and how little conception he had of the 
real meaning and force of religious belief, was almost equally 
distasteful to both Catholics and Protestants, and, though formally 
adopted by several princes, it was hardly anywhere rcally enforced^ 
Maurice of Saxony was the first to protest against it, and in many 
parts of .Germany it could only be introduced by force of arms. 

§ 5. 1^ Charles V.’s religious policy was unDopular|_^hi8 Dtjfei 
rn casuresVere isr_m^ .sQ. fiis treatment of the imprisoned princes 
was an outrage not only on j ustice but on humanity. And the ix)litical | 
changes which he introduced roused feelings of profound mistrust. I 


Tho diet of Augsbur g, meetin g just after tho emperor’s great suc- 
cesses, was numerously illy tided by prelates and princes who had 
little courage to oppose his will. Almost all his proposals were 
accepted. The Imperial Chamber was reconstitu ^Yl 
{Ujpointmgnt^ f its mpbeiaL.mtsdJaJhc_ The Nether- 

lands Avero united with the empire as a tenth circle, while they 


retained their old institutions. A new_ military ireasiirv wa a*^ 
formod under the complete control of uio emperor. Thus CharleU V, 


succeeded in establishing a central authority Avhich none of his 
prejbeessors had possessed for centuries.J^ 

But princely independence was too firmly rooted in Gei many to 
submit Avithout a struggle. Charles’ high-handed measures produced 
a reaction. Of this the representative was Maurice of Saxony. He 
found that he had purchased the electorate at the price orunivcrsal 
uni)opiilarity. Ho had aided to subject Germany to a Spanish i 
despot, whose troops conducted themselves as in a conquered country J 
And his compliance had secured him noinflnence with the emiieror ; | 
he could not even obtain the release of his father-in-law, the 
landgrave of Hesse, whose continued imprisonment was a stain 


upon his honour. To regain his lost reputation he determined tek ' 
I become the champion of German independence, and to strengtbej" 
r this cause by linking it with that of religious fiee^j^ But he was 
careful to disguise his change of policy until circumstances were 
I rii^e for action. 


Meanwhile Charles V., blind to the growing reaction, jjiu 
determined to complete his schemes. The Interim was insisted 
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upon. Even Maurice felt compelled to accept it, though it was 
modified for Saxony by Melancthoii. The south-German cities which 
opposed its introduction were subdued by Spanish soldiers, and the 
municipal government altered to suit the emperor’s wishes. But 
in northern Germany, where the lead was taken by Magdeburg, for 
a time the metropolis of Protestantism, the opposition was less 
easily suppressed. Chailes was encouraged in his designs by the 
death of his enemy Paul III. (1540) and the election of his easy- 
going successor Julius 111. 'J'hc new pope was willing to resume 
the Council of Trent^io which Charles looked for a confirmation of 
his ideas of religious unity. 

§ O^J'he emiieror now aimed at making his vast power pori)etual 
hy securing the succession of his son Philip to the empire. But here 
he was confronted hy the steady opiX)silion of his brother EjardinaiuL 
who was already king of the Romans, and who refused to g^eld to 
the pretensions of his nephew. This dispute encouraged Maurice of 
Saxony to develop his schemes. Tie refused to appear at the diet of 
Augsburg, because the landgrave was not released. He had accepted 
the UVjk of forcing the Interim on Magdehjjrg, and laid siege to the 
city. But this was intended only a^nSlma; ho did not press tlie 
siege, while he used it as a pretext for collecting an independent 
army. Ho was joined by the margraves of Brandenburg, by 
Y/illiam of Hesse, Philip’s son, and by John Albert of Mecklenburg. 

!!■ nf Fror^fii and on i5th 
January, 1552, concluded with i urn the treaty of Frig^ewalde. By 
^ this the French-speak, i;ng cities of JJgt^JJj^jJ^^gjIjJJaarurCamhray 
were to be ruled by Henry as impmal vicar, ami he undertook in 
. return to assist the princ^ in their war against the cmi)eror\ In 
consequence of this treaty” the French king assumed the title of 
r Defender of the Liberties of Germany. 

Just before this, Magdeburg had surrendered to Maurice on easy 
pterins. In March, 1552, he was able to commence the war. He 
, took Augsburg and restored the Lutheran Church. While engaged 
in a conference with Ferdinand at Linz, he heard that the emperor 
► was collecting troops. Determined to strike a speedy blow, he 
marched towards Tyrol, took the fortress of Ehrenberg, which 
commanded the pass, and arrived at Iniispriick only a few hours 
after Charles had fled in haste. But for a mutiny among the 
troops at Ehrenberg the emperor must have been captured. As it 
. was the late tyrant of Germany became suddenly a powerless exile 
^ in Styria. Utterly humbled and dispirited, he left .the necessary 
negotiations to Ferdinand, who concluded the treaty of in \ 

Julv ^ 1552. The elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Hesse 
wi retoTie released ; 
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exercise of their religion, and tq be admitted to the Imjx-r ial 
Chambe^ a diet was to meSTn sit monOis To arrange, if possible, 
apermanent settlement. Albert of Brandenburg, who was still in ’ 
arms as the ally of Maurice, was to be admitted to peace on these 
terras. Charles, not without great reluctance, consented to sign the 
treaty. ^Phe supremacy so lately established in Germany was^ 
shatter^, ^d the schemes which seemed so near success were for^ 
ever foilcd\ The Council of Trent, which had met again in 1551, 
separated m fright at the news of the confederates’ advance. ^ 

Maurice’s marvellous success was sullied by his unpatriotic con- 
cessions to the French. In all probability he never contemplated a ' 
permanent annexation of the “ three bishoprics” to France. His idea ^ 
was that the interests of the French king and the German princes, 
as opponents of the House of ITapsburg, were identical, and that in 
humbling that house they could work harmoniously. But Henry 
II. was less disinterested than was announced in his manifesto. No 
‘ sooner had Maurice taken the field than the constable Montmorency 
with a large force entered Lorraine, and speedily occupiotl Toul, 
Verdun and Nanc}". The guardianship of the young duke of 
' Lorraine was taken from his mother, Charles V.’s niece, and given to 
• the count of Vandemont, an adherent of France. Metz, the grand 
^object of the campaign, was taken only by a deceitful stratagem, and 
Henry II. entered it in triumph (April/ 1552). The fortress which 
had hitherto been the outpost of Germany was henceforward to be 
the great defence of France. The comnmnd was given to the 
ablest of French soldiers, Francis of Guise. Q^here was no mention 
made of the imperial vicarship or of a reservation of the rights 
of the empire, which had been stipulated in the treaty of Friede- 
walde. i 

§ T.vThe news of these events aroused Charles V. to indignation 
that the son of his old rival should gain successes where Francis I. had ^ 
failed. Leaving affairs in Germany to take their course, he collected C 
an army and advanced against Metz in October, 155!^ On the - 
way he was fortunate enough to gain over Albert of Brandenburg, 
who remained in arms in spite of the peace of Passaii, and who had 
lately been in close alliance with Prance. The ability and energy 
of Francis of Guise defeated all Charles’ efforts to take Met^ The 
bitter cold of winter proved very fatal to the Spanish and Italian 
soldiers. In January, 1553, it Avas found necessary to retiie. Thus 
the grand border fortre^^es of Metz, T qnl Vfii-dnr> frnm 

(^Tinany to France, to become the basis of later acquisitions in 
the same direction; Their loss was the natural fruit cf German 
disunion, 

Thk great reverse^ combined as it AVaa with^ a ynrkish 
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in the east and considerable losses hi Italy, seems to have reduced 
Charles V. to reckless despai^ He.no longer cared ta pursue a 
consistent policy, when success appeared so hopeless. He was not 
unwilling to avenge himself on Germany by sowing the seeds of 
civil war. Regardless of all his duties as a ruler, he encouraged the 
lawless actions of Albert of Brandenburg, who supported himself by 
constant warfare. Thus he alienated all the German princes, l)oth 
Catholic and Protestant. His brother Ferdinand wa^determin ed 
to support order and to carry out the treaty of PassaiC** A league 
bf" 7 Tnnces wasnonhcTllF’TleidcTberg wTfli ihe^ in view. 

They were determiiied not to continue the connection with 
Spain by electing Philip, and to exclude Spanish influence from 
the government of Germany. But Charles V, was wholly un- 
influenced by this, and continued his connection with the disturbers 
of the public jicace. 

It became necessary, if the peace of Passau were to have any 
effect, to oppose Albert of Brandenburg by force. Mauric^^f 
Saxony, who was more res^ionsible for the , tre a ty than any one else, 
and who regarded flic^margrave as a ^lersonal rival, undertooFTB? 
task. He entered Brunsvy lck, where Albert had allied himself with 
I the enemies of duke Henry, and won a complete victory at Sievers- 
‘ hausen (July, 1553). But in the battle he received a musket 
*^ound which proved fatal. ^Maurice was only in his thirty-second ^ 
year, yet ho had played a great jjart in a crisis of German history. 
He defeated and humbled the greatest potentate in Europe at a 
I time when the world i^emei to be at his feet, lie freed Germany 
from the dreaded desjwtism of the foreigner. Had ho lived longer 
‘'much of the mystery which shrouded his character would have 
been cleared away. The Protestants, in spite of his serviceij^ always 
regarded him with suspicion, and this was well justified. He had 
no real sympathy for the religion to which he belonged. His 
jnotives were purely political, and his two main objects were his own 
aggrandisement and the indei3endeDce of the princely class of which 
he was a member.N It was fortunate for his reputation that with 
his last projects the interests of Germany were bound up ; had he 
died just after the Schmalkaldic war he would have come down to 
history merely as a Buccossful traitor. Maurice of Saxony must be 
regarded as the aptest Gorman pupil of that school of politicians 
and diplomatists which hafl been founded in Italy and whose creed 
is formulated in the Pritice Maurice was succeeded 

liy his brother Augustus. John FredericK made a last effort to 
induce Charles V. to restore him to his electorate. Augusltis, 
more moderate than his brother, made concessions of territoiy 
which satisfied his Ernestine relatives. But the electorate and 
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dilchy remained in the hands of the Albertine line, to ^Velop 
ultimately into the kingdom of Saxony. 

§ 8. Maurice’s death did not terminate the war, but rather en- 
couraged the aggressions ^ Brandenburg. The task of 

opposing him now devolv^ on the aged Henry of Brunswick, who 
became reconciled with his subjects, and at last granteSTtbleration to I 
the Lutheran religion. Albert, defeated in several engagements, was 
comi^lled in 1554 to retire France, where he entered the service 
Henry II. The diet, which had been stipulated in the treaty of 
Pas^u, but which had been delayed by the prolonged hostilities, 
met at last in February, 1555, at Augsburg, under the presidency’ 
of Ferdinand of Austria.*” Its~^sk was to arrange a permanent 
religious |)eace. The toleration secured^ to the Lutherans at Passau 
was confirmed. The Public Peac e was renewed, and the Imperial* 
Chamber was to contain members of both creeds in equal proportion, j 
But great di fficulty arose as to the disposal of Church pront^y j^v . (. In 
the Luther^TSWlWs ihis property h^ been sjjg^ilacised, and it was* 
arranged that all secularisations _ whicb } \a d taken place befor e 1552 
' sl iould be j^bhfim^ edZr?ut the Catholics were re^lute ^o prevent . 
any similar alienations from their church in the future. They 
insisted on tlie so-called Ecclesiastical Ilcservatiom l^v which if aiiv 


prelate went avor to the reformed church he should resign his ottici 


and all the patro nage connected with it. The Protestants refused 
to^accept this; and ailfoligi’oeine^ be arrived at, Ferdinand 
took the matter into his own hands. The Ecclesiastical Eeserva- 
tion was included, in the treaty, but the protest oLJihe ProteBtan| a 
Wnii! flldll 

y^1|-|v.nna /.f Anyah||ry nOt,bfi^iaifind^4* 

a |)ermane ^*- r^f ±1 iq q'he . fixing of 

an arbitrary date, 1552, as the limit of the progress of reform was 
too artificial to be rtally binding. T^e treaty w^as the work of the 
])rince8. and paid no reg ard the interests pi ti^ie Kdid - 

i^t ^ncede individual freed^ of conscience, but only fhe right of 
tjin pripcf^ religion of ^is sub jects. The principle estab- 

lished was the cujus regio ejiis religio which was laid down first at 
the diet of Speier in 1526. And the loISraition which was the great 
gain from the treaty a pplied only to adlier ent s of the ^on^essiop nf 
Augsburg, i.e. the L ^uUmSm was no concession 

made to uie lol lowers of ^wingli or &lvin, who were now the most 
active and progressive of the Protestant sects. But in spite of the 
defects the treaty of Augsburg was the basis of religious and 
13olitical life iu Germany for more than half a centuiy, and it 
omissions were hardly realised till they gave birth to the Thirty 
Years’ War. 
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§ 9>^^harle8 V. was at this time in Brussels, tlic capital of the 
Netherlands, where he had been born, and which he always preferred 
^his other dominions. His health was already broken, and the 
fews of t he treaty o f ^imi|biirg^nnonr^e^ dto him the failure ofJii s 


dearest scheme s. Not only were all nopes of reviving German 
.unity'^hd establishing a strong Hapeburg monarchy at an end, but 
Jfho Netherlands, w'hich ho had united to the empire in 1548, were 
•separated again by the Augsburg diet^J I’he princes were resolutely 
opposed to all the dynastic designs of their Spanish ruler. Outside 
Germany, too, events ^lO He 

had beeniorced to conclude the truce of Vau yellea^ with Henry IL , 
and thus virtually to give his sanction to Fre nch aggressions . The 
►marriage of his son Philip to Mary Tudor, by which it tad been 
^oped to obtain for the Hapsbiirgs another crown, had tinned out 
ill. Philip was unpopular in England, and all Mary s hopes of an 
*iieir proved disappointments. To propitiate the Deity the queen 
encouraged that persecution of the Protestants which Jissuredly 
did nothing to conciliate the people to Spanish rule ; and in Uomo 
pope Julius III. died in 1555, and was succeeded by Paul IV., the 
determined opponent of the Hapsbiirgs. 

^11 these events combined to induce Charles to cairy out a 
design already entertained of retiring from the cares of government)^ 
On 25th October he appeared in the grand hall at Brussels, leaning on 
the shoulder of William of Or ange, and, amidst the tears of the 
spectators, forma^l,^ resigned the ^ Netherlands and th e Italian 
provinces to liis sag Pl\flip. to the crown^otiii^i 

was similarly tra r ^ferre d. sec T to Germany to 

announce lus abdicSion of the empire, and to commend his brother 
Ferdinand to the electors. In September, 1556, Charles sailed to 
i^pain and retired to San Juste, where a retreat had been already 
prepared for him. There he lived, still concentrating his attention 
on, European politics, till his death oiijlhe 21bt of S e ptember, 15 58* 
10. Philip II, immediately on his accession found Eimseinjon- 
fronted by a great European war. This was brought on by the head- 
strong violence of popq,Pau^y, Q'he heretlitary attachment of his 
family (Caraffa) to the yaiiRfi. personal enmity to Charles V., 

and the desire to free Italy from the Spaniard, all combined to 
inspire the aged pope with the bitterest antipathy to the Hapsburg^ 
This was increased by the intelligence that Ferdinand, in the 
[treaty of Augsburg, had consented to give toleration to the German 
I Protestants. Paul IV. refused to confirm the treaty; in his blind 
[rage he even refused to support Mary Tudor in her efibrts to restore 
Boman Catholicism in England. Hn ^^,ff.primi ped to reverse the 
policy of Julius IIt^_ aflid..tQ-CalI the French into Italy to exp§J 
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the Snauiards . By holding out hopes of the conquest of Naples, 
and by gaining over the influential family of Guise, he induced 
Henry II. to break the truce of VapcelleS p and to conclude an 
The duke of GuiSe was sent witii an 
army into Italy. His opix)nent was the duke of Alva, whom 
Philip appointed governor of Naple^ 

It was the irony of fate which involved Philip II. and Alva in a 
war with the head of the church of which they wpri? . devoted 
adherents. Alva was completely successful, and might have taken 
liO'me, but his reverence for the pot)e forbade him. This allowed ' 
Guise to raise new troops in France and Switzerland, with which * 
he returned to Italy and attacked Naples. In his straits Philip ^ 
had to secure allies by concessions. Ottavio Farnese of Parma was ' 
reconciled to Spain by the restoration of Piacenza. Cosimo de ' 
Medici w’as allowed to annex Siena and thus to complete the grand 
duchy of Tuscany. But t he French were completely unsucsegtful. 
^J'hc heroic defence of Civilelia frustmted all liuise^s attempts to 
take the town. Alva again entered the papal states and advanced 
to the walls of Home. Paul IV. was at last compelled to treat, 
but the religious devotion of his enemies enabled the defeaH^d 
ix)pe to dictate his own t^erms. Alva appeared in Rome as a 
suppliant instead of a conqueror, and in his master’s name entreated 
absolution for the offence of defending himself against an un- 
provoked attack. Tips was the last attempt to shake the S panisl^ 
supremacy ii^ Italy. 

§ 11. Meanwhile "svar had al^ broken out on the Frenc h frontie r, 
and Philip II. had used his influence over Mary to involve England ^ 
in the war against France. The Spanish army was placed under ^ 
the command of Rfcmanuel Philibert of Savoy, who had a private 
quarrel with France for the recovery of his paternal duchy. He 
laid siege to St. Quentin, which was defended by the illustrious ' 
Admiral Coligny. ^J'he French commander, Montmorency, advanced 
to his relief, and the pitched battle which ensued ended in the 
complete defeat of the French. Philip himself, who took no part 
in the war, now appeared in the camp, where his caution j^revented 
the victory from being followed up. Had the duke of Savoy 
marched at once upon Paris, the capital could hardly have made 
any resistance. But the delay gave the French tiina^ the duke of fi 
Q ^s e, Xta bi;.^agl_in_ i{i.{)imfLgame4. ..a b riiiia'uf ' 

gimcegg^ leaa.than Ihe ia)ncuiest_flf (;ialaiB^ the la^qt JWreat 
E ut^h possessions on French soiL It was to no purposeulatthe 
count of Egraont won a slg&l victory over a detachment of the 
French army at Gravelines (July, 1558). Philip was determined 
to make peace, and he was confirmed in this by the death of his 
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^vife, and Ihe accession of her aistcr Elizabeth to tho 
throne. In 1559 the important t^ty of Cateau-Cambresis was 
iconcluded. The chief difficulties i^lch arose were connecied with 
Calais and tho duchy of^Savoy. These were at last comp^ 
mised ; Savoy and Piedmont were restored to Emmanuel Philibert, 
fthe son and heir of the ejected duke Charles, with the exception 
,^f five fortified places which remained in the hands of the French ; 
"Calais was ceded to the French king for ^p^ht years, but at the end 
that period it was to be restored to En^and under penalty of 
forfeiting 500,000 crowns. The other te rms were easily set tled. 
The French restored all places' whicET^y^T^ in Italy and the 
LowTiountries, while the Spaniai^s evacuated their coiiqulis ts in 
P icardy. To confirm the pcaceXet'ween the two countries, Philip II. 
marrica Henry II.’s daughter Elizabeth, who had previously been 
destined for his son, Don Carlos. The advantage remained on tho 
side of Philip, who regained nearly 200 fortresses, while he had to 
surrender only live or six. The treaty was very unpopular in 
France, and the Guises especially declaimed against it as the work 
of Montpensier. 

f noacfl of Cateau-Qambrfisis close d the Ion"! scries, ot w^s 
^ wE|ch,had commeneeX with thi^ACC^aQ^^ of Charleajy. to the 
empire in 151 9. It marks an epoch in the international relations 
of the European states. Fiance had succeeded in its task of 
resisting the formation of a Hapsburg monarchy which threatened 
the independence of Europe. Germany and Spain arc h enceforward 
separated. For some time after this religious ratlier tliarTfroltticab 
Snierencos divide Europe; and when something like the old 
rivalry re-oommences at the close of the century, it takes the form 
of a national duel between Spain and France^^ 

For forty years the dominant personality in Europe had been 
Charles V. His disappearance necessarily effected a great change. 
European history loses its unity when it ceases to group itself 
round one central figure. With the great emperor vanished all 
prospect of a compromise between the two rival faiths. Hence- 
forth Roman Catholicism hardens itself in its remaining strongholds, 
and prepares not only to repress all attempts at internal change, 
but also to carry on a determined war against the hostile Protestant 
separatists. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
THE COONTEU^EFOKMATION. 

§ 1. Protestant doctrines in Italy; their failure to produce a schism ; tney 
help to reform the Roman Catholic Church. $ 2. New religious orders ; f 
the Jesuits ; causes of their success^ § 3. The Inquisition and the 
Index*. § 4. The Council of Trent";’ its three sessions ; general result 
of the Council. § 5. Alterecf character of the Popes ; Pius V. ; 
Gregory XIII. ; Sixtus V. ; his domestic administration. 

§ Reformation is usually regarded as a movement which was 

confined to the northern nations of Europe^ JBut it also exercise<l 
a considerable influence in_ Italv, the stronghold of the papal power^^ 

produced among its pupils a nega- < 
tive and somewhat contemptuous attitude towards religion, and 

( this was confirmed by continual contact with the most flagrant 
ecclesiastical abuses. But there were not wanting earnest-miudeil 
men who were anxious to remove rather than to satire these abuses, 
and who were actuated by the true spirit of the Reformation^ It 
has been conclusively shown that Luther’s special doctrine, t hat o f 
justification by faith, found numerous adherents in Italy. It was 
held by Contarini, Sadolet, Bemboand other cardinals of the church. 
It was preached in Naples by Juan Valdez, a Spaniard, in Siena by 
Bernardino Ochino, and in Lucca by Peter Martyr. An anonymous 
work, “ Of the Benefits of Christ’s Death,” which maintained this 
doctrine, was published in 1540 and obtained a very large circulation. 
As coiu pared with this doctrinal agreement, practical reforms were 
lar simpler and were urged with greater unanimity. 

^Jhe natural impulse of these reforming tendencies was to bring 
’ab3ut some compromise with Protestantism nnd so to preserve 
tne unity of the church^ This, as has been seen, was attempted 
at the diet of Ratisbon in 1541, where the pope was repre ^ ted 
by cardinal Contarini. But Sausesjp^iu^^^ 

the at^mpt. The desire for reform was confined tothecultiva^ 
eijasses in Italv.TnA ?ound little aAkereil^ amongTliSTI!^^ 
traaiiidnai policy ot“ tlie papacy was opposed to any cwicesSdis 
which might strengthen its old rival, the empir^ And the influeuco 
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of the French king was employetl to prevent a reconciliation 
between Charles V. and the German Protestants. The prospect 
of a and th ^jcefo rming tfindenaies 

took Snothw direction. attempt was made to purify, and 
' to strengthen the Romai^atholic Church, that it might be abl 
confront its Protestant enemies on an equal footing. It is thid 
movement which has received the name of the Counter •Rcformation! | | 
§ 2,(ThG sjnrit of the movement is manifested in the numerous 
orders wliich were formed in the 16th century to renew that purity 
and self-sacrifice which had once characterised the older orders, but 
had been lost in their degradationJ|Such were the Theatines, founded 
in Rome by Caraffa, and the Baroabites, a Lombard order in Milan. 

I But by far and important of these new associations 

was that of the Jesuits. Their founder was Ignatius liOjada. a 
Spanish knight, born in the year At the siege of PamiKjliuia 

•in 1521 he was crippled by a cannop shot. During the forced 
inaction of his illness he read the legends of the saints, which 
fexerted a marvellousinflugige on his excitable and visionary n^ure. 
He determined to e^Jjgj^thcir achievements, and to resign his 
^dreams of military glory for the more heroic service of the Virgin. 
After numerous pilgrimages he took up his abode in Paris, and 
there in middle age set to work to complete his neglected education. 
Among his fellow students he found and gained over the men who 
were to assist him in his great task. These were Francis Xavier, la^ o 
Lainez, Sa lmeron and ^ Bohadilla. all Span iards, and K^ter FaH)er. 
rt^^bVarcl * Jn 15.^ 4 tliese ei ^usiasts bound ^emselves^ lj^y ^ 
path to s ever t heinsclvc^ from the world and to Wvfit^^eirlivcs 
to ^e service of TET^^nlu ^^Two yearriater’' they appeared uT 
ITOm^aOT'oTteri^^ rebuffs and difficulties they obtained from 
RopeJaBl JJL^tbcJ^plLwhich. “ Jh^ Qrder^j:>f 
iJgsjjjjJ* (2 .7th Sept. 1§,101 - 'KTlReir ' three vows of chastity, 
po^rty and o]^Ji^ce. tWcom- 

mandFortlm |x> p withmiL i^ nit e it t w ^ Thus the papacy, 

ltt-^'#me'Whbti Europe seemed to be slipping from its grasp, re* 
ceived the voluntary assistance of a body of devoted men, who were 
destined to revive its power and influence. The order obtained tbe| 
right to elect their own general, and their choice fell at once uponl 
their founder. On Loyola’s ^eath in 1556^ he was succeeded by 
Lainez, a man of far less inystloal entftusiasm, but endowed with 


greater admip]>tra.tiyA fthilitv. To him ^e order owes the con- 
stitution which to made it the wdnSeranJl^^ 
assog^i^s. ^ 

"^ffiesecret of the success of the Jesuits lay in their complete 
soyerance from all ordinary tws^ from home^ family and frienSSEipp'' 
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and th eir ejitire devotion to the interests of their order. Obedience j 
They renounced, on taking the vows, an right oT ^vafce judgment, \ 


and blindly submitted themselves to the orders of their superiors.^ 
U'he order was divided ijpto grades of varying authority, but the 
whole formed one vast machine which was wielded at will by the 
general. (Jo enable the Jesuits to devote themselves ta the j^ 
sj)ecial work, they were relieved from the ordinary duties^, oft 
mo nasti c orde rs, 3 Thus they were not bound to the jjerformance o£| 
tlie rounne religious exercise s p.LeftC&^ IV. wish^ to 

withdraw this privilege, blit Lfuncz refused to submit, and the 
danger was removed by* the pope's death. Frcaii ..th© -fet ..the j 
Jesuits occupied a unique position among religious associations, i 
They aroused none of tha prejudices which liad iiow^ grown up 
against monks, and they could appeal to a wider circle of sym- 
pathies. ^ro ordinary men and women thej appeal ed as men of 
the world rapieOEanljpcI^^ > Nothing was too high or too 
low for them. l^itip§.^upied great pstYt of their attention, artd 
here they conspicuously displayed that subordination of tho means 
to the end which has since, been a ground of accusation against 
them. Hat for a time they were very successful, and became 
inffuential advisers of kings and ministers. They also exercised 
great influence through the confessional, that most jxitent instru- 
ment of the Homan Catholic priesthood, IBut their power was 
made durable not so much by their activity as preachers and 
confessors, nor even by the political doctrines which they skilfully 
varied to suit diflerent countries and peoples, as by their jigjjflJiiflll. 
to educa tion. The Jesuit schools becamp.,.the best in Eu rop e. 
Tiie tiiorougliness of the system which they formulate, ah3 
fact that the y taught grali|S| enabled them to supersede the humanist* 
teachers, who had hitherto claimed a monopoly of learning and 
enlightenment. By gaining over the j’outh of Catholic countries, 
they secured their hold over future generations. The papacy owed ; 
a great debt to the order of I^yola, which carried on a crusade against 
Protestantism with the mitifkry deVotiou and entlmsiasm Jhat 
bg^cterisedjts _ 

3.f5rhe Counter-Bcformation was compelled, by the instinct of j 
self-preservation, to suppress the reforming tendencies in Italy to 
which it owed its origin. In 1542 Paul III., theyery pope who had 
shown the greatest inclination to reform, established the Inquisition 
in Borne o n the.,gpanish model. The bull appointed six cardinals, 
of whom Caraffa was the most prominent, and empowered them to 
Hry all faith and to inflict the nenalii ^Qf 4 ©ftth and 

c onfiscation uporTTierHics. These iwers were exercised with 
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unflinching severity . The most conspicuous reformers, as Bernar* 
dina Ochino and Peter Martyr, left Italy. -Not content with 
persecuting the professors of heretical doctrines, it was determined 
to suppress the books in which those doctrines were maintained. 
The fi rst I ndex, o r list of proscribed writings, was published in 
lijimio by Pi^ul IV., who, ns cardinal Caraffa, had been the guiding 
spirit of the Inquisition. A regular book-police was instituted, and, 
supported by the secular authorities, its work was carried out with 
maiwcllous elficiencyA 

§C There was one demand bf the refonuing party which could not 
be whol^ refused, but .which produced in the end very unexpected 
results. I^his Was the summons of a general council. The pope 
hesitatca for a long tkno to coihply with this request, though it 
was advanced even by Catholic p»inces. At last, at the urgent 
instance of Charles V.,JPaul III. Summoned a council to meet in Trent 
at the end ofJUJiSu The first session was short, and was deprived 
of imp ortance by a quarrel l^twgen thq amperor and-^tho pope. 
Charles V. wished the council to make such reforms in the church 
as would enable him to come to terms with the German Protes- 
tants. The pope’s object, on the other hand, was to strengthen his 
own authority and to condemn all doctrinal heresy. Charles’ 
successes Th Germany terrified Paul III. for his own independence, 
and in 1547 he suddenly transferred the council to Bologna. The 
emperor, deeply indignant at this, protested that its decrees would 
now be null and void,, and the council semratod withou t Imying 
effected any important result. - rauLlJI.’s successor, Julius III. 
(1550-1555), was an adherent of the emperor, and w^TinSSBOtTto 
gonveno the council again at Trent in 1551. But the pope’s views 
.were still opiH)sed to any of the concessions which were desired by 
Charles. The Protestants, who appeared at Trent, were treated asi 
recusant heretics, with whom there could be no equal negotiation.! 
All doctrinal points which came up for discussion, such as tran-i 
substantiation, were settled in accordance with the strictly orthodox 
views. But before any progress had been ma«io in this direction, 
the advance of Maurice of Saxony led to the sudden breaking up of 
the council in 1552. 

Paul IV. (1555-1559) was the representative pope of the counter- 
reformation. It was he who had organised the Inquisition, anti 
who drew up the Index. At first his hatred of the Hapsburgs 
diverted his attention to. poliiical affairs, and led him to confer 
great powers on his nephews. But on the termination of the war 
he altered his ix)licy, devoted himself to establish the strictest 
ecclesiastical discipline, and drove all his relatives from the court. 
From this time npix>tism. in the sense of the advancement of 
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relatives to poUtical power, came to an end. This, had been the 
most flagrant vice of the papacy, and had^dbne much W hring it 
into discredit. Its removM was an inipostant step towards the 
regeneration of the Romish ^urch^ ^ 

^Under Paul lY. the demand for a general council had again been 
rmsed. His successor, Pius IV. (1559-1^6), gave his consent, and 
the third, and far the most impprtant^^be^ion of the Council of Trent] 
was opened in January, 1562. 'J^liis session differed from the others 
mainjy in the , fact, that 

ciliatibn with the Protestant^. 10 rhose j^ition m ^nuanyj^ 
secured by the treaty of Augsburg. The wo^ of. the coun^ was 
therefore limited^^o the narrow c%ole Catholio i^tians* 

Within these limits it had importan#- dfhties — to detewnhie tW 
relations between the head and the members of the ohur^/tb scttl^ 
doctrinal ix)mts which were still disputed, and to complete thos^ 
internal reforms which were needed to restore the old ravere nce tor 
the church. \ 

evident that even among the Catholics there were 
^ave divergences of opinicJH, and in especial the papal authority 
was 'exposed to attack^ The Gormans, acting under instructions 
from Ferdinand I., demanded radical reforms, such as the marriage, 
of the clergy, the communion in both ^inds, and services in tho ' 
German language. The French prelates, headed by the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, i%pt only supported the German demands, but took up 
the doctrine advanced in the last century at Constance and Basel of 
the superiority of a general council over the pope. The Spaniards, 
while they were opposed to all doctrinal reforms, wished tho 
episcopal authority to be recognised as of divine origin, and thus 
independent of the papacy.' All were opposed to the claim 
advanced by the papal legates to have the sole right of bringing 
proposals before the jcouncil. It was fortunate for the papacy that 
votes were no longer taken by naj^s as at Constance. The 
Italians still outnumbered the representatives of all other nations^ 
and their interests, which were more powerful than their con- 
sciences, .were on the papal side. But Pius IV. felt that he was 
threatened by the dangers which his predecessors had always 
dreaded from a general council. From these he was saved partly, 
by his own ingenuity, but still more by the* dexterous diplomacy of* 
Cardinal Morone, whom he appointed president of the council!^ 
The differences between the various nations were carefully fomenteeffiis; 
and points of concord obscured, Sepamte negotiations were openeSr 
with the temporal princes, and they were persuaded that4he papall 
authority was needed to repress the growth of an independent : 
hierarchy. At the same time it was hinted to the bishops that a 
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strong papacy was their only security against complete subjection to 
the temporal power, 

of the papacy being thps assured, the work of the 
council proceeded with marvellous rapidity. The pope was anxious 
to bring it to a close, and he mot with little or no opposition, 

. the latter half of the year 1563 a decision was come to on all 
important dogmatic points, indulgences, purgatoiy, the ordination 
of the clergy, the sacrament of marriage, and the worship of saints. 
And almost all were decided^in the old Roman C^^lic sense. The 
tbrnmesF spokesman of the strictly orthodox party was Lainez, the 
general of the Jesuits. Differences were avoided by dexterous 
verbal compromises, which meant nothing, as the interpretation of 
the decrees was vested in the pope. Reforms were made in the 
direction of enforcing strict discipline over the inferior clergy, the 
establishment of schools, and a now regulation of parishes. But 
no further mention was made of reforming the central authority, 
the papacy, the cardinals, and the curia. So far from maintaining 
its supremacy over the pope, the council itself jietitioned Pius IV. 
to confirm its decrees. Qn the 4th of December, 1563, the l^t 
sitting came to an end. . » 

y^lie Councif oF Trent was the last of the great ecclesiastical 
j^Ji^mblies which are so prominent in modifcval history. It had 1 
ySo successor till the meeting of the Vatican Council in 1869. Its i 
importance lies in the fact that it completed the counter-lleforma' | 
tion. In opposition to the Protestant revolt, it formulated the old I 
doctrines with logical distinctness. The traditions which had 
V liithcrto been open to question were henceforth established 
I dogmas. The Catholic church had to content itself with narrower 
limits, but within those limits it acquired new strength and 
consistency. While many of the worst abuses were removed or 
concealed, the old hierarchical constitution, and, above all, 
^STX)tic authority of the Papacy, r eceived a new confirmation! 
These w^ere the advantages whicTi the Roman Catholic church 


reaped from the R ejorm ation, advantages which almost compensated 
it for the loss of territory. 

§ 5. Prom this time a new spirit seems to take possession of the 
Romish church. Ot is manifest in the revival of saintly purity of 
life and missionary zeal, which we can trace in the lives of such 
men as Carlo Borroraeo, archbishop of Milan, and St. Francis de 
Sales, the heroes of motlern Catholicism. {Rut it is even more 
manifest in the jiRercd character of the popes. The age of 
Sixtus lY., Alexander VJ., and even of Paul III., is past. Their 
place is filled by ix)pes like Pius V. and Sixtus V., who within the 
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When they are 
it is not by dreams 
of secular aggi-andisemeut for themselves or their families, but by 
the carrying out of long-needed reforms in the States of the 
Churchjp 

Pius V. (1566-1572) was chosen as the representative of the 
rigid party in the church. Carlo Borromeo was active in sup** 
|)orting his election. Nor did he disapix>int the expectations that 
had been formed of him. He put a final end to nepotism by a law | 
which forbade the alienation of any property of the church, and 
threatened excommunication against any one who should propose it. 
Ho maintained church discipline with the greatest rigour. The 
expenses of the papal household were reduced by the strictest 
economy. . In Europe the influence of so energetic and self-denying 
a pope became a power. Pius V. urged Philip II. to take the 
severest measures against the Netherlands, and approved the 
cruelties of Alva. He sent Italian troops to the aid of the Catholic 
party in France, and gave them special injunctions to grant no 
quarter to Huguenots. He issued the bull of excommunication 
against Elizabeth, which for ever alienated England ^om the 
papacy. More creditable to the pope was his activity against the 
Turks. He succeeded in concluding the league between Spain and 
Venice, which under the command of Don John of Austria gainetl 
the great victory of Lepanto in 157 1. 

The pontificate of Gregory Xlll. (1572-1585) is jaotable mainly 
as showing that a pope who was personally inclined to laxity was 
unable to resist the prevailing tendency of the age. He was forced 
almost against his will to govern in the same spirit as his pre- 
decessor. He is remembered chiefly as the pope who reformed the 
calendar, and celebrated the massacre of St. Bartholomew. His 
domestic government of the papal states gave rise to disorders 
which it required all the ability of his successor to suppress. 

Sixtus V. (1585-1590) is perhaps the most remarkable pope of 
the 16th century. He was endowed with signal administrative 
ability, and his short pontificate was a period of great and multi- 
farious activity. He limited the number of cardinals to seventy, 
and gave them a new organisation. But his attention was mainly 
directed to the temporal interests of his subjects. He encouraged 
agriculture and manufactures, and conducted works of great public 
utility. The towns received from him important privileges. The 
city of Rome owed much to Bixtus V. He constructed a colossal 
aqueduct (Jcf^ua Felice) to supply the city with water. The 
erection of the great obelisk in front of St. PeteFs the triumph of 
the mechanical art of those days, was his work, His object was 

K 2 


uncomproip isipg opponents of Protestantism, 
diverted from ecclesiastical interests and duties, 
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characteiistic of the man and the age, the public humiliation ot 
pagan monuments before the glory of the cross. The great blot 
upon his administration was his greed for money. To gratify this 
he resorted to the most ruinous financial expedients. He not only 
sold offices, but created new offices for sale. He raised loans 
recklessly, and secured the interest upon increased taxes, which 
obstructed the industries he was trying to foster. But he was so 
successful in his immediate object that he was able to collect 
nearly five millions of scudi in the castle of St. Angelo. To 
Europe generally Sixtus Y. appeared as the promulgator of the 
most chimerical schemes. The annihilation of the Turkish empire, 
the conquest of Egypt, and the recovery of Jerusalem and the Holy 
Sepulchre, seemed to him quite feasible. But behind these dreams 
of a vivid imagination is manifest the sjurit of revived Catholicism, 
of which the pope' was at once the creature and the represontalive. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE REIGN OF PHILIP II., AND THE REVOLT OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

§ 1. Policy of Philip 11. ; personal character. § 2. Suppression of the 
liberties of Aragon; use of the Inquisition as a political instrument. 
§ 3. History of Don Carlos ; his death. § 4. Annexation of Portugal 
to Spain . § 5. The Netherlands ; causes of discontent ; the new 
bishoprics. § 6. The leading nobles, Orange, Egmont and Horn ; oppo- 
sition to Granvella, who is recalled. § 7. Egmont^s mission to Spain ; 
the Compromise ; the Beggars ; iconoclastic riots. § 8. Margaret of 
Parma superseded by Alva; the C&uncil of Blood; beginning of the 
revolt. § 9. Execution of Egmont and Horn ; Alva’s cruelty ; his 
financial measuws ; revolt of the northern provinces ; recall of Alva ; 
§ 10. Administration of Requesens; the Spanish Fury; Pacification of 
Ghent. § 11. Don John of Austria in the Netherlands; the Perpetual 
Edict ; death of Don John. § 12. Alexander Farnese ; Union of 
Utrecht ; Francis of Anjou ; assassination of William of Orange. § 13. 
The southern provinces return to their allegiance to Spain ; the 
northern provinces extort the recognition of their independence. § 14. 
Maurice of Nassau and John of Harneveldt. 

§ l.yTiiE Counter Reformation found among temporal princes one 
consistent and active supporter, the son and successor 

\>f Charles Y. Austria and the Empire passed to the younger branch 
of the Hapsburgs, but Philip wa-s careful to maintain close relations , 
with his German cousins. He himself inherited Spain, the Nether- 
lands, Milan, Naples, the New World and a number of smaller 
dependencies. Both Ids territories, and the revenues derived from 
them, made him the most powerful of European princes. The 
Spanish army was at the height of its unrivalled reputatioqj^ After 
concluding the treaty of Cateaii-Cambresis (1559) Philip returned 
to Spain, which he never again quitted. He transferred the capital 
from Saragossato Madrid, near which he built a new royal residence, 
the Escorial. ^rom this centre he directed the policy by which he 
hoped to realise his father’s groat scheme, the establishment of the 
Hapsburg supremacy in Europe! (^be means which he employed 
were of course different, as circumstances had changed. In one point, 
in his relations to the churcli, this difference is most conspicuous. 
Charles y. had subordinated religion to jwlitics, he had no en- 
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thusiasm for orthodoxy either in d<x;trine or ce emonial ; he was‘^ 
anxious to dictate his own terms to the pope, and to make himself j 
supreme both in church and in state. Philip n.» on the other hand^ 
yvilling vassaXpf t,he,pa^p^®»^^.,T extension of his power 
implied the extension of Roman Catholic doctrines and organisation. 
He was the champion of the reaction. To Charles V. heresy was 
distasteful only as connected with political op])osition ; to Philip 
it was something hateful in itself. He expressed his inmost feelings 
when he declared that it was better not to rule at all than to rule 
over htjrctics. The two guiding motives of his policy iwoi;e,^.ic- 
f ligi oug bigotry and ^na^c and in hi^ tl^j^y.wero 

inseparable,) 

In j)ersonal character, Philip presents a complete contrast to his 
father. \^rom his youth the latter had been brought 'into close 
contact with men and affairs. His ductile nature had been open 
to the varied influences of his eventful career. He had learnt to 
conciliate the different nations over which he ruled by conforming 
to their manners and customs, j Thus among Flemings, Italians, 
and Spaniards ho acquired a personal jwpularity which often stood 
diim in good stead. Even among the Germans, with whom he had 
least sympathy, it was his policy rather than his person wliich 
aroused dislike. Ho tf)pk an, interest in art and literature ; shared 
in the tournaments and 'other entertainments of the time ; ami 


collected round liim a splendid and imposing court. For such 
behaviour Philip had neither the talent nor the inclination, 
ah^ps remfuaed ft Spmia]4,^^d a toeipaer jB..la8^e£^ubj|pto. 
He could express himself with ease m no fSguage excejpt SpaSTsli, 
Literature art he^ no attra ctions for hini. lie carefully 
cultivated the 'haug\^'^ahd has been 

always attributed to the grandees of Spain, and w'hich he regarded 
as alone suited to a ruler of nienj Even when he endeavoured in 
his own interests to obtain ix)pu]arity, as in England, he could 
not succeed. Charles V. brought him to Germany to secure his 
succession to the emjure, but his presence destroyed what prospect 
there was of such an event. When he becag^ an independent 
kiBgi..^bUip< carefully secluded^Mmself as much ar^possilGIe %in 
c ontact with Even his own ministers could rarely obtain 

an interview with him. The information which he required was 
furnished in writing. He was the most industrious of monarclis, 
buiyuaJudustey-wM "a ytatesum u^ 

In his cabinet he received and read all despatches, which he 
annotated and even answered with his own hand. He was ac- 


quainted with all the most trivial details of the administration. 
Ho collected round him ministers of opposite views, such as the 
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duke of Alva and the prince of Eboli, so that he might decide 
on his own course of action without Wng biassed by one-sided 
advice. He himself declared that royalty was the most hard- 
worked of offices. (His reserve was a sourc e at once of w eakness 
‘ Hie had none "of 

variety of resource which a great statesman acquires fiom perkihal 
contact vidthbther men. But at the same time his policy was saved ^ 
from the danger of weak and inconsiderate change it impressed 
people like a mighty engine which works with constant and resist- 
less force, but whose springs of motion are concealed and myst^lq^^Uii^^ 
§ 2,Qn his domestic policy, Philip II. aimed aijt the complete sup- 
pression of all constitutional privileges and freedom, ati, ith^n,tij;c 
subjection of Snain t o one ceptraL.pawer, ihe mouftyfl^y^ ^ this 
he had oftly to follow the lines already laid down by his father 
and great-grandfathetJ The Qprtes of Castile had been reduced to > 
insignificance by Charles V. in 1538. In Arag^on^ liberties were * 
mnrft firmly fmindAd nnd piidiirftd longftr. The influence of the 
Cortes was supix)rtcd by the independence of the .T gRtlz a. whose 
authority rivalled that of the crown. In 1590, Antonio l^erez, a 
minister who had incurred Philip’s displeasure, appealed for pro- 
tection to the forms of the Aragonese constitution. The king took ^ 
advantage of this to put an end to institutions which checked his ^ 
power. Cl'he Cortes became a body of royal nominees with hardly 
any rights but that of presenting petitions A Tlie appointment of 
judicial officers was vested in, the crown, ana a fortress was erected 
to overawe iiie old capital, Saragossa. Qn these and other changes 
Philip aided by the provincial rivalry which still subsisted]) 
Castile and Arn^an^ nni ted under one^ci Qwn. luui.i>ftt.,fnr> 

po^fi» thfi JiTq<;>f Y^hnn th^y wpr^ independent kingdoms j and only 
became conscious of their common interests when it was too late 

to defend them, (jt was easy for the king to employ the forces 

pf ^one country to suppress the liberties of the other. And in 

carrying out his policy of centraffsatlon, P hifip^lound a Useful. 
weai3Qn in that most , teiTlblo of ecclesiastical institutions^ Ihe 
Inouisiljiqh^jy It was here that the king Found a reward for his 
devotion to the interests of the church. C The judges of the In-il 
quisition, who were mostly ecclesiastics, were appointed by the king# 
property. The dreaded tribunal wa J 
employed to punish political offenders as well aj heretics. Its zeal ^ 
for the crown was rewarded by the periodical ii^d s-3a-f^%f^jfew^ ^ 
]JIg;iscoes. But Philip’s plicy, however s^^sfu ir^r^^ l 

tgJcain. ^ge .^ru8hed tT ifl TiWim. hiit. with, »f 

T""tT^i piplnijgi^ 

Were dcsimveii nr into ea,i^e by religious p etpeci^^fon.^ 
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§ 3. Philip II.’s merciless character was manifested even within the 
limits of his own family. The most tragic incident of his reign 
was the fajje of Don Carlofl. „thie>J9Qn of his first , ivife, Maimorf 
P ortugal . The young prince, who was born in 1545, was brought 
up by his aunt Joanna, and saw little of his father. He was 
afterwards sent to the University of Alcala de Henares, where he 
was the fellow-pupil of Don John of Austria and Alexander Famese. 
There he gave himself up to a life of dissipation, and this further 
alienated his father, who had never shown any affection for him. 
Philip refused all his son’s demands to be admitted to some office 
suited to his rank. At last Don Carlos planned to escape from 
Spain, probably to the Netherlands, and may even have manifested 
some inclination to the Protestantism which was making great 
progress there. This suspicion is sufficient to explain the wrath 
of Philip, who seems also to have accused his son of a design upon 
his life. The prince was seized and placed in close confinement, 
from which he never emerged. It is quite possible that his death 
(July, 1566) was natural, but a suspicious age was not slow to 
accuse Philip of the murder of his son. Three months afterwards 
Philip’s second wife, Elizabeth of Prance, also died. She had at 
one time been the destined bride of Don Carlos, but had been after- 
wards married to the father. This fact and the coincidence of 
their deaths gave rise to legends of love and jealousy which have 
supplied both Schiller and Alfieri with the subject of a tragedy. 

§ 4. Philip nf Pnrf.n f^l- by 


This liad been a 

Javourite object both of Ferdinand and of Charles V., and numerous 
intermarriages had been concluded which might pave the way for 
such a junction. In 1557 the death of John HI. gave the 
Portuguese crown to his infant grandson Sebastian, The regency 
fell into the hands of the young king’s uncle, Henry, a cardinal of 
the church and a devoted adherent of the papacy. Under his rule 
f,p. herAmft ftll-Dowerful in PortiigaL Wh'cn Sebastian 

came of age to govern, the effects of his ecclesiastical training 
became manifest. He refused to marry, and devoted himself to a 
crusade against the Mohammedans in Africa. By them he was 
slain in the battle of Alcacer (1578) and the crown passed to his 
uncle Henry, a weakly priest in his sixty-seventh year. With him 
it was certain that the Portuguese dynasty must expire. Philip 
II. at once commenced intrigues to establish his claim to the throne. 
His mother Isabella was the eldest sister of John III., and his first 
; wife was John’s eldest daughter, .The other claimants were 
Antonio Prior of Crato, the natural son of John III.’s brother, and 
the duchess of Braganza, daughter of a younger brother. Antonio 
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maintained that he was really legitimate, while the duchess opposed 
Philip’s claim on the ground that no foreigner could ascend the 
throne. The succession question was still unsettled when King 
Henry died (Jan, 1580). Philip at once crossed the frontier with 
an aimy to support his claim. The clergy and chief nobles were 
gained over by his promise to respect the national liberties. ITie 
people, who hated Spain and the prospect of foreign rule, rallied 
round Antonio, who was crowned at Lisbon. But he had neither 
ability nor military force to maintain his position. Lisbon was 
taken at the first assault, and the pretender fled to France, There| 
he was maintained by the European powers who wished to have 


means of injuring Philip II. at their command, and died there in 
1595. Ehilit) entered th 
tlie crow 




!!m 
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^To secure the peimanence of Spanish rule, the power of th 
nobles was diminished and the royal domains increased. But t hi 
policy defea t^ Uri The alienation of thq nobles^r 

Spain led^to the restoration nf Portuornese indenenrlpnoA nn/Lr i 


§ 5. In Philip’s Italian provinces, Milan, Naples, and Sicily, his 
system of government was introduced with complete success, bi^t in 
^ nf pprosition wMch 

thojgowerjofSja^ The Netherlands consisted of seventeen 
]^ovinces, each possessed of independent institutions and inhabited 
by populations of difiering character. They had become united bw 
falling under the rule of the dukes of Burgundy, from whom they! 
had passed to the Hapsburgs. But the union under a common 
government had done little or nothing to put an end to provincial 
MsmSSS- Under Charles V., himself a Netherlander by birth, 
s ome advanc e had been made towards the formation of a central 
g overnm ent. A supreme court of justice had been founded at 
Mechlin, and deputies from the various provinces were summoned 
to form tlie^^S^JIlggj^gJIgral. But Charles had been too cautious to 
make any detemined atfrek upoa local nrivilegea. and 
lands remained a li^^^^^mtjon. In one poinf-. only bj id be 
shown uncompromising Jmrfwse, in his opposition to religious 

refonm Aa.fidi ct (If ififi Q. tjirmtfflifil 

penalties, and a board of inquisitors, or as they were euphemistically 
called, “ ecclesiastical judges,” was formed to enforce them. But iu 
spite of this severity the Netherlands were quite submissi ve when 
they were tranafiaTeA.tnPhilin IT. in 


^ e new ruler soon mftde himself as hated as his predecessor had 
been loved. His first act was to renew the edict of jyjg|9. When 
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he departed for Spain in 1559, he showed his contempt for the 
feelings and prejudices of his subjects in the appointment of a 
governor. Passing over the claims of the native nobles, he gave 
ihe post to his half-sister, Margaret of Parma, the pupil of Ignatius 
Loyola and the devoted instrument of Philip’s reactionary policy. 
Her cliief minister w’as Cardinal Granvella, a Burgunj^n whose 
father had Ixien an influential adviser of Charles V. ^With him 
were united Barlayinont, a noble, and Viglius, a lawyer. These 
tliree formed the Consulta^ or secret council, and their influence 
I rendered powerless the recognised nnnnr.y nf in which the 

I great nobles had scats. ^ 

(This establishment of an anti-national govern mefR pr ovoke d 
\A ^eaDFea(^ diaccmtciit J ^^lich found immediate vent in complaints 
against the continued presence of Spanish troops after ‘the king’s 
departure. So threatening was the opposition, that Philip, much 
against his will, was compelled to withdraw the troops. But no 
sooner was this concession made than a new ground of complaint 
was furnished by proposed ecclesiastical changes. At this time 


there were only four bishoprics in the Netherlands, Arras^Cambrav. 
Tournav^ and Utrech t. Philip obtained a bull from Pius IV, in 
1560, creating fourteen new bishoprics, with three archbishoprics 
at Mechlin, Cambray, and Utrecht. This extension of the hierarchy 
was felt to be a general grievance. The secular estates dreaded the 
great develoi)incnt of the Spanish and ecclesiastical power, while 
even tlie clergy were discontented by the proposal to confiscate 


church proixjrty for the endowment of the new secs. The doctrines 


I of Luther and Calvin had already made considerable progress in 
\sx)ite of the edicts. Th< g^ now became a po) ideal p ower. 

§ 6. ^hc lead of the q^position'wasliaken by the great nobles, who 
felt themselves excluded from their due share of the government. At 
their head were three men, William of Orange, Count Egmont, and 
^ Admiral Horn. Eg mont was a soldfer who had won great distinc- 
tion in the "Battles of St. Quentin and Gravelines. His bravery 
and his loyalty were equally conspicuous, but his devotion to the 
interests of the country and the feeling that his great services were 
unrequited combined to place him unwillingly in opposition to the 
crown. He was a sincere Catholic and ha d n o s jm pathy witj; the, 
reformed doctrines. Wifliam blXIfaS^^ was a man of very different 
sttWip an3 oflar greater importance. He was the descendant of 
the German house of Nassau, which had acquired large possessions 
in the Netherlands. His grandfather, Engelbert II., had divided 
his territories between his two sons, Henry and William^ ^enry, 
the elder, who received the lands in the Netherlands, brought the 
principality of Orange into the family by his marriage with the 
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sister of that Prince of Orange who commanded at the siege of 
Rome in 152*^ On the death of his son Ren4 in 1544. both Orange 
and the territories in the Netherlands fell to the younger branch of 
Nassau, which was now represented by William, the grandson of 
Engelbert. The prince who thus obtained so magnificent an in- 
lieritance was at the time only eleven years old, having been born at 
Dillenburg in was now taken into the service of Charles 

V., became a page in tlie imperial household, and there gave up the 
reformed faith in which he had been brought up. He became a 
favourite with Charles, who employed him on important embassies. 
He was still quite a young man, and little was known of his character,! 
when the accession of Philip IT. called him to play an important* 
l)art in the history of Europe!\ 

^he opposition directed itself in the first place against Granvella, 
\^o was designed to be archbishop of Mechlin and Primate of the 
Netherlands. The nobles formed a league among themselves, and 
refused to take any share in the conduct of business until the 
ni inis ter was remove^ At last even the regent herself, who had 
no love for the man ’sMiose advice was often preferred to her own, 
joined in the demand fjWU~Giaiix.cJlaX 

felt himself reluctantly compelled to accede. The Cai’dinal was 
requested to withdraw of his own accord for the sake of peace. 
But his conduct had earned rather than forfeited the esteem of liis 


master. After a brief residence on his estates at Besancon . he was 
summoned to Madru l, where he remained an influential crown- 
adviser till his deathln 1586. ^ 

§ 7. The nobles soon foima that they had no reason to regard 
Gi anvelWs recall as a triumph. ^[Jhilip was determined to make no 
change in his system of government ; the enforced concession only 
increased his obstinacy. He ordered the decrees of the Council of 
Trent to he promulgated in the Netherlands, and enjoined on the 
regent a strict enforcement of the edicts against heresyJ^fJHis com- ^ 
mands were obeyed, ]^t the persecution only strengthened the move- 
ment it was intended to suppress. The nobles despatched Egmont 
to Madrid in 1565 . to represent to the king the evils of the policy 
w’hich he was pursuing. Philip befooled the loyal hut vain count 
by the pomp of his reception, and promised increased moderation. 
Egmont returned with the conviction that his mission had been 


altogether successful. But Philip was unmoved : new and- 
§ayc rc edi cts Wfl re mued , ; the r e lentless severity pF the persecutl^^^^^^ 
ceased. Thousands of skilled Flemish workmen were drivin 
totake rSiige in England, whore the politic Elizabeth received them 

with open^rms. “T7 

\hi the midst of the general excitement, a league was formed 
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against the Inqui8itiQ iv.callcd ihcLjComprQgjse. Its founders were 
St Aldegonde, Brederode, and Lewis of Nassau, William’s brother. 
It was joined by 500 of the lesser nobles, and also bv a number of 
^ur^jrhera. jt derived additio na l importance from the fact that 
many of t bfl n^fimbfirs were C!a^;hQlina. The greater nobles, not yet 
jSepared for extreme measures, held aloof. A petition to the regent 
was prepared and presented by Brederode at the head of 300 
followers. Barlaymont contemptuously told Margaret not to bo 
afraid of those beggars. The nickname was gleefully adopted, and 
the most determined of Philip’s opponents were henceforth known 
as the “ Beggars.”^ 

^ijWhile'the regent was making, vain efforts to satisfy complaints 
ana at the same time to obey her brother, the movement of 
opposition spread from the nobles to the lower classes. ]^Y ei;Ywhere || 
the- Calvinist preachers coilccletLxrawds of Armed and ent hus iMtiol 
hearers . Riots broke out, and the images and ornaments in tho" 
cimrclies were destroyed by the iconoclastic furv of the m ob^ In 
the face of this general rebellion the edicts could not be carried out 


^he rege nt wished to ,esQa])Q from Brussels, but was prc.vpntcd^ by 
Egmont ^d _d raitge, promised to support hoj authority if sjje 
\YQijld conggpl to ahnlj-^h thfi Injp^ii^iUon. She was unable to refuse, 
and they at once set to w'ork to restore order. 

§ 8.s.But meanwhile the news of the disorders had infuriated 
Philip II. He refused to recognise the concessions which his sister had 
made. He ordered the renewal of the old edicts, and determined to 
send Alva to the Netherlands to carry them out by force of arins.N 
pf endeavoured to conciliate Spain by the 

suppression of tumult, was so depressed at the news of this de- 
termination that he retired to^his German territories . Alva wns 
imeroly a brutal soldier, with n^ conception of the duties or methotls 
'of civil government. lie found the jirovinccs at j)cace, and by 
conciliatory measures might. have secured them to Spain. ButJ 
severity had been enjoined by his master, and was also congenial | 
to his own nature. His violence excited thn hi ha fm/l n^f 
nilft and gave rise to a revolt which developed into 
a struggle for life and death. Margaret of Parma, who found her 
measures reversed and her authority superseded, soon (piitted the 
Netherlands. > 

- ^Alva’s first act was to arrest Egmont and Horn, though they had 
lately given conspicuous support to the government. His great 
regret was that the prince of Orange had escaiied his clutches. 
11c erected an extraordinary court of justice, the '^ Counc^ j of 
Djl^orderfl^" which the people called the “ Council of BlgoA” The 
^persecution now commenced resembled a massacre rather than a 
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judicial proceeding. The Protestant powers of Europe were 
profoundly moved. Philip IL.receiv^ a strong remonstrance 
from his cousin Maximilian IL, but disregarded it. In the 
Netherlands the feeling of dismay was even stronger for a time 
than the instinctive desire for resistance. But Orange, 

who hoard of these events in his castle of Dillenburg,was convinced 
that now or never was the lime for him to move. He formally 
announced his adhesion to Calvinism, An army was collected com- 
posed of German mercenaries, Fi*ench Huguenots, and exiles from 
the Netherlands. One division of this force, under the command 
of Lewis of Nassau, defeated a detachment of Spaniards at Heiliger- 
lee (24lh May, 1568). The great revolt of the Netherlands had 
begun. 

§ 9.<Jhe news of the defeat decided Alva to conduct the war in 
ixjrson. Before leaving Brussels, he had Egmont and Horn tried and 
executed, an event which sent , a tl^rill of horror through Europ e J 
He then marched to meet Lewis of Nassau and defea ted lum at thfi 
battle of Jemm ingen. It ’ivas in vain that William of Orange 
advanced in person into Brabant to retrieve this loss. Alva refused 
to meet him in battle, and want of money and p rovi sio ns com pelled 
thn to rotrea ^j With his brother and the reEananroTTin^ 

forces William took part in the Huguenot campaign of 1569 in 
France. t Alva boasted that the r evolt wa s cr ushed . A perfect 
reign of terror ensued in the NetherlanS, which were treated as a 
conquered country. Not only were the previous r.niRlt.ifts rftvivrjd 
rflp.lrlPRsj^AVPrity » Alva also developed a new Bystem| 
of taxation, which was tdibring vast revenues to the Spanish crown. I 
His ignorance of public economy was equal to his ferocity, and 
produced results quite as disastrous. He proposed in March, 1569, 
to .impose a tax of a hundredth penny, or one per cent, on all 
property. All sales of real property were taxed at five per cent, 
land cf movables at ten per cent. ’ ^ mmineminl mmYrn^nity like 
that of the Nytl'«rrlUUdli vfe'TTrrealencd with complete ruin by such 
impositions. Even Alva’s obstinacy was unable to carry his proposals 
against the opposition of the most devoted adherents to Spain. One 
commodity after another was excepted fiom the taxes, which brought 
in little or nothing. fClva’s financial measures proved a failure, and 
they convinced even P'hilip II. of his representative’s incompetence. 
The brief period of Spanish despotism brought ruin to the industry j 
of the Netherlands. Manufactures and commerce b egan to na^ s 
Thft nf B ruges and Antwerp was taken by 

. been decided upon, though be continued to hold 
office till the appointment o/ a mpeemov. But he remained only to 


ovCT to Englan d. 
([Xlva’s recall h 
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witness the fall of the edifice which he had reared on a foundation 
of violence and bloodgii^d. ^In 157^ the ** ^ea beggars .’* exiles who 
had found refuge on the English coast and a means of a subsistence 
^ in piracy, attacked and captured the- town of 5all. Thia..,W 4 is 
fyipwci-hy a general, revolt of* the, northern provinces. Lewis of 
V Kassau, by a bold movement, made himself master of the fortress of 
Mons (Bergen) in Hainault, in the heart of the Spanish power. 
From this time all the efforts of Spain could never restore complete 
subjection. On July 18, 1 572. the sta tes of Hollam^. Zpalftnrt, 
land, and Ut recht acknowledged the authority of Wjjljam of Orange 
a astadthold er. Everything seemed to favour the cause of liberty : 
asxsistance was confidently expected from France, then under the 
influence of Coligny. But the massacre of St. Bartholomew and 
the change of French policy put an end to this hope, and restored 
the superiority of the Spanish arms. Mons was forced to surrender, 
and Alva’s son Frederick undertook the conquest of the northern 
provinces. Zutphen, Naarden and Haarlem were besieged and 
taken ; hut at last the heroism of the inhabitants of Alkmaar forced 
Abe Spaniards to retreat. (But meanwhile Alva, conscious of failure 
und weary of a w'ar in which success could bring no honour 
had himself petitioned for a recall.^) In December, 1573, he left the 
Netherlands, where his name was long remembered with dismay 
: and horror, 

I § 10. .Alva’s successor, Don Luis de Rpf|neaens . was an able 
and was personally incliip^ to moderate meas ures. But ho was 
iied down by his instructions from Philip, who was determined nut 
to give way. The three demands of William of Orange — the| 
withdrawal of Spanish troops,, restoration of the old constitution J 
and religious freedom — were rejected , and ^he war wept n n ,\ Lewi}? 
of Nassau, with his brotherTlenry, were defeated and "slain at 
the battle of MttukfiiJifiatk (‘April, 1574). But this disaster was 
redeemed by the relief of Leyden. Besieged by the Spaniards 
for seven months and reduced to the direst necessities, the 
inhabitants still. held out till the advance of Orange compelled 
the raising of the siege (October, 1574). ^phe TTTiiv/>rsify T 
was founded, on William’s sugcrestion. to ^]|ia 

hernic incident in the history of the tow n. Tlie next year was 
•occupied with futile negotiations at Breda ^nd military movements 
i of slight importance. B^t , the su dden death of E^uesens in 
March, 1576, brought with it importaiHrcTJ^eSi* 

During the interval that elapsed before the appointment of a new 
governor, the conduct of affairs devolved on the council of state in 
Brussels. Q’he Spanish troops, whose pay was in hopeless arrears, had 
for some time been on the verge of mutiny. Tiiey now openly refused 
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Alicdience to a civil government, and tmized and Dlundnred a nnmlwr of 
TToaaL j ujn altliv ^ i fw f L The sack of Antwerp, which lasted three 
days, during which the inhabitants w’ere treated with the greatest 
barbarity, received the name of the S^nish Fury . 

2 e to realise Tus creat desire 






a iigiiJffliBW®! 


ramc 


The conduct of the soldiery brought into proflninence the political 
interests which united the provinces, and obscured for a time 
their religious differences. The Pacification 


L By this all the provinces, 
the ftiithoritv of Philip, agreed to expel the foreign sol 


""" ■ 


To conciliate the ortnodox states of the s 
Zealand, which were now wholly Protestant, ivere forbidden to 
take any measures against the Roman Catholic religion. 

§ 11. At this critical moment Philiii’s half-brother, Don J o hn of 
Aus tria, the hero of the victory of Lepanto, appeared in Luxemburg 
as successor to Requesens. On the face of the general union it 
was impossible any longer to refuse concessions, and the “ Perpetuab 
Edict” confirmed the Pacification of Ghent and promised the] 
immediate removal of the Spanish troops (February, 1577).^ But the 
Prince of Orange distrusted the fair promises of Spain, and 
refused to accept the edict in Holland and Zealand, ^on John, 
hampered by Philip’s commands and impatient of constitutional 
checks, soon alienated the estates.^ William appeared in Brussels in 
•September, 1577, and the governor was powerless. But though the 
prince was a favourite with the people, he was regarded with 
jealousy by the nob les of the ^agqtlifirn called in 

the Archduke "Matthias of Austria. His authority was recognised 
by the States, but he had no real power. Don John took uj> 
^rms to maintain his ixDsition, and defeated the hostile troops at 
1578). But Philip II. was jealous of his 
brilliant half-brother, and refused to send supplies of men and 
money. After suffering a reverse near Mechlin, Don Jghndied, 
disgusted with the world, at the early age of thirty-two (lOctober, 
1578). (pis brief career in the Netherlands had onC important 
result. By his conciliatory measures, he aimed at the dissolutioil 
of the Pacification of Ghent, and paved the wav for pfnm i 
o f the southern %mnish rul e. N ^ 

fTSTTOon Jolm’s successor was his nepnow, Alexander Farnesei 
duke of rarma, son of the ex-regent Margaret, and the first general 
of his age. He pursued the policy of his predecessor with signal 
success. He matle use of the antqiathy which the Catholics in 
the south felt towards the intolerant Calvinists in the nortli. He 
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was aided by disorders among William’s foreign troops, who 
oppressed the people they had come to defend. The Prince of 
lOrange discovered that it was hopeless to unite all the provinces, 
"^nd that it was impossible to maintain the Pacification of Ghent, 
lie was obliged to fall back on the devoted population of the 
, north, which was opposed to Spain on religious as well as 
patriotic grounds. (In 1579, the seven provinces of Holland, 
Zealand. U trocht. G^derland. Priftsland. Groni ncien and Overvsse l 
thfc UnioB o£ JItrerM»M 

Republic . The authority of Philip was still nominally retained, 
but^ this w^as now a mere form. 

sovereignty was offered to Francis 
of Anjou, who gladly accepted it. But his pride was hurt by 
the continued influence of William of Orange, and ho determined 
to establish an independent power by a coup d^etat A number 
of towns were suddenly occupied by his troops. In Antwcr]>, 
where the duke himself was present, the resistance of the citizens 
led to a massacre which was called the “ French Fury.” These 
high-handed proceedings alienated the people, and tlio duke of' 
Anjou was compelled to return to France, where he died the 
next year (1584). The northern provinces now form ed an ind (v 
Ijendont ennstit^^^iyn imder Willia m of Oran^Oy as count of Holland 
and Zeal and. Soon afterwards the prince, the great Protestant 
hero of the century, was assassinated bv Balth. 7 ,^«y (rpmrd (10 July, 
1584). This was the last of seven attempts on his life, all 
encouraged by the Spanish king, who had set a price on the head 
of his unconquerable enemy. Willmm^a antTigp j^y to his 

s on Mauric e, who in military skill s oon m orn thf|,Ti rival]»H hia 

§ 13. * From this time the war ceases to have any but a purely 
military interest. Alexander of Parma succeeded Wore .his deathl 
in 1^9^ in reducing the southern provinces to complete obedience! 
They became the SDanifah jp gave 

tjurni M g .^nwry tn Jiis liau^hter iHiihfilla on 

nrb^iilrr dihert uf Auiitria The northern states preserved 
their independence. This was due, partly to the skill and ability 
^of Maurice of Nassau, partly to the assistance of Elizabeth of Eng- 
land and of Henry IV., but mainly to the fact that Philip II. found 
more than enough to do elsewhere.^ The war with England and 

I the destruction of the*^ Spanish Armada dealt a fearful blow to the 
power of Spain. Then Philip’s connection with the League in- 
volved him in French politics. Twice was the duke of Parma 
comi^elled to leave the Netherlands at a critical moment and to 
lead his army into France. The accession of Henry IV. ruined 
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the schemes of Philip IL Even after the latter’s death in 1698, it 
was long before Spain would consent to resign its claim to any 
part of the Netherlands, ^t last, i n 1609. Philip TTL nnurliiaadj 
a truce for twelm years which nrantifialiY.aflfiu.rfid, tl^denflndftnce 
of the seven provinces,^ 

§ 14^'he United Provinces had still many difficulties to contend 
with, ftie state was a confederation of provinces, but each provinc e 
^as a confederation of towns. Political power was practically 
monopolised bv a l)urgher arktocracv . The town-councils, th^ 
ultimate source of power, were filled up, except in Overyssel andV 
Groningen, either b y co-op^tion or by the choice of a small body 
of electors. The disintegrating tendencies of such a constitution 
were counterbalanced f.i|| 

f||A g fnffl yv>nnr.i1. hv the ascoudancy which superior wCSlth 
gave to the province of Holland, and by the authority and 
prestige of the House of Orang e. But there was always a risk 
that the princes of Orange might aspire to real sovereignty, and 
thus come into collision with the dominant burghers, whose maih 
strength lay in the great trading cities of Holland. 

Maurice of Nassau commanded all the forces of the Provinces as 
captain and admiral, and he was also stadtholder in Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, Gelderland and Overyssel. He had the en- 
thusiastic support of the lower orders, v/ho resented the exclusive 
pretensions of the wealthy burghers. The leader and representative 
of the latter class was John of Barueveldt, to whom, after the 
princes of Orange, the Provinces were most indebted for their 
independence. He and Maurice, allied during the war, now found 
themselves opposed to each other. Keligious differences lent acri- 
mony to the political quarrel. The rigid Calvinists wished to 
monopolise the advantages of a war that had been fought against 
mtoleranco. Arminius, a professor at Leyden, questioned some of 
ihe fundamental tenets of Calvinism. His followers, of whom the 
most prominent were Barneveldt and Hugo Grotius, sought to 
restrain the Calvinist clergy by upholding the supremacy of the 
state in ecclesiastical matters. A violent quarrel arose between 
the Remonstrant s (Anninians) and the Contra-Remonstrants or 
Gomarists. The latter called for a national synod, and Maurice, 
who was no theologian, espoused their cause. The Synod of Dort 
or Dordrecht (1618) condemned the leaching of Arminius. 
Barneveldt and Grotius, who had thrown themselves on the 
support of Holland and had almost kindled a civil war, were 
imprisoned in 1618^ The latter succeeded in escaping, but 
parncveldt had to experience the ingratitude of princes and people, 
and perished on the scaffold (1619). 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FRANCE AND THE WARS OF RELIGION, 1559-1610. 

§ 1. Religious persecution in France under Francis I. and Henry H. § 2. 
l^thArinn de Mi-<iiol : the Guisga : the hmires of Bourl^pn »nri r-hatillnn. 
§3. Iteign of Francis II. ; power of the Guises ; conspiracy pi Amboise ; 
Edict of Romorantin. §4. Accession of Charles IX. ; States-General 
at Orleans ; Catharine de Medid in power; Edict of July, 1561 ; con- 
ference at Puissy ; Edict of January, 1562. §.5. The triumvirate; 

, Antony of Navarre gained over; massacre of Vassy ; outbreak of war ; 
battle of Dreux ; assassination of Frjincis of Guise ; Edict of Amboise. 
§ G. Conference of Bayonne; conspiracy of Mcaux; second war; 
Montmorency kilkd ; treaty of Long;_jumeau. §7. Third war; battles 
of Jarnac and Moncontour ; peace of St. Germain. § 8. Changed 
attitude of the French Court; influence of Coligay ; his attempted 
assassination ; massacre of St. Bartholomew ; was it ])remeditated ? 
§ 9. Rise of the Volitiques; Edict of July, 1573; death of Charles IX. 
§ 10. Henry III. adopts a persecuting jwlicy; the Huguenots obtain 
foreign assistance ; States-General at Blois; Edict of Bergerac. §11. 
Seven years of compaivative jieace ; death of Francis of Anjou makes 
Henry of Navarre heir to the throne; formation of the Catholic 
League; war of the three Henries; battle of Coutras. § 12. Supre- 
macy of Guise; liis assassination; Henry HI. also assassinated. § 13. 
Question of the succession ; final victory of Henry IV. ; termination of 
civil wars. § 14. Edict of Nantes ; financial administration of Sully. 
§ 15. General character of Henry IV.’s reign. . 

§ 1, It was impossible for France to remain isolated from the general 
movement of religious reform. Ecclesiastical abuses were as rife 
there as elsewhere, especially after the Concordat of 1515 gave tlio 
Crown the appointment to benefices. Q.’he renaissance movement, 
and the contact with other countries produced by the Italian wars, 
led men naturally to criticise tlie established faith. \ The writings 
of Luther and other reformers were circulated throiign France, and 
found earnest readers, ^rancis I., devoid of religious enthusiasm 
and a patron of literary culture, was personally inclined to tolerance. 
But Id's domestic government depended less on his own will than 
on foreign iK)litics. His rivalry with Charles V. forbade him to 
quarrel with the i^ope, or to allow the French nation to become 
divided and so weakened^ At the instigation of the Sorbonne, the 
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theological faculty of the Paris University, he issued the most 
severe edicts against heresy. Many reformers were burnt, while 
others sought safety in exile. Henry I I. pureued the same policy! 
as his father, not so much from necesiiiry as from inclination. Yet,' 
in spite of persecution, the j^eforra^ doctrines continued to proc ess. 
^J'he constant warfare in which Fra"ncelvas"'ljnga^^ any 

very complete execution of the religious edicts. But in 1559 
Henry 11. obtained peace by the treaty of Cateau- Cai^ ^bresis. and 
prepared to devote himself to the suppression of heresy. At this 
crisis, as he Avas celeVratlngHie marnagiToFSs'^aughto with 
Philip he received a fatal Avound in a tournament. 'AVith his 
death commences the period of religious conflict in France. 

§ 2. To intelligently follow succeeding events it is necessary to have 
a clear conception of the chief personages who became the leaders 
of parties.* ^enry II. left behind him four sons, throe of whom 
succeeded to the crown. But none of them i)Ossessed either ability 
or independence, and they are merely puppets in the hands of more 
prominent* actors. Their mother, Catharine de Medi ci^ Avho had 
hecn married iridier early youth, had hitherto taken little or no 
part in politics.^ Her husband never cared for her, and paid far 
more attention to his mistresses. But Catharine’s ambition was 
only strengthened by its enforced repression, andQhe eagerly 
grasped at the opportunity of ruling France through her sons. For 
many years she exercised a fatal influence over the kingdom. ^1;^ 
eu( 5 yju:age^^^ m .. frm>lity and vice to make theni my o 

She employed those stratagems and deceits which 
passed for policy in Italy, and her knoAvlcdgo of the weaknesses of 
human nature gave her i)rodigious poAver. She stopped at no 
crime, hoAvever heinous, which might aid in the accomplishment of 


her tJchcmes.A 

Even more important for a time than the queen-mother were 
the Guises. Claude of Guise, the second son of Bene of Lorraine, 
had come to seek his fortune at the French court, bringing with 
him six sons. Of these, two obtained great importance. TJio 
nldft&i:, of Guise, acquired a military repu^tion as the 

Hi|S brother Charle si 

eakved,. the church und Avas known the caramal of Lorraine, j 
Ho devoted his attention to politics, and became prominent among 
the ministers of tienry II. ii'^ The fiqi^fi s were firm supporters of the 
Catholic religion , and in close connection Avith Philip II. and the 
papacy. chief noble families 

Xntony of Bourljon was, 
after Henry s children, the nearest male heir to the crown. (^He 
had married Jeanne of Navarre, and under her influence hpcame a 

X 2 
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convert to Calvinism. But Antony, though a popular and able 
soldier, was weak and irresolute. His younger brother, Louis 
ppnne of who was more firm and capable, soon superseded 

Antony as the leader of the Protestant party. With the Bourbons 
were closely allied the three Chatilloi^ th e nephews of th e c onstat e 
iKSlEmoT^hcyi The eldest, 03ei ukatiSSf^iSugfe 
was suspcted of an inclination to reform. The second brother, 
Caspar, was the celebrated Admiral de Colign y, the heroic and 
disinterested champion of the Huguenots. The third brother, 
Francis d’Andclot, was an able supporter of Coligny. Montmorency 

t himself opposed the supremacy of the Guises, but remained devoted 
to the old faith. 

§3.$'he accession of Francis II., who was legally of age though 
really a minor, gave none of the anticipated power to his mother. 
He fell altogether into the hands of the Guises, the uncles of hi.s 
wife, Mary Stuart. The reins of government were assumed by the 
cardinal of Lorraine, while his brother, the duke of Guise, had 
control over the army. Their object was to establish Mary Stuart 

i on the English throne in place of Elizabeth, who was held 
enterprise theJT relied on the support of 
.the papacy, and were therefore anxious to ^|^)ress all tendencio^s 
I to heresy in France, i^umerous edicts were issued and enforced 
lagainst lhe~Hiiguenots, as the C^yinists were called in contempt 
(But the Guises had to confront a powerful opposition. French 
nnances were in a very serious condition, and the blame for this fell 
on the cardinal, who had managed them under Henry II. Tho 
^leavy taxation and the ill-succcss of the war in Scotland alienate 
^the people. But far more serious was the hostility of the nobles, 
who hated the Guises as foreigners, and w^ho regarded the nobles of 
royal blood as the rightful holders of political power. Opposition 
to tho Guises inclined the nobles to the reformed religion, and it 
was this which gave the Huguenot movement its politicjil ’ and 
^^aris tocratlc ..xharact|C^ In the midst ot the general discontent a 
' certain La Renaudie concerted a plot to seize the pcirson of the king 
„ at Amboise. The enterprise, though condemned by Calvin, is said 
to have been encouraged by the prince of Condc. It proved a 
complete failure. La Renaudie was slain and most of his followers 
executed. 


.^’he conspiracy of Aml>oise, though unsuccessful, terrified the 
cardinal into moderation, 'llie chancellorship was given to 
L’H^ital, the representative of a small party which tried to hold 
the fialaSico between the two' extremes. Qlie Edic t ^of Jlomorantin, 
[while forbidding public worship to the ifuguenots,'^^^ 



The States-General were summoned to meet at 
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Orleans. But in spite of this apparent change the Guises held to 
their policy. They used every oxertion to secure a majority in the 
States, and they imprisoned Cond^ on a charge of complicity in the 
recent conspiracy. He was even tried and condemned to death. 
But their schemes were all foiled by the sudden death of Francis II. 
(5 Dec^ 1^). 

§ 4.nne accession of her second son, Charles IX., at the age of 
eleven, gave Catharine de Medici her desired opportunity. By 
prompt action she secured the regenc^and bought off the umicnir ^ 
able claim s of Antony of Bourbon. The Guises, disappointed of their 
own hopes, supported her government as preferable to that of the 
Bourbons. Montmorency returned to Paris. QTatharine conceived, 
the policy of balancing parties against each other, and thus securing'^ 
her own power. In this she relied on the assistance of the Chan- 
cellor L’n6pital. But all her efforts were unable to prevent an 
open conflict. \ 

The States-General, summoned to Orleans under Francis II., met 
after his death. The nobles and the third estate complained bitterly 
of the condition of the church, and demanded radical reforms. The 
clergy, on the other hand, urged the persecution of heretics. No- 
thing was done immediately, but ^le Edict of July, 1561, relaxed! 
the previous severity by substituting exile for death as the punish- ' 
infint. of avo wed he resy) ' A meeting of deputies of the estates was 
held in August at Poissy, where a religious conference took place. 
The demands otTFielalf^ went far beyond those made at Orleans. 

^J hey included a complete constitutional reform of both church and I 
state, and the confiscation of two-thirds of the clerical property for ^ 
secular uses. But the clergy, by paying a large sum of ready 
money, were able to purchase the protection of the government 
and the conference on doctrinal points came to nothing, ^'he Edict 
of January, 1562, gave a wide extension to the religious toleration 
which L’Hopital desired. Huguenot worship was allowed in the 
families of noblesfin the open country an d in unwallM "towns. It 
was only with gr eat d ifficulty that the orthodox Parliament of Paris 
wg g induced to registe 7THe*^ IcO ^ "" 

§ 5 . It gaveThe greatest offence to the Catholics, f A league had 
already been formed for the protection of the estabnshed religion 
by Jdpntmorency,^ the duke of Guise, and marshal St. Andre, which 
was designated by their enemies as the “triumvirate.” Theyt 
conceived the happy idea of gaining over Antony of Navarre .1 
Hopes were held out to him by the i)ope that Philip 11. would give 
him the island of Sardinia or a kingdom in Africa. The weak 
prince allowed himself to be duped, and be detoted the Huguenots 
[ to become a member of the league. Thus strengthened, the Catholics 
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in-eimred fol* violent meayuixis'. The duke of Guise, oh his way to 
l^s, found a Huguenot congregation worshipping in a bar^^t 
Vassy. His followers were sent to disperse them, and a riot ensue^ 
iiTmicli sixty unarmed men, women, and children were slain, and 
more tlian two hundred were wounded. In Paris the duke was 
received by tlu; mob as a conqueror. The regent and her son were 
comi^elled against their will to leave Fontainebleau for the capital. 

Meanwhile the news of the massacre of Vassy had produced a 
profound impression in the Protestant world. The Huguenot nobles 
assembled at Orleans at the summons of Conde. They received 
assistance from the German princes, who regarded them as siif)i)ortcrs 
of an imprisoned king, and from Elizabeth of England, who hated 
the Guises as the allies of Mary Stuart, and who received Havre in 
return for her support. 1’ho Catholics, on their side, obtained 
troops from Philip If. and from the unreformed Swiss Cantons, 
togetlicr with supplies of money from the poix*. The Iluguenot 
army marched to Normandy, where the war brolve out, i At tlie 
siege of Kouen, Antony of Navarre was slain. 'The lieadship of llie 
house of Bourbon now devolved uix)u his son, afterwards llerjry 
IV., who w as at present only ten years old . The death of his elder 
bf6tT\lSrgave increased inffiience to Conde. The two armies finally 
met ill a jiitched battle at Dreiix. Both sides churned the victory, 
but lK)th had suffered groat Toss. St. Andre was slain, while Condo 
on the one side and Montmorenc}’’ on the other were taken prisoners. 
The command of the Huguenots was assumed by Coligny, who 
conducted a skilful retieat to the Loire. The duke of Guise 

1 advanced to besiege Orleans, the headquarters of his enemies, hut 
was assassinated by a fanatical Calvinist of the iiameoTToltrot 
(18th February, 1563). His death put an end to the war. ^J'he 
. P|aj;Uhi>L was arranged by the two piisoners, Conde and 

Montmorency. By this the reformed faith was tolerated in all 
those places where it was established befoi-e the war, though 
' Catharine de Medici insisted that Paris should be excepted from 
this. Moreover in each official district a town was selected which 
was specially devoted to the celebration of the Iluguenot worship, 
^.riic nobles retained the privileges secured to them by the edict of 
Januar y. The government now turned its arms against the 
l^nglish, who were compelled to surrender Havre. 

§ 6. The death of the great party leaders and the exhaustion of the 
combatants gave new strength to Catharine’s government, and this 
was increased by the recovery of Havre. She had Charles IX. 
formally proclaimed! of age, though all authority was still left in her 
own hands. She now set herself to maintain peace and to strengthen 
the central power. At a conference at Bayonne with her daughter 
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^hc queen of Spain, the duke of Alva in vain urged her to employ 
violent measures again&t the Huguenots. Catharine had all a 
woman’s horror (tf war, and an Italian’s preference for guileful 
diplomac}". While she enfor ced the treaty of Air^ise, she lost 
none of her attachment to'TO' TiSJnSiroal^ ^ journey 

through France the sight of the fallen crucifixes grieved her. 
was quite willing to suppress heresy, but only if it could be aone 
without disturbing the peace . She therefore continued to favour 
L’Hopital, and refused to accept the decrees of the Council of 
Tren^ 

But in so disturbed a period as the sixteenth century, events 
were often too strong for the most cautiofis of politicians. Alva’s 
violent policy in the Netherlands excited new hopes among the 
Catholics ‘and new fears among the Huguenots. The latter dreaded 
lest the power of Spain should l)e re-established in the neighbouring 
provinces and then employed to restore Catholicism in France. 
They had no confidence in the moderation of the queen-mother 
and felt that their safety depended on their own exertions. ^A con- 
spiracy was formed in 1.567 with the greatest secrecy. Its objec t 
was to obtain possession of the king’s person at Meaux, and to 
com[jel the dismissal of the Swiss troops and a change of govern- 
ment. Everything wa^ carefully prepared, and success assured, 
when Conde allowed himself to be entrapped into futile negotiations. 
The delay gave time to collect the Swiss, and under their protection 
the court was removed to Paris. Condd n ow laid siege to the 
capital, and demanded not onl^olcratioh Tor the Iliiguenots but also 
free admission to pu blic office s. But Catharine had been driven into 
the arms of the CatHoTicsT”^ and his demands^jverejcfifiiied. The 
Parisians strained every nerve to support the gov^nment and the 
orthodox cau^ A large army was'^collected under the command 
of the aged Montmorency. At St. Denis another indecisive battle 
took place, in which Montmorency received a mortal wound. The 
office of Constable was not revived, and the command of the troops 
was given to Charles IX.’s younger brother, Henry of Anjou. 
Philip II. offered assistance to Catharine, but she refused to subject 
Franco to the humiliation of foreign interference. In March, 1568, 
this war was closed by the treaty of Longjumeau, which confirmed 
the previous treaty of Amboise.3 
§ 7. Thei-e was never any intention of observing this treaty, which 
was concluded only to disarm the Huguenots. The conspiracy of. 
Meaux- convinced Catharine that continued toleration would be fatall 
to the royal power. She throw in her lot with the Catholic powers/ 
who in 1568 were making vigorous efforts to suppress heresy. The 
cai-dinal of Lorraine regained his position in the council and 
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Hj’Hopital was dismissed from the chancellorship. The fanatical 
^ pope Pius V, released the French government from its obligations. 

royal edict forbade the celebration of the reformed service under 
l^nalty of death, and ordered the Huguenot preachers to leave the 
kingdom within fourteen day§)’ An attempt was made to seize 
Conde and Coligny, and only with great diEBculty could they escape 
to La Kochclie. This ixirt became the head-quarters of the 
; Huguenots, and enabled them to keep up their connection with 
I England and the Netherlands. Hither came Condo’s sister-in-law 
Jeanne, with her young son, Henry of Navarre. 

Before the end of 1568 the third religious war had broken out in 
France. It is impossible here to follow the military movements. 
In the open field the Catholics under Henry of Anjou were con- 
stantly successful. In the battle of Jamac (13 March, T560) the 
Huguenots were routed and Conde slain. He was succeeded in the 
command by Coligny, who never displayed more conspicuous 
courage and conduct. But want of money to pay his troops 
compelled him to risk a battle against superior forces, and at 
^J^Ioncontour (3 October, 1569) he was again defeated, flad the 
Catholics promptly followed up the victory they might have 
Irushei the Huguenots. But the government was beginning to 
'vacillate. Catharine de Medici had no sympathy with the ambitious 
schemes of Philip 11., who wished to use France as a tool3 
Charles IX. was jealous of the military successes of his younger 
brother, the duke of Anjou, who was the favourite of his mother and 
the Catholic party. The influence of the Guises, who were hand 
and glove with Philip II., declined. In August, 1570, the treaty (^f 
St. Germain put an end to hostilities. Beligioiis Treedom and the 
right of public service were confirmed to the Huguenots, and they 
received four towns as places of refuge. La Bochelle, Montauban, 
Cognac and La Charite.j 

. S 8. This treaty was followed by a great change in the attitude of 
the iYench court. Charles IX. showed an unexpected determination 
to assume the reins of government. Ho wished to free France from 
foreign influence, and to emulate the achievements of his father - 
and grandfather. The connection with Spain was broken off, and 
negotiations were opened with England and the Netherlands. ^ It 
’^as proposed that Elizabeth should marry the duke of Anjou, and, 
after that was given up, the duke of Alen 9 on. Lewis of Nassau, 
the brother of William the Silent, was well received at court, 

' domestic politics Charles broke with the Guises and allied Jiim^lf 
with the moderate party, ^^is youngest sister, Margaret, was 
betrothed to the young Henry of Navarre.^ Coligny was invited to 
court, and there soon obtained great influence over the weak and 
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impulsivo king. He urged an immediate war against Spain, and 
Charles TX. accepted the plan. 

^ut before this could be carried out, Catharine de Medici hurried 
back to Paris, determined to employ any means in her power to 
prevent such a reversal of her .previous policy and to restore her 
influence over her son,\ In alliance with the duke of Anjou she 
determined to get rid of Qoljgjjy. He was fired at from a window 
near the court and wounded, though not mortally. This attack 
made him more i)opiilar and more dangerous than ever, (^’he Hu- 
guenots were assembled in great numbers to celebrate the wedding 
of Henry of Navarre. The population of Paris was fanatically 
hostile to them, and Catharine determined to free herself from all 
danger by a general massacre in which Coligny and his followers 
might share a common fa{e^) tthe unfortunate Charles IX. was 
induced to give the necessary orders by the entreaties and throats of 
his mother and brother. At midnight on 24th August. 1572, the, 
bell of St. Germain rAuxerrois gave the n[)pointed signal. The ’ 
murder of Coligny was superintended by Henry of Guise, the son 
and successor of Francis, nn Paris the mob rose and slaughtereili 
4ho unsuspecting HuguenotsT' Other towns followed the example off 
the capital. Nearly 2 0,000 victims fe ll in this ** Massacre bi| | 
St. Bartholom ew ” or the “ Paris Matins!'5^ 

frfflCyTJIWh been asserted'thafc flie mdssacre had long ago been 
decided upon, and that Catharine had only waited for the favour- 
able moment to carry it out. It has been regarded as the direct 
outcome A the Confere nce of Bayonn e. But this 
iTnot only improbable but almost impossiblervCaEnne’s guidiogL 
motive was not religious bigotry, but personal and dynastic am J 
bitio^ She could never have reckoned on so favourable a circum-j 
stanc^^ the presence of so many unarmed Huguenots in the midst 
of the bloodthirsty mob of Paris, Everything points clearly to the 
conclusion that, even if the idea lay already dormant in her mind, 
the impulse to its execution was sudden, and arose from the I 
i mmediate position of a ffairs. 

§ 9.(The news of thTlnassacre roused the remaining Huguenots 
to a new war of defence. But, weakened as they were by the loss of 
their loaders, there seemed little prospect of their success. The| 
government issued orders proscribing the reformed religion, and I 
])repared four armies to reduce those towns which refused obedience. I 
The heroic resistance offered by two towns, Bochelle and Sancerre, ^ 
jivals the most celebrated deeds of antiquit';^ ‘ Anct meanwhile 
the massacres had called into existence a new party called the 
jStdiiigtiies, which adhered to neither of the rival creeds, but in- 
sistec^ on the necessity of toleratiou.^ At its head were the Mont- 
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morencica, the sons of the Constable, who, though Catholics, inherited 
their father’s opposition to the Guises. (Jl'he government found it 
impossible to carry ouFlh'e1r"^jic^ The edict of July 1573^ 

^ secured liberty of conscience and permitted the Huguenot worship 
r in Rochelle, Nismp a.^n.nd TVInnf^.iihan . Through the mediation of 
I the Polish envoy, Sancerro was admitted to the same privileges. 

(I'lius the policy of massacre proved a failure. The Huguenots 
could not bo crushed by such measures. Charles IX., who never 
recovered after the horrors of St. Bartholomew, and was ever 
haunted by imaginary visions of its victims, died without male 
issue on May 30, 1574. The crown passed to his brother, 
Henry IIl^ who had just ascended the throne of Poland, but 
who promptly deserted his northern kingdom, aiid made his way 
through Italy to France. Till his arrival the administration fell 
once more into the hands of Catharine de Medici. 

§ 10. The moderate party endeavoured to take advantage of jthe 
change of government. Damville de Montmorency met the new 
king on the frontier, and obtained from him promises of toleration. 
But when Henry III. reached Paris, he’ soon fell under t he 
influence of his mother and the Catholics, and adopted the extreme 
policy to which his own nature inclined him. The contest was 
at once renewed. OPhe PoUtiqiies were strengthened by the 
junction of Francis oT Alencon, Henry of Navarre, and the young 
prince of Conde. John Casirnir of the Palatinate advanced to their 
assistance with German troops. Against this powerful confederacy 
the Government could only proceed with weapons of deceit. Con- 
cessions were made to break up the hostile alliance without any 
intention of observing them. The Huguenots were allowed the free 
exercise of their religion everywhere except in P aris and the countr y 
jound; they were to ho admitted to ofliccs, and the judicial 
Authority w as to be vested ii|r mixed parliaments. Alencon was 
bou^t bff \vith the duchy of Anjou^ahdTCoM the administra- 

tion of Picardy. John Casirnir received compensation and pay for 
his troops. The allies also demanded a meeting of the States- 
General, and these were convened at Blois in Deeember, 1576 ; but 
with a very unexpected result. They adopted an attitude of 
uncompromising hostility to the reformed, religion, and thus 
strengthened the hands of th§^ Government. {The Huguenots again ' 
took up arms; but, after an uneventful campaign, the king 
suddenly concluded ^ace by the edict of Poitiers or Bergerac, the 
most important of the numerous religious treaties. By this the 
extreme concessions of 1575 w^ rev oked ; but the reformed 
worship was allow;£d all placoswUcre it wiw exercised on the 
day of tb ^ troMy . \ jpne town in each districrTiild nmo iUitihed' 
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places of refuge were cotkd to the Huguenots, while the Doblca 
regained the p rivilege of private s erv ice ^ In the parliaments of 
l^rdeaux, drenolSe, AixTMid I'gglSlkfl^our judges out of twelve 
were to he Protestants. 

§ ll.<lthiis at last the great question as to how the two religions 
^t.'boiild exist side by side seemed to have received a practical solution. 
For the next seven years France enjoyed an unwonted respite from j 
warfare. The peace might have been permanent but for the - 
disastrous influence of foreign stat es. Never was the spirit of 
^ religious bigotry so acti’ ^ as at tins p erio^ By rulers who had 
applauded the massacre of St. Baitliolomew, and who favoured 
plots for the assassination of Elizabeth of England and William of 
} Orange, jlhe vacillating government of France was regarded with 
^ abhorrence. Philip II. was esiMJCially concerned. The Catholic 
icaction, for which he lived a^ worked, could not he completed 
‘ without French co-operation. C And he had personal motives for 
opposing a peaceful settlement of religious differences. A united 
France offered the greatest obst acles to Spanish aibbitiun /^ Even 
in the court of Henry III. there were symptoms of opposition to 
liis annexation of Portugal. And Henry’s brother, Francis of 
Anjou, appeared in the Netherlands as the avowed opponent of 
Spain, and the aspirant for the hand of the English queen. 
Before long events occurred which enabled Philip to interfere 
decisively in French politics. 

On June 10, 1584, Francis of Anjou-Alencon died unmarried. 
The house of Valois was evidently on the verge of extinction. 
Qlenry III., its last representative, had no children, nor was he 
“^ likely to have any. By the law of succession hitherto observed 
‘^n France, the heir to the throne was Henry of Bourbon, the j 
Calvinist king of Navarre and Bearn, the prospect of a 

heretic king roused the bitterest feelings among the French 
‘' Catholics, and especially among the Guises^ They were already 
^ alienated by the promotion of royal favourites, who excluded 
^^tliem from offlee. At the Instigation of the Spanish envoy ^ he 
Cathohe League was formed at Joinville. Its were H^i 

bT UuisrT'ahd his two brothers, the duko of Mnycnne and the 
cardinal of Guise. Tji^ir^ objects we r e to ej jL ^rp ile 

Pj-jjtestantism in Fran^ce. to exclude Henry of Navarre from the i 
throne^ Which was to be given to liis uncle, tlie cardinal of 
f|2^on, and to cede Nav arre and Bi aiiufc i^hilb^lJ. as the 
of Spanish a ss istance .T 

Thus a CathoIicTciiig of'^rance found himself superseded by 
subjects of his own religion, who presumed to arrange the suc- 
cession to the crown, and to conduct independent negotiations 
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with forelgU powers. Had Henry III. been a man of foresight 
and energy, ho would have allied himself with Henry of Navarre, 
with the still loyal Catholics, and with the Protestants both in 
France and the Netherlands. But under his mother’s influence, 
he negotiated with the League, and placed himself altogether in 
their power. All the edicts of pacification were revoked, and the 
•JJrotestant religion was proscribed. The result was the outbreak 
'of a new war, known as that of the three Henries. Hen ry III., 
Henr^ of Guise, Henry of Navarr e, were at the head of in- 
dependent army of mixed Germans and ISwiss, 

under the command of Count Dolma, entered France to assist 
the Huguenots. The king went to meet them, while he despatched 
the duke of Joyeux against Henry of Navarre. The latter w^on 
the first Huguenot victory at Coutras. Meanwhile Henry III. met 
the Germans, and induced Dohna and his troops to quit the king- 
dom. But the duke of Guise, disregarding this, attacked and 
inflicted great loss on the retreating army, 

' § 12(Thc result of the war was an immense increase of popularity 
tlie^eaguc. Guise was welcomed as the heroic conqueror of 
the foreign invaders, to whom the king had basely truckled. In 
Paris, still the stronghold of Catholic bigotry, these feelings were 
especiaUy strong. Henry III. found himself jwwerless in his own 
capit^ The arrival of Guise gave new energy to the fanatical 
mob; they erected barricades in the streets, disarmed the royal 
^troops, and Hgnry III. only escaped captivity by a hasty flig^ 
from Palis, which Tie never sfiw again (1588). 

-In spite of this humiliation the king continued to treat with 
liis enemies. He again summoned the States-General at Blois, 
and they insisted on the complete suppression of the Huguenots. 

The king gave way to them on every point, but they proceeded 
to cut down the royal revenues, and to insist o n the r eTpnvn.1 of 
the royal faxQUjites. Guise, who had arrived at Blois, was 
evidently alljpittiKfirfuL On these straits Henry came to one of 
those violent resolutions which so often commend themselves to 
weak minds. Tim ,dii ^<^ of Guise was invited to a conference in 
the - roval. cabinefc and there>. murdered (DecemKr 23, 1588). 
His brother the cardinal was seized and executed, and the cardinal 
of Bourbon imprisone d. In the midst ofThese Tearful events, 
Uatharlne de 

jjhe assassination of Guise produced open war between the king 
arm the League. Under Mayenne’s guidance, Paris threw off its j 
allegiance and es tablished a provi8]ohaT"£)vefnmeht .^^"TC 
ample was followed by most of the large tovms. HaTiry TTT— 
found that he was a king with out a kingdog i. At last he was 
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forced to take the step which might before have saved him. Ho 
united his forces with those of Henry of Navarra, Together they 
advanced to lay siege to Paris. Here Henry HI. pai^ the ppalt v 
of his weakness and hia nrimo a. A monk, Jacques Clement, made 
his way into the royal presence ^AmL atabhed the king mortally 
with a dagge cJ[Aug ust 1, 1589). 

h The line of Valois, which had ruled France since 1328, w’as , 
now extinct, and the legitimate claimant to the throne was Henry 
of Navarre, who could trace his descent back to a younger son 
of LouisJ X. He at once assumed the royal title as Heniy IV.I 
Blit his position was one of extraordinary difficulty, a nd it was] 
necessary for him to conquer a kingdom before he could reLp rn. fHe 
couIJISnTy secure the support of the Catholics in his own camp 
by changing his religion, and this would the Huguenots 

^ He took a middle course. He declared himself still open to 
\conviction on religious naatters, and he promised complete tolera- 
tion and the appointment of Catholic officers. But there was no 
' prospect of a peaceful submission of his extreme enemies. In 
l^aris, where the news of Henry III.’s death was welcomed with 
enthusiastic rejoicing, the cardinal of Bourbon was proclaimed 
k ing as Charles ^ This was a mere form, as the cardinal was 
a prisoner in Henry’s hands. The real leader of the League, and 
therefore the ruler of Catholic France, waslTlgtlhlr^l^^ 

(Henry IV], wlib confronted his difficulties with “unfiincKm 
couiTige, might have succeeded in conquering his enemies, JtST 
t he assistance t hey ^ ceive ^ fron;i ^pain . He defeated Mayenne at 
and had afrei\dy reduced Paris to great straits, when Alexander 
of Parma marched into France from the Netherlands, and compelled 
him to raise th^iegeQ590), In 1592 Parma again appeared in 
Normandy ancu^Sltouen from the royalist forces, Henry IV,, 
with all his personal courage and activity, was out-generalled by 
the cau tious Spanish cQmm ap<}er. TOut, fortunately for him and I 
for France, Parma died after his retimi to the Netherlands in 1592. ’ 
While Henry was thus freed from his most formidable opponent, 
ho also reaped great ad vantage s from the divisions among the 
Frenc h Catholi cs. Franco7 divided into hostile camps, without any 
central authority, w|| ^n a ij^tatq j tf anarchy and confusion,, whic h , 
i f continued must epd in nati onal ruij^ Henry IV. offered o no 
sotutionTliis owOccfisSiSa®! His enemies 

were bound to offer an alternative. The cardinal of Bourbon, 'who 
was only used as a puppet, had died, still in captivity, in 1590. 
Spanish influence was all-powerful among the leaguers, and was 
wielded by the envoy M endoza . *^It was almost decided to put 
aside the Salic law, and td acknowledge Philips’s daughter the 
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Infanta Isabella. But a difficulty arose about the choice of a 
. husband for her. Philip himself wished her to marry her second 
. cousin. Ernest of Austria . Ho hoped to compensate the Hapsburgs 

for thmr losses in the war with England and the Netherlands 

by gaining for them the crown of France. But the national 
spirit, weakened as it was by religious differences, was too strong 
to submit to a foreign king. Philip then imposed Charles of 
Guise, the son of the murdered duke. This was acceptable To most 
' of the Catholics, but not to M avenne . who aime<l at the crown 
himself and refused to be put aside in favour of his nephew. 
’^"These divisio ns r uined the Catholic cause. And in 15^3 TV^ 

Siecided the fate of Francen^^ formally adopting the Catholic 
’^ religion. The reaction against Spanish influence induced many 
^ of the leaguers to embrace this opportunity of going over to the 
legitimate king. Henry entered Paris in triumph in 15^4. He 
‘ at once "Scclared war against Simin, which still supported the 
remnants of the Le^ ue. All loyal Frenchmen rallied to his 
standard. Ii^lh93 me t)o pe, Clement yilL, withdrew the bull_o f 
cxcomnjunication and acknowiedgeJ him' as kin^r tn 15^ th 

favourable terms. In 1598 
Philip II., conscious that he was near the end of his life, and 
that his policy had jiroved a failure, concluded fbe 
Vervm^ ^wbic|i confirmed, the trea,ty of Cateau-Cambresk. Alll 
the conquests which had been made by Spain and Savoy weroi 
restored, and France reg ained ^ boumeWi^s. The most' 

obstinate member of th? "league,^lie*'^kuice'^^ at last 

submitted, and acknowledged Henry IV. 

§Q4. Thus, after nearly forty years of anarchy, a national mona rchy 
\ya^e-established in France. But still Henry iVTIiaJ only crossed 
the threshold of his difficulty. It required years of cautious and 
enlightened government before the kingdom could recover from the 
confusion and losses of the civil wars. The first necessity was the 
settlement of a religious peace, which was accomplished by the 
famous Edict of Nantes (April 13, 1598). Tlj^^ Catholic church' 
retained its supremacy and its revenues^ and all dissenters from it 
were compelled to j)ay tithes and to (Observe the religious festivals. 
But the Huguenots obtained liberty of conscience and the rigHFoF 
public service in all places where it had been celebrated in 1577. 
Their ecclesiastical expenses were to be defrayed by themselvep 
with the help of a yearly contribution from the king. The nobles * 
retained the sj^ecial religious jH-ivileges wdiich had been given them 
by previous edicts. Offices were Jo be open to members, of ^thj* 
creeds, and the paxlianients vreteJfoJbe of mixed ch ambers . ^ 

As a ‘security forThese concessions, a num ^r of foftrcss ^"f^<^?id^ 
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Nismcs, Montauban and La Rochelle, were ceded to the HugucuciB 
f or eight years .^ The king promised to defray part of the expense 
ol Htie g^WSSns.* Th e pope, Clement VIIL, was induced, not 
without difficuity, Jo cogfinn^Ae Edict of Nantes . He also 
divorced the king from his first wifeTTSargaret of Valois, and 
enabled him to marry Mary of Medici, daughter of Francis, grand 
d ukiLoLTuscany fI5 99\ In 1601 the birth of an heir ensured the 
continuance of the Bourbon dynasty. 

f Next in importance to the ieligidus settlement came the question 
oftiimcg. Ever since the death of Francis 1. the financial condi- 
tidffo^MSnce had gone from bad to worse. Corruption prevailed 
among all the officials : ^e most recklSs methods of raising money 
liad b66h icsort^lo^ talents of nobility had been sold, aild'Tltus 
WrW Tast)ayers was reduced. Though the taxes were enor- 
mously heavy, so wasteful was the admigistration that they brought 
hardly anything into the treasury, ^'ho expendjture was ten 
tinics larger tha n the revenu e. Every year the deficTrincie^sed, 
iind at Henry IV.’s accession the public debt was estimated at 
£345,000,000, an enormous sum for those days. And the rate of 
interest varied from eight to ten ixjr cent., so that it absorbed 
the whole of the annual revenue, which was not more than 
£30,000,00^ 

^'he task of evolving order in the midst of this confusion was 
entrusted to one of Henry’s comrades in arms, t he ciuke of Sully , 
the most conscientious, if not the most able of French administra- 
tors. Heedless of the interests of individuals when they were at 
variance with the welfare of the state, Sdly instituted a series of ^ 
s weeping reforms^ .. A number of sinccnre'bthces, ^hich hadibeen * 
created i^erdy^tp ^ise mo^^ their sale, were swept away. 
Seats in the nar|^^ . I'lith&lo purchasable, were made heredi- 
taiy oil- the^jjav ment of an annual ta x rthe Faulttt£ \ by their 
a mwyer-caste was crrWtl' In “France which occupied 
a unique position in the history of the country. Holders of royal 
domains were compelled to prove their title, and l arge territories 
i^ere r^coverna. The system of collecting the taxes was reformed 
and made more orderly a nd economica l. Patents of nobility were 
re vised and in many casea^evoketf .''*’ While he thus increased the 
ro venues. Sully also diminished th e expenditure, and was thus en- 
abled to pay off ^47, 000,000 orihe' d ebt. ^ These and other re- 
forms, which affecUelP'^so" closely ihe^nSiSs of po werful 
ctod iLpnly have been carr ied Sully 

personal honesty wa ° * 

§ 15. Nor was the king himself behSffhand in the work of reform. 
Henry IV.’s devotion to the national welfare has been fondly^, 
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recorded by his countrymen in the wish attributed to him that 
every peasant might have a fowl in his pot on Sundays.” fWhile 
Sully was especially anxious to revive agriculture, Henr^ sctS\^ 
' hi mself to encourage manufactur fis and lliesilk- » 

^f^factur^ wliich ^ so important ah industry Hq 


ce, was introduced by Juffl, and he planted the Tuileries 
gardens with nuilberr^-tree s. Marseilles became a great mercan- 
tile and T milon a great naval port . Discoverers were sent out 
under royal patronage to establ ish colonie s 4n -^tneric^ Port 
Royal (Anna^lis) was founded in 1604, aDd~" ^ue be^!^ 1608. 
Henry even aimed at the formation of an Indian company which 
imght rival the enterprise of the English and Dutch in the east. 

^By these and similar measures a foundation was laid for the 
revival of national prosperity in France. BuQor the government 
TTmrv IV. there OJUld hftve )»en.BftJ!age i^n'iiAl v> ’’ Tt 
■*is no wonder that the chl orous, jwpu lar Henry ol jNavarro has ■* 
lived long in the grateful memory of his people. Yetthepermggjjnt 
iutere-sts of Franco undoubtedly ^ 

' no ellort tcTestatlish consli tudpjjiaL^vjerijiB tiwiuS. 
people might' h^e'^hSelTT in the habits of self-rule. It/ 
was'petMjrmiiossmihnftfni^^ the > 

misfortunes of France that it has been periodically brought to thef 
verge of ruin either by foreign invasion or domestic division^ It \ 
has been necessary to restore order with the strong hand, an^r 
despotism has been welcomed by the peojde as the only antidote 
for existing evils. Sully unquestionably con- / j 

tributed to that o'^r-centralisation which was completed byj | 
Richelieu, and of whicl^ the monarchj paid the penal ty in the* | 
Revolution^ ■' “' ' ' ‘ 

The foreign policy of Henry IV. was as simple and consistent as 


The joreipn policy of Henry IV. was as simple and consistent as 
the objects o/ his aomcstic government. He wished to combine 
against the Austro-Spanish ix)wer all hostile el ements in Germ any, 
the Netherlands, Italy and the northern States,\ fey destroying the i 
Hapsburg supremacy, he hoiicd to establish a "hew system of| 
European politics, of w hi ch France should bejbho centre, did! 
iTot live long enougii td ^iiecdr?!'S8^§i®iI¥i)i^^ he bequeathed ^ 
it to his successors, Henry IV. was preparing a great force to in- 
terfere decisively on behalf of the Protestant claimants to Jtilich 
and Cleve, when he a ssassina ted in the streets of Paris by the 
dagger of Fran 9 oi 8 R avgUj ^rMay 14, 1010), 
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CnAPTEE X. 

GERMANr AFTER CHARLES V., AND THE THIRTV YEARS’ WAR 

§ 1. Germany and the Counter-Reformation. § 2. Progress of Protestan' 
tisrn under Fordin«and I. and Maximilian 11. § 3. Protestant disunioi 

and Catholic advance. § 4-. Rudolf II. § 5. Disputes between Pro 
testants and Catholics. § 6. The Union and the League. § 7. Succes 
sion question in Jiilich and Clevc. § 8. Rudolf II, and Matthias. § 9 
Ferdinand of Styria and the succession to the Hapsburg territories 
§ 10. Bohemian insurrection ; crown accepted by the Elector Palatine 
§ 11. War in Bohemia; victory of the Catholic League. § 12. Atti- 
tude of France, Denmark and .Sweden. § 13. Danish war ; Wallen 
steiiFs successes and policy ; siege of Stralsund. § 14. Mantuar 
succession ; Edict of Restitution and dismissal of Wallenstein. § 15 
Gustavus Adolphus in Germany ; his successes. § 16, Wallenstein’! 
second command; death of Gustavus Adolphus at Liitzen. § 17 
Assassination of Wallenstein ; battle of Nordlingon ; treaty of Prague 
§ 18. Last period of the war. § 19. Negotiations ; peace of Westphalia 
results of the war. 

§ l.^HE main interest of the history of all European countries during 
the last half of the sixteenth, century centres round the success oi 
failure of the Connter-ll^formation. In Italy and Spain Catholicism 
succeeded not only in holding its ground but also in sternly 
repressing all opposing beliefs. In Franco the long wars of religion 
ended in a compromise, the Edict of Nantes, but, on the whole, 
victory rested with the Catholics. In the Netherlands the grand 
conflict with Spain produced a division between the provinces. J’ho 
republic under the house of Oraugn. The 
Walloon provinces, more exposed to llomish influence, returned to 
the Spanish allegiance. In England the Catholic reaction failed 
altogether owing to the national spirit evoked by Spanish intervene 
tio^In Sweden the Jesuits almost accomplished the conversion of 
Jdlm III. (1568-92), the second son of Gustavus Vasa ; but national 
interests proved in the end too strong for them, John’s son, 
Sigismund, an avowed Catholic, was elected king of Poland, but 
forfeited the Swedish crown to his uncle, Charles IX. feermany, 
the starting-point of the Heformation, was affected no less thuu 
other wuntn reactionary movement. The Thirty Years* 

* - ^ 
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War, to which this ultimately gave rise, proved a more desolating 
and extensive conflict than any of the other religious wai^ 

( The Treaty of Augsburg (1555) was in itself too y&gm ind too 
distasteful both to Protestants and Catholics, to furnish a satisfac- 
tory basis of peace. The so-called “ecclesiastical reservation’’ 
proved a fertile source of disputes. The spread of Calvinism 
^ produced a number of Protestants whose interests were not recog- 
nised by the treaty. But its cardinal defect was that it gave no 
security for freedom of conscience, but placed the settlement of 
reiigi::»U8 questions in the hands of the territoi’ial princes. This 
makes German history at this period more than usually difficult 
and complicated. Religion is no longer, as under Charles V., a 
question for the whole empire, but for each individual state,'^ 

§ 2^he Catholics had hoped by the ecclesiastical reservation to 
stay tne furtlier progress of Protestantism. In this they were dis- 
appointed. In almost every province the adherents of the 
reformed faith increased in numbers and importance. Protestant 
“ administrators ” obtained the bishoprics of Magdeburg, Bremen, 
Halberstadt, Lubeck and others, (in the great archbishoprics of 
Trier and Cologne it was found impossible to exclude Protestant 
preachers. Even in Bavaria and the Austrian provinces the 
■'Lutheran doctrine spread rapidly. A Venetian envoy computed 
that in 1 558 only a tenth part of the German population remained 
faithful to Catholicism. Charles V.’s successor, Ferdinand I., 
though he remained personally orthodox, took no measures to 
repress reform. It is worth remembering that this prince was the 
first who definitely gave up the old ceremony of a papal 
coiwnation. Henceforth the elected king Germany assumes at 
once the title of emperor, and thus the popes are deprived of their 
chief means of interference in German affairs^ Ferdinand was 
succeeded by Ids eldest son, Maximilian IT., who was seriously 
inclined to Lutheranism, and it was only his connection with Spain 
and his regard for family interests that prevented his public 
conversion. But lie pursued a ^lolicy of enlightened toleration, 
in which he was unfortunately far in advance of his age. Thus 
( the policy of Charles V. was completely surrendered by his suc- 
cessor^. The emperor no longer seeks to establish the religious 
unity of Germany, but stands as mediator between the two opposing 
beliefs^ 

§ 3. Tor a time Protestantism advanced so rapidly that it appeared 
ixissiblo that Germany might be altogether severed from the 
Church. But the greatness of the danger aroused corresponding 
energy in the declining faith and led to a strong Catholic r^efion. 
This was facilitated by disunion among the Protestants themselves. 
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Their leaders were the duke of Saxony and the Elector Palatine, 
and they were unfortunately opposed to each other on doctrinal 
points. Saxony was fanatically Luthera^ When Christian I* 
(1586-1591), under the influence of his chancellor Crell, en- 
deavoured to secure toleration for the Calvinists as the basis of 
a general Protestant alliance, he met with vehement opposition 
from his own subjects. Jhe sudden death of the elector left the! 
guardianship of his infant son to a Lutheran relative, Frederick j 
Willianb Crell was imprisoned and put to death in- 1601. 
Calvinism was suppressed in Saxony with a strong hand. Christian 

II. was succeeded in 1611 by his brother John George, who during 
a long reign was the head of the Lutheran party, and by his 
obstinate antipathy to Calvinism did incalculable harm to the 
^’otestant cause in Germany. 

Xio the Palatinate, owing to its geograph ical p osjtiQn . the influence 
of France and the Netherlands was strongly felt. to lbe 

establishnient of Calvinisi^ under Fr^erick III. (1557-1576), the 
first elector of the Simmern branch, llis son and successor, Lewis 
VI. (1576-1580), was a Lutheran, and tried to effect a reconciliation 
between the two creeds. But the scheme ended with his life. His 
brother, John Casimir, became guardian of the young elector, 
Frederick IV. (1583-1610). Under the new rule Calvinism was 
thoroughly re-established in the Palatinate. Frederick was succeeded 
in 1610 by his son Frederick V., who married the English princess 
Elizabeth, and who figures very prominently in the first part of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

O'h's division of the Protestants into two hostile camps was fatal 
to their advance, and gave a great opportunity to the champions of 
the Catholic reaction. The Jesuits bad been admitted into Germany 
by Ferdinand I., and before long their zeal and energy piuduced 
important results^ Their schools surpassed those of the Protestant 
teachers, and enabled them to gain a firm hold over the rising 
generation. But their great object was to induce those princes 
who remained Catholic, to pursue a more active policy in their 
dominiohs^'In Bavaria, Protestantism was put down by Albert 

III. (1550-1579), and this duchy became the centre of the Catholic 
movement. In Trier, Bamberg, Fulda, and other places a simi- 
lar policy was successfully pursued. ’ Protestants were first 
excluded from all offices, and finally forced into either recantation or 
exile. 

§ 4. A great object of the Catholics was to make some impression 
on the hereditary domains of the house of Hapsburg, where, under 
Ferdinand 1. and Maximilian II., Protestantism had made startling 
prepress, Maximilian had five sons by his wife J^ry, a daughter ot 

JSL 2 
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Charles V., but he wisely gave up the family custom of subdivision 
and left the administration of Hungary, Bohemia and Austria to 
the eldest, Budolf II., who was also elected emperor. Budol f, educated 
first by his mother and afterwards at the court of Phillip IL, was 
imbued with Spanish ideas both in religion and politics. Ho had 
an exaggerated conception of his own dignity, and no respect for tho 
religious beliefs or political interests of his subjects. His first act 
was to expel from Vienna Oplt? and other Prqte^^ anJ 

he tints gave tho first impulse to a Catholic reaction in Anstriaf 
Unfortunately, however, for'TKe'Catholic party, Rudolf, though not 
without ability, was not of a character to interfere vigorously in the 
affairs of the empire. He held himself aloof from politics and 
devoted himself in his castle of Prague to alchemy and astrology. 
But it was a great thing that the policy of his two predecessors was 
given up by Rudolf, and that the imperial influence, however small, 
was henceforth assured to the Catholics. They were now determined 
to enforce throughout the empire their interpretation of the religious 
peace and especially of tho ecclesiastical reservation. Thus they 
hoped to resist any further progress of Protestantism, and, if circum- 
stances favoured them, to reduce it to the old limits of 1552. 

§ 5. ^t the Diet of 1582 an important contest arose about the 
bishoprm of Magdeburg, to which was attached the piesidency in 
College of Princes. I ts i^rescnt holder was a Protestant, Joachim 
Frederick of Brandenburg. ITie Catholics refused to his deputy 
not only tho presidency, but even admission to the Diet, on tho 
ground that he was not laAvful bishop. This was a point of the 
highest importance, as the admission of the Catholic ruling would 
have excluded many of the Protestant princes from political in- 
fluence. It was impossible to come to any compromise on the 
question, which remained a source of difficulty at each successive 
diet. A similar question arose in the third College of the Diet, that 
of the cities. Aachen, long a Catholic city, had fallen at last under 
the government of a Protestant majority. An attempt was made 
to exclude its deputies from tho Diet, but the other towns regarded 
this as an attack on their liberties, and admitted the deputies, 
though they had received no regular summons. This also remained 
unsettled until 1598, when Catholicism was restored in Aachen by 
a military force. 

(still more important were the events in Cologne at this time. . 
The Protestant interpretation of the ecclesiastical reservation waa 
that. it. did,, not apply to the case of a Protestant bishop lawful lyj 
elected by the chapter. But they had never yet held that a 
Catholic bishop might go over to Protestantism and yet hold his 
see in defiance of the chapter^ |A. previous elector of Cologne, 
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Hermann von der Wied, had married, and had at once resigned. 
But in 1581, the archbishop Gebhard Truchsess married Agnes 
of Mansfeld, and announced his conversion to the reformed faith 
and at the same time his determination to retain his see. This 
was of immense importance, because the defection of the archbishop 
of Cologne would give the Protestants a majority in the electoral 
College. The Catholics took the strongest measu res^ The pope 
issued a bull of deposition, and the temporal princes armed to 
support it. Truchsess, having adopted Calvinism, found no 
supporters among the Lutherans. H^was d riven from his, sgg, 
end lived in exile till his death in 1601. This was a great victory 
for the Catholics, and encouraged them to take further measures. 
They had a majority in the Imperial Chamber, the supreme court 
of the empire. All legal disputes were decided against the Pro- 
testants. Besides this, an attempt was made to increase the authority 
of the Aulic Council, an institution which jiad no imperial sanction, 
but was merely a private court of the emperor, whose wishes it 
unhesitatingly carried ou4 

§ G. Thus the imperial constitution failed to supply an efficient 
administrative machinery. The Diet could come to no decisions, ^ 
and even if it did, they were rejected by the minority. The judicial • 
courts were on the side of one party, and the other refused to re- ^ 
cognise their authority. It was evident that the Protestants could® 
only rely for security on their own exertions. Their obvious policy 
was to form a defensive union among themselves. This object 
was steadily pursued by the court of the elector palatine under 
the guidance of an able minister, Christian of Anhalt. But for^ 
some time all attempts failed through the want of union between 
Calvinists and Lutherans, and the invincible sluggishness of Saxony. ' 
But at last events happened which compelled immediate action. , 

Donauworth, a free imperial city, was so completely Protestant 
that the attempt of an abbot to conduct a religious procession 
through the streets produced a violent tumult. The matter was 
brought, with doubtful legality, before the Aulic Counci l, and that 
^y, without a foimal trial, issued the imperial ban against the | 
town and entrusted its execution to Maximilian ^ Bavaria. That 
prince was one of the ablest of German princes and the recognised 
leader of the Catholic party. His devotion to his religion did not, 
however, prevent an enlightened regard for his own interests. He 
had long foreseen the possibility of war and was prepared for the 
emergency. His troops marched against Donauworth, and not only 
forcibly suppressed the Protestant religion, but practically annexed 
the town to Bavaria, ^'his high-handed act on the part of the 
Aulic Council and of Maximilian convinced the Protestants of the 
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^danger in which they stoo^ At the diet of Rati sl ^n (1^ ^) 
made vehen^nt protests, and thelBin)eing disregSr^STtheyleft the 
S^gembly. ^Imost directly afterwards, Christian of Anhalt suc- 
ceeded in inducing the ifap testa nt princes and towns of southern 
Germany to form a league at ~ Al^ansen . It was impossible as 
yet to i)ersuadc the Lutliorans oF Germany to join them. The 
Catholics on their side were equally prtanpt. Under the leadership 
of Maximilian, a Catho li c leagu e was formed at Munich in July 

§ 71^'hus the imperial constitution was broken down by religious 
differences, and the two parties stood face to face, both prepared 
for war, but neither willing to strike the first blow^ A disputed* 
succession in J^jlich and jCleve almost precipitated the striigglej 
On the death of the childless duke, John William, in 1609, a 
number of claimants to his territories arose. Of these the most 
prominent were Jolm ^gigismimd of Brandenburg and Wolfgang 
William, son of the duke of Neuburg. But both were Lutherans, 
and the presence of heretics so near to the Netherlands aroused 
the fears of Spain. The emperor Rudolf was induced to claim the 
vacant provinces as imperial fiefs. In face of this danger the two 
clfumants formed an afliahce"ahd took joint possession.’ '’AT^genml 
^m'leemed ' Oa tholi c 8 "TCtted*"on*^pain, so the 

Protestants turned to France, and in 1610 a treaty was made 
between Henry IV. and the Union. Henry was determined to 
seize the opix)rtunity of humbling his old enemies the Hapsburgs. 
Ho. was preimring to lead a large army from France, when his life 
was taken by Ravaillac. France fell under the miserable regency 
of Marie de Medici, and the danger of a European war was for the 
time over. Julich and Cleve remained in the hands of the two 
joint possessors. But the difficulty of finding a x>ermanent settle- 
ment again endangered peace. Wolfgang William proposed to his 
rival to marry his daughter and to take the whole territories. The 
elector of Brandenburg, enraged at the imxmdent proxx)sal, lx)xed 
the youthful speaker’s ears. Wolfgang William went over to 
Catholicism, married a daughter of Maximilian, and threw himself 
on the protection of the League. Spanish and Dutch troops were 
called iu by either side. But there was still a general abhorrence 
of war. At Xanten a truce was concluded by which Julich and 
Cleve were divided between Brandenburg and Neuburg. Thus the 
outbreak of war was again postponed. Forjits immediate causes 
we must turn to the history of the house oT Hapshurgr** " 

§ 8. Ferdinand I. had divided his territories between his three 
sons. Maximilian IL received Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia; 
Ferdinand, Tyrol; and Charles, Styria and Carintliia. Ferdinand 
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died without, legitimate issue and Tyrol reverted to the elder line. 
Charles of Styria was succeeded in 1596 by his son, afterwards the 
emperor Ferdinand II . Maximilian’s territories passed, as has been 
seen, to Rudolf I I., while the younger sons received compensation 
elsewhere. Ernest was intrusted with the administration of Austria, 
which fell after his death to Matilima * Maximilian was made 
governor of Tyrol ; and Albert was married to Philip II.’s daughter 
and became regent of the Spanish Netherlands. 

Rudolf IT.’s government in his hereditdi*^ dominions was more 
active but quite as unsuccessful as in the empire. His attempts to 
put down the Protestant doctrines, and with them the political 
privileges of his subjects, led to open revolts. In Hungary the 
rebels gained the support of the Turks, and established virtual 
independence. So serious did matters appear, that the other 
members of the family determined to combine against their in- 
capable head and to entrust the administration to the archduke 
Matthias. But Rudolf resisted all attempts to diminish his power 
with an obstinacy akin to madness. Compelled to entrust affairs in 
Hungary to his brother, he refused to ratify his acts, and esjiecially 
his treaty with the Turks. At last, in 1608, the archdukes took up 
arms and compelled Rudolf, by the treaty of Lieben, to cede 
Hungary, Austria, and Moravia to Matthias, and to promise him the 
succession in Bohemia. These events were unfavourable to the 
Catholics. Matthias was forced to make concessions in Hungary 
and Austria, while the(^hemians took advantage of Rudolf st 
difficulties to extort from him the famous “Letter of Maj(58jty”J 
(1609). (I'his secured freedom of conscience to all IMiemians, but 
freedom of worship only to members of the assembly of estate^ On 
the royal domains complete toleration was to be assured. Itudolf 
tried hard to evade these conditions, which placed him in an inferior 
l)Osition to other landholders. But he only provoked a new revolt, 
which in 1611 dejxjsed him and transferred the Bohemian crown to 
Matthia s. In January, 1612, while still struggling to regain his 
lost power, Rudolf died , tllie imjierial crown followed the others 
and was conferred by the electors upon Mhtfhia^ ^^ 

§ 9. Matthias had now stepped altogether intoRudolfo idace, and 
found himself face to face with the difficulties which had crushed 
his brother. In Bohemia and Austria religious differences were by 
no means ended by the concessions made to the Protestants, and 
the attempt to evade these concessions produced serious disaffection. 

file royal power was almost null. Transylvania had 
been rnade'pimieslljr^^ Gabor, who was 

supported by the Turks. The empire would render no assistance. 
At a diet at Ratisbon in 1613 Matthias demanded aid against the 
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Turks; but the assembly would consider nothing but the old 
religious questions and had to be dissolved. 

l)efoi-e the- waiu -AB4~^ark8_i|tB ftdlmiML-Qf orderly 
constitullonal Qdatthias being old and childless, the 

Austrian princes saw that family interests required some settlement 
of the succession. The elder archdukes agreed to renounce their 
claims in favour of Ferdina nd of Styria ,^ the emppror’s cousin. He 
had been educated ' with TSaximitian of Bavaria at^ tlie Jesuit 
university of Ingolstadt, and was imbued with the most extreme 
ideas of the Catholic reactio^CHe had earned the papal gratitude 
by the forcible restoration of Catholicisni in Styria and Carinthia. 
(a prince of equal bigotry and ability w’as now to become head of 
the Hapsburgs and to resume the policy which had been abandoned 
since Charles V.’s defeat by Maurice of Saxony^^ 

' § province where serious opposition to Ferdinand was 

‘Anticipated was Bohemia, where the anti-Catholic party was very 
strong and inherited some of the spirit of the old H ussite s, and 
where the crown was considered electiv^ Ferdinand T[. had 
declared the succession to be hereditary, burMatthias himself liad 
in 1G08 acknowledged the right of xlection. This difficulty, how- 
ever, was overcome. The estates were suddenly summoned in 1617 
and induced by promises and threats to recognise Ferdinand as heir 
the throne. It was soon evident that the Bohemians had lost 
the most favourable opportunity of maintaining their liberties. 
{The government became more and more Catholic and tyrannical^ 
^The Letter of Majesty, which Ferdinand had sworn to observ^e^ 

' was disregarded. Protestant churches were demolished and the 
, government was entrusted to two men, Martinitz and Slawahi, whoj 
•were fanatical Catholics. In these circumstances the Bohemian^ 
nobles, headed by count Thurn, determined to take up arms. The i 
. revolt commenced in Prague, where the two unpopular ministers*^ 
were thrown from a window of the town-hall. This act proved the 
L commencement of an European war^ Want of space forbids any 
f detailed account of military movements, and a general sketch of the 
^nain events must sufli^ 

' ^Ferdinand II. at once determined to enforce his authority in , 
i^Bohemia.j An army of mercenaries was despatched thither under 
Bucquoi, which was opposed by a native force under Thnm and by 
^oiint Ernest of Mansfeld, who commanded troops in the pay of*" 
>.the duke of Savoy. Nothing decisive was done in 1618. The 
Miext year Thurn made a bold march upon Vienna, and Ferdinand 
was, for a moment, in extreme danger. But he was saved by a 
defeat inflicted on Mansfeld by Bucquoi which compelled the 
Bohemians to retire, Ferdinand at once hurried to Germany, 
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where Matthias’ death had necessitated a new imperial election. 
The division between Saxony and the Palatinate, and the modera- 
tion of Maximilian of Bavaria secured to him the crown (28 August, 
1619). Two days beforehand an election of equal importance took 
place in Bohemia. Cthe rebels were anxious to fortify themselves 
•^with foreign alliances^ (They had gained over Bethlen Gabor, the 
Adventurous prince oTxransylvania, and^they received support from 
Savoy. But their great object was to enlist on their side the 
Protestant Union of ^Germany. It vras decided to offer the 
.Bohemian crown to Frederick V,, elector Palatine and head of 
*the Union'N Dazzled by ambition, and urged on by Christian of 
Anhalt, he accep te d the offe r, though his allies were hesitating 
And his lather-in-law, James I., refused any active support. On 
]Jthe 26th of AnanRtj fe^erdinand deposed and Frederick electe<l 
•in his place.) With great pomp he left Hddelberg and was crowned 
at Prague. 

§ ll.(This act of aggression, which threatened to give a second/ 
electorate to a Protestant prince, stirred the Catholic world to its 
depths. Maximilian of Bavaria and the League at once espoused' 
the Hapsburg cause, from which they Imd hitherto held alooQ 
Ferdinand promised the Upper Palatinate to Maximilian, and in 
the meantime offered to cede Upper Austria as a security for his 
military expenses. ^ The northern Protestants, who were unwilling to ' 
support a Calvinist usurper, pledged themselves to neutrality at 
Miihlhausen J In return for this, Ferdinand promised to respect the 
-secularised oishoprics, and ceded Lausitz to the Lutheran leader, 
^John George of Saxony. By these sacrifices Ferdinand insured his 
success, QVederick’s cause was hopeless. His new subjects were 
alienated by his bigoted Calvinism. The army of the League under 
Tilly , a Walloon leader of capacity and experience, entered Bohemia, 
^lefeated Frederick at the White Hill (8 Nov, 1620), and drove him 
from.yie kingtoij) Spanish troops under Spinola invaded "the 
J'alatinate. The allies of the unfortunate “winter-king^’ did 
nothing to help him, James I. trusted to futile negotiations with 
Spain. The Union gave no support to its nominal head, and soon 
afterwards was formally dissolved. 

Thus the Catholic League obtained immediate and complete 
victory. The - only troops which held the field against them were 
commanded by adventurers like Christian of Brunswick and Mans- 
fcld. As they had no regular pay, the soldiers lived by pillaging 
the countries where they were quartered. Such troops might do 
infinite damage, but could hardly gain any lasting success. Tilly 
was more than a match for them even when united. Had the 
Catholics been content to make a moderate use of their triumph, 
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^they might have speedily ended the war. But they were encouraged 
to adopt an extreme and aggressive policy. In Bohemia, Protes- 
, tantism was suppressed with such rigour that it never afterwards 
raised its head. Upper Austria was purged of hei-esy by similar 
measures. Still more unpopular was the rigorous vengeance taken 
on the elector palatine. His hereditary dominions were conquered, 
the Lower Palatinate by the Spaniards, the Upper by Bavaria. 
Frederick was forced to live in exile at the Hague, ever busied with 
futile schemes for the recovery of his territory. Even his electoral If 
dignity was declared forfeited, and in 1623 was transferred to' 
Maximilian\ This was of the greatest importance, because the 
Bavarian vote added to those of the three clerical electors, gave 
the Catholics a definite majority in the electoral college, hitherto 
equally divided, 

§ 12. TJiese high-handed measures produced an inevitable reaction. 
It was feared that Ferdinand, with the support of Si)ain, might now 
revive Charles V.’s schemes, and restore religious unity in Germany 
under the absolute rule of the house of Hapsburg. Those princes 
who had refused to strike a blow for Protestantism were alarmed 
^'by the danger to their indeixjndencc. The Lower Saxon circle 
^showed the greatest uneasiness, but they dared take no decisive 
steps without external assistance. Germany seemed prostrate at 
the feet of emperor and League. But this sudden revival of the 
Austrian iK>wer aroused misgivings not only in Germany but also 
among the neighbouring states. France , the old antagonist of the 
Hapsburgs, was naturally the first to take alarm. Ever since 
Henry IV.'s death, the French government, absorbed in ixjtty 
court intrigues, had done nothing of importance in foreign politics. 
But pressing danger at last put an end to this inactivity. For tlie 
rise of Austria was not only alarming in itself, it also gfive new ( 
strength and courage to Spain. The two Hapsburg ix)vvers Jjad j 
lately obtained a definite geographical connexion by the Si)anish' 
occupation of the Valtelline, a i)ass which gave easy communica- 
tion between Italy and the Austrian province of Tyrol. Here was 
a serious danger for France. (It was at this moment that Richelieu 
(1624) became chief minister of Louis XIII. His great object was 
to depress the Austro-Spanish power, and to raise the French 
monarchy to its place. | He succeeded in breaking off the pro^wsed 
alliance between England and Spain, and prince Charles was 
njiarried to the French princess Henrietta Maria instead of the 
Infanta. Although a Catholic and a mdinal, Richelieu had no 
hesitation in supporting the Protestant cause in Germany. In this 
he was only following the lines of policy laid down by Francis I. 
and Henry II. His first direct interference was in Italy, whsre 
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French troops drove the Spaniards from the But this 

active policy was suddenly checked by the outbreak of a Huguenot 
ycvolt in Richelieu was compelled lo conclude the treaty 

of Monzon with Spain and to concentrate his attention on the 
reduction of the Huguenot fortress of La Rochelle. The Valtelline 
was declared independent, but had to pay an annual tribute to the 
Orison league, from wddch it had been conquered by Spain. 

Though tlie allies of Franco were disconcerted by this sudden 
desertion, the Protestant cause had undoubtedly received a great ^ 
impulse, ^lie war h ad begun to afegoriilhe intfixe8t.jQLEiirflpe. It 
was no longer possible to regard it as an internal affair of Germany. 
Political as w’ell as religious interests were involved and both of the 
highest importance. Two princes deeply interested in the course of , 
German events were Christian IV. of Denmark and Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden. Christian, as duke of Holstein, was a member 
of the Lower Saxon circle, and a prince of the empire. He had 
obtained for his son the bishopric of Verden and the coadjutor- 
ship of Bremen. He was thus directly interested in maintaining 
the Protestant bishoprics, which were threatened by the Catholic 
victory. The Swedish king was more ardently Protestant than 
Christian, and had also secular interests at stake. His chief 
^nemy was Sigismund III. of Poland, who by strict hereditary 
right could claim the Swedish crown, and who relied for assistance 
on his brother-in-law Ferdinand I^ The independence of Sweden, 
too, would be jeopardised by the establishment of a strong imperial 
jx)wer in northern Germany. Thus both these kings were anxious 
to head the Protestant opposition to the Hapsburgs, but intemab 
jealousies prevented their acting together. The decision as to 
^rhich should undertake the task rested with the English king. 
He decided in favour of Christian, whose plans were the more 
^nguine and demanded less money. ^In 1626 the Danish king wa8| 
acknowledged head of the Lower Saxon circle, and prepared with| 
the aid of English men and money to interfere in Germany;| 
Gustavus had to content himself with the war in Poland, whichl 
was indirectly of assistance to the Pjotestant causd^ ' 


§ 13. Besides the Danish king, the emjKjror had to make head 
against MansFeld and Christian of Brunswick, who still held the field, 
and also Bethlen Gabor, wlio threatened an attack from the east. To 
these numerous enemies he could only oppose one army, that of the 
League commanded by Tilly. The imperial treasury was empty. 
At this juncture one of Ferdinand’s own subjects came forward witli 
,a noteworthy sebe nae . \ Alber t of Waldstein, or Wallenstein, was 
the descendant of an M'd Bohemian noble family. By espousing 
me royal cause in the Bohemian wars he had obtained distinction 
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and wealth and had been created prince of Fricdland. lie now 
offered to raise an army for the emperor’s service which was to cost 
' him nothing. It was to be supported, not by disorderly pillage 
like the soldiets of Mansfeld, but by forced contributions. Regard- 
loss of the fact that such measures were of doubtful legality, 
Ferdinand accepted the offer. The new army was speedily formed, 
and advanced to support Tilly. Mansfeld was defeated at the 
bridge of Dessau, and retreated into Hungary to join Betlilen Gabor. 
While Wallenstein imrsued him, Tilly routed the forces of 
Christian IV. at Lutter (August, 1626). In the east Wallenstein 
was completely successful.^ Mansfeld had to retire to Venetian 
territory, where he died. *^*Christian of Brunswick was already dead. 
A treaty with the Turks (1627), who were occupied with a, Persian 
yar, put an end to further danger from Bethlen Gabor. ^•Wallen- 
stein was now free to turn his attention to German affairs. He 
defeated the Danes at Cosel, and drove them from Silesia. Folio w- 
ng the enemy northwards, he occupied Mecklenburg, and then 
attacked the Danish territories.. Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland 
were overrun, and it was only the want of a fleet that prevented the 
complete conquest of Denmark^ Foreign relations at the same 
time were favourable to the emperor. France and England had 
quarrelled, and Buckingham led a fleet to the assistance of La 
Rochelle (1627). And Charles I.’s disputes with his parliament 
rendered him unable to send the stipulated supplies to Christian, 
without which his army could not be paid. 

( The victory of the Catholic cause was as complete in northern 
Germany in 1627 as it had been in Bohemia and the Palatinate 
in 1623. But circumstances had completely changed between the 
two years. The earlier victory had been won by the Catholic 
League, and the emperor had to carry out their wishes. But in the 
second, or Danish period of the war, the emjjeror had an army of his 
own which had gained the greatest successes. It was not "Tilly but 
Wallenstein who had saved the ejistern provinces and had driven 
the Danes from the north. And with Wallenstein politics rather 
Allan religion were the guiding motive. Protestants were admitted 
to his army and even to high command. Under his influence the 
most magnificent schemes were entertained at Vienna for the 
^revival of the ^imperial, supremacy over all host ilcwn^rests. But 
these were to the full as distasteful to the Catholics as to the 
'Protestants. The ideas of princely independence, always strong in 
Germany, and never more so than at the present moment, set them- 
y selves in direct opposition to Ferdinand and his genera^ The ill- 
feeling against Wallenstein was increased by the fact tEat he sought 
?>^his own aggrandisement as well as that of the imperial authority 
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After the conquest of Silesia, he had received the principality of 
§agan, and afterwards he obtained from Ferdinand the investiture 
ot Mecklenburg. This arbitlkry interference with German territory, 
and the rise to equal rank with themselves of a Bohemian ad- 
venturer, aroused the greatest disaffection among the princes. The 
forced contributions for the imperial troops, and their oppressive, 
conduct, were another great grievance, " ^e Catholic clector| 
wmbin^ (lismiRMl. Ijnt Jj'nnjlinand AnJ 

nis minister Eggenberg were in domplFte accord with the schemeil 
of their general, and the attack on him failed. This set him free t<^ 
continue his policy in Germany. 

(Jis great object now was to revive the German maritime power 
in the northern seas, and thus to complete the humiliation of the 
Scandinavian kingdoms. In this he relied on the Hanseatic 
" League, which still existed, though the new commercial routes had 
but off Uxost of its trade. Already the Spaniards, anxious to deprive 
the Dutch of their commerce, had sent envoys to the Hansa pro- 
jKising a commercial alluvnce on veiy advantageous terms. But the 
merchants refused to advance their interests at the expense of 
Trotestantisin. AVallcnstcin relied upon force instead of diplomacy, 
and determine^to make himself master of the southern Baltic 
coast. Jlis troops occupied Wismar and laid siege to Stralsund 
(1628), where the inhabitants offered a heroic resistance. The 
siege was of vast imiiortance. Had the town fallen, Germany 
would have been completely at the empefoPs feetr ” Sweden anS 
Denmark wmild have been excluded from further interference. 
Wallenstein strained every nerve to take Stralsund, but was foiled 
by the want of a fleet, which left the sea open to his enemies. In 
the face of the danger of imperial supremacy on the Baltic, 
Gustavus Adolphus gave up his old rivalry with Denmark and sent 
assistance to the besiegec^ Wallenstein sent to beg troops from 
Tilly, who referred the i^ter to his employers, the princes of the 
Catholic League. They were unwilling even to ensure the fall of 
Protestantism if they thereby endangered their own liberties, and 
the request was refused. (After six months Wallenstein was 
compelled to raise the siege and thus experienced his first reverse. 
This encouraged Christian IV. to attempt another landing in 
Germany. But Wallenstein was still too strong in the open fields 
and forced him to conclude the treaty of Ltibeck (1629). B y tM 
»Jiie received back his conquered territories, but in return gave up al| 
' ' sop^s bi8ho|)rics and jupmis^ to abstain froi p^ furthiii^ 

C" " . . . „ 

§ 14. (.During the years 1627-^ the House of Hapsburg seemed to be 
as powerful in Europe as it had been even under Charles V. Tho 
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division into two branches had weakened it for a tim^but now the 
Austrian and Spanish lines were in the closest unioij Philip IV. 
and his minister, Olivares, were Ferdinand II. *s most ardent sup- 
porters. ^n Germany the emperor seemed suprem^ and an 
opportunity now occurred of reviving his rule in Italy, xhe death 
of Vincenzo Gonzaga, the duke of Mantua, in 1627, left as the next 
heir a Frenchman, the duke of Nevers. But both Spain and 
Austria dreaded the establishment of French influence in Italy. 
IMantua was declared to be an escheated imperial fief, and was 
occupied by Spanish troops. But again, as in rise of the 

Hapsburg power excited the greatest opposition in Europe) ^’ho 
lessor Italian states appealed to France; and Richelieu, as soon as 
he had crushed the Huguenots by the capture of La Rochelle 
(1628), led troops into Ihdy which forced the Spaniards to raise the 
siege of Casale (1629). In the next year, 1630, imperialist troops 
joined the Spaniards in Mantua. But Richelieu again crossed the 
“Alps, made himself master of Piedmont,')<|and again raised the siege 
of Casale, though he was not strong enough to take Mantua,ff Ho 
now determined to make a diversion on the side of Germany by 
calling in Gustavus Adolphus. He negotiated a peace between 
Sweden and Poland, and thus set the king^s hands frq^ 

(At the same time hostility to the emperor appeared in Germanyj 
itself. The inii)erial supremacy was based on the army raised by| 
Wallenstein, and this army and its leader were the objects of bitter! 
hatred to all German princes. The four Catholic electors, with 
Maximilian of Bavaria, at their head, renewed their demand for' 
Wallensteiu^s dismissaL^ At the same time they wished to utiliso 
the victory which he had won, for the advantage of their religion. 
They induced Ferdinand to issue the E^ct of J^fitution (March 6,! 
1629), by which all ecclesiastical property that had been secularised; 
since the peace of Passau was to be restored to the Catholic church. 
The measure was entirely opposed to the policy of WalLcnatein, 
who wished to subordinate all religious questions to his grand 
object, nf imj^rin.1 Ruprnmno.y. It rouscd the’ 

bitterest discontent among the Protestants, oven those who had, 
hitherto been, neutral, and thus gave great advantages to the 
Sxyedish kingJ^ 

fit was obviros that for once the interests of the Austro-Spanish 
h^sc and those of (^jtholicism were at variance. The electors were 
ready to throw themselves on ihesufe'oT France rather than submit 
to any diminution of their teriitorial independence. This offered a 
great opening for Richelieu’s intrigues. While on the one hand he 
was urging Gustavus Adolphus to es^wuse the Protestant cause, on 
the other he was encouraging the extreme Catholics in their 
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opposition to tho emperw^ His right-hand man, the Capuchin 
Father Joseph, played an important part in tho meeting at Ratisbon 
in 1630, where the attack on Wallenstein was vigorously renewed* 
^Ferdinand, who hoped by conciliating the princes to procure his 
son’s election as King of the Romans, at last gave way, and tho 
great general we nt into temporary .JCfitirement Tho command of 
his army was transferred to Tilly, ^’hus at the very moment of its 
greatest triumph, the imperial auEliority was once more over- 
shadowed by the power of the League, from which it had attempted 
to free itself 

§ 15^t this all-important conjuncture 
at Uscddm without opposition. He forced the aged dukeoO^omc- ' 
rania to make an alliance with him, and made himself master of the 
southern Baltic coast. Tilly failed in an attempt to oppose his^ 
l)rogress and was compelled to retire to tho Elbe. The only great 
obstacle in Gustavus’ way was the extreme unwillingness of tho 
German princes to join him^ A few of the lesser princes, who had 
more to gain than to lose appeared in his camp, prominent among 
whom was Bernhard of S^e-Weimar, a representative of the 
Ernestine line of Saxony, (^ut the great Lutheran leaders, John 
George of Saxony and George William of Brandenburg, the latter of 
whom was the Swedish king’s brother-in-law, adhered obstinately 
to their feeble and ruinous neutrality They summoned a Protestant 
conference at Leipzig, where they demanded once more the 
withdrawal of the Edict of Restitution. But they took no steps 
to enforce their demand, which was unhesitatingly refused. The 
ixjrsecution of the Protestants was continued. Magdeburg, which 
had refused to accept the edict, was vigorously besieg^. To 
strengthen his forces Ferdinand concluded the treaty of Cherasco 
(1631) with France, by which the duke of Nevers obtained Mantua, 
and tho imperial troops were enabled to quit Italy, Gustavus 
Adolphus was above all things anxious to advance to the relief of 
Magdeburg. But he dared not stir southwards till he had gained 
over Saxony and Brandenburg, and they rejected all his offers / Till y 
stormed the devoted town, and it was sacked with a cruelty wEich 
stands out even among the atrocities of tho Thirty Years’ War. 
Thus tho Catholics gained a new victory, but it was their last. 

( Gustavus advanced to Berlin, and the-Bwedish troops and cminon) 
forced his vacillating brother-in-law into an alliance, as security forj 
whieh^Ysm. important fortass ceded. But John George of!( 

Saxony was harder to deal with, and Gustavus might have been ( 
foiled but for the imprudent conduct of the emperor himself. Tilly 1 
received orders to invade Saxony and to force the elector to disarm \ 
his troops. This ungrateful treatment was too much for the most * 
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peace-loving John* George threw himself into the arms of 

the Swedes and concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with 
them. A combined army marched to attack Tilly and met him in 
the great battle The untrained Saxons were put to 

f fligllt, but the SwedSlroRaeir ground and completely routed the 
y^^erial troopsj 

f un did at one blow all tha t the Catholics had 

g^ned .^ The enforcement"oT*ffie ^didb^ in northern 

Ciermany became impossible. And Giistavus did not remain 
content with this success. The Saxon army was sent into 
^ Bohemia, where it occupied Prague without opposition, but did 
, nothing f^arther. C’he king himself undertook a marvellous march 
i against the ecclesiastical principalities of south-western Germany. 
Passing through Thuringia he reached the Main and ^the Pihine. 
One after another Wurzburg, Bamberg, even Mainz fell into his 
' hands. Everywhefh the Catholics fled before him, and the work of 
the Counter-Reformation was undon^ The exiled elector Palatine 
joined him and might have recovered his territories, but that his 
^ bigotry forbade him to promise the least toleration to the Catholics. 
It was in vain that French diplomacy, astounded and dismayed at 
the Swedish successes, sought to make peace between them and the 
League, so as to direct all hostility against the house of Hapsburg. 
Gustavus Adolphus refused to become the tool of Richelieu, .^arlyi' 
in 1632 he turned eastwards to attack Bavaria, the head-quarters oA 
Catholicism. Nuremberg welcomed him with eflTusive demonstra-ll 
tions. Tilly, who had re-formed his army, tried to xlisputc IhcBj 
l)assago of the Lech, but was again defeated and himself sluiiMi 
Gustavus entered Kunich, and the whole of Bavaria , except I n^c l Ji 
s^adt, lay at his feej^ v| 

§ 16.(Thus was Ferdinand 11. rewarded for his concessions to the 
Catholics in 1630. For their sake ho had sacrificed Wallenstein, 
and resigned the prospect of imperial absolutism both in Italy and 
Germany. And now his allies had proved unable to protect either 
their religion or themselves. Protestantism was triumphant, and 
the emperor’s hereditary territories were only spared by the invincible 
moderation of the elector of Saxony. In these circumstances it was 
natural that he should turn again to his old general who had before 
rendered him such important servioOT During his enforced retire- 
ment Wallenstein had by no means wst sight of politics, though ho 
regarded > them with al tered v iews,. Stung with the ingratitude 
shown to him,* he had made overtures to the Swedes, and bad 
offered to drive the Hapsburgs into Italy. The npws of Breitenfeld 
filled him with joy. When these schemes failed, he still kept up a 
close connection with the Saxons, whose commander, Amim, was his 
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old compniiion in arms. QNow came the imperiiSfl^ offer to restore 
him to his 0I4 command. He accepted on conditions which wore 
to give him both military anc^. politieal^SSWependenoe, and to secure 
him from the possibility of another abrupt His name alone 

was sufficient to create an arhiy.^But Wallenstein entered upon his 
second command witji a very difilerent policy to that which had 
guided him before. He was no Ibnger the devoted champion of 
imperial supremacy. Ho was dote3(th|ped not to become the tool 
of tlie^ League or of the. Catholic at Vienni, He would have 
nothing to do >yith the Catholic reaction. Through his omnexion 
with Saxony he hop^ - to establish a religious compromise, if 
'I necessary by force; he would exclude all foreigners, Swedes, 

" Frenchmen, even Spaniards, from interference in Germany : and 
lastly, he would found a great principality for himse^ Wall ensteim 
is no longer an Austrian general but an indepenoent potentate.} 
His first act was to drive the Saxons from Bohemia, and he 
endeavoured to force a peace on the elector. But John George had 
seme honourable feeling, and refused to break bis promise to the 
Swedes. 

(^he news of Wallenstein’s movements reached Gustavus Adolphus 
as ho was trying by organisation to secure some permanent result 
of his successes. For himself ho wished to obtain Pomerania, 
which would give him absolute control of the Baltic, and a position 
of a prince of the empire. In thi^ latter capacity ho wished to 
place himself at the head of a new Protestant unio^ a corpus 
evangelicorum, which was to have an internal consti?iition, and 
which might defend itself against all attacks. It is possible that 
he looked forward to a time when a Protestant majority of tho 
electors might place the imperial crown on his own head. (Jut in 
all his schemes he had to contend with the political incapacity of 
the Germans, and their incurable jealousy of himself as a foreign^ 
Saxony was especially reluctant to submit to Swedish headship. 
And now Gustavus had to stand on the defensive, for Wallenstein 
had marched from Bohemia against Nuremberg. Tho king threw 
himself into the town, and held out till the arrival of reinforce- 
ments made him strong enough to meet the enemy. But Wallcustciu ' 
refused a battle, and an d^tack on his strong intrenchments was ;; 
repulsed with loss. For once gustavus had to retreat unsuccessful.^j,^ 
Instead of pursuing liim broke up his camp and ior ; 

^jdgl^Sajony, hoping to compel the t lector to desert the Swed^ 
dSBviisTiad to give up the. pLaii of a direct march on Vienna^ 
and advanced to assist his ally, ^t L utzen the two great generally 
were again face to face. An obsunate battle ende<i in favour ofi 
the Swedes, but Gustavus fell a victim to his personal rashness, | 
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and his loss was far more disastrous than a defeat could have 

bej^ 

^he death of Gustavus Adolphus was fatal to ^»ho last chance 
c^^orming a Protestant union in German 3 ^ If Saxony had 
' objected to the Swedish king, it was not likely to submit to the 
influence of the chancellor Oxenstiern, who undertook the manage- 
ment of affairs during the minority of queen Christina. A)1 Ka 
cpuld do was to form the Iicague of Heilbronn among the south 
German sh^cs^ the neares|; t^proacli _th^..,^^as ever made to the 
projected myut &vangeticorum, (J'he great object of Swedish 
diplomacy was to induce the nonli-German states to join the 
League, but it proved impossible. And the death of the king was 
a terrible disaster from a military, as well as from a political point 
of view. Numerous able leaders had been trained under his eye, 
notably, Bernhard of Saxc-Weimar, Horn, Baner, Torstenson, and 
others. But.,, the requisite unity was gone i and what was worse, 
the old diKci]ilino could no longer be maintained. The Swedes, 
hitlierto remarkable for t'neir temperate conduct, were henceforth 
as great a scourge to Germany as had been the troops of 3Ia»jafeld 
Ciljblly. 

0n spite of all this, the imi^erialist cause did not reap any 
iimnediato advantage from Gustavus’ death. The alliance between 
Franco and Sweden was renewed, and French influence was 
gradually extending itself, though Richelieu had not yet declared 
war against either Austria or SpainJ The elector of Trier had 
admitted a French garrison intoEhrenoreitstcin, which commanded 
the Rhine and Moselle. The duke of Lorraine, a partisan of Spain, 
had been driven from his territories, whence the French obviously 
tbreatcued Alsace. Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar maintained the 
Swedish preponderance in Franconia and Bavaria, and before 
end of 1033 took Ratisbon. His object was to restore the Ernestine 
line to its old dignity, and be demanded and obtained from Oxenstiern 
the grant of the bishoprics of Bamberg and Wurzburg, which were 
to bo made into the duchy of Franconia. The assumption by a 
Swedish noble of the right to dispose of German territories, 
increased the alienation of Saxony, Brandenburg, and other states. 

§ 17. Meanwhile all eyes were fixed on Wallenstei n ; who, after 
Liitzen, had retired to Bohemia, where he occupied a strong 
defensive position, and could advance at will either to the north 
or south. He was still pursuing his favourite scheme, to come to 
terms with Saxony as the basis of a general peace. He was 
prepared to the Edict of Restitution altogether. At one time 

a treaty was on the verge of conclusion, but it wtis doubtful 
bow far Wallenstein could insist on his policy at Vienna, Thus 
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disappointed, he took the offensive, drove the Swedes from Silesia, 
and threatened Saxony and BranA^httfig* the fall of Ratisbon 
checked his advance, and he returned to Bohemia, refusing to 
assist the elector of Bavaria, towards whom he felt no good will. 
His conduct, and especially his policy of peace and religious com4 
promise, had aroused the greatest antipathy among the Catholiq 
powers.^ A strong party was formed against at him at Vienna,' 
headed by the emperor’s confessor. The, Spanish inQuence^ which 
had once supported him, was now hostile, fie had proposed to 
obtain the Palatinate for himself, but the Spaniards were afraid of 
a strong power in that neighbourhood. And he had shown himself 
resolutely hostile to all attempts of Spain to secure a territorial 
connexion between Italy and the Netherlands. All the hostile 
influences combined to sow discord between the emperor and hig 
general. tFerdinand was naturally jealous of the independent 
attitude of Wallenstein, and was induced to believe that he aimed 
at the Bo hemian c rown. It was determined to get rid of so in- 
convenient a servan^ Many of Wallenstein’s chief officers were » 
induced to desert him, ) It was in vain that he did all in his power 
to secure the allegiance of his army. The officers signed all kinds < 
of promises, but reserved their fealty to the emperor. In an^ 
unlucky moment Wallenstein moved from Pilsen, where the] 
garrison were devoted to him, to Eger. There his two chief, 
supporters were killed at a banquet bx_Scotch and Irish” 
mercenaries, and the murderers completed their work % assas-i 
sinating Wallenstein in his bedroom. ^ Thus perished a leadert 
whose character will always bo variously interpreted, but who I 
ranks with Richelieu and Gustavus Adolphus as one of the great ’ 
.men^ofjdifuige- 

(^The House of ITapsburg reaped undeserved advantages from 
Wallenstein’s death. Ilis army jmssed under the command of the 
emperor’s son, Ferd ipap^ , king of HungaryA It was joined by 
the Spanish troops from Italy, which Wallenstein had tried to 
exclude. Thus strengthened it advanced to the relief of Bavaria, 
where the troops of the Heilbronn League were wholly inferior, 
f^t Nordlingen . Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar induced his cautious- 
colleague Horn to risk a battle, in which they were wholly routed < 
and Horn taken prisoner (September, 1634). Nordlinge n did fofT 
the .. Catholics of the south what Breitenfeld had done Tor^t^ 
Protestants of the porth. The work of Gustavus was undone, and 
almost the ^ole of Southern Gennany fell into the hands of the 4 
imperialist^ 

(The first great result of the battle of Nordlingen was to throw 
the defeated Xhoteslauts into the arms of Franco. Richelieu's 

n 2 
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object was at last obtained, and Fiench inducnec tends to supplant 
’that of Sweden. Oxenstiern was forced to cede the fortresses of 
and thus to conomenoe that dismemberment of 
the empire, which Gustavus had hoped to avoid, ^ar between 
Prance and Spain was declared in 1^5. Another great result of 
the battle was the treaty of Pragu e. John Georg e* of Saxony was 
more than ever averse to the. war. If he had been jealous of the 
Swedes, he was far more so of the French^ The negotiations which 
Wallenstein’s death had interrupted, were resumed, (^erdinand 
had learnt some wisdom from adversity, and was willing to give 
up in fact, though not in word, the Edict of Restitution^ j^Ihe year 
\ 1627 was to re ^ace 1552 . AJlbishoprics held by Protestants at 
tliat^^to ,were to remain in their hands. The Calvinists were 
^excluded from the treaty, which could not therefore be permanently 
i satigfact pri^ Such as it was, however, it was accepted by most of 
the Protestant states, and the great conflict might have ended in 
1^636, but for the foreign interests that had become involved in i^ 
y* § ISaO^enceforth the war ceases to be German ; and becomes a mere 
struggle of French and Swedes against Austria and Spain which 
, is fought out on Geiman soil . No regard for German interests is 
displayed by any of the combatants after the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus. (The Swedes fight for compensation in the shape of 
^Pomerania, tlie French for the Rhine frontier. As soon as the 
empire can be forced to gratify these claims, the war may come to 
an end. There is henceforth a double military centre; in the 
north the Swedes fight against Saxony and occasionally invade 
the Austrian territories under the successive command of Bancr, 
Torstenson and W rangel, all leaders of eminent ability. In the south- 
west Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar enters into the service of France, 
and carries on a stubborn contest with Austrians and Spaniards 
for Elsass and the Rhine country. At first the imperialists had the 
Ripper hand, and the expulsion of the foreigners from Germany 
seemed imminent^) The Swedes were gradually driven back towards 
the Baltic and in 1636 Oxenstiern retired to Sweden. In the south 
the French were equally unsuccessful. Not only were they driven 
back from the Rhine, and their ally the elector of Trier taken 
prisoner, but the enemy even entered France and threatened Paris. 
But now, as under Francis L, the defensive strength of Franco 
showed itself invincible, and the invaders retired. In October, 1636, 
Baner recovered some of the lost ground for Sweden by a victory at 
Wittstock. 

At the beginning of the next year, Ferdinand II. died. On him 
more than on any other individual, rests the responsibility for a 
war which was perhaps in some form or other inevitable, He was 
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succeeded both in the empire and in his hereditary territories by 
his son Ferdinand III., a prince of far less capacity than his father. 
In the campaign of this'year all parties seemed exhausted by their 
previous efforts. CPnt in 1638 Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar by a sudden 
attack seized the chief fortresses of Eisass, and thus obtained a firm's 
stronghold for the enemies of the house of Hapsburg.^ Richelieu ^ 
wished to treat the conquered land as a French province, but 
Bernhard, with some lingering regard for tlie unity of the empire, ‘ 
refused to consent to its dismemberment. His plan was to make ' 
Elsass into a duchy for himself, and having thus established an 
independent position, to resume the iK)licy of Wallenstein, and force 
a peace on the combatants, ^ut his sudden death in 1639 put an 
end to liis schemes and gave the greatest advantages to France. 
Bernhard’s army and with it Eljass passed into French hand^^ 

Meanwhile Baner in the north had invaded Bohemia without any 
permanent success. In 1^40, his forces, combined with the French, 
made a bold attack in winter on Ratisbon, where the emperor was 
holding a diet. The town was saved by the flood caused by a 
sudden thaw, and Baner was forced to retreat to Saxony. In 1641 
he died, and the command passed to Torstenson. He concluded a 
truce with Brandenburg, where the new elector Frederick William 
gave up that ix)licy of dependence on the Hapsburgs which his 
father had pursued in conjunction with Saxony, This treaty secured 
the position of the Swedes in northern Germany. 

The death of Richelieu in December, 1642, followed by that of his 
master Louis XIIT., made no change in the policy of France, whicli4r 
was now directed by the cardinal’s pupil, Mazarin. Hitherto the ^ 
French troops had done nothing but hold their own, but they had ^ 
gradually become inured to war and were now to acquire fame under 
I worthy commanders. The brilliant C opd^, di^iSid of the higher 
qualities of a general and prodigal of his soldiers’ lives, had a genius 
for fighting battles. Turenne , a far greater strategist, was able to 
supply the defects of bis more dashing rival. (^In 1643 Condo won 
the first of a series of victories over the Spaniards at Rocrov. and 
took Thionville.\ In the next year a three days’ battle at Freiburg 
ended in the retreat of the imperialists. A second battle of Kd liiirihgm 
in 1645 cost an enormous number of lives, and was only convened 
into a French victory by the death of the hostile commander, Mercy. 
In the same year Torstenson had invaded Bohemia and had W5n a 
great victory at Jankow. Thence he advanced against Vienna, but 
was compelled to retreat, and soon after resigned the command to 
Wrangel. 

§ 19. It was evident that no great advantage was to be gained from 
the continuancebf a war of which all parties were wwy. Already in 
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Ig43 Ihc dijt)loma^ i%et io, to^aiiOgoUate a .jjeace. 

At Osnabriick the emperor treated with. Sweden and the Pi'otestant 
titateg, at Munster with Prance and the *^Catholics. The great 
difficulty was the emperor’s disinclination to dismember the Haps- 
burg territories by the cession of Alsace, Maximilian of Bavaria, 
W'ho cared little for Hapsburg interests, was more desirous of inducing 
Prance to consent to his retention of the Upper Palatinate, In 
these circumstances it was determined by a vigorous movement to 
detach Bavaria from the imperial alliance. Saxony had already 
made a truce with the Swedes, and in 164G Turenne, by a brilliant 
manoeuvre, passed the hostile army, joined AVrangel, and deliberately 
laid waste the Bavarian territory. Maximilian had to conclude a 
truce, which was no sooner made than broken. But the enemy was 
upon him again, and he was completeiy defeated at Zusraarshausen 
^May, 1648). Ferdinand III., unable to carry on the war by himself, 
^vas compelled at last to come to terms, (j'he various treaties were 
arranged at Osnabriick and Munster, but arc usually and conveniently 
"^classed together as the peace of Westphalia .*^ 

I ^rhc -reliLuous settlen^ ent eilected by the treaty followed the lines 
"laid down at Passau and Augsburg, The one important dilference 
was th at C alvinism at last obtained fonnal recogpjjtjyQip. 'J'he great 
* Question as to church pro])erty was arranged by the selection of a 
flesh date, ^Benefices were to remain in the hands of members 

of that creecfto which they belonged in that year. This secured to 
the Protestants greater advantages than the treaty of Prague had done. 
To secure an impartial administration of justice the In |T)erial Chamber 
was to be composed of Protestants and Catholics in equal numbers. 
The tftrritQvift.1 nhrnigpfl sanctioned by the treaty were of considerable 
Importance. obtained the bishoprics of Bremen and Verden 

and the greater part of P omerani a, and thus secured that command 
of the Baltic which had been so great an object ol Gustavus Adolphus. 
The rest of Pomerania went to which had legal claims 

on the whole. In compensation for these claims the elector received 
the bishoprics of Magdeburg, Halberstadt and Minden. Maximilian 
of retained tne Upper Matinate and liis electw^ldignity. 
The Lower Palatinate was restored to Charles LeW^^ffi^STThe 
deposed Frederici*T., for whom an eighth electorate was created, 
Frt^nee nbtnined t.hfl legal cession of Metz, Toul and Veiilup^ whi ch 
had been seized in 1662 by Henry IL, and also retained Austrian 
Elsass, with the exception of Strasburg and the immediate vassals of 
the empire. was declared formally separated from the 

empire. Between Prance and Spain it was found imjxissible to 
arrange terms, and the war was continued till 1668^ 

^The war between Spain and the United Provinces, which had 
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been going on since the expiration of the twelve years’ truce, was 
also concluded by the treaty of Westphali^ On the death of the 
Archduke Albert in 1621, the southern provinces had returned 
to direct subjection to Spain. The command of the Spanish 
troops was entrusted to Spinola, but he fouud himself con- 
fronted by equal antagonists in Maurice and Frederick Henry, 
the latter of whom succeeded his half-brother as stadtholder in 
1625. After the recall of Spinola in 1629, the Dutch had 
matters all their own way. While their army carried the war into 
the southern provinces, their fleet inflicted the most damaging 
blows to Spanish trade, and among other achievements, reduced the 
Portuguese colony of Biazil. When it becamo apparent that 
Austria could no longer support the war, Spain recognised the 
necessity of making peace with Holland. The seven provinces were 
formally recogni.sed as an independent sta tg ? their territory was in- 
creased by the cession of I^orth firatani and part of Limburg ; they 
were allowed to retain all their colonial conquests ; and their trade 
was secured against the rivalry of Antwerp by the closing of the 
Scheldt. Frederick Henry had died in 1647. His son and 
successor, William II., who had married a daughter of Charles I., 
revived the old scheme of obtaining sovereign power, in the hope oi 
assisting the Stuarts in England. But his ambition involved him 
in a quarrel with the burgher aristocracy, and especially with the 
powerful city of Amsterdam, which was only ended By his sudden 
death in 1650, His only son, the future William Ilf,, was born a 
week afterwards. The office of captain-general and admiral was 
suspended, and the stadtholdership was left vacant in most of the 
provinces. The Orange party, without a head and hopelessl>- 
divided, was powerless to resist the establishment of a purely 
r^mblican government, which lasted till 1672. 

’ ^'he great result of the Thirty Years’ War, and of the i^eligious 
diferences from which it had arisen, was the complete annihilation 
A)f German unity . The name of the Empire was retained, but it 
had no longer any practical reality. Ferdinand II. had identified 
the imperial authority with the suppression of Protestantism. Pro- 
testantism survived the danger, and the result was the destruction of 
the authority Wliich Imd menaced it. rtp.mnfl.nv Jwpmft 
fi>deyfl |,ion in which the territorial princes were all-p owerful. The 
right to determine the religion of tlielr subjects, wRicli ln^^^ been 
admitted in the peace of Augsburg, was confinned in that of West- 
phalia. The imperial diet continued its meetings, but it becaine & 
congress of plenipotentiaries. One great blessing the peace brought 
with it, the absolute ter mination of those re iifio«« 
had produced such havoc and misery^ and which were ended le^ 
by agreement than by exhaustion, ) 
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FRANCE UNDER RICHELIF.U AND MAZARlN. 

§ 1. Tlegoncy of Mnry de Medici; change of f4)y('ign policy; Concinl; 
revolts of the nobles ; States-General of 1C14; fall of Concini and end 
of the regency. § 2. Huguenot revolts ; death of Luynds ; peace of 
Montpellier. §3. Kichelieu becomes minister; second revolt of the 
Huguenots ; its suppression ; conspiracy against Kichelieu ; domestic 
reforms. § 4. Huguenots again revolt ; siege of La Kochelle. § 5. 
Opposition to Kichelieu ; the day of Dupes ; exile of Mary de Medici 
and Gaston of Orleans. § 6, Rising in Languedoc; execution of 
Montmorency ; Richelieu triumphs over his domestic enemies. § 7. 
Conspiracy of Ciaq»Mars; death of Kichelieu; character of his admini- 
stration ; his foreign policy. § 8. Mazarin becomes minister ; death of 
Louis XIII. ; regency of Anne of Austria ; the Importants, § 9. 
financial distress; the Parliament of Paris ; opposition to the govern- 
ment. § 10. Arrest of Broussel ; outbreak of the Fronde ; attitude of 
the noblcs-f peace of Kueil. § 11. The second Fronde; victory of 
Mazarin; junction of the old and new Frondes; Conde’s triumph; 
Turenne gained over by the Regent; civil war; collapse of the Fronde. 
§ 12. War with Spain; France gains the alliance of Cromwell ; treaty 
of the Pyrenees. § 13. Death of Mazarin ; his will. 

§ l.CpN the deathi of H^nry^IV. (1610), France fell for fourteen 
ye.ars under the most worthless government that even that 
country had ever endured. As Louis XIII. was a minor, tl:e 
regency was claimed by his mother, Mary de Medici, and her 
claim was sanctioned by the Parliament of Paris. (^Shc at once 
‘ reversed her husband’s policy, deserted the Protestant allies of 
France, and concluded a close alliance with S^iain^ Louis XIII. 
was betrothed to Philip IIL’s daughter, Anne of Austria. The 
hivour of the queen raised to power a native of her own ’1 uscany, 
Concini, who became marquis d’Ancre, and a marshal of France. 
Sully was driven into Concini’s rule excited the 

natural enmity of the great nobles, who had been kept down by 
the strong hand of Henry IV., but who hoped on his death to 
recover their independent power. They found a leader in the Prince 
of Conde, the king’s cousin, who, as the nearest prince of the blood 
royal, considered that he had a just claim to the regency, A series 
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of revolts ensued, all equally unimportant, because l^y involved 
no political principle. . The objects of the nobles were purely selfish, 
and they could always be bought ofif with pensions, places and titles. 
As in the old war of the Public they put forth a ’^flimsy 

claim to be the champions of popular privileges, and demanded 
the summons of the ^tates-General . They met at Paris in 1 614 
only to display once more the weakness arising from the jealousies 
among the three orders. They w ere dissolved without any result, 
and no oUier meeting of the States^General was held till 1789 . 
The factious turbulence of the nobies continued to harass and 
weaken the government till, in 1617, the king determined to take 
the reins into his own hands. He ordered Concini’s arrest, but the 
soldiers who executed the order shot him. His wife, the queen- 
mother’s attendant, was accused of sorcery, condemned and executed. 
This event only transferred the government to the king’s favourite, 
Luynes, who had suggested the attack on the late minister. Disorder 
was increased by the accession of Mary de Medici to the party of 
opposition. 

§ 2. The one notable jwint in the selfish policy of the nobles had 
been their efforts, more successful than they deserved, to arouse the 
. discontent of the Huguenots. (The Edict of Nantes had secured to 
- them not only religious toleration but also a large amount of 
political independence. They formed an inner state within the 
state. This was a real danger to the unity of Frahce, and was 
certain to give rise to future evil^ In 1620 the re-establishment 
't)Jf Catholicism in B^arn by the royal authority, together with the 
contemporary events in Germany, aroused the greatest apprehension 
among the Huguenots, and led France into a new religious war. 
A great assembly at La Kochelle determined to resort to aims. 
A central organisation was formed and the Protestant districts were 
divided into circles under regular officers. The example of the 
Dutch had evidently great influence over their fellow Calvinists 
in France. The king confi rme d the Edict of Nantes in order to 
reassure the moderate Huguenots, and then pre^red to put down 
the revolt. Luynes undertook the reduction of Montauban, but 
was repulsed, and died soon afterwards of fever (December, 1621). 
But the central government was too strong for the rebels, and in 
1623 they were compelled to accept th e treaty of Montpe llier. By| 
this the Edict of Nante3 was confirmed, buTalr political meetings! 
were prohibited, and only two towns of security were left^ 

§ 3. The death of Luynes restored some of her former power to the 
queen-mother, and her influence brought into the ministry a man 
who was destined to alter the whole character of the reign. Armand 
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DuploHsis ( Wllichijlicu . a member of an old family of Poitou, wa a 
CSira at Paritt.m„l&85, lie was made bishoi) of Lu$on at an early 
age, and in the States-General of 1614 he appeared as an orator of 
the clergy; in 1623 he receiy^^ cardinal’s hat. Formerly a 
sup^iorter of doncSii, ho now assum^aiHiiSe^^de^ position, and 
froin 1624J ic.may he x^arded as the real ruler ^n f F^fi^ce . During 
.1 ministry of eighteen years he had to contend with great difficulties, 
the open opposition of the great nobles, his own ill-health, and the 
feeble vacillation of the king. But he triumphed over all, and 
must be regarded as the ^matest, tho ugh not the jaQhle&W.atatesma3i 
France has ever produced. A'he objects of his policy were simple 
and comprehensive; within France, the establiahiil^i^t j>f nation 
union by the suppression of the factious nobles and of the political 
indepgndew^ ; without France, j^e anniliila,tioh 

o f the supremac yxlaimed by the Augtro-gpanish power. His foreign 
])olicy, which was eminently successful, has been sufficiently considered 
in connexion with the Thi rty Years’ It remains only to s]XJ5\k 
of his internal administration, which was of no less imix>rtance and 
success, but the merits of which are more open to question, 

Cyiiile lUchelieu’s attention was absorbed in Italian affairs and 
the question of the Valtelline, a second i;gYolt , of , the jli^iienots 
broke out in Jii2*Lunder Soubise and Bohan. Its cause was tlio 
alarm aroused in La Rochelle by the erection of a royal fort in the 
neighbourhood. The war was mainly a naval one, and the defeat 
of the Huguenot fleet was followed by a treaty which renewed 
that of Montpellier. But the revolt convinced the cardinal of the 
necessity of establishing perfect unity at home before embarking in 
extensive foreign projects. Deserting his allies, therefore, he con- 
cluded the treaty of Monzon and threw himself at once into 
domestic affairs, f A series oj^^dictaJiii , :^>62 6 prohibited duelling, 
ordered the demoStion of all fortre^swhich were not on the 
frontiers, and attacked the worst -abuses that had sprung up under 
the government of grasping courtiers. These measures excited great 
discontent and gave rise to the first of a series of court intrigues 
against Richelieu. The intriguers found a useful instrument in the 
king’s brother, Gaston of Anjou, a weak and dissolute princ^ He 
was induced by the count of Clialais, a young royal favourite, to 
refuse a marriage with Mademoiselle de Montixjiisier, which the 
cardinal proposed. The duke of Vendome and his brother, two 
natural sons of Henry IV., a number of lords and ladies, and even 
the queen Anne of Austria, were concerned in a plot to depose 
Louis XIII., to give the crown to his brother and to assassinate 
Biclvslieu. gu.tfb!! cardinal’s vigilance detected the plot, ani-his 
yeogeance was unsparing. Chalais was arrested, tried and’executed 
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The duke of Vendoiiie with, a crowd of iioble« wati sent into exile* 
Gaston, who made a full confession, was left unpunished, but had 
to marry Mademoiselle deMontpensier and was made duke of Orleans. 
iWen the young queen was severely reprimanded, and was 
lienceforth regarded by her husband with jealousy and suspicion. 
Having thus crushed sedition for a time. ^Bchelieu sum moned 
an assembly of notables, before which he developed his plans 
for. administrative reform. The expenditure amounted to thirty- 
six millions, and the revenue only to sixteen. This was tO' 
be remedied by the recovery of domain-right, the reduction of the 
royal household, and the abolition of the old oflices of constable and 
admiral. Ste^js wore to be taken for the raising of a navy, and pro- 
tective measures adopted for the development of French commerce. 
This assembly is important as showing that Kichelieii had really 
some consideration for the popular welfare, and that in more for- 
tunate times he might have obtained fame as a reformer. But the 
constant succession of wars and conspiracies absorbed his attention, 
and increased the expenditure. Most of his schemes were left to be 
carried out by his successors^ 

§ 4. In 1027 the alliance bStween England and France was broken 
off by a dispute about Ilg n ri ett a Myi a's marriage treaty, and, as 
rumour declared, by Buckingham’s passion for Anne of Austria. 
The prospect of English assistance arousetl a ne w revolt i n La 
llochelle . and the restless Bohan again took up anus in Languedoc, 
/Ihis danger called forth all the cardinal’s energies. The English 
fleet, which had been led by Buckingham against the island of Bhe, 
iwas repulsed, andQlichelieu determined to crush Huguenot dis- 
I affection once for all by the reduction of La Rochellg^ The great 
^ difficulty in the way of a blockade was that the besiegSa commanded 
the approach by sea. To put an end to this Bichelieu determined 
to build a huge mole across the mouth of the harbour. All 
attempts to interrupt or destroy the work were foiled. At last| 
"the town, after a heroic resistance, was starved into submission! 
(28 October, 1628), and received fairly favourable terms, though its ’ 
a vails and fortifications were demolished . Thus a great step was 
made towards centralisation. Ho other French city ventured to| 
io\qx)se the monarchy until the Bevolution. The assassination of 
Buckingham by Felton removed the chief obstacle to peace with 
England, which was concluded in 1629. Bichelieu was now free to 
turn to Languedoc, where the rising was put siown and a treatyl 

S led atAlawT^'lie Huguenots retained their j elipous lifcer^^ 
cnhieng, hut that pnlitliJ 

wbichjyas^dangerous to the unity of the k ingdom J Their to\vns of 
security werelakra tiTOy/W^^^ ordlnSy subjects of thd 
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crown. It is evident that Richelieu, though a cardinal, was 
imbued with none of the fanaticism of the Catholic reaction. He 
was anxious to conciliate the Huguenots after rendering them 
harmless, and he had no desire to drive them to despair. 

,.§5.(a'he anti-Spanish jxjlicy which Richelieu so conspicuously^ 
nianifested in 1629 in the affair of the Mantuan succession, aroused 
" against him a more formidable enemy than he had yet encountered. 

: »TJ]is was the queen-mother, Mary de Medici. She regarded the 
^ cardinal as her own creature, and was astounded and enraged when 
‘he acquired an independent influence over the king which threatened 
' tcjl^exclude her from all control over the government. She there- 
tofore allied herself with the opposition party and determined to 
, overthrow the ininistey His place was to be taken by the two 
^Marillacs, one of whom held the seals and the other was a marshal 
"with the army now in Italy. By coarse violence she triumphed 
over her son’s weakness and induced him to sign an order entrust- 
ing supreme authority to Marshal Marillac and removing the other 
commanders wdio were Richelieu’s friends. All Paris exulted in 
^ the minister’s fall, and the political world crowded to Mary’s recep- 
tion at the Luxemburg, Even Richelieu himself believed for a 
^moment that all was lost. But the queen-mother, with fatal con- 
fidence, had allowed Louis XIII. to escajie from her presence to 
Versailles. There RicbfiUcu.yisitcd him and .at pnee recovered his 
kM-iaflufipce. The next day a new order was sent to Italy for 
^IVIarillac 8 arrest. The Parisians, astonished at this sudden reversal 
(»f anticipations, called it ** the day of Dupes.” ^ary dc Medici 
' kxw all her schemes ruined and became more and more embittered 
against tlie author of her humiliation^) The cardinal spared no 
i:)ains to gain over Gaston of Orleans, the worthless heir to the 
throne. But the mother’s influence prevailed over her younger 
and favourite son. He renounced all friendship towards the cardinal 
and retired to Orleans^ Richelieu now determined by a skilful 
manoeuvre to rid himself of so constant a source of danger as 
the queen-mother’s presence in Paris. The court was suddenly’’ 
removed to Compiegne. Mary, mindful of her recent error, at once 
followed her son. But Louis and Richelieu rode back to Paris, 
whence the former wrote to his mother forbidding her return and 
offering her the government of Anjou. This great success being 
gained, steps were taken to reduce Orleans. Gaston* had no means 
of resistance, and fled ta Charles III. of Lorraine, who was the ally 
of Spain against France, and whose sister he secretly married. Soon 
afterwards Mary de Medici, who had refused the proffered governor- 
ship, escaped across the frontier to Brussels, where she was welcomed 
: fey the Spaniards. At the same time the duke of Guise, governor 
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of Provence, who had been involved in the opposition to Richelieu, 
found it prudent to retire from Prance, and ultimately died in exile 
in 1640. 

§ 6. Although the flight of his enemies was a great triumph for 
Richelieu ho was still by no means secure. The House of Hapsburg « 
was profoundly interested in the plots for his destruction. Spanish 
influence had been at the bottom of the recent intrigues, and now 
the exiles relied upon Spanish money and troops to effect their 
return. There was no patriotism in either Mary de Medici or 
Gaston. But for the bold march of Ousbivus Adolphus upon the 
Rhine it is possible that France might have been exposed to a 
foreign invasioa. The Swedish successes were Altai to the hopes 
of the exiles, but they determined to do what they could with 
the help of internal discontent. The provinces, and especially! 
the provincial governors, were alienated by Richelieu’s policy of I 
centralisation, which thi^tened thejr ancient privileges. Of all the| 
l)rovinces Languedoc ha3 enjoyed ihe greatest md^ndence, and® 
moreover, some of the Huguenot disaffection still survived in its 
old stronghold . Montmorency, who was now governor of Languedoc, 
had formerly been a supporter of the cardinaPs, but was induced 
to join in a scheme for his overthrow. He received Gaston of 
Orleans into the province and headed a rebellion. Richelieu at 
once despatched a force against him under Schomberg. At the 
"battle of Castelnaudari, Montmorency was wounded by a musket- 
Bullet and taken prisoner, ftaston had to submit, and as usual 
received favourable terms. The rebellious province was also treated 
,with politic leniency. But Richelieu felt it necessary to make some 
example of the danger of revolt. At the beginning of the troubles 
Marshal Marillac had been brought before a special commission on a 
charge of condemned and executed. A sinular fate 

befell Moiitmorency. who was tried by the Parliament of Toulouse 
and sentenced to death. Strenuous efforts were made to secure a 
royal pardon, but Richelieu kei^t the king firm, and the sentence 
was carried out. The last of a family famous in the history of 
France perished on the scaffold (October, 1632). Thus RicheliciJ 
advanced tho French monarchy by a policy at once consistent anJ 
ruthless. ^ 

Gaston of Orleans, enraged at the death of Montmorency, again 
retired to Brussels and resumed his connection with Spain. Riche- 
lieu, who after the death of Gustavus Adolphus became more deeply 
involved in European politics, was extremely anxious to deprive 
the Spaniards of the advantage which they had derived from their 
hold over the heir of the French throne. The great difficulty was 
to induce Gaston to return without his mother, whom Richelieu 
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wished to keep as far as possible from court, last this was 
accomplished, and the duke of Orleans was reconciled to his brother 
and the cardinal. \ His marriage with Margaret of Lorraine was 
declared null by ^e Parliament of Paris, and as the pope refused 
to confirm this, the requisite ecclesiastical authority was obtained 
from an assembly of Gallican clergy. Richelieu’s triumph over his 

I domestic enemies was completed by the birth of a son to Anne of 
Austria^ after twenty-two years of married life, This"^t once 
depriviS. the untrustworthy Gaston of his political importance. 
About the same time Mary de Medici was forced to leave Flanders, 
and found refuge with her daughter in England. Richelieu was 
now all-powerful in France. The great European war in which he 
was engaged strengthened his control over the feeble mind of Louis 
Xlll. and did much to create a national spirit in the French 
jicople. A marvellous system of espionage enabled l^ichclieu to 
detect and crush all hostile intrigues.^ 

§ 7. It was not till towards the close of his life that Richelieu’s 
authority was again seriously threatened. In 1641 the count of 
Soissons, imbued with the old jealousy of the nobles against the 
minister, collected a number of exiles at the frontier-fortress of 
Sedan. The royal troops w’hich were despatched against them 
wore routed, but Soissons was killed by a pistol-bullet while heading 
the pursuit. His followers came to terms and laid down their arms. 
More formidable was a conspiracy at court. Louis XIIT., weaker 
than ever in his old age, had fallen under the influence of a favourite, 
Cinq-Mars, whom Richelieu himself had introduced. The empty- 
headed but ambitious youth conceived the project of supplanting 
the great minister. He had opened relations with Soissons and was 
undismayed by the death of his ally. Louis XIII. had never loved 
the cardinal, whose intellect had so long dominated his own, and 
who had learnt to lecture his royal pupil with scanty respect. The 
king lent an ear to the accusations which the favourite showered 
freely against the presumption and arrogance of the minister. 
Richelieu was already suflering from the illness which proved 
mortal, and was unable to follow his master, Ilis overthrow 
seemed assured, when he fortunately discovered a treasonable inter- 
course of Cinq-Mars with Spain. Louis had already learnt that he 
could not do without the servant on whom he bad so long relied. 
He was convinced of the treachery of his favourite, who was arrested 
with his confidant, de Thou, the son of the historian. Gaston of 
Orleans, who had been involved in the conspiracy against his old . 
enemy, was induced to betray his comrades when their cause was 
seen to be hopeless. Richelieu was as implacable as ever in his old 
age, Cinq-Mars and de Thou were tried and executed. This was 
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the cardinal’s last triumph. On 4th I)eoemberjjLg42^ he die d, the 

S of iifty^e ight. 

'‘’htiyflirT** Vvin ever in FrenchtAgtorvaat^cre^^ 

govern* 

ifEnHyEcE becMne an ahusa in tha hnnHn of Lis Bil(^(WWM>,anir 

Jt is not true that he was 
entirely regardless of the interests of the subject people. It was 
only the constant pressure of foreign wars and of internal dissensions 
that prevented his carrying through reforms which would have 
been of the utmost benefit to France. But it is true that hg 
refused to admit the people to anv share in their own governments 
ThTStates-G^eral ho never summoned at all. Provincial li^rtiy 
were crushed by the appointment of Intendants, ,thf> 

'central power. Judicial ihsfitutions were made.auhservienj^^^^ 
monarchy. * The most ancient and powerful of them, tho J g|y ^|i^^pn t 
of Paris, was conshintl^ JminUUtoi by the minister. Constitu- 
tional pedants have made these facts the foundation of their 
gravest charge against Richelieu. But it must be remembered that 
no statesman, however great, can free himself from the influences 
of past history. (Richelieu worjccd^ as he could hardly JiavfeJhelped 


doing, on the lines laid down by the greatest of preceding rulers, 
by Louis XL , Francis I. an d Henry I Vy The French people in the 
seventeenth centurywere incapable of constitutional government, 
they did not even desire it. A strong central power was needed to 
create the nation, liut for Richelieu neither the glories of Louis j 
Xn^, nor the reforms of Colbert would have been possib^ One * 
great service ho undoubtedly rendered, the reduction to^olitical 
nullity of a greedy and degenerate noble class, and this has won for 
him the praise even of revolutionists whom he would have abhorred. 
The means which he adopted for this end^were creditable to his 
courage if not to his heart. His vengeance was ever directed 
against the great and powerful ; he never condescended to punish 
their ignorant accomplices. But in pursuit of vengeance he too 
often transgressed the spirit if not the letter of the law, and he 
showed a personal animosity which excited natural unpopularity. 
The execution of Marillac for an offence of which hardly any ofiicial 
was guiltless, remains a stain on his administration, Richelieu 
himself maintained even on his death-bed that he had no enemies 
save those of the state. Contemporaries did not believe this, nor 
I will posterity 

I (ilichelieu’S‘'|grviggs to literature have often been cnumei^4id. 
He was the founder of theAcademy. which has exercised so great 
an influence over style ^ST^tnought in 5® may be 

credited also with the establishment of the Gazette, the first of^ 
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Pronch newspapersj^ In the words of Martin, he ^<gave birth at 
once to the two greaj enemies, whose contest was to fill tho 
modern world, absolutism and the press.” But government patron- 
age has never heen an unmixed benefit to literature. Corneille, the 
greatest poet of the age, was no favourite of the cardinal, who set 
himself to ensure the failure of the ** Cid.” Descartes, the greatest 
of French philosophers, found Holland a more favourable soil for 
independent thought than his native country, and published most of 
his works at Amsterdam. 

^ It was in joreigr^politjjjj that Richelieu was most completely 
^successful. I^nSSSWI^^rce of the Catholic reaction, and by his 
alliance with Sweden saved Protestantism In northern Europe. Ho 
shattered the power of the Austro-Spanish empire, and paved the 
way for the aggrandisement of France under Louis XI V. Under 
different cipcumstances, and by different means, JbyjjJid 
Eng laii L and made his c ountry 

p^ii It has Deen welTTmarkcd that Richelicii 

invariably selected the rising cause in every country with which ho 
was concerned and made it the instrument of his designs. *‘ln 
r^England he was on the side of Parliamentary opposition to the 
v^town. In Germany ho was on the side of the opposition of tho 
princes against the emperor. In Italy he was on tlio side of the 
independence of the states against Spain. In the P^jilnaula ho 
was on tho side of the .provinces against the monarchy. There is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that he cared one atom for these 
causes except so far as they might promote his own ends. Yet in 
every case he selected those causes by which the real wants of tho 
several countries vrere best expressed.” ^ 

§ 8. Louis XIII. received the news of Richelieu's death without 
emotion and without regret. But he w^as nevertheless determined 
to carry out his policy. He at once called into his council 
the man who more than any other represented the views of the 
iUeparted minister, cardinal Mazarin . ^Aznrin was in 
character a complete contrast to his predpcftRsn^ . Ho could boast 
'none of Kis commanding qualities. Adroit, supple, and without 
pride, he would fawn and cringe where Richelieu had dictated. 
His success was duo to his great diplomatic talents, and ho 
-^remained a diplomatist all his life. For domestic government he 
was unfitted, but in foreign politics and intriguifes he was quite at 
hoftie. In spite of his defects, his unquestionable ability enabled ' 
him to retain the reins of power until his death. 

The first symptom of a change of government was seen in c 

^ Gar4iner, ‘Thirty Years’ War,* p. 199, 
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!relaxation of the recent severity. Most of the political prisoners 
'were set at liberty, and a large number of exiles returned to Prance. 
lu foreign ^litics the idd system was unbesitatmdv continue. 
But it was doubtful how lung it could survive the king, who was 
4 dready dying. The heir to the throne was not yet five years old, 
:and the only possible claimants to the regency ww the queen, 
Anne of Austria, and the king’s brother, Gaston of Orleans. Both 
had been the life-long enemies of Richelieu, and both had been in 
constantijpnnexion with Spain. The king determined if possible to 
tie their'Tiands by an ordinance, which gave the regency to Ann# 
and the lieu^nant-geneialship to Gaston, but made their authority 
dependent on a standing council of which Mazarin was the chief 
member. On 14th May, Louiq XIIJ, digd L Re ht|d enjoyi^ 
little real pqwer during his life-time, anJnadnatiirally less after 
his death. His oidinance found no defenders, and was promptly 
cancelled by the Parliament of Paris, which entrusted absolute < 
power to Anne of Austria.- Everybody expected 4rom the regent, 
a complete reversal of French policy in favour of her native Spain. 
Intense was the astonishment when it was announced that Mazajy^^ 
was rep ]ftfn riiipf Tnmiafiay Qiie siibtle Italian had obtained a 
marvellous influence over the queen, who afterwards was secretly 
married to him. Still more intense was the disappointment of the 
young courtiem who formed the queen’s court. They had so 
confidently anticipated a new era, in which they were to govern 
Prance, that they received the nickname of the “ Importants.” In 
their despair they resorted to conspiracies under the duke of 
Beaufort, the son of the duke of Vendome. But their plots were 
soon discovered, and were suppressed with an energy and firmness 
which showed that the influence of Richelieu’s example had survived ' 
him. Beaufort was suddenly seized and imprisoned. Vendome and fjk 
number of lords and ladies, including the veteran intriguer Madame 
de Chevreuse, were driven into exile. For the next five years 
Mazarin and the regent ruled without opposition. They were in 
close alliance with the prince of Condc, whose son Enghien gave 
increased strength to the govetnment by his brilliant victories. Qnj 
1048 the treaty of Westphalia was concluded, and may be regarded ! 
as tlie triumph of the ix)licy of lUcheiien and his successor. Prance 
obtained important territories in- rlirontinn 
Bucceededin spimrinir tiiatrin fnim itK nlliaTiRn with With 

the latter power war still continued, ^ 

S 9. While success attended French athB and diplomacy abroad, the^ 
home government was threatened by formidable disaffection. The 
chief source of difficulty lay in the wretched fi nancial a dministrat ji on 
which had prevailed ever since Henry IV.’s Seath. Sully’s reforms 
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had perished with him ; Richelieu’s short-lived attempt to follow his 
example had been a failure. Not only had the great European war 
immensely increased ^e exi^enditure, but Maza rin found it necessary 
^0 employ large sums of money in bribing possible opponents of his 
^ower. Extraordinary measures were resorted to to obtain supplies. 
But the worst grievance was, that of the money paid by the people 
a large portion of it never found its way into the coffers of the state. 

I To the bankers who advanced loans were assigned the proceeds of 
I certain taxes as security for principal and interest. These “ part^iaans ” 
ijas they were called, grew enormously wealthy, while the people 
were ground down by intolerable exa<jtions. 

The task of representing the popular grievances was undertaken 
Jjy the gm|[iggj ^nt of Paris . This institution had its origin in the 
^ court of peers created in the 12th century by piiilip Ai]gnstna. St. 
Lgpis was the first to admit lawyers into the court, which he 
#Anployed to restrict the judicial independence of feudalism. Under 
Philip the Fair, the lawyers rendered the greatest services to the 
monarchy, and from this time the nobles tended to disappear from 
the parliament altogether, which becomes purely an assembly of 
^awyers. It was not the only parliament in France, because a 
^number of similar courts were created by successive kings ‘in the 
provinces ; but it was the most important, partly on account of its 
origin and partly because it was established in the capital. ^ seat * 
in the parliament was to be purchased like any other office in ^ance. | 
Under Henry IV., as we have . seen, tjie right to a seat became | 
hereditary p as long as the holder paid the paulette to the royal t' 
Ueasury . As &e position qf the lawyers became thus permanent 
d TSonourable, the assembly, which had once been the servile 
itrument of the crown, began to make itself heard in opposition, 
^y old usage royal edicts and ordinances had to be registered in the 
^ parliament before being carried out. This gave the members their 
only . pre tension to infcrfere _wj jth j^eg^ation „pr administration. 

claimiSjtE|rig Krto ^^ reg ister an edict, and^ ^t"^i a 
remsal Inade^^ mySjd. "J'his wild hVv'e give^^ 
veto, which must have produced ^dead^jggj^. To overcome their 
opposition there was only one available method, the anomalous 
transaction known as a ** b ed of justice .” This was an occasion 
^when the king appeared inT per^n in the grand chamber and 
^rdered the registration erf an edict by his own authority. It was 
^Id that the king’s per^nal presence superseded the ordinary 
^fOfiPers of the magistrate^ Under Richelieu the attempts of the 
^rliament to control the ^ministration had met with persistent 
, and contemptuous refusal. But they had now a better ground for 
their pretensions in the jmrt they had playal in undoing the will of 
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the late king. It was they who had c^ferred the absolute regency 
upon Anne of Austria, and they naturally deemed themselves in 
some sense superior to a regent of their own creation. 

The Parliament of Paris, therefore, was, strictly speaking, only ai 
it had no share in the executive or legislativa 
powers. Nothing but the name was common between it and tha 
English Parliament ; it was more like our court of King’s Bench.' 
Still, such as it was, it was the only institution in Prance which 
had gufficient strength and consistency to oppose the government. 
It did not in any sense represent the people, it had not even a veryt 
deep interest in the popular welfare, but it found that a popiilarj 
cause was a very useful instrument for advancing its own importance.! 
Great influence was exercised in France by contempoi-ary events In 
England, where the parliament had headed a successful revolt against 
the monarchy and was about to give a signal illustration of its power 
by the execution of the king himself. 

Under Mazarin the chief control of finances was entrusted to 
d’Emeri, who was also an Italian, and who on that ground shared the 
unpopularity of the chief minister. iOne of his measures for raising 
supplies was the imposition of a duty on all food brought into Paris." 
The measure was not imjust, but was very unpopular, and the 
parliament refused its consent. Mazarin had none of the unswerving 
firmness of Richelieu, and gave way. But money had to be obtained, 
and new taxes were imposed, which were registered by the authority 
of the young king in a bed of justice (Jan. 1648). The next day 
the parliament maintained that such an exercise of royal power by a 
minor was invalid, and revoked the registration. Just at this time 
the period for which the pauhtte was granted had expired, and the 
government determined to use the opportunity for enriching itself 
and for teaching a lesson to the too independent magistrates. The 
pauhtte was not renewed, and thus the hereditary character of their 
ofiSces was destroyed. At the same time four years’ wages of the 
chief courts were declared to be confiscated. This attack on their 
common privileges exasperated the whole official class. ttlwJSiUir 
superior courts, or cours aouverainea^ agreed to issue edict 
of union,” and to send delegates to a joint assembly held in ^ ^| ^e 
^amber of St. Louis^ There they agreed upon a number of demands 
which were of great constitutional importance. The recently ap- 
pointed intendants were to be withdrawn ; the jaiHa was to be 
diminished by a quarter ; no impost was to be levied without the 
consent of the sovereign courts ; add, to prevent the arbitrary 
imprisonments so common in France, every person arrested was to 
be brought before a judicial tribunal within twenty-four hours. It is 
obvious that the magistrates were aiming at powers far beyond any 
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they liad hitherto exercised^ Ihe younger members of the parlia- 
ment compared themselves with the senators of Rome. 

§ 10. Anne of Austria, who was imbued with Spanish conceptions of 

S oyal ^K)wer, was enraged beyond measure at the insolent opposition 
\[ the parliament. But Mazarin, less haughty andiew courageous, 
^rsuaded her to concede most of the demands made in the 
jphamber of St. Louis. But similar assemblies were to he strictly 
forbidden for the future, ^'he parliament regarded the concessions 
thus limited as unsatisfactory^ and refused to ac cept the m. They 
were supported by the sympa'thy of the Parisian populace, which 
%va8 filled with a democratic spirit, and was under the influence of 
the most accomplished of agitators, Paul de Condi, coadjutor of the 
^archbishop of Paris, and known to fame as the cardinal de^Sstz. 
\{t was apparent that the quarrel between court and ])arliament was 
tending towards civil war, and this was precipitated by the action 
of the government. Encouraged by the news of a great victory 
gained by Condo at Lens , the regent ordered the arrest of three 
prominent mm^fr oTlhe parliament, one of whom, Bioussel, was 
the idol of the populace. His arrest roused the passions of the mob 
bam^ i^de s were raised in the streets, and the troops which attempted 
to restore order were repuls(?d. Thus beg^ the ww^of Jtlxq j^rpnde, 

1 ^0 called from a derisive comparison of the rebels to jt^e. Parisian 
gamins, who were accustomed to fight with slings (/rowdfe^. ' u f 
Anne of Austria, despite her haughty utterances, was compelled 
to release Eiquggfil. The aged citizen, in himself of no ability 
or importance, was received with extravagant demonstrations by 
the populace. The weakness of the government encouraged its 
opi^ouents. The most insulting language was openly used towards 
both regent and minister, and there was no power to punish it. 
Orderly government being impossible, the court suddenly quitted 
Paris for llueil (September, 1648). It was thought that a siege of 
the capital was imminent, and the parliament ordered the citizens 
to ai*m. But the government soon found that war was out of the 
question. ^Money necessities were pressing ; the peace of Westphalia 
was not yet signed, and the enemies of France triumphed in her 
internal dissensions. The regent again promised to grant the 
demands made by the chamber of St. Louis, and returned to 
Paris^ The great peace was now concluded, and Mazarin was free 
to devote hinnsclf to domestic affairs. But the first financial 
measures aroused all the old dissensions. A permanent settlement 
was as far off as ever. De Retz was the most powerful man in 
Paris. Once more the court determined to retire, this time to 
St. Germain, with the definite intention of reducing the rebellious 
capital by force of arms. The great Cond4, who had shown some 
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inclination to supiKwt the Fronde, was won orer to the cause of 
monarchy. A speedy military suooess was anticipated. 
parliament, however showed no fear. It underlxx>k the vacSht j 
government, levied taxes, and raised troops for defence. Mazarin 
was declared a traitor, and condemned to exile. And the city and 
parliament were now joined by important alUes. The French 
nobles gleefully regarded the outbreak of civil war as an opportunity 
for regaining that position from which Richelieu had ousted them* 
Condd’s brother, the prince of Conti, the dukes of Congueville, 
Rochefoucauld and Bouillon appear^ in Paris to support the 
popular movement. The duke of Beaufort, the leader of the 
“ importants ” five years ago, escaped from his prison at Vincennes, 
and at once acquired the greatest popularity as the rd de9 halle8>'* 
Still more important than the nobles were the noble ladies who 
crowded to Paris, headed by the brilliant and beautiful duchess of 
Longueville. They threw themselves with all the energy o^heir 
pleasure-loving natures into the game of political intrigue, ^rom * 
this time the Fronde degenerates. It is no longer the attempt of 
the magistrature to impose constitutional checks on the monarchy, 
and becomes a sg lfish struggle, of, the aristocrac y to regain their lostc 
privileges. The wdfaretjf the people, once jso prominent a pr^xtT 
is more, and mom thrust into the b^kground^ 

The civil war was as devoid of imTOrtance to of principle. Conde 

rebel 

troops were defeated in every engagement But the light-hearted 
nobles were wholly indifferent, and regarded these reverses as a 
subject for merriment and epigrams. The more serious leaders of 
the parliament were soon convinced that they had little to hope 
from their new allies, and were disposed to come to terms with the 
court. This disposition was increased by the intrigues of the 
nobles with the archduke Leopold, governor of the Spanish; 
Netherlands, which alienated all patriotic citizens. Mazarin, on his! 
side, was inclined to treat, on account of the threatening attitude! 
assumed by Spain. Throughout domestic difficulties he never lost 
sight of foreign politics. The President Mol^, the leader of the 
moderate party, headed an embassy to the court, and concluded a 
treaty at Rueil, But the nobles, who had already concluded an 
alliance with Spain, refused to accept the treaty, and induced the 
parliament to reject it Turenne had been seduced by the duchess 
of Longueville to bring his army to the side of the Fronde. The 
Spaniards entered Champagne. For a moment the military advan- 
tage seemed to be on tlie side of the rebels, ^^t Mazarin bribed 
the troops of Turenne to desert their leader, and tbe citizens showed 
themselves more and more averse to Spanish intervention. ITie 
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Regent on her side consented to give more favourable terms to the 
fcrliament, and bought off the nobles with pensions and provincial 
governorships. The treaty thus modified was at last accepted, and 
I the court returned to Paris^ 

This closes the first period of the Fronde. 

^ § 11. The difficulties of the government were by no means at an 

^ end. 0'he Fronde retained its organisation and its pretensions. Still 
^^more formidable was the prince of Condd, who regarded the return 
-^of the court as his work, and was determined to exercise supreme 
authority. He had not the slightest sympathy with the popular 
interests or wishes, and he regarded the parliament with undisguised 
contemptA His intention was to roly only on the noblesse, who 
were to resume their old position under his leadership. The 
^.members of the new aristocratic Fronde were nicknamed, from 
^heir haughty affectation, the petUs-maitres” Condd’s insolent dis- 
' regard of parliament and i)eople gave Mazarin an opportunity for 
■'^getting rid of the prince. He formed an alliance with the leaders 
of the old Fronde, so recently his bitter enemies. De lletz was 
won over by the prospect of a cardinafs hat. Suddenly, in January, 
1650, Condd was arrested, with his brother Conti and his brother- 
in-law Longueville, and sent to Vincennes. The populace rejoiced 
in the event. 

But the imprisonment of the princes, so far from ending existing 
troubles, only gave rise to new ones. Discontent had spread from 
the capital to the provinces, and two of the great ladies of France 
set themselves to effect the release of the prisoners. Cond6’s sister, 
the duchess of Longueville, escaped to Normandy, and thence to 
Holland, where she once more secured the support of Turenne, and 
concluded a treaty with Spain. At the same time Condi’s wife 
raised a revolt in Guienne. In face of these dangers Mazarin took 
energetic measures. Guienne was pacified by concessions which 
undid the centralising policy of Richelieu. Thence, at the head of 
an army, the cardinal marched to Champagne, which had been 
invaded by Turenne and the Spaniards. The former was completely 
defeated at Retbel, and his army dispersed. 

But Mazarin’s triumph over the party of the nobles only aroused 
fresh enemies against him. The old Fronde had sacrificed Cond^ 
merely because he treated their claims with contempt. They had 
never ceased to hate Mazarin, and they were not prepared to 
acquiesce in a new period of ministerial absolutism. Once more an 
alliance was arranged between the nobles and the party of the 
parliament. The two Fixindes combined to attack Mazarin, and to 
demand Condd’s release. The duke of Orleans, hitherto under the 
influence of Anne of Austria, was gained over by de Retz, and 
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refused to sit iu the royal council as long ns the cardinal was 
admitted to it. The regent was anxious to resist to the uttermost. 
She regarded Charles I.’s sacrifice of Strafford as the source of his 
misfortunes, and was determined to avoid a similar error. But 
Mazarin decided to yield. He went in person to release the princes 
in the vain hope of earning their gratitude, and then retired to 
Briihl in the electorate of Cologne, whence he continued to corre- 
spond with the queen and to direct her actions. 

Cond4 returned in triumph to Paris (February, 1G51), and soon 
showed that he had learnt no wisdom from adversity. Ho refused 
to acknowledge the services rendered by the old Fronde, and 
j,«trented the magistrates with his former haughtiness. The duke of 
^Orleans ho regarded as a possible rival in power, and ho hated 
fde Retz for.tho part he had played at the time of his imprison- 
^ meiit All his efforts were directed towards the aggrandisement of 
^ the nobles, and especially of his own family. He demanded for 
himself the government of Languedoc and Guienne, for his brother 
"ihat of Provence, He treated with Spain as an independent power. 
vHo compelled the regent to dismiss the ministers who had been 
5 appointed under Mazarin. But Condi’s violence, and his con- 
temptuous disregard of all allies, were again fatal to his supremacy. 
Anne of Austria, acting always under Mazarin’s advice, succeed^ 
once more in gaining over de Retz and the party of the old Fronde. 
Pond4 soon found himself powerless in the capital, and retired to the 
^south, determined to restore his power by force of arms, (^nne of 
^ Austria, in order to weaken the influence of Orleans and Cohdd, had 
the young kin^ Louis XIV. for m_ally declar^ of age. Opposition 
, to the government became now rebellion against the king’s persoi^ 
' The pai-liament was induced to declare Condd and his followers 
guilty of treason. 

(France was again involved in civil war. Cond4 was joined by 
the nobles of southern France and speedily raised a considerable 
forc^; The Spaniards, ever eager to profit by French dissensions,* 
agreed to assist him by an invasion of Champagne. Turenne 
was expected to support them. The court on its side prepared two 
armies, one under d’Harcourt to prevent Condi’s advance from 
Guienne, the other to oppose the Spaniards. The king with his 
mother left Paris for Poitiers, There Anne of Austria felt herself 
strong enough to recall Mazarin from his retirement. Louis XIV. 
went out in person to greet the cardinal, who brought a third army 
at his own expense, and who at once resumed his position as chief 
minister. ^One important success Mazarin had already gained. He 
had induced Turenne to desert Cond4, and to come over to the 
king’s side^ (The two greatest generals of France were now to be 
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opposed to each otheiy Condd saw at once that the struggle was 
not to be decided in the south. Leaving his brother Conti to 
oppose d’Harcourt, he made his way with a handful of men through 
central France, and after a number of hairbreadth escapes ho 
reached the northern army under the dukes of Nemours and 
Beaufort. At once assuming the command, he defeated a portion of 
the royalist army under d’Hocquincourt, and it was only the 
superior strategy of Turenne that saved the court from the danger 
of capture. <^Cond4 now determined to secure his jiosition by gaining 
over the capital. He marched towards Paris and Turenne followed 
him.^ 

^ In Parts Mazarin’s return had produced a profound impression.. 
^All the enmity of the old Fronde revived against the hated minister., 
'fho ]mrliament considered his recall a direct attack on its own 
, authority. Not only were new edicts of banisjjmont issued against 
^ cardinal, but a price was put upon his head as a public enemy. 
"Tne alliance so recently concluded with the court was thus broken 
off. But there was as yet no general desire to go over to Condd. 
De Retz and the other leaders wished to form a third party, with 
‘ the duke of Orleans as its nominal head, and to utilise for their own 
advantage the contest between Cond4 and the court. When, there- 
fore, the prince, Imriying on in advance of his army, entered Paris, 
he found no geneial inclination to receive him. He was compelled 
to rejoin his troops in order to check the advance of Turenne, who 
liad brought the court back to Bt. Germain. After a number of 
skirmishes, in which the royalists had the better, Turenne forced a 
general engagement on his opixment near the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
Oond^ was out-numbered and out-manoeuvred. The gates of the 
city were closed against him, and his army must have been cut to 
pieces but for the energy of Mademoiselle, daughter of Gaston of 
Orleans. Parading the streets, she roused the mob, and comi^elled 
the council to order the opening of the gate of St. Antoine. While 
Condi’s defeated troo[)s poured into the city, she entered the 
Bastille and compelled the gunners to lire on the royalist troops. 
Q’urenne was forced to retire, and Cond4 was master of Paris^ A 
large number of magistrates and the bourgeois class were still hostile 
to him. But he had gained over the mob, which attacked and: 
pillaged the H6tel de Ville. Cond4 took no steps to restrain a! 
lawlessness which served his own ends. The iwliament, which f 
had refused to espouse his cause, was now compelled by terror to 
join him. A revolutionary government was set on foot. Gaston 
of Orleans was named lieutenant-general of the kingdom, Cond4 
commander- in-chief, Beaufort, “ the king of the markets,” governor 
of Paris, and Broussel, the hero of the barricades, provost of the 
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merchants. But it was obvious that such a government, founded 
on violence, could not last long. (All business was at an end, and 
the peaceful burghers saw themselves ruined unless order could be 
restored. This could only be done by the return of the king and 
court, to which all inclinations gradually tcnde^ The great obstacle 
to peace was the old enmity against Mazarin, and this was removed 
by the action of the minister himself. Again of his own adcord he 
determined to leave the court. But this time he had no fear of an 
overpowering combination of his enemies. His departure was only 
to assure his ultimate success ; it would detach the citizens 
from their alliance with the nobles, and bring about a speedy 
peace. 

(^Mazarin’s anticipations were fully verified. Condd's government 
found it impossible to maintain itself against the general desire for 
*peace.^ The Spanish troops withdrew to defend the Nethei lands, 
and the duke of Lorraine was bribed by Mazarin. Condd, finding 
himself no longer master of the situation, quitted Paris, October 14, 
1652, and sought a refuge with his Spanish allies, ^ithin a week 
the court returned to the capital, and the royal power was com- 
pletely re-establishe^ Condd was sentenced to death, Beaufort 
and a number of other nobles to exile. Gaston of Orleans was 
ordered to reside at Blois, where he died in 1660 ; his daughter 
the spirited Mademoiselle, who had at one time looked forward to 
a marriage with the king, was banished to her domains. Da Retz 
was imprisoned. In February, 1653, Mazarin returned, to be 
received with triumph by the king and courtiers, and with com- 
placency by the fickle citizens. yiff M The 

last obstacle in the way of a centralised despotism was swept away. 
I'he nobles had made their final effort to regain political importance 
and had failed. The citizens and magistrates had shown themselves; 
too weak to control the monarchy. One prominent result the wai 
had; it made a profound impression on the mind of the young king, 
and rendered him resolutely hostile throughout his life to all ideas 
of constitutional government.^ 

§ 12. The conclusion of domestic disturbances left the French 
monarchy at liberty to continue the ^vgxjYjth-SpaiiJ. During the last 
four years the Spaniards had regained many of the advantages they 
had lost. They had retaken Barcelona and Casale, and several strong 
places in Flanders, including Gnivelines, Ypres, and Dunkirk. 
They were now rain forced by the presence of the great Condd, who 
received the chief military command in the Netherlands. (^But 
neither ix)wer \ras in a condition to carry on the war with vigour. 
France was exhausted by civil war and financial maladministration, 
while the internal condition cf Spain was still worse.) The only 
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military operations of any importance were carried on on the 
frontier between France and the Spanish Netherlands, and they 
derive their chief interest from the fame of the rival commanders, 
Condd and Turennc. In 1653 Condd, anxious to utilise what 
relics of power and influence still remained to him, invaded Franco 
and advanced far enough to threaten the capital, I’he royal army 
was very small and incapable of meeting the enemy in the field. 
But Turenne’s tactics of harassing the invaders without risking a 
battle, were admirably suited to a small force and were completely 
successful. Conde had to retreat. In 1654, Ijouis XI V. tasted his 
first experience of war at the siege of Stenay, the fall of which was 
ensured by Turenne’s masterly tactics. Slowly but surely the 
French wore gaining ground. The two generals were fairly 
matched, but the old Spanish tactics were now out of date, and the 
once invincible infantry was almost useless in the face of the- 
quick movements of light-armed troops which had been introduced 
by Gustavus Adolphus. It was only the genius and resolution of 
Cond^ that preserved the Spaniards from complete and crushing 
defeat. In, 1656 they even gained a considerable success, and 
routed a detachment of the French army under the walls of 
Valenciennes. But this was completely overbalanced by the con- 
clusion of an alliance between France and England. Both the 
contending powers had earnestly sued for the support of Cromwell. 
The negotiations with Spain came to nothing owing to the religious 
bigotry that still prevailed at the court of Philip IV. (At last 

/Mazarin gained over the Protector by promising to banish Charles 
I.’s family from French soil, and to code Dunkirk to England.) 

- Reinforced by 6000 Ironsides, probably the best soldiers in Europe 
at the time, Turenne was irresistible. After the fall of several 
smaller places, Dunkirk was besieged. The Spaniards under Condd 
and Don John of Austria, a natural son of Philip IV., hastened to 
its relief, but were completely routed, Dunkirk su rrendered, and 
was handed over to the English in spite of the indignant complaints 
of the Catholic world. One after another the fortresses of Flanders 
were taken, and even Brussels was felt to be in imminent 
danger. 

^ain, thus hardly pressed, was anxious to obtain peace^ Events 
elsewhere tended in favour of France, In 1657 the emperor 
Ferdinand III. died, and a new election took place. Mazariu 
despatched an envoy to Germany to canvass the electors in favour 
of Louis XIV. This ambitious project came to nothing, and another 
Ilapsburg, Ijeoix)ld 1., ascended the imperial throne. But the French 
embassy was not without important results. The electors forced 
the new emperor to confirm the article in the peace of Westphalia 
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by which Austria was bound to send no assistance to Spain and to 
engage in no war against France, ^t the same time the Leaguy^^ 
the Rhin e was formed by the chi^ German princes, both Cathonc 
and Protestant, for the maintenance of the treaty of 1®^^' Thus 
France re-asserted its position in Germany, and isoiafed Spain 
completely from the Austrian Ha psburgs. Anotlier e^^eat advan- 
l^ageToiTHazarin was the dcatir”of Cromwell. He had reaped the 
full benefit of the English alliance, and the Protector’s death enabled 
him to negotiate without any inconvenient regard for the interests 
of England. 


The neg^otiations bet w een Franc e-and-Spain were undertaken by 
the chief ministers of the two countries. Mazarin and Don Luis 
de Haro met on a small island in the Bidassoa, the frontier-line. 
There in 1659 they arranged the important treaty of the Pyrenees . 
It was evident that recent military successes had enabled France 
almost to dictate the terms. On the northern frontier Spain ceded 
“a^ number of fortresses in Flanders, Hainault and 
Lorraine was to be restored to Charles HI., who had 
been expelled from his duchy on account of his alliance with 
SpaA But the fortifications of Nancy were to be ra«cd, the duke 
was1o make no war against France, and was to allow a free passage 
to French troops through his territories. Spain resigned all pre- 
tensions to Alsace, and confirmed the cession of that province 
which had been made in the peace of Westphalia, fin the south 
France retained possession of Roussillon and Cerdagne^nd thus the 
Ewenees were fixed b y law as geU M bi.natiiTB. afi.ihfi hniindurv 
between thetwo^*6tltitrt<^ In return for all these gains France 
made com^rati^y sir^r concessions. It renounced all preten- 
sions to sovereignty in Italy, as it had done in all the great treaties 
of the sixteenth century^ Qt promised to give no further support 
to the house of BragSnza, under whose leadership Portugal had 
reclaimed its indeijendence in 1640. And lastly, Condd was restored, 
not only to his private property, but also to his official dignities 
and to the governorship of Burgundy, 

The basis of all these provisions was the conclusion of a marriage 
between Louis XIV. and the infanta Maria Theresa, This was a 
favourite design of Mazarin, but he was on the verge of being 
thwarted by the personal wishes of the king, Louis hatl conceived 
a i^assionate attachment for Maria Mancini, one of the cardinal’s 
nieces, and refused to hear of any other marriage. It required all 
the cardinal’s influence to overcome an inclination which was at 
once so flattering and so dangerous to his own family. At last he 
succeeded, and the treaty was finally signed (7 November, 1659). 
The next year Louis was married to Maria Theresa, who renounced 
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all claims to the Spanish succession on condition of receiving a 
dowry of 500,000 crowns. This renunciation was insisted upon by 
the Spanish court, though no one seems to have regarded it as 
important or even valid. On the extinction of the male line ol 
Philip IV., the infanta’s claims could hardly be disregarded, 
especially as the dowry, on which the renunciation was conditional, 
was never paid. This question was destined to give rise to 
important complications in the future. 

§ 13. Mazarin returned from his diplomatic triumph on the 
Bidassoa broken in health but more powerful than ever. Louis XIV. 
regarded him rather as a master than as a minister ; he refused to 
listen to those who suggested that he was too powerful ; and was 
content to learn the principles of government from him* One of 
M^arin’s most notable £re(^pts w thatihe kingaheuld have na 
c^ll^iUliister. He and Richelieu had been the gi-eatest of ministers, 
the real rulers of France. But .he nceforth the king himself begins 
to_gqyern, his officials are really servants, heads of departments, 
who have to apply to the king for instructions. Mazarin’s last 
days were mainly occupied in establishing the position of his family. 
His seven nieces all made distinguished marriages, and thus the 
nobles were bound more closely to the cardinal’s cause. On 9th 
March, 1661, Mazarin died. He left behind him an enormous 
fortune, collected by means that do little honour to his honesty or 
his patriotism. Part of this wealth ho left to found the “ College 
des quatre nations,” to which he also bequeathed his magnificent 
library. This college was intended to educate natives of those 
provinces which had been added to France by himself or by Riche- 
lieu — Roussillon, Alsace, Artois and Pinerolo. Thus the work of 
union would bo completed. The younger generation would be 
brought up in Paris, and would return to spread French culture 
and French interests in their native land. It was a bequest 
worthy of the statesman whose diplomacy had been so successful 
in extending the frontier of France. 
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niE LESSER STATES OF EUROPE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

I. Spain and Italy. — § 1. Decline of Spain in the 17th century. § 2. 
Philip 111. nnd Lerma ; expulsion of the Moriscocs. § 3. Dismissal of 
Lerma > Spain involved in the Thirty Years’ War. § 4. Philip IV. 
and Olivares ; foreign policy ; revolt of Catalonia and Portugal ; fall 
of Olivares. § 5. Kising in Paleimo ; Masaniello’s revolt in Naples ; 
the duke of Guise in Naples ; the revolt suppressed ; termination of 
the French war; recognition of Portuguese independence. § 6. 
Disastrous reign of Charles ll. § 7. The independent states of Italy ; 
Venice and the Turks. §8. The Papacy; the Idolinist controversy; 
Paul V.’s quarrel with Venice; Urban VJII.; decline of the papal 
power. § 9. Savoy ; steady growth of Savoy in the direction of Italy. 
II. The Kingdoms op the North. — § 10. Importance of northern 
history at this period; Sweden under the sons of Gustavus Vasa. 
§ 11. Denmark in the IGth century. § 12. Poland under Sigismund 
Augustus ; end of the male line of Jagellon; new Polish constitution ; 
Henry of Anjou ; Stephen Bathori ; Sigismund III. § 13. Origin of 
the Russian monarchy ; secularisation of the Order of the Sword in 
Livonia ; great northern war. § 14. General relations of the northern 
states; their impoi'tance in the history of the Catholic reaction; 
Charles IX. ’s reign in Sweden. § 15. Extinction of the House of 
Kuric in Russia ; anarchy during the interregnum ; the first and 
second False Demetrius; rivalry of Swedes and Poles in Russia; 
accession of the House of Romanof. § 16. Gustavus Adolphus ; his 
domestic government ; war with Poland. § 17. Christina of Sweden ; 
war with Denmark; abdication of Christina. § 18. Charles X. of 
Sweden ; consistent policy of Brandenburg during northern complica- 
tions ; Charles X. makes war on Poland ; the Great Elector secures 
the independence of Prussia. § 19. War between Sweden and Den- 
mark; treaty of Roeskilde; lenewal of war; Charles X.*s death; 
ti^aties of Oliva, Copenhagen, and Kardis. § 20. Royal supremacy 
established in Denmark. § 21. Charles XI. of Sweden ; alliance with 
France; war with Brandenburg and Denmark; peace of 1679; 
absolute monarchy in Sweden. § 22. Poland after the peace of Oliva ; 
reign of John Sobieski ; accession of Augustus the Strong ; beginning 
of Peter the Great’s reign in Russia. III. The Ottoman Turks.*^ 
§ 23. Solyman the Magnificent; extent of the Turkish Empire. 
§ 24. Decline of the Turkish power; reign of Selim II.; battle of 
Lepanto; conquest of Cyprus. §25. Weakness of Selim’s successors ; 
war with Venice. § 26. Revival of the Turkish power under Kiuprili ; 
events in Transylvania; war with Austria; MontecucuU wins the 
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battle of St. Gothard ; treaty of Vasvar. § 27. End of the war of 
Candia ; attack upon Poland ; achievements of Sobieski. § 28. 
Hungary in the 17th centary ; causes of discontent ; conspiracy against 
Austria ; its suppression. § 29. Reign of terror in Hungary ; revolt 
of Tdkoli ; concessions offer^ by Austria. § 30. T&kdli allies himself 
with the Turks; siege of Vienna; its importance; condition of 
Europe at the time; relief of the city by John Sobieski. § 31. Alii* 
ance of Austria with Venice ; Austrian successes against the Turks ; 
suppression of the revolt in Hungary; conquest of Transylvania. 
§ 32. Temporary revival of the Turkish power ; victories of Lewis of 
Baden and of Eugene ; treaty of CarlowiU ; death of Tbkbli. 

I. Spain and Italy. • 

§ 1. Philip II. left a sadly exhausted but still enormous empire to 
his son, Philip III. (1598-1621). In the first place, there was the 
whole united peninsula, with the addition of Roussillon and Cerdagne 
north of the Pyrenees. Naj^les, Sicily, Sardinia and Milan were 
provinces of Spain, and Spanish influence was almost supreme in 
Italy. Further north, came Franche-Comt^, and then the Nether- 
lands. Seven provinces of the Netherlands were in o\yeii rebellion, 
but their practical separation had not been recognised. Beyond 
the seas, lay the immense colonies of Mexico and Peru, with their 
fabled treasures of gold and silver. The great Hapsburg monarchy 
had as yet escaiJed dismemberment. But during the next three 
reigns, which occupy the whole 17th century, all this was changed. 
Spain suddenly fell from its greatness to be scarcely a second- 
rate^ power. Internal exhaustion reacted on the external power ; 
from every war in which it engaged Spain emerged the loser, and 
gradually the magnificent empire was tom to pieces^ France seized 
upon Roussillon and Cerdagne, Franche-Comtd, and^eat part of the 
Southern Netherlands. Richelieu established French influence in 
Italy as a counterpoise to that of Spain. Holland enforced a tardy 
recognition of its hard-won independence. Portugal became once 
more a separate kingdom, and Catalonia was reduced only to very 
doubtful submission. The English and Dutch aggrandised themselves 
at the expense of Spanish colonies and commerce. This decline was 
due, partly to causes that were in working under Charles V. and 
Philip II., partly to the feeble character and government of the 
succeeding kings. 

§ 2Q*hilip III., educated wholly by women and priests, had none ot 
his father’s ability or taste for busines^ From the first he entrusted 
the cares of state to his favourite, the auke of Lerma, and contented 
himself with the performance of religious duties and the ceremonies 
of a stately court. Spanish etiquette was a model ff)r the rest of 
Europe, (j^he churchmen reaped a rich harvest from the devotion 
of king and minister. ^ Lavish grants of money and land increased 
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the already enormous wealth of the cler^ New monasteries and 
religious foundations were established an^T&idowed. Almost every 
other country had found itself compelled to institute some kind of 
morlgjain Jaw : in Spain alone was ecclesiastical property allowed to 
increase far out of proportion to the riches of the countiy* At the 
same time this property was more free than elsewhere from the 
burden of public contributions. The king’s religious zeal displayed 
itself even more disastrously in his ^ysecuiaon jff^ the Moriscoe s. 
Ever since the fall of Granada the con^erS MomshS^^^U Sder 
cruel oppression. But like the Jews in a similar case, they had 
thiiven in spite of it. They wgre the most industrious and ^jaost 
skilful of the population. The Spaniards, partly from idleness and 
^rtly from pride, disliked trade and manufactures, and gladly left 
them in the hands of their more industrious inferiors. Thus the 
Moriscoes had obtained considerable wealth, and contributed largely 
to the welfare of the whole nation. But their religion, even when 
carefully concealed, was a terrible stumbling-block to kings who 
preferred to have no subjects at all rather than rule over heretics. 
Philip II. had issued a series of heartless edicts against them^ They 
were forbidden to speak or write in Arabic, to sing a national air or 
to play on a Moorish instrument. They were compelled to attend 
mass, and to have their children baptised. StUl they clung 
obstinately to the rites and customs which they could only practise 
in secret. Philip III. determined by a signal act to prove his zeal 
for orthodoxy and the cause of the church, ^n ap edipt | 

appeared which ordej;:^ the forcible expulsm^ Morisco es frS rn \ 
Spain, and their transfe rence to the g |^o res o f Africa. T£is e3ict was I 
carriS "out bar bairity," anlf IW tMlr' more 

than half a million people were driven from the country of their 
birth into exile and poverty. It., was a blow to the industrial 
resources of Spain from which that country never recovered^ 

§ 3. It was perhaps fortunate that Lerma pursued that fSSicy of 
peace which the Prince of Eboli had vainly urged against Alva under 
Philip II. The old aggressive attitude was given up. Peace was 
concluded with James I. of England, and in 1609 a truce with the 
Dutch ended the long and costly war of independence. The death of 
Henry IV. and the regency of Mary de Medici gave an opportunity for 
renewing and strengthening the alliance with Prance. Louis XIII. 
married the Spanish infanta, while a French princess was given 
to Philip III.’s son and heir. But this [K)licy of peace alienated the 
Austrian branch of the Hapsburgs, who had been accustomed to rely 
on Spanish hostility to France and devotion to the Catholic cause. 
It was at this moment that the Thirty Years* War "v^as about to 
break out. The Jesuits at the court of Vienna were occupied with 
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magnificent schemes for the restoration of Catholicism. For their 
execution the support of Spain was absolutely necessary, and the 
minister who opposed it must be got rid of. In 1618 the clerical 
party induced Philip to sacrifice Lerma, who carried the immense 
wealth which he had collected into retirement. His place was 
taken by his own son, the duke of Uzeda, who governed Spain 
during the remainder of the reign. Spanish forces under Spinola 
(Co-operated with the imperialists on the Rhine and wasted the 
Palatinate, ftut Philip III. died in 1621, before he could witness 
l;he temper^ success of the cause to which he had attached 
himself. His government had brought no happiness either to 
his subjects or to himself. It is a noteworthy fact, and not easy 
of explanation, that this period of ^political decline 
•age of Spanish literatur^ Three writers have obtained European 
)fame ; Cervantes, who produced the immortal Don Quixote between 
1605 and 1613, and two of the most fertile and distinguished of 
Tomantic dramatists, Lope de Yega and Calderon. In the domain 
of art Spain produced two of the greatest masters of the 17th century, 
Yelasquez and Murillo. 

§ 4(JUnder Philip III. Spain had escaped any very great humilia- 
tfion, except the recognition of the United Provinces, which was in- 
o vitab le. Philip lY.’s reign (1621-1665 ), on the other hand, was one 
long series of misfortunes and losse^ This difference was due, not 
80 much to the inferiority of the younger king’s character, though 
this existed, as to the fact that the weak and vacillating regency 
of Mary de Medici gave way, in 1624, to the vigorous government 
of Richelieu. Philip IV. was only seventeen years old at his 
accession, and like his predecessor, he refused to be burdened with 
the control of the government. This was entrusted to another 
, favourite, Olivares, a man of considerable ability and energy, but 
no match for his great contemporary in France. In foreign politics, 
Olivares set himself to support the religious and dynastic schemes 
of the Austrian Hapsburgs, while at home he aimed at the further 
aggrandisement of the monarchy. He began by an attempt to 
introduce some refonn into the finances, but his object was rather 
to increase the revenue than to remove or redress grievances, and 
no lasting good was effected. The alliance with Austria provoked 
the hostility of Richelieu, who expelled the Spaniards from the 
Valtelline and thwarted them in the Mantuan succession. At last, 
4n 1636,.open war commenced between France and Spain, which after 
•the first two years went wholly in favour of the former power. Mean- 
while Olivares’ despotic government provoked domestic rebellion, of 
which his opponent was not slow to take advantage. It was only in 
Castile that absolute despotism had been established by preceding 
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kings. The northern and eastern provinces, especially Catalonia, 
still retained many of their ancient liberties. Olivares, anxious to 
emulate the successes of Bichelieu, determined to destroy these liber- 
ties, and to crush every element of opposition to the crown. But 
this attempt drove the Catalans, in 1640, into open revolt, and they 
found ready support from France. For the next sixteen years 
Catalonia was a French rather than a Spanish province. And the 
rebellion had further results, in encouraging disaffection in Portugal, 
The Portuguese had never forgotten their former independence, and 
Ssndured the Spanish yoke with ill-concealed repugnance. In Decem- 
ber, ^640, a revolution was successfully accomplished, and John 
duke of Braganza, in whose veins ran the blood of the old dynasty, 
was raised to the throne as John IV . Here, again, Bichelieu saw 
his advantage in fostering internal disunion, and mainly through 
French assistance, the independence of Portugal was assmed after 
a struggle of twenty-eight yea r A These disasters were fatal to the 
influence of Olivares, who in 1643 was overthrown by a court 
intrigue. His place was taken by Don Luis de Haro, who succeeded 
to all the difficulties caused by *his predecessor, and was possessed 
of still less ability to confront them. 

§ 5. While disaffection was thus rife within the limits of the 
peninsula, it was impossible to retain the obedience of the Italian 
pinvinces, which the king never visited, and which were regarded 
merely as a source of revenue. The first duty of each viceroy was to 
supply the necessities of the court at Madrid, and these necessities 
were at their height in this period of foreign war and domestic 
revolt. And not only were the taxes heavy, but their incidence 
was unjust and oppressive. The nobles, clergy and official classes 
claimed exemption from the public burdens, which fell with all the 
greater weight on the middle and lower classes. These grievances 
led to a rising in 1647 in Palermo, the seat of government in 
Sicily. The viceroy endeavoured in vain to put down the 
movement by concessions, and he was forced to fly from the city 
But the noble and wealthy classes felt their interests threatened by 
the excited populace; with their assistance, the government put 
down the rising, and restored order in Sicily. Meanwhile these 
events had exercised an important influence in Naples. In that 
province, the duke of Arcos, the Spanish governor, had imposed 
heavy duties on all the necessaries of life. A tax on fruit, so 
important in that southern climate, at last provoked a rising among 
the excitable lower classes. They found a leader of energy and 
ability in a fisherman of Amalfi, Tommaso Aniello, or, as the 
people loved to call him, Masaniello. The duke of Arcos, who 
resolved to make no concessions, had not sufficient military foice 
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to support his resolution, and had to withdraw the obnoxious taxes. 
He then shut himself up in the Gastello Nuovo, and the city was 
left to anarchy. Masaniello now became supreme. He received 
the title of “ Captain-General of the people,” and exercised his power 
with a wisdom and moderation that could hardly have been 
expected. But this alienated his more extreme followers, and 
when he entered into negotiations with the viceroy, he lost all hold 
upon the people. Arcos thought this a good opportunity to get rid 
of the demagogue, and Masaniello was shot by bravos in the pay of 
Spain. But the rebellion survived his death. The people soon 
recognised their error, and buried their leader with great pomp. As 
his successor they chose a Spanish noble, the Prince of Massa, and 
fresh disturbances commenced. Arcos was besieged in the castle 
and forced to make new concessions. At this conjuncture a Spanish 
fleet arrived under the command of Don John of Austria, a natural 
son of Philip IV. An attempt was made to suppress the revolt by 
a treacherous stratagem. A general amnesty was proclaimed, with 
a confirmation of all concessions. While the populace was thus 
satisfied and quiet, the soldiers were landed to occupy the city. 
But the treachery was soon discovered, and the enraged peojile drove 
the troops back to the ships. The Prince of Massa, who had 
throughout been in connexion with the government, was beheaded, 
and in his place was elected an armourer, Gennaro Annese. From 
this time the rebels went to extremes, and determined upon separation 
from Spain. As was natural, they turned for assistance to France. 
Negotiations were opened with the Spanish envoy at Rome, and 
tliese came to the ears of the duke of Guise, who happened to be at 
the papal court. He was descended from the Angevin family which 
had so long and so unsuccessfully claimed the crown of Naples. 
The opportunity of reviving this claim was too attractive to his 
adventurous and romantic nature to be neglected. He was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm in Naples, where his presence was 
regarded as an earnest of French supjwrt. It was determined to 
exchange the suzerainty of Spain for that of France. But Guise’s 
real object was to gain the crown for himself, and this was not 
likely to be approved by the French court. Mazarin was very 
eager to sever Naples from Spain, but not in the interests of Guise 
nor in alliance with the lower classes. He wished to gain over the 
nobles, who had perforce been driven on to the Spanish side by the 
popular excesses. Still he was unwilling to lose the chance of 
striking a blow at the enemy, and a fleet was sent to Naples. 
But it aiTived late, and as the commander refused to recognise 
Guise, it returned without doing anything. And meanwhile Guise 
had quarrelled with the ix)pular leader, Gennaro Annese, who 
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became disgusted with the prospect of French rule, and opened 
negotiations with Spain. At this opportune moment, the hated duke 
of Arcos was recalled, and his authority fell to Don John of Austria, 
who was inclined to a more moderate policy. Annese opened the 
gates during the absence of Guise, and the Spanish troops speedily 
rendered themselves masters of the city. The traitor Annese met 
a well-merited death with the other leaders of the populace, and 
the rebellion was at an end (April, 1648). 

The peace of Westphalia brought no cessation of hostilities 
between Spain and Franco, but the civil disturbances of the Fronde 
gave a temporary advantage to the former. In 1652 Don John of 
Austria, who rivalled the achievements though not the fame of his 
great namesake in the previous century, succeeded in taking 
Barcelona, and in driving the French from Catalonia. But the policy 
of Olivares was given up, and the province was confirmed in its 
rights and privileges. From this time the energies of Spain were 
absorbed in the war in Flanders, which was decided by the 
interference of Cromwell, and was closed by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees (1659). The peace, which was purchased with great 
territorial concessions, enabled Spain to devote its energies to the 
recovery of Portugal. But the marriage of Catherine of Braganza 
with Charles II. gave that country the support of England, and 
Louis XIV., after failing to obtain a recognition of his eventual 
claims to the Spanish succession, continued to send assistance to 
the rebels. In 1665 the long conflict was pracallcity decided by 
the battle of Vil|a Viciosa . where the victory was won by the 
French contingent under Schomberg. In the same year Philip IV.’s 
disastrous reign closed, and he left a sadly diminished empire to his 
only son, Charles II. 

§ 6. The new king was only in his fourth year, and already dis- 
played that weakness of body and mind which incapacitated him for 
any real share in the Government even after he grew up. The regency 
was entrusted to his mother, Maria Anna of Austria, who was 
wholly under the influence of her confessor, Father Nithard, whom 
she had brought with her on her marriage. The new government 
was ill^tted to recover any of the ground lost during the late 
reign. On 1668 the i>eace of Aix-la-Chanelle gave great part of 
FlandersHo France, and th e treaty of Lisbon recognised the 
Independenc e of Portuga l. tESsT msasler^ increased the natural 
hostility of the grandees to the rule of a woman and a Jesuit. An 
opposition party was formed under the leadership of the king’s 
half-brother, Don John of Austria. Father Nithard was compelled 
to retire to Rome, whence he still directed the actions of the queen- 
mother. At length, as Charles II. grew older, Don John succeeded 

Iff Q 
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in alienating him from his mother, who retired to a convent. But 
the prince who now obtained the government showed far less 
ability as a statesman than as a soldier. One disaster followed 
another in the French wars, and Don John only lived to conclude 
the treaty of Nymegen. 

M|(jjy^^jgpjeturned from her convent to resume the control of 
the state. this tim e the histgr y of Spain beop^es unim- 

p ortant. The decline of miefnaT and external resources continued 
wTih frightful rapidity, Charles II., contrary to general expecta- 
tion, survived the century, and his death in 1700 ended the male 
line of the Spanish Hapsburgs. In the great contest for the succes- 
sion which now ensued, t^ diamenj benn Qfit of tj^e Sp anish. 

f7\TEaT S^in during this century of decline and disaster kept a 
firm hold on its distant territories in Italy was due, not to any 
merits of the government, but to the c omplete lack of nationa l 

to. 

mutual antipathy existing between the various classes of societj^ 
the revolts In Sicily and Naples tkiled mainly* 
'^through the want of sympathy between the nobles and the people.J 
The only independent powers whose attitude was of the least 
importance, were the grand dukes of Tuscany, the Venetians, the 
poises and the dukes of Savoy. The Medicean grand dukes at this 
time threw themselves unreservedly into the hands of Spain, and 
by sacrificing their independence, secured uninterrupted tenure of 
power. But they showed none of the ability, nor even the taste 
for literature and art, which had given such fame to the founders of 
the family. They became the abject servants of the priesthood, 
and under heir rule Florenc e sank en tire ly fro m its 
grandeur. The line became extmct in 1737 with Giovanni 
G^ton, the last of the Medici. Venice during this century was 
almost entirely absorbed in its long war against the Turks. The 
republic leaned to the side of France against Spain, and was the 
first power to recognise Henry IV., but eastern complications 
prevented its taking a prominent part in western politics. Cyprus 
had been already lost, and the first half of the century was mainly 
occupied with the struggle for the possession of Crete. In 1669 Candia 
fell, and the island was annexed by the Turks. The war was now 


transferred to Greece, where the famous Venetian commander, 
Morosini, conquered the Peloponnese (1684-9). This was formally 
ceded to them by the peace of Carlowitz in 1699, but was 
reconquered by the Turks in 1716, and the long and wearisome 
warfare, as creditable as it w^as exhausting to the maritime republic, 
was not ended till the treaty of Passarowitz in 1718, 
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§ d^he papacy continued to dii-ect the progress of the Qattnlio 
until that movement was stayed the failure of Austria 
in the Thirty Years’ War. From that time it had to content itself 
>with lesser interests, the government and extension of the papal 
states, and the settlement of internal disputes within the church. 
It be^me evident that not only had the popes failed to restore 
their rule over European Christendom, but their authority over the 
Catholic states was weakened by these disputes .^^4. 
indepeudonce of the secular powei^ Sixtus V. was succeeded by three 
short-lived popes (i590-l), eaclTof whom ruled only long enough 
to reverse the policy of his predecessor. Clement VIII. (1592-1605) 
was the first pope to break off the subservience to Spain which had 
prevailed ever since Pius IV. He gave absolution to Henry IV., 
and was enabled by French support to annex Ferrara to the papal 
states on the death of Alfonso II. of Este (1597). XQ.his medi* 
ation was due the treaty of V ervins in 1598. During this pontificate 
a great contest broke out between the Jesuits and Dominicans. 
The doctrines of free-will, which were expounded by the Jesuit 
Molina, were regarded as an attack on the teaching of the great 
Dominican, Thomas Aquinas. Spain espoused the cause of the 
latter order, because the Jesuits, founded by a Spaniard, and at first 
working wholly in the interests of Spain, had now become more 
independent. The first generals of the order had all been Spaniards, 
but the office was now held by an Italian, Aquaviva. France 
naturally sided with the Jesuits, and Clement VIII., unwilling to 
offend his chief ally, died in 1605 without coming to a decision. 
Paul V. (1605-1621) was imbued with mediaeval ideas as to the 
papal authority and the validity of the canon-law. These speedily 
brought him into collision with the secular power, especially in 
Venice, which had always maintained an attitude of independence 
towards the papacy. Ecclesiastical disputes were aggravated by 
the fact that the acquisition of Ferrara had extendi the papal 
states to the frontiers of Venice, and that frequent differences arose 
as to the boundary line between them. The defence of the 
republic and of the secular authority in church affairs was under- 
taken with great zeal and ability by Fra Paolo Sarpi, the famous 
historian of the Council of Trent. Paul V. did not hesitate to 
excommunicate the Venetians, but the government compelled 
the clergy to disregard the pope’s edict. The Jesuits, Theatines, 
and Capuchins were the only orders that adhered to the papacy, and 
they had to leave the city. If Spain had not been under the rule 
of the pacific Lerma, it would probably have seized the opportunity 
to punish Venice for its French alliance. But France and Spain 
were both averse to war, and Paul V. had to learn that the papacy 
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was powerless without secular support. By the mediation of the 
two great powers, a compromise was arranged in 1607. The 
Jesuits, however, remained excluded from Venetian territory for 
another half-century. This was the first serious reverse encoun- 
tered by the Catholic reaction. The Jesuits had earned the pope’s 
gratitude, and in return they obtained a decision which pacified the 
Dominicans, without condemning the doctrines of either party. 
Tlie attention of the Catholic world was now absorbed in the 
Austrian schemes for the repression of Protestantism in Germany, 
which received the unhesitating support both of Paul and of his 
successor, Gregory XV. The latter was a great patron of the 
Jesuits. Under him the Propaganda was first set on foot, and the 
two greatest members of the order, Ignatius Loyola and Francis 
Xavier, received the honour of canonisation. 

The pontificate of Urban VJII. (1623-1644) was a period of great 
importance. He regarded himself rather as a temporal prince than 
as head of the Church. He. fortified Rome and filled his states 
with troops. The example of Julius II. seemed to find an imitator. 
Urban was imbued with the old Italian jealousy of the imperial 
j)Ower, and allied himself closely with France. Papal support 
encouraged Richelieu to take decisive measures in the Valtelline, 
Casale, and the Mantuan succession. And at the moment when 
Ferdinand II, had gained his greatest success in Germany he was 
confronted with the hostility of the poixi. Gustav us Adolphus 
landed in Germany, and by a strange coincidence Protestantism 
found supixirt in the temporal interests of the papacy. The Catholics 
were astounded and dismayed by Urban’s attitude. The S^xinish 
envoy presented a formal protest, which was disregarded. The 
failure of the Catholic reaction was thus due in no small measure to 
the action of the pope himself. 

Urban VIII. succeeded in making an important addition to the 
papal states by the annexation of Urbino, in 1631, on the death of 
Francesco Maria, the last duke of the Della Rovere family. But in 
the government of the states he met with great difficulties. 
Nepotism had been revived in a new form since Sixtus V. The 
relatives of the pope no longer aimed at fx)litical independence, but 
were entrusted with the control of the administration. Thus each 
papacy witnessed the foundation of a new family which acquired 
sufficient wealth to maintain its position after its patron’s death. 
The aristocracy thus formed proved a great obstacle to the impal 
government. Urban VIII.’s relatives, the Barberini, quarrelled 
with the Farnesi, who had held Parma and Piacenza since the ponti- 
ficate of Paul III. The pope was induced to claim the district of 
Castro, and this claim aroused a civil war (1641-1644) in which the 
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papacy was completely worsted. Urban was forced to conclude a 
humiliating treaty and directly afterwards died. His successors are 
of very slight importance to the history of Europe. The great 
schemes of a counter-reformation had perished. Even within their 
own states the personal authority of the popes was curtailed by the 
rise of the Congregation, which had been founded by Urban VIIL, 
and after his death obtaihed the chief control of the administration. 
The only important questions in which the papacy was involved in 
the latter half of the century were the schism of the Jansenists and 
the relations with Louis XIV., and these concern the history of 
Franco rather than that of Italy. 

§ O.fiavoy owes its importance at this period not to its internal 
strengtif but to its geographical position between the territories of 
France and. Spain. The duchy, after several years* occupation by 
ihe French, was restored by the peace of (1559) 

Emanuel Philibert, the general of Philip II. He was anxious to 
recover the territories on both sides of the Lake of Geneva, which 
'the Swiss had acquired at the expense of Savoy during the dis- 
turbances of the reformation. But in 1564 he had to accept the 
treaty of Lausanne, by which ho gave up all territories to the north 
of the lake. From this time Savoy tends to lose ground in the! 
north and to extend itself southwards ; to become an Italian rather! 
than a powe^ Emanuel Philibert devoted himself^ 

mainly to domestic government, and to repair the evils that the 
foreign occupation had left behind. He remained true to his 
attachment to the House of Hapsburg, but he was careful at the 
same time not to provoke the hostility of France. By this well- 
timed policy of peace, he was enabled to leave his duchy immensely 
strengthened to his son Charles Emanuel (1680-1630). The new 
duke was much more active in his policy. His marriage with a 
daughter of Philip 11. bound him to the side of Spain and he sup- 
ported the cause of the League in France. With the help of the 
Catholic party he seized the vacant marquisate of Saluzzo, and 
thus involved himself in a long quarrel with Henry IV. In 1601 the 
peace of Lyons confirmed the duke in the possession of Saluzzo, in 
exchange for which he ceded Bresse on the Rhone frontier to Henry. 
All attempts made to recover Geneva for Savoy proved unsuccess- 
ful. Before his death the restless Charles Emanuel brought forward 
another claim to the marquisate ofMontferrat. This had been held 
since 1533 by the dukes of Mantua, whose male line became extinct in 
1627. The duke did not live to see the settlement of the Mantuan 
succession, but his son, Victor Amadeus I., obtained great part of 
Montferrat by the treaty of Cherasco (1631). By a secret clause 
Richelieu acquired the fortress of Pinerolo for France, and thi^ effected 
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a complete change in the j)olicy of Savoy. ^Tictor Amadeus was 
married to Christine, a daughter of Henry 1 V ,,^d he and his succes- 
sor remained till nearly the end of the century as faithful to France 
as his predecessors had been to SiJainl^ Charles Emanuel IL, who 
succeeded as a minor on the early death of his father, was at first 
under the guardianship of his mother, and when he came. of age 
mmained in the closest alliance with Louis XIV. His great object 
was to secure the Italian position which Savoy had assumed, by 
the acquisition of Genoa. But the maritime republic made a 
successful resistance both to open attack and to treacherous plots. 
Victor Amadeus 11., who became duke in 1675, was married to a 
daughter of Philip of Orleans. But Louis XIV. had begun to treat 
Savoy less as an ally than as a dependency, and the duke, weary of 
French domination, broke off the old connexion, and in 1690 
joined the League of Augsburg against Louis. His defection was 
well-timed and successful, for the treaty of Ryswick (1697) gave 
him the fortresses of Pinerolo and Casale, the former of which had 
so long dominated his duchy. In the war of the Spanish succession 
he first supported Louis and afterwards turned against him. His 
faithlessness was rewarded in the peace of Utrecht with the island 
of Sicily and the title of king. Within a few years, however, ho 
was compelled to exchange Sicily for Sanlinia. The gradual 
transformation of Savoy injo an Italian state has had important 
consequences for the history of Italy. 


II. The Kingdoms or the North. 

§ 10. No ix)rtion of European history is more intricate and 
confusing than that which describes the relations of the northern and 
eas^m sta tes in the 16th and 17th centoies. It would require a 
volume to follow the details of the continual and complicated wars 
between Sweden, Denmark, Poland, and Russia. But the period is 
one of considerable imjwrtance, and it is necessary to grasp its leading 
features. Sweden emerged from its subjection to Denmark, becai^e 
Prote^tot and in the 17th century- to<* rank, among, the ^lajat 
Poland was ‘weakened by its oligarchical con- 
stitution, its elective idonarchy, and the reactionary religious policy 
of its rulers, and speedily sank from the great position it had 
assumed under the House of Jagellon. But by far the greates 
event of the period was the rise tojEuropean importance of the grea 

I In a preceding chapter we have noticed the dissolution of the 
■Union of Calmar between the Scandinavian kingdoms. Sweden 
(gained its independence under Gustavus Vasa, who founcTed a 
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strong monarchy, which passed on his death to his son Eijip. This 
prince had none of his father’s qualities, and early show^fs^mptoms 
of an insanity which rapidly developed. He was engaged in. 
constant quarrels with his brothers, John of Finland and Charles of 
Soedermanland, and in 1568 was deposed by the former. John 
was married to a princess of the house of Jagellon and was able 
through this to secure the vacant crown of Poland for his son 
Sigismund in .JggZ. But Sigismund became a bigoted B gjji^a n 
Catholic, an<l his religious policy speedily alienated his Protestant 
subjects when he became king of Sweden in 1592 by his father’s 
death. His undo Charles, the ablest of Gustavus Vasa’s sons^ 
took advantage of this to assume first the government and after- 
wards the crown of Sweden as He was the father of 

the great Gustav i^ Adolphp^ 

§ 11. In ^enmarF, Um IL, the last king of the three 
Scaudinavian countries, whose brutality provoked the revolt of 
Sweden, was deposed in 1523 in favour of his uncle Frederick, duke of 
Holstein. Frederick I.’s eldest son, Christian III., had to fight for 
three years against Christopher of Oldenburg and the Hanse Towns 
before he could obtain the crown, which he did ultimately through 
the assistance of Gustavus Vasa. J l e made Pmtestan tism the 
established religion of Denmark in an3' W"f^gn!se^ t£e 

UiJependence of Sweden by' the treaty of Bromsebro in 1541. His 
son Frederick II. (1559-1588) continued to bear the arms of the 
three kingdoms, and this provoked Eric of Sweden into war against 
Denmark. The treaty of Stettin in 1570 closed the war just 
after the accesj^ion of John to the Swedish throne. Denmark 
resigned all claims to Sweden, but retained ]:H)ssession of all its 
territories in the northern peninsula, Norway, Skaania, Halland, 
Blekingen and Jamteland, Frederick II. is famous as the patron 
of the great astronomer Tllycho Brahe. He was succeeded by his 
son Christian IV. (1588-1648) who earned a good reputation by 
his domestic government, but who played but a sorry part in the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

§ 12. froland wa^ ruled at this time by Sigismund Augustusl 
(1548 -Yz 5, th^last male of the ^eat family of Jagellon, which hau 
held the crown since 1386. - By their accessi^cjyjyyjyj^ and Poland! 
had been brought under a common ruleAbut the two countries hacp 
never been really united. This was at last accomplished by Sigis- 
mund Augustus in 1569 under the pressure of Russian invasion. 
During his reign Protestantism obtained a great position and almost 
a preponderance in Poland, and the king, though himself a Catholic, 
did nothing to stay its progress. To some extent his hands were 
tied in religious matters by his position as suzerain of the secularised 
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states of Livonia and Prussia. (On his death in 1572 without 
children, the Polish estates de^ed that thenceforth 
-should be purely elective,^w^put to 

tli 3 .t Prptestants and Catholics should have equal political rights.\ 
They also drew up a cqnstitution which Umit^ political power tor 
t he nobles , and made Poland an oligarchical republic with a 
. nominal head. The first elected king was Henry of Anjou, brother 
of Charles IX. of France, and the guilty author of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. He was compelled to accept the decrees of the 
"diet, a propiise which he would hardly have kept, but on the 
' thews of his brother’s death he escaped secretly from Poland, four 
months after his coronation, to ascend the French throne, The 
TPoles now chose Stephen Bathori of Transylvania, who vras married 
to Anne, a sister of the last Jagellon. In his reign, though he was 
personally inclined to moderation in religious matters, the Catholic 
reaction was commenced in Poland. This was due mainly to the 
exertions of the Jesuits, who obtained admission into the kingdom 
in 1570 and gained over the most powerful nobles.^ On Bathori’s 
death in 1586 the Catholic party secured the election of Sigis- 
mund III., son of John of Sweden, who took vigorous measures 
for the restoration of Catholicism, and by his religious policy 
sacrificed the Swedish crowi^ 

^13. The Russian monarefiy had been founded in the 9th century 
. "by Ruric, a prince of Scandijpayian origip. The capital was first fixed 
at Npvggjpd and afterwards at ^ief. But Ruric and his descendants ' 
\ possessed none of that absolute authority which we are accustomed 
' to associate with Russian rule. Their power was limited by the 
existence of strong municipalities, and by the practice of granting 
/ large appanages to younger members of the royal house. The 
r. disunion thus caused facilitated the conquest of Russia by the 
^Tartars or Moguls in the middle of the 13th century. For two 
hundred years the country groaned under their barbarous despotism, 
which ground the people in slavery and abject poverty. Gradually, 
however, the princes of Moscow, descendants of Ruric, rose to 
eminence, not by military prowess, but by a ix)licy of wiles and 
treachery. I’hey ingr?itiated themselves with the Tartar rulers, and 
artfully employed 'them to crush the princes who might be their 
rivals. At length they were strong enough to shake off the galling 
yoke. I wan HI. (1462-1505) allied himself with the Tartars of 
the Crimea, and with their help defeated the rulers of Russia, the 
Tartars of the Golden Horde. Iwan and his son Vassily Iwanovitch 
put an end to the independence of the great municipalities, and 
also crushed the great princes who had arisen under the system of 
appanages. These princes, on losing their independence, became 
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the of the court at Moscow. Prom this time Russia, in- 

dependent and centralised, was enabled to play a more and more 
prominent part in European politics. Iwan IV. (1533-1584), 
known by the well-merited name of the Terrible, was the first 
who assumed the famous title of He reduced to submission 

the Tartars of Kazan, the third of the great Tartar tribes, and 
by the conquest of Astrakhan extended the Russian boundaries to 
the Caspian- But his great ambition was to obtain a hold 
on the Baltic, and it was this which brought him into collision 
with the Western powers.^ 

We have seen how the Teutonic Order was forced into subjection 
to Poland, and how its territories were finally secularised by Albert 
of Brandenburg, and became a duchy under Polish suzerainty. A 
similar order, the Knights of the Sword, ruled in Livonia. They 
had been for a long time amalgamated with the Teutonic Order, but 
obtained independence under Walter of Plattenberg. The progress 
of Protestantism among the knights gave rise to great disorder, and 
Iwan IV. sought to take advantage of these to conquer their 
territories, which would give him the coveted access to the Baltic. 
Pressed by this danger, the grand master, Gothard Kettler, deter- 
mined to imitate Albert of Brandenburg. He adopted the Lutheran 
doctrines, offered the greater part of his territories to Poland, on 
condition that the remainder should be formed into the hereditary 
duchy of Courland for himself and his descendants. The offer was 
accepted by Sigismund Augustus, but the treaty could not be 
executed without a long war. Sweden claimed Esthonia and the 
northern territories of the order, and the Czar refused to give up 
his schemes of conquest. A long war ensued, in which Russia, 
Poland and Sweden contended for the possession of Livonia. The 
vigorous measures of Stephen Bathori forced Iwan IV. to conclude 
a truce in 1582, by which Poland gave up its conquests but kept 
Livonia. The claims of Sweden remained unsatisfied till 1593, 
when a truce with Iwan’s successor, Feodor, gave the Swedes 
Esthonia, Narva and Revel. These arrangements were confirmed 
in 1595 by the peace of Teusin between the three powers. Russia, 
so successful in the south, was compelled to give way in the north- 
west, and to postpone the scheme of obtaining a frontier on the 
Baltic coast. 

14fThe key to the political relations of the four northern states 
is to be round in the eager desire of each to. obtain supremacy over the 
.'Baltic. It had not yet been realised how completely the great 
geographical discoveries had deprived that sea of its mediaeval 
importanceA It was this which had caused the decline of the 
Hanse To^s, but the position which they had occupied seemed as 
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desirable as ever to the powers which wished to take their place, 
flhere were also special grounds of quarrel between Sweden and 
Denmark and between S weden and Polan d. The Danish kings had 
by no means accepted as final the dissolution of the Union of 
Calraar, and their command of the^und and Belts enabled them to 
cripple the rising Swedish commerce. Between Sweden and Poland 
there was the disputed claim to ^thohia. and still more serious 
dynastic and religious di^gpceA The northern states were at this 
time brought into close and novel connexion with the main current 
of European politics. The Catholic reaction, supported by the 
arms of Phillip II. had suffered great reverses in the successful 
revolt of Holland, in the destruction of the Great Armada, and in 
the establishment of Henry IV. on the throne of Franco. The last 
chance of recovering these losses was bound up with the election of 
the Catholic Sigismund III. in Poland, and his succession to Sweden 
on the death of his father John. He had the enthusiastic support 
of the pope and of the Hapsburgs of Spain and Austria, Philip II. 
hoped, with the aid of Sweden, to revive Spanish commerce in the 
Baltic, and to strike a fresh blow from the north against England 
and the revolted Netherlands. Against these Spanish-Catholic 
schemes all the hostile interests centred round the champion of 
Swedish Protestantism, Charles of Soedermanland. The decision of 
the great European question dei)ended upon the struggle between 
Charles and Sigismimd, which was decided by the battle of 
Stangebro in 1698. l|^arles obtained the supreme government of 
SwedeUt and in 160f^ received the crown, whiclr was declared 
hereditary in his descendants both male and femal^ ^hadeaJCS- 
is the second founder of tbe Swedish monarchy on a Protestant 
basis. The work of Gustavus Vasa had been undone during the 
troubled reigns of Eric, John and Sigismund. The nobles had 
regained the independence which they had enjoyed in the time 
of the Union. The military, naval and commercial organisation of 
the first Vasa had fallen to pieces. All this was now altered. 
The nobles were reduced into subjection to the crownj^nd those 
who had supported Sigismund were punished witn relentless 
severity. ^Measures were t a ken to revive the..MemaLTS5jj^e of 
Bwfideik , But Charles IX. was interrupted in his beneficent work 
by a renewed Danish War, Christian IV. of Denmark considered 
the opportunity favourable for the renewal of claims which had 
been temporarily renounced in the treaty of Stettin. In 1611 he 
besieged and took Calmar. Charles IX. d ied at the commencement 
of hostilities and left.Jdie croSm famous so n. Giy iiMnift 

^Adolp^ us. The young king was eager for military glory, buFmsfifst 
war was not successful. The Danes took one town Biber another, 
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and when peace w as made lA 1613. Sweden had to pimhaafi ihtk 
iestorj,t,ion oTi^afi £0Dque&ta Elfsborg, the only 

point of importance which the Swedes held on the north sea, was 
left in Danish hands as a security. 

§ 15. The Danish war was of comparatively slight importance by 
the side of contemporary events in Russia, whither the main interest 
.of northern politics had transfe»red itself. Ivan the Terrible hadl 
' been succeeded in 1584 by his eldest son Feodor, who was devoi<d 
" both of his father’s energy and his vices. The government felr 
entirely into the hands of his brother-in-law, Boris Godunof, who 
aimed at securing the succession to himself. Demetrius, the Czar’s 
brother, and his sister, were got rid of by poison. With Feodor’8| 
death in 1598, the male line of the house of Ruric came to an end.| 
Boris Godunof now reaped the fruit of his ambition and his crimes, 
and became Czar. But he was not allowed to enjoy his ill-gotten 
power in peace. A pretender appeared, who claimed to be the 
brother of the late Czar, and who is kno^vn to fame as the False 
Demetrius. He applied for aid to Poland, married a Polish wife, 
and offered to become a Roman Catholic. Sigismund III. eagerly 
grasped at this opportunity of obtaining in Russia some compensa- 
tion for his loss of Sw^en. Demetrius marched into Russia, 
where he was welcomed by the people and placed upon the throne 
' Boris Godunof, overwhelmed with remorse for his fruitless crime, 
died in the moment of defeat (1605). But the establishment of 
Polish influence in Russia was a serious danger to Sweden. Charles 
IX. allied himself with the leader of the party opposed to 
Demetrius, Vassily Shouisky, a distant relative of the main line of 
Ruiic. A revolution was successfully conducted in Moscow, in 
which the pretender perished and Shouisky became Czar (1606). He 
at once made important cessions of territory to Charles IlL, in return 
for which he obtained the support of a Swedish army. But l^e 
Poles were not inclined to submit to this reverse. A new pretender 
the second False Demetrius, was brought forward and supported by a 
large Polish force, mhe ou^ Irntween RimdflD and PolanH 
tji,i^ Jrausferred altogether to RuiBsm In 1610 the Poles took 

Moscow, ^ove Vassily ^"ouia^ from the throne to a cloister, and 
compelled the election of Ladislaus, Sigismund's son. The danger 
of the union of Poland and Russia roused the Swedish king to make 
great efforts. His troops took Novgorod, and it was proposed to 
confer the crown of the Czars upon Charles Philip, the younger 
brother of Gustavus Adolphus. t.hp. 

took. JBI..A6.V it was no longer a question as 

to which should rule in Sweden, Wt whether Ruiwia^. should be 
annex^ to Swe d. en ^ Poles had the capital and 
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the best of the position, and might have proved successful but for 
<■ Sigismund’s ambition to become Czar himself instead of his son. 
^As it was, the pretensions of the rival dynasties were foiled bj^|jJ|j|^ 

' riRft nf ft pafri ntin party in Russia , which determined to submit to 
f\1io foreign rule, an(j[ in lj^Jl3 el^fited Biflliiii 

i^"iof the^later RussW the W was by no means ended 

by thirSiSUonT^ SuBsia had to purchase its independence by large 
cessions of territory to the two powers whom internal dissensions 
had introduced. In 1617 peace was made with Sweden, and a 
truce for fouj;teen years with Poland. Before the expiration of the 
truce, Sigismund III., whose religious policy had caused such 
disturbances in northern Europe, died in 1632, leaving the Polish 
crown to his son Ladislaus. The Russians seized the opportunity 
to renew the war against Poland, but they were defeated, and in 
1634 peace was made on the same terms as the truce of 1617. % 

§ 16.C Gustavu8 Adolphu^ triumphantly announced toTm estates W x 
/the terms of his treaty with Russia, and declared that that enemy 
could not launch a single boat on the Baltic without the leave of 
Sweden. He now devoted himself for a time to domestic govern- 
ment. The nobles were compelled to fulfil their military duties, 
Ntee** neglect of which had caused the disasters of the Danish war. 
'Constitutional institutions were established and regulated, but at the 
jsaine time the power of the crown was secured. The financial 
System was reorganised. All the time Gustavus was watching 
^closely the course of alfairs in Germany, where the Thirty Years’ 

' War broke out in 1618. He was enthusiastic for the success of the 
Protestant cause, and he married the , sister of the elector gf 
Brandenb urg one of the chief Lutheran princes of Germany. 
Im"XB2g"tEe war against Poland began afresh. Sigismund III. 
was anxious to obtain Esthonia, even if he could not get the 
Swedish crown. But Gustavus speedily took the aggressive and 
carried the war into the Polish territory of Livonia. Cit was. in 
these campaigns that he developed the military ffiility which was 
afterwards to be displayed on a wider stage. In 1624 he was 
anxious to interfere in Germany, but had to give way to the more 
sanguine schemes of Christian IV. of Denmark, (jfee continued the 
polish war, which served as a diversion in favour of the Protestants, 
(because Sigismund III. received support from his ally the emperofS 
At last the failure of the Danish king and the peace of Lubeck 
opened the way for Swedish intervention in the European war. 
Wallenstein’s schemes for establishing the imperial power on the 
Baltic threatened the most vital interests of Sweden. French 
jihediation enabled Gustavus to conclude the truce of Alt mark with 
I Poland, by which he obtained almost the whole of Livonia and great 
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part of PoIir Vi Prnasift. In 1629 he landed in Pomerania and 
commencefffele^^ campaigns which completely changed 
the aspect of European politics and secured him everlasting fame, 
and which were closed by his premature but glorious death on the 
field of l4UtzcajJlg§2iJ' 

§ 17. ^he Swedish crown now passed to Gustavus* infant daughter, 
Christina.\ During her n unprity^ _an oliga rchic al governmen t was 
eptablisKOT , with the chancellor Oxenstiem as”Tts Eeadl TFe 
fflnestic~ policy of Gustavus was continued, but the government 
was mainly occupied with the European war. (jlie aJJ.iances with 
France and the German princes were renewed,-aiid„inJL635LJtbe 
prolongation of the truce with Poland was purchasec^by the cession 
of that part of Polish Prussia which G-ustavus had obtained in 1629. 
Livonia was. left in the hands of Sweden. While the Swedes were 
busied with military operations in Germany and Bohemia, they 
were interrupted by the manifest hostility of Christian IV. of 
Denmark. It was determined to anticipate an invasion of Sweden 
by attacking Denmark, and Torstenson was recalled to conduct the 
campaign. So unprepared were the Danes for defence, and so 
weakened was their kingdom by the independence of the nobles, 
that no resistance could be made.*' Christian was compelled to 
accept the liumiliating treaty of Bromsebro in 1646. ffiy this, 
..Swedish vessels were freed from the tolls which th^ Danes 


^-levied in the Sound, and Denmark ceded Oesel, Halland, Jam- 
teland and the island of Gothland. (Three years later the Thirty] 
« Y;^ary War was concluded by the peace of We stph al ia, and tha 
' ^cheme^of Gustavus^^Adolpims id" '^St^llbli 
w as 

of l^omeranii^ 

Christina had personally undertaken the government in 164A at 
the age of eighteen. She had received an education which fitted 
her for the performance of a man’s duties, and she displayed great 
talent and inclination for business. She possessed a considerable 
knowledge of languages and literature, and took great interest in 
philosophical and theological questions. Grotius, Vossius, and 
Descartes were among the distinguished men who were attracted to 
lier court at Stockholm. It was of great importance that she 
should have an heir, and the Swedes urged her to marry her cousin, 
Charles Gustavus of Zweibriicken, son of a sister of Gustavus 
Adolphus. ( But Christina refused to take a husband, and compelled 
the states, against their will, to recognise her cousin as her heii^ 
Soon afterwards her religious belief was shaken by her philosophical 
researches, and at last she de^rm|pd ^ ^ 

"^^^lasimjJu^Kc^Situtimro^we^muESer 
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thfi Vasas was based upon rrotestantism, and the country could 
never submit to a Catholic queen. Christina made up her ndnd t o 
and can ied out her resolution with characteristic obstinacy. 
The extravagance of her government had proved almost as 
expensive as the recent war, and this may have made her subjects 
less unwilling to part with her. After making arrangements for 
receiving a liberal pension and freeing herself from the crown debts, 
she left Sweden in 1654, and soon afterwards publicly declared 
herself a convert to Roman Catholicism. After spending several 
years in travelling about Europe, she ultimately settled in Rome, 
where she surrounded herself with literary society, and where she 
died in 1689. Her eccentric character, her abdication while in the 
prime of life, her subsequent adventures and literary tastes have 
combined to give her a reputation w'hich her actions hardly 


deserve^ 

§ ISfi-'lie crown which Christina had so lightly parted with passed 

S ' her cousin Ghades^^ ‘‘the Pyrrhus of the North.” His reign 
sted barely six years, but during that period his ambition gave rise 
to a turmoil in which all the northern states were involved, and which 
was watched with interest by the whole of Europ^ In the .general 
, confusion, it is a relief to find one power whictfwas consistent in 
aim though not in conduct. (This was T^ri^ndenbnrg^ where Frederick 
William, the Great Elector, liad begun to rule in 1040. He found 
his territories in the most deplorable condition, caused mainly by 
the vacillating policy of his father in the Thirty Years’ War. The 
various provinces were under no common government, and the 
duchy of Pmssia, which had fallen into the hands of the electoral 
iil)>e in 1611, was still subject to the suzerainty of Poland. To rid 
himself of this suzerainty, was one of the elector’s chief objec t^ . He 
was naturally opposed to Sweden, because he had a valid claim to 
Pomerania, of which only part had been given him by the peace of 
W estphalia. Though he had received ample compensation for the 
part which had been ceded to Sweden, he never relinquished the 
hope of obtaining the whole province. He, too, was ambitious to 
secure that dominant position cm the Baltic which was the common 
aim of all the northern states. C But the mdependence of Prussia 
was a more immediate and feasible object, and jt was this that 
re gulated his policy iip these y ears. At first he remained neutral, 
then he joined Poland against Sweden, then he made a close alliance 
with the latter power, and finally deserted it. These abrupt but well ^ 
tim^ variations of po licy were attended jn^h ^mplete succes^ 
0har1£i N !. served under Torstenson in the meryeafrdrthe 

great war, and was anxious to find a field on which to display the 
military ability which he had thus acquired. 
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complete the Swedish ascgidflii jagy^^ towards which 

^eat stndS 'KiM alreao^ There were three states which 

he might attack; Poland, the old rival of Sweden, which was now 
.Hftded by John Casimir, the second son of Sigismund III. ; Denmark, 
jfwhich held the entrances into the Baltic ; and Brandenburg, whose 
territories separated the Swedish possessions in Pomerania and 
’^Eivoni^The question as to which should be invaded depended on the 
first piM^xt for war, and this was afforded by Poland. J ohn Casim ir, 
who maintained the right to the Swedish crown of the elder branch 
of the house Vasa, refused to r ecognise Charles* Inla nd was already 

Alexis, the second Czar of the ^manof line, had taken advantage 
of a quarrel between Poland and the Cossacks of the Ukraine to 
recover the territories extorted from Russia in 1617 and to invade 
Lithuania. 1656 three Swedish armies invaded Poland and carriid 
all before th^. John Casimir fled to Silesia. After a campaign that 
resembled a triumphal progress, Charles X. found himself complete 
master of Poland. This sudden success roused the misgivings of the 
elector of Brandenburg, who hsd refused to ally himself with Sweden, 
and hoped to see the two powers destroy each other. He now 
prepared for war in the interests of Poland, but Charles, with 
marvellous rapidity, was upon him before he could move. The 
Swedish invasion forced Fr^erick William to conclude the treaty j 
of Konigsberg (Jan. 1656), by which he agreed to hold Prussia of | 
Sweden, as formerly of Poland, and to send auxiliaries to Charles’s ’ 
arrny.^ 

(jlljirles X, wa^ now at the hejghf of his poiyi^ i:. But his success 
was too rapid to be lasting. He had no real hold on the kingdom 
which he had conquere(^ Brandenburg was only his ally by 
Compulsion, and could noFbe trusted. The Russians regarded the 
^ ‘Swedish victories as an obstacle to their own advance, and were 
as ready to fight the Swedes as the Poles. The Dutch were afraid 
of the Swedish power on the Baltic, as dangerous to their commerce. 
The emperor had good cause to hate and fear the Swedish king, and 
prepared to resist this hew Gustavus Adolphus. Charles X.’s only 
ally was England, and Cromwell, though he favoured Sweden out of 
hostility to Holland, was unwilling to render any active assistance. 
While the aspect of affairs in Europe was so unfavourable, the Poles 
wase against their conquerors and recalled John Casim ir. Charles X. 
hurried to confront the danger, but found Eimself opposed by over- 
whelming numbers, and was forced to retreat.N To recover the lost 
ground the assistance of Brandenburg was esSBntial, and Charles now 
offered to cede a great part of Poland to the elector. This was settled 
by the treaty of Marienburg (June, 1656). T'he combined armies of 
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Sweden and Brandenburg marched to Warsaw, where they com- 
pletely defeated John Casimir, who again fled from the kingdom. But 
this great victory produced no commensurate results. The elector 
was still cool in his alliance with Sweden, and was evidently anxious 
to prevent rath^ than to further the success of Charles’ schemes. 
The king determined by new sacrifices to bind his ally closer to 
his interests, and in November, 1656, a new treaty with Branden- 
burg was concluded at Labiau, the third that had been made 
within the" year. QSy this the duchy of Prussia was ceded to 
f^ederick William in entire independence, and the succession secured 
to. his descendants.^ But this was too late to decide the fortunes of 
the war. Qweden had embarked in an enterprise which proved 
beyond its strength, and had aroused enemies on every side. The 
Russians had declared open wa^and concluded a treaty at Wilna 
(Nov. 1656) with the Poles. The emperor Ferdinand III. had 
espoused the cause of John Casimir. The Danish king, Frederick III., 
was preparing for war against Sweden. To meet these powerful 
enemies Charles X. enlisted the support of George Ragocsky, Prince 
of Transylvania, in conjunction with whom he proceeded to attack 
the Russians in Lithuania. At this juncture the news reached him 
that the Danes, in alliance with the emperor and the Dutch, had 
commenced the long-threatened war against Sweden by a naval 
attack on Gothenburg. He at once determined to give up the 
prospect of distant conquests to meet this danger so near home. 
His departure Jiisgusted Ragocsky, who returned at once to 
Transylvania, ^t the same time Sweden lost a far more important 
ally. The elector of Brandenburg, whose guiding motive Ms Jlii 
finlig>^fi>Tifid saw that nothing was to be gained from 

Otarles X. when he ceased to be victoriou^ He now turned to John 
Casimir, who was only too glad to purcBase so powerful a friend. 
In February, 1657, the treaty of Wehlau was arranged, by which 
t Poland a nd Bran^nburg concluded an offensive and defensive 
alliance a^inst ^ eden 7 Fi^enck' WRHam engaged to restore all 
^ conquests, and in return he_wa8 to receive Prussia free from all 
j c laims of J^o lish flii^piurnty. In default of male heirs the province 
vva3 to return to Poland. T^ua a^reat step 
. g^n^tijon of the Prussia n m o nar chy. 

J § i9i^ndismayed Sy these disasters, Charles X. displayed an 
activity that roused the astonished adipiration of Europe, and in June 
appeared on the frontiers of Holstei^ The Danish monarchy was 
no stronger than in 1644, and no pf^rations had been made fox 
defence. The mainland provinces, Holstein, Schleswig and Jut- 
land, were speedily overrun. But the main strength of the Danes 
lay in their islands, and the winter was now far advanced. Charles 
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decided on a daring movem^t which still extorts wonder. He 
crossed the little Belt on the ioe into Fiinen, defeated the Danish 
troops, and took the capital, Odensee. Without delay he efFeoted 
the more dangerous passage of the Great Belt into Zealand, and 
threatened Copenhagen, ^rederick IH. could n:||^6 no resistaBc^ 
The ice which gave admisSon to his enemies prevented the arriv^r 
of the Dutch fleet to his aid. Ay the mediation of France and 
England a treaty was concluded at Roeskilde (Feb. 1658). 
Denmark ceded ^1 her possessions on the northern peninsula, 
Skaania, Halland, etc., and agreed to close the Baltic against all | 
enemies of Sweded. Thus Bw^den obtained a geographical unity 1 
itj[^ll Tiftvwr yftf. But thie treaty was not destined 

to be observed by either paSty. The Danes accepted the 
humiliating .terms only to escape from the immediate danger, and 
Charles X. was resolved on the complete subjection of a neighbour 
that must always be dangerous. His successes in the recent 
campaign had enabled him to conclude a three years’ truce with 
Russia, and before the end of the year he renewed the war against 
Denmark. But Frederick 111. had now the assistance of his 
continental allies. The Dutch fleet brought provisions to 
Copenhagen, which was besieged by the Swedes. At the same time 
Frederick William of Brandenburg led an army which contained 
imperial troops into Jutland. It was only the inability of the 
Germans to cross the Belt that saved Charles X. from being crushed 
between two hostile forces before Copenhagen. From Jutland, the 
elector marched to Pomerania and Prussia, and in 1659 the Swedes 
were driven from all their conquests on the continent. In spite of 
Charles’ obstinate determination to hold out to the last, it was 
obvious that peace could not be long deferred. In February, 1660, 
the last obstacle was removed by the death of the warlike king as 
Gothenburg. QThe mediation of England, France and Holland was 
successfully employed. In May a treaty was concluded at Oliva 
between Sweden and Poland and Brandenburg Ctohn Casimir 
renounced all claims to the crown of Sweden, and renewed the 
cession of Livonia. All conquests were restored, and the ind^n- 
dejat. P 9 ?fi|®®sion of Prussia was confirmed to the Great Electoy In 
June the T5ahM' v^FW§*c16s^ the tm£y of dopenhagen. 
Its terms were essentially the same as those of Roeskilde, with the 
^j^ception that the clause about the exclusion of hostile vessels 
the Baltic was omitted, and that one or two small pieces 
^f territory were restored to Denmark. ^rhegHieralpacifioation,^! 
the north was completed in by the peace <rf Kaidis betweat 
Sweden and Russia, which madeno ferritorial dhanges, but 
swured the mutual restitution of conquests. N 
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§ 20. Denmark was left in a most deplorable condition by the treaty 
of Copenhagen. The territorial losses were not so serious as the 
internal disimion that had made them inevitable. The crown was 
strictly elective, and the nobles had been able to extort such 
privileges from each successive king on his accession that their 
power completely overshadowed the monarchy. Though they 
possessed two thirds of the wealth of the country, they were 
exempt from all taxes, and selfishly refused to contribute even in 
the time of invasion. But by this they aroused the hostility of 
the other classes, which combined with the crown against them. 
In 1660 a diet met at Copenhagen, where a great revolution was 
effected by the action of the clergy and the burghers. The nobler 
were forced to pay their share of the expenses of the Government. 
The crown was made hereditary for females as well as males, 
and the capitulation which the king had signed was abrogated. 
'Phe opposition of the nobles to these measures was overcome by 
intimidation. Thus the extremity of the evil produced a cure- 
Frederick III., from being one of the most powerless sovereigns in 
Europe, became suddenly the most despotic. The whole adminis- 
trative system was reorganised, and brought wholly under royal 
control. 

§ 21.^ery different was the state of things in Sweden. Charles 
X.’s death left the crown to his son Chayles XI. an infant of four 
years. During the minority a council of regency was formed, with 
the queen-mother as its head. The nobles took advantage of the 
opportunity to rule in their own interest^ The domain-lands were 
squandered in reckless grants. All the financial reforms of the 
late king were given up. Sweden seemed likely to fall into the 
very condition from which Denmark had just emerged. To fill the 
empty treasury, the regency fell into the fatal practice of receiving 
subsidies from foreign powers. It was the hope of English gold 
that induced Sweden to become a party to the Triple Alliance 
against France in 1668. ftnt the great master of the art of 
purchasing allies was liOujjQLLy and he was as ready to take 
advantage of the mercenary ch^cter of the Swedish government 
as he was of England. (Just as he was commencing his unjust war 
against the Dutch in 1^2. he conclu ded..^ . alliance 
In this year Charles XI. assumed the government in person, but 
found himself hampered by the actions of the regency, fthe 
elector of Brandenburg had imdertaken to support the Dutch, and 
was leading armies against the French in Alsace. Tif^q ia now 
called on the king of Sweden to fulfil his engagements and to effect 
a diversion in Germany. A Swedish army under Wrangel 
marched from Pomerania into Brandenburg and occupied several 
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strong places. The Great Elector heard of the invasion not without 
pleasure, as he hoped with this pretext to drive the Swedes from 
Pomeranifgi Leaving the Rhine, he reached his own territories 
by a series of forced marches, fell upon the surprised enemy at 
Fehrbellin and inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. Following 
up his Bucce 
proceeded to 

of Pomerani^ His success gained him allies. Holland and the 
emperor wer^n his side as common enemies of Prance. And now 
Denmark, where Christian V. had succeeded Frederic III. in 1670, 
detennined to make war on Sweden in or^ to recover the 
territories lost by the treaty of Copenhagen, ipharlea, XL. whose 
qualities were as yet little kup^, 

and en er gy that characteriseiLiiis familj^ The Danes landed in 
Skaania, hoping to revive the ancient loyalty of that province to its 
former rulers. But they were defeated by Charles in the battles of 
Lund (1676) and Landskrona (1677), while an invasion from the 
side of Norway was repulsed. But by sea the Danish fleet, assisted 
by the Dutch under Tromp, was completely successful, and drove the' 
Swedes from the Baltic. At the same time the Great Elector 
completed the subjection of Pomerania. In 1677 he took Stettin, 
and in the next year Stralsund and Greifswald. But these 


effect his great object in the war, the conquest 


successes proved ultimately useless. The European war, out of 
which this northern conflict had arisen, was concluded by the 
peace of Nimwegen, and in 1679 the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye 
was forced upon Sweden and Brandenburg by French intervention. 
Louis XIV. insisted that his allies the Swedes should lose nothing 
\y supporting him, and treated with lofty scorn the remonstrances 
of the elector. The whole of Pomerania, with the exception of a 
small district, had to be restore^ A few months later peace 
between Sweden and Denmark was concluded at Lund on the basis 
of the treaty of Copenhagen, ^hus Sweden emerged out of an 
unsuccessful war without any loss of territory, ^iit the military 
prestige which it h^ ^njoyed under GiistavusT^Adolphus “and 
Ohar ks X. was ^ w gg,|cened^ifl^tjgstro^ reverses, how- 

ever, ledin Sweden, as inTJ^BSSrETtoarelorm of the constitution. 
Clergy* and commons combined with the king against the nobles. 
The domain lands wbipb, bad . been so recXlesely distributed imd®?: 
the regency, ,Jiad , to Jbe..,xcatca:Qd»» The royal power was made 
absolute, and the council, which had so long been a check, now 
bjBQame the. iniOT^ of th e king^s w ill Charles XI. carried 

out these changes vidtfi reso®Boh and severity, but he could plead 
the interests of the people. JJnderJbhe newjgoyemment manufactures 
and commerce revived and the army and navy Were rcor^luiiw 
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aggressive policy of his predecesso rs w as gi ven u p by Charl^ XL 
No more subsidies were receive^ and Kance was unabJe" to 
entangle Sweden in its European wars. This beneficent, though 
scarcely popular government, continued till Charles’ death in 1^7, 

when for ^§we^njw^ 

Charles XIIJ -Denmark during this time hadalso an uneventful 
history. Clmstian V. ruled till 1699, and endeavoured to model 
his court on that of Versailles. XhiS ambition involved great 
expense, and the king sought to obtain supplies by hiring out 
troops, to forei g n His kingdom had to suffer for 

his extravagance, but less than they would have done from a 
renewal of war. Even the hereditary hostility towards Sweden 
was allowed to cool during this period of tranquillity. 

§ 22. The war between Poland and Russia, which had been com- 
menced by troubles in the Ukraine, was continued after the Swedes 
had withdrawn from it by the treaty of Kardis (1661). In 1667 a 
truce was concluded at Andrussov, by which the Ukraine was divided. 
Russia received the whole territory to the left of the Dnieper, 
and Smolensk and Kiev on the right bank. John Casimir had 
alienated his subjects by his ill-success in war, and by his partiality 
for France. In 1669 he abdicated, and thus closed the long and 
famous rule of the Jagellon line. The Polish nobles were divided 
into a French and German party, but ultimately their choice fell 
on one of themselves, Michael Wisnowiecky. Under him Poland 
became involved in a war with the Turks, and in 1673 the king’s 
death produced new disputes as to his successor. Ultimately the 
^ foreign candidates were rejected, and the famous general, John 
Sobieski, was raised to the throne. He closed the Turkish ^v^r 
in 1677 by the cession of part of the Ukraine, which three years 
later the yorte had to resign to Russia, Soon afterwards a 
second war broke out with Turkey, in which Sobieski gained 
eternal feme by the relief of Vienna in 1683. But this was 
his greatest success. He enlisted the Russians against the Turks 
by a treaty in 1686, which confirmed the terms of the truce of 
Andrussov. But the allies repped more advantage than the Poles 
from the war, of which Sobieski did not live to see the conclusion. 
His death in 1697 renewed the old quarrels among the Polish 
nobles. The two candidates were the Prince of Conti and the 
elector of Saxony, Augustus the Strong. Louis XIV. had always 
l)een jealous of the House of Conde, and though anxious for the 
success of the French claimant, feiled to use all his influence on his 
behalf. The result was that the German fection carried the day, 
and Augustus was elected king of Poland. To obtain the crown he 
deserted the faith of his ancestors and became a Roman Catholic. 
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Meanwhile Eeter the Ore^ had ascended the throne of the 
fhM-rg For seven years the government vwas exercised by 

his sister Sophia, but in 1^9 Peter began to rule ^ependently./ 
Hij^ jeign marks an ejpoch io, gihuiiii^ ^ \ 

Euix)p e. But before considering it, it is necessary to turn to the ' 
history of the Turks, who now became involved in the disputes 
of the northern states. 

III. The Ottoman Tubkb. 

§ 23^Phe Ottoman empire atoned the zenith of its greatness 
'' under flyman the Magnificent / 1513-“15661 the contemporary 
and rival of Charles V. and Francis I. One of his first acts was 
..(the capture of Bhodtf, the outpost of Homan Catholicism m the 
•Levant, from which the Knights of St. John retired to Malta. In 
.1 1521 he took Belgrad, before the walls of which John jpuuiadfiS ^ 
had checked the victorious career of Mohammed the Cbnqueror.'^ ' 
Five years later he defeated and slew the I jtst Jagellon king of 
Hungary in th c-battlejaf Moha cz. The Hungarian crown passed to O- 
Ferdinand of Austria, to be contested with John Zapolya, but the 
Sultan obtained more territory in the Aingdom than either of the rival 
claimants. (Jn 1629 Turkish troops advanced to the walls of Vienna, 
but failed, as they^id a century and a half litter, to reduce the 
Austrian capital, ^he naval empire of the Turks was extended 
over the Mediterranean and the northern coasts of Afiica by the 
enterprise of admirals like Barbarossa^ and Drag u j . In 1640 I 
Solyman forced the V^etians to cede to him their last fortresses { 
in the Morea, and(§reeoe was completely subjected to Ottoman I 
rule^ In alliance with Francis I., the Turkish fleet laid sie^^ 
^e, and spread cons|e]mation throughout Christendom. The 
greatness of the Ottoman power under Solyman was not merely 
territorial. Several provinces, such as Cyprus and Crete, were 
annexed in later times. But the moral energies of. the en^e 
were never so conspicuous afterwards. Solyman himself^ sfute 
of the cruelties characteristic of his race and age, was a ruler 
who may compare favourably with any of his contemporaries. 
And the Turkish rule, with its disregard of doctrinal differences, 
had positive merits in a period of religious strife and persecution. 

We know that conquest by the heathens was absolutely preferred 
by many of the subjects of Christian powers like Austria and 
Venice. “The Turkish dominion, at the period of its greatest 
extension, (stretched from Qud& on the Danube to Bqsspra on the<VJ^ 
Euphrates.^ On the north their frontiers were guarded against the BSi \ 
Poles by the fortress of and against the Russians by the ^ 
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walls of Azof; while to the south the rook of Aden secured their 
authority over the southern coast of Arabia^ invested them with power 
in the Indian Ocean, and gave them the complete command of the 
Red SeaJ To the east, the Sultan ruled the shores of the Caspian, 
from the Kour to the Tenek ; and his dominions stretched west- 
ward along the southern coast of the Mediterranean, where the 
farthest limits of the regency of Algiers, beyond Oran, meets the 
frontiers of the empire of Morocco. By rapid steps the Ottomans 
completed the conquest of the Seljouk sultans in Asia Minor, of 
the Mamlouk sultans of Syria and Egypt, of the fierce corsairs of 
Northern Africa, expelled the Venetians from Cyprus, Crete, and 
the Archipelago, and drove the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem 
from the Levant, to find a shelter at Malta. It was no vain boast 


of-^the Ottoman sultan, that he was the master of many kingdoms, 
th^rdler of three continents, and the lord of two seas.” 

§ 2iQnie decline of the Turkish power commenced"^ even during 
Solymiii^’s lifetimq^In 1565 a determined attack on Malta was 
repulsed tiy the heroic resi&nce of the knights, and it was a poor 
compensation that Chios was taken in the next year from the 
powerless hands of its Genoese rulers. Q'he Sultan determined to 
retrieve theVredit of his arms by a great effort in Hungary, But 
the small foHress of Szigeth checked his advance, and under its 
walls the laet of the great Ottoman rulers died (1566). (Prom this 
time the Turkish decline becomes more and!' more rapid, and its 
pauses are not far to seekA fctherto the Sultans, with the single 
exception of Bajazet II., had all been men of marked energy and 
kbility. Their successors degenerate with marvellous rapidity. 
ffThe Sultans no longer appear at the head of their armies. Absorbed 
-in brutal sensuality, they resign the cares and duties of government 
to viziers and other officials, who rule for the most part for their own 
interest and avarice. Ve^ij^, the curse of Ottoman public life, 
spreads into every deparSnent of government, and especially into 
the administration of justice. The rule which had once been 
welcomed by the subject races as preferable to that of their fellow 
Christians becomes a barbarous and hideous despotism. And this 
internal decay was accompanied by the decline of those military 
institutions on which the Ottoman empire had been built up. The 
' rigid discipline, once so conspicuous in the Turkish army, was 
thing of the past. The Janissaries became the oppressors instead 
of the defenders of the empire. They obtained the privilege to 
marry previously withheld from them, and under Selim II. 
i admission to their ranks became hereditary for theiiL^.hildttiii. 


* Finlay, ‘ History of Greece,* vol. v. p. 6. 
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Whus their numbers increased from twelve thousand at the fall of 
fConstantinople to more than a hundred thousand by the end of the 
16th century. Tha twJ»ute 0^© horrible expedient 

whicli had been so efficacious.in enforcing submission and in train- 
; ing servants for the monarchy, now ceased to be exacted. This was 
; a great advantage for the conquered populations, but a very serious 
I blow to the power of their rulers' 

Under Selim II. (1566-1674) the Ottoman power was still 
maintained, not by the Sultan himself but by the Grand Vizier, 
Sokolli, the last of the great oflScials who survived the period of 
Turkish success. Selim, who is known to history as “ the Sot,” 
illustrates the decline of personal character and abili^jv whicli makes 
the sultans of this period little more than namesj) His first act 
was to conclude a truce with Maximiliip J|., leaving matters in 
Hungary and Transylvania as they stood. For a long time after 
this north-eastern Europe remained undisturbed by Turkish wars. 
The great event of Selim’s reign was the attack on the Venetian 
island of C ypr us, an enterprise which was carried out against the 
advice of Sokolli by the influence of the favourite Lala Mustafa. 
The small force that was left to guard the island retired into the 
two fortresses of Nicosia and Famagosta. In 1570 the former was 
taken, and in the next year Famagosta had to yield after a heroic 
resistance. (This new advance, and the cruelties with which the 
Turkish success was accompanied, roused for a moment something 
like 4he old crusading spirit in Western Europe. !^us V. concluded 
a Holy League with Spain and Venice. At the head of the 
allied forces, Don John of Austria won a great naval victory at 
Lep 3 ,ntq (October^ 15 71) ^ the most famous and the most useless of 
all battles between the Cross and the Crescent, Selim II. displayed 
unexpected energy in repairing the losses of the Turkish fleet. In 
1573 Venice concluded a humiliating treaty, by which Cyprus was 
surrendered and 30,000 ducats were paid as compensation by the 
defeated power. In 1574 Tunis, which had been taken by Don 
John, was recovered, and the Turkish power re-established in Africa. 
Soon afterwards Selim died. 

§ 25.^nder his son and successor, Amurath III. (1574-1595), the 
energies of the Turks were absorbed in a fourteen years’ war with 
PersiaY1676-1690), in which territories were gained only to be lost 
again 4ven more speedily to the famous Shah Abbas. Sokolli had 
been assassinated in 1579, and the oflBce of vizier fell into incom- 
petent hands, frhe reigns of Mohammed III. (1596-1603)r and of 
Achmet I. (160^-1617), are noteworthy only for the commencement « 
of that female influence at the„,£ 9 l^which brought great disasters I 
upon the empire, and for the growing insuhordinatlon of the i 
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^y|Lj^||||||M^)who aspire to imitate the Prsetorian bands at Jiome and 
tow^wie succession by their own will. A permd of anarchy and 
confusion followed, until Amurath IV. (1623-1640), the Nero of the 
Turkish Sultans, restored some external order by a reign of terror. 

Ibrahim (1640-1648), who survived in spite of the politic mlo 
which doomed the brothers of a Sultan to the bowstring, spent his 
life in brutal sensuality, and allowed all the worst abuses to revive 
after their momentary check. His reign, otherwise unimportant, is 
noteworthy for the commencement of the famous war of Candia 
between Venice and the Turks. A Turkish squadron on its way 
from Constantinople to Egypt was attacked and captured by a fleet 
from IVfalta. Ibrahim determined to revenge the insult, but was 
afraid to renew the war with the Knights of St. John which had ^ 
ended so disastrously in 1665. He contented himself therefore with 
an attack on the Venetian island of Crete, on the ground that the 
plunderers had found refuge in one of its harbours. In 1646 the war 
began which lasted twenty-five years, and in which the Venetians, 
though ultimately unsuccessful, displayed some of their old 
capacity for maritime warfare. But the republic was no real match 
for the Turkish power, and the war would have been terminated 
much sooner but for the internal dissensions at Constantinople. In 
j,648 Ibrahim was deposed, and succeeded by his son Mohammed IV., 
who was only seven years old at the time, and during whose 
minority the government was contested for by his mother and his 
grandmother. During these years the Ottoman power sank to the 
lowest depths of anarchy and misrul^ In 1656 the Venetians 
under Mocenigo won a naval victory in the Dardanelles and 
followed it up by the capture of Lemnos and Tenedos. 

§ 26. But in this very year a new era of Turkish biatoty begins. 
The younger Sultana had been successful in the cont«^St for supreme 
influence, and at her instance Qhe office of Grand Vizier was 
conferred upon an j ^banian , M,jjfe^Mne4 Kiunrili . Though already r 
seventy years old, he set" himseir^fli oe^^ energy to the 

^task of reform. Everywhere disorder was put down with unsparing 
severity. Discipline was restored among the Janissaries, and their 
’military spirit was revived. The old Ottoman institutions were 
.once more set in working, and under the Kiuprili family the Turkish 
empire obtained a new lease of life. Not content with internal 
reform,(lhe.,Qc!wd V^ determined to embark once more on a 
C&r ^r of for eign c onquest^ The war of Candia was prosecuted with 
renewed vigour, and in 1667 the Venetians were driven from their 
recent conquests. At the same time the Turks prepared to make 
their power again felt in the Danujtian territories, which had 
enjoyed unaccustomed security for fhe last seventy years. The 
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occa^n for this enterprise was given by events in Transylvan^ 
the principality which had been formed by the Zapolyas under 
Turkish patronage, but which had now passed into other hands. 
The reigning prince, George Ragocsky 11., in his greed for territorial 
aggrandisement, had in 1656 joined Charles X. of Sweden agamst 
Poland. His campaign was utterly unsuccessful, but E^prili chose 
to treat it as an act of insubordination in a vassal of the Porte. He 
declared Ragocsky deposed, and ordered the estates to elect a 
successor. Resistance being deemed impossible, the estates had to 
choose Barczai, a nominee of the vizier. Ragoc^y, however, 
refused to submit, and applied for assistance to the emperor. 
Although the princes of Transylvania had always been thorns in the 
side of the Hapsburgs, Leopold I. (1667-1705) was tmwilling to 
see the province definitely annexed by the Turks, as his own 
subjects in Hungary were extremely discontented, and might easily 
be induced to prefer Turkish to Austrian rule. On the other hand, 
Ragocsky was distrusted as a recent enemy, and after some 
hesitation, Leopold contented himself with diplomatic intervention, 
which the Porte disregarded. Ragocsky now made a stand with the 
help of his own followers, but the vizier sent an army to enforce 
submission, and in 1660 the last Ragocsky who ruled Transylvania 
was slain in battle. His party still held out, and elected as prince 
John Kemenyi, who succeeded in capturing Barczai and putting 
him to death. With Kemenyi Leopold concluded a close alliance, 
and sent Montecuculi t o defend Transylvania. " Thus. After 'a| 
century of peace, the empire waaTonce more al war with the Turks. | 
Montecuculi, hampered by orders from home, was unable to conduct 


a successful campaign. The Porte put forward another nominee for 
the principality, Apasi, and(m 1662 Kemenyi was killed. But 
Apasi himself was dissatisfied with his position. He saw that the 
real object of the Turks was to annex Transylvania, and opened 
secret negotiations with the emperor. Thus secure of internal 
support, Leopold made great efforts to continue the war. Louis XIY., 
with that magnanimity which sat so easily upon him, sent 4000 
infantry and 2000 cavalry to aid against the infideL In 1664 
Montecuculi found himself at the head of a comman<Rng force. 
He was opposed by Achmet Kiuprili, who had succeeded ms father 
as Grand Vizier in 1661, and who was eager to lead the Tvirs to 
the conquest of Vienna. At St. Gothard. on the right bank of the 


' Raab, the two armies met on the 1st of August, J66^. Montecuct^ 
won his greatest victory, and the Christian arms recovered the glor>* 
that had been lost in previous wars against the Ottomans. But the 
r victory had no commensurate resuRs. Leopold was anxious to 
j tepQinate the wa r, and ten days after the battle a truce for twenty 
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ipafl n.f V ^vfLr Tlio imi)erial and Turkish armies 

were to evacuate Transylvania, where Apasi was recognised as 
Prince and pledged himself to pay the accustomed tribute to the 
Sultan. The treaty excited the greatest discontent in Hungary, and 
certainly the victory of St. Gothard entitled Leopold to demand 
better terms. All that he secured was the continued indcj^endence 
} of Transylvania, while the Turks, in spite of their defeat, obtained 
I accessions of territory. 

§ 27^his fortunate conclusion of the war enabled Achmet Kiuprili 
to devotS^ undivided attention to the contest with Venice, which had 
dragged on for twenty years. \ At the end of 1666 he assumed the 
^ command of the army whictt^as besieging Candia. The garrison 
was commanded by Morosini, one of the few heroes whom Venice 
produced after the 15th century. For two years the obstinate 
defence was* conducted with success. But the superior numbers of 
‘v4he Turks and the stern determination of the vizier were not to bo 
-denied, and in 1669 the fortress became untenable. Morosini took 
the opportunity to negotiate a peace which the republic unwillingly 
accepted. (Candia was surrendere(^n the 17th of September, and 
Venice ced^ the whole island to the Turks, with the exception of 
three fortresses, Karabusa, Suda, and , 

^hese successive pacifications only impelled Kiuprili to seek a 
new outlet for the military energies of the Turks, and this ho found 
in a ^ar with Polan d^ The territory of the Ukraine, inhabited by 
the warlike tribes oi the Cossacks, had long been contested for by 
Russia and Poland. By the truce of Andrussov in 1667, it had been 
divided between the two powers. This arrangement was very 
distasteful to the Cossacks, who were eager to regain their unity and 
independence. In 1670, a movement of the Zaporogues, a tribe 
which dwelt by the mouths of the Boug and Dnieper, led to the 
despatch of a Polish army under Sobieski as general. The Hetman 
Doroschenko, made a vigorous resistance, and appealed for aid to the 
Porte He hoped to become ruler of the united Cossacks under 
Turkish suzerainty, Kiuprili readily responded to the appeal, and in 
1672 collected an army, which was accompained by Mohammed IV. 
in person. Siege was laid to Kaminietz on the Dniester, which 
had to surrender, and the Polish province of Podolia was speedily 
overrun. The feeble king, Michael Wisniowiecky (1669-1673), 
hastened to conclude a treaty at Budziak, by which Podolia was 
Mfled to the Porte and the Ukraine to the rebellious Hetman under 
Turkish suzerainty, and Poland promised an annual tribute of 
200,000 ducats. But fee influence of Sobieski induced the Polish 
nobles to reject the treaxj', and inJtgJgLhe won a great victory over 
K jupr ili at Khoezim, ) In 1674 his heroism was rewarded by his 
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election to the Polish crown. But the Turks had the advantage of 
superior numbers, and in spite of another defeat at the hands of 
Sobieski at Lemberg (1675 h they succeeded in regaining the mastery 
in Pocjyli^ It was only the fear of a Russian war that induced the 
Turks to grant rather more lenient terms than those of 1672 in the 
treaty of Zurawna (Oct. 1676). By this the greater part of Podolia 
with Eamenietz was handed over to the Sultan, but on the other 
hand, he gave up the tribute and also restored two-thirds of the 
Ukraine to Poland. 

§ 28.;Meanwhile events had been taking place in Hungary which 
. were destined to involve the Porte in its most important and ulti- 
.-.jinately its most disastrous war of the centurVj) The modern kingdom 
;^of Hungary was at that time divided into three parts. In the west 
was the narrow strip of territory which was held by the Hapsburgs, 
and which was ruled by a Palatine, usually a native noble, with his 
seat of government at Pressburg on the Danube. In the south-east 
was the district which had been annexed by the Turks, and was 
directly subject to a pasha at Ofen, and in the north-east was 
Transylvania with its own elective princes, who owed allegiance to 
the Porte. It will be convenient to call the Austrian province 
Hungary, and the others respectively Turkish Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania. 

^ungary in the latter half of the 17th century was in a state of 
L' perpetual revolt^ There were two main causes of discontent; 
.Teligippa persecuti on, and the arbitrary i nterfe rence with,, th e 
national rights. and liberties, as guaranteed by the coronation oath of 
each king. In most of the German principalities the treaty of 
Westphalia was followed by increased centralisation and des^tism. 
The same thing is to be observed in the Austrian dominion}^ The 
.hapsburgs, as heads of the Empire, had suffered a serious dinunution 
"’of dignity and influence. For this they thought to compensate 
’ themselves by increasing their domestic power. Thus one of the 
^^esults of the decline of the old Enapirei was the rise of tlie 
stat e of Austria . But the measures adopted to bring this about 
were bitterly resented in Hungary. The office of Palatine was often 
left unflUed, and the government brought more and more directly 
under officials at Vienna. The Magyar language was discouraged, 
and the people felt that they were being deprived of their separate 
nationality. Still more serious were the religious motives for 
discontent. Protestantism had made great strides in Hungary, as 
in the other Hapsburg territories, in the later part of the 16th 
century. To repress this heresy Ferdinand II. had introduced 
the Jesuits, founded a University for them, and strove to give them 
complete control of the national education. Ferdinand III., when 
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the peace set his hands free, commenced a systematic persecution, 
which threatened Hungary with the same fate as had befallen 
Bohemia after its reduction in 1622. . Leopold, in his coronation- 
oath, promised liberty of conscience, but the promise was never ful- 
filled. Like his predecessors he had been brought up by the Jesuits, 
and moreover had been destined for the church. The death of his 
elder brother gave him the throne, but he brought to it all the prepos- 
sessions of the priesthood. The suppression of heresy he regarded as 
his first duty, and his reign is the golden age of the Jesuits in 
Austria. 

^he prevailing discontent was increased by the treaty of Vasvar, 
which was concluded without the consent of the diet, and which 
bought off the Turks from Transylvania at the expense of HungaryA 
The troops which had been employed in the war were still quartered 
in the province, and it was evident that they were left, not as a 
garrison, but as armed missionaries to assist the Jesuits in the work 
I pf conversion. conspiracy was formed in 1666 by a number of 
';" the chief nobles, who employed as their tool Francis Ragocsky, a son 
■ the late prince of Transylvania, George II. But the conspiracy 
' came to nothing through the failure to obtain foreign assistance^ 
Achmet Kiuprili was absorbed in the siege of Candia. Louis XI"^ 
was at this time on good terms with the government at Vienna. 
The emperor had early information of the plans of the rebels, but 
waited till they were fully involved, and in 1670 put all the leaders 
to death with the exception of Ragocsky, who was allowed to retire 
into insi^ificance. 

§ 29. <^e suppression of the conspiracy was followed by a reign of 
terror inHungarj^of which Lobkowitz, Leopold’s minister, was 
■^the presiding genius. A special tribunal at Pressburg proceeded 
against the nobles with the illegal severity of martial law. To 
' support the military expenses, new taxes were imposed without any 
pretence of consulting the estates. The office of Palatine was 


«K)lished, and the executive power entrusted to a German official 


as governor-general. All the chief places were transferred from 
natives to foreigners. At the same time the opportunity w^as 
seized to complete the religious persecution. Protestant preachers 
were driven into exile or sent to the galleys. The only result of this 
severity must be a new and more formidable revolt. Many nobles 
and others escaped death by flying to Transylvania, where they 
concerted schemes for revenge. In 1674 the persecutor Lobkowitz 
was deprived of office on account of his subservience to France. 
But his fall brought with it no change in the system of government 
in Hungary and fehe projects of rebellion rapidly aeqmred 
consistency. An abi^ and devoted leader was found in En^eric h ‘ 
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Ti&^i^ hofle father had been a friend oi the nobles executed in 
1670. . affam . &yQTOhte_tQ,^ihe . 

reWlion than to the first.. XIV, wftjj &aw at 
f Leopold and had no scruples about supporting rebellion in the east, 
^n 1674 John Sobieski had been elected king of Pbland by the 
French and anti- Austrian party. Besides Fraxu^e and Poland, the 
porte adso^favoured the movement. Achmet Kiuprili had died and 
had been succ^ded by his Son-in-law, Mustafa, who was 

eager to win new laurels for the Ottoman arm8.\ Apasi, prince 
of Transylvania, followed the lead of his suzersm, and had also 
personal interests cm the same side. It was certain that if the 
Hapsburgs made themselves absolute in Hungary, their next object 
would be the annexation of Transylvania. 

^noourag^ by the prospect of such powerful support, Tokoli and 
his followers took ujp arms. Four years of civil war ensued, in 
which the insurgents had on the whole the advantage^ At one 
1 tftne Tiikoli even threatened Pressburg. But the treaty of Nim- 
wegen restored the balance by releasing the . imperial troops from 
the western war. In 1679 a truce was concluded, leaving matters 
as they stood, and the interval was occupied in negotiations. 
All the Hungarian advisers of Leopold urged a policy of concilia- 
tion, but his German ministers branded them as traitors, ^t 
-last, however, the attitude of Louis XIV., who was commen^g 
his famous reunions at the expense of Germany, forced concessions 
from the Austrian government At the diet of CEdensburg in 1681 
^e system of Lobkowitz was^efinitely abandoned. The office of 
^latine was revived and given to Paul Esterhazy. The 
^general-governorship was to be abolished for ever; the arbitrary 
taxes were withdrawn; and offices were henceforth to be held by 
natives. Still more important were the religious articles, which 
remained in force till the death of Charles VI. Both OaMnists and 
Lutherans were restored to their rights as citizens, and received 
liberty of conscience. In the free towns Protestants might build 
a church on some spot to be selected by the emperor. 

§30. These were ample concessions, but Tokoli and his associates 
refused to accept them. Qlbey maintained that as soon as the fear 
of French and Turkish intervention was past the old c^ressiona 
would be resumed^ TSkoli now married the widow of Fiancil 
Bagocsky, who had difd in 1676. By this mardage-not only did 
he obtain great wealth, but he became the guardSn of a second 
Francis Bagocsky, his stepson, and succeeded to the popdanty and 
influence which this family still enjoyed in Transylvania. |^t thel 
same time he drew closer his alliance with the Turks, and th3 
gttltan nominated him Prince of Hungary. The emperor madef 
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I a last effort to maintain the treaty of Vasvar. But the Porte 
ipurposely'made demands too insulting to be accepted, and a new 
|Svar broke out between Austria and the Turks. 

In March, 1683, Mohammed IV. assembled an enormous army 
at Adrianople. He himself advanced with it as far as Belgrad, 
where he handed over the conmiand to Kara Mustafa. At Essek, 
Tokoli joined the Turks and was received with royal honours. 
There could be no doubt that the destination o f the army was 
Vienna ^ Charles IV. of Lorraine, with the imperial forces, was 
covSing Hungary, but as soon as he heard of the Turkish 
intentions, he hastened to throw reinforcements into the capital. 
The command of the garrison was undertaken by Count Gundaker 
Stahremberg, a member of a family that has rendered conspicuous 
military services to Austria. Under his directions the suburbs were 
burnt to the ground, and the efforts of the defenders were 
concentrated on the city walls. Leopold himsdf had fled with his 
family and treasure up the Danube to Linz. 

The yiftTina is a memorable event in the history 

of Europe. The Ottoman power, after a long decline, had been 
. revived by the family of Kiuprili. The year was decisive as 
^o the permanence of the revival. IfJifil);p&had.iaEen itis not easy 
"to imagine what would have been the futurejif Europe. One of two 
events afjpears the more probable. Either the Turkish empire 
'would have been permanently extended to the Rhine with fatal 
results to European civilisation. Or Louis XIV. would have 
jjlflffiited for the collapse of Austria to pose as the champion ol 
Christendom. If he had succeeded in driving back the Turks, his 
dream of a Bourbon monarchy over Europe would ha ve been * 
realised, j 

BTis wSrth while to review quickly the state of Europe at this 
crisis. Spain was the emperor’s natural ally. But the Spanish 
monarchy had suffered so terribly, both from internal decay, and 
from external attack, that it was unable to give any effective 
assistance. In Italy, Venice was the only independent state of 
any importance, and the republic had sunk into impotent inactivity 
‘ after the close of the Candian war. The Pope, Innocent XI., the 
jpnemy of Louis XIV., was devoted to'4;he imperial cause, but the 
/tj^mporal power of the papacy did not count for much, and^ its 
e^lesiastical, authority was narrowly restricted. Portugal was 
only too glad to enjoy its independence to risk it by intervention in 
a European war. England under Charles II. had sunk altogether 
from the position to which Cromwell had raised it. Holland was 
absorbed in watchful hostility to France. Sweden was too 
Protestant to assist such an emperor as Leopold, and moreover 
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a false step would enable ^Brandenburg to seize Femerama. 
Germany was as usual divided, and the western t)rinces were 
occupied in watching Louis XIV., who had just seized Strasburg 
(1681), and was planning further acquisitions eastwards. There 
was only one power left, Poland, ruled by John Bobieski, who had 
already earned a great reputation by the ^ctories of Khoczim and 
Lemberg. But then Sobieski was avowMy a partis^ of France, 
and France was more' or less openly encouraging the Turks. More- 
over, the Polish constitution, with its unlimited opportunities for 
obstruction, made it difficult for the .kii^ to take part in a war 
’ which did not immediately concern the nationJdinterests. Sobieski 
had also a personal grievance against Leopold, who had refused 
him the title of Majesty “mi the ground that he was an elected 
and not an. hereditary king.' In spite of these considerations, I 
^Leopold applied to ^ Pqland icar . aid ^ obtained itj Sobieski’s ■ 
wife, a Frenchwoman, had recently been alienated by Louis, and ' ^ 
the discovery of some letters of the French envoy, which spoke ^ 
contemptuously of Polish venality, and disclosed" a plot for the 
king’s deposition, removed all difficulty with the diet, Pplapd 

E 's ed to furnish 4Q.0QQ tro ops a gainst the ^rks^ which 
ski was to command in person. 

. “Meanwhile Vienna was besieged. It might have been taken - 
with ease but for the delay of the Vizier, who wasted fourteen 
days over a march that might have been completed in two. This 5 
enabled Stahremberg to complete his plans for the defence. It was .5 
not till the 24:th of July that Kara Mustafa appeared before the j 
city with his whole army, over 200,000 men. The great siege , 
lasted till the 12th of Septemb^. Several times the Turkish 
mines made great breaches in the walls, and the city was on the 
verge bif being taken by assault. But each time the invaders were 
repulsed and the damage repaired. At last on the 10th of 
September the relieving army appeared on the neighbouring hill, 
the Kahlenberg. Sobieski and his Poles had effected a junction 
with Charles of Lorraine, and had also been reinforced by troops 
from Bavaria and Saxony. Kara Mustafa, confident in his over- 
whelming numbers, decided to risk a battle and to continue the 
siege at the same time. On the 12th the decisive conflict took 
place. The Turks were completely defeated, and fled in confusion, 
leaving enormous booty behind them. On the 14th the emperor 
arrived and held his famous interview with Sobieski. , 

A few days after the great victory of Vienna, Sobieski and the^ 
duke of Lorraine advanced to attack the Turks in Hungary, At 
Parkani, on the 7th October, the Poles, w^ho were in the v^, suffered 
defeat. But the arrival of the imperialists stopped their retreat. 
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and two, days later they won a complete victory. This was 
followed by the capture of Gran, which the Turks had held for 
seventy-four years. After these great successes, which^ve given 
him imperishable fame, Sobieski returned to Poland. |^he Grand 
Yizier, Kara Mustafa, who was responsible for the c^paign of 
1683, paid the penalty of his unsuccessful ambition. At Belgrad 
the envoy of the Sultan met him with the fatal bowstring, and he 
was put to d^th. With his fall ended the great impulse which 
the Kiuprili family had given to the Turkish power.N 

§ Sl.^hewar between Austria and the Turks lart&i for fourteen 
years. The imperialists found able and successful leaders in Charles of 
Lorraine, Lewis of Baden, and Eugene of SavoyJ It is noteworthy 
k .iihat all of them, like Montecucu li. were foreigners. The g ae^t 
j feuccess o f ^1683™ had aroused the_enth^asm o^ Europe, and the 
Kr has some of the characteristics of the_m^»val cn^des^ The 
empire sent assistance to its head, and Venice once more came 
forward in the cause of Christendomr Early in 1684 the “ holy 
league” was concluded by papal mediation between the emperor 
and the republic. It was the first time in its history that Venice 
had taken the initiative against the Turks. Under Morosini their 
armies invaded the Morea, and reduced the greater part of it. 
Besides the formal allies of the empire, volunteers flocked to join 
the Christian army from all parts of Europe. ' The only exception 
to the general crusading impulse was Prance. The Most Christian 
King was eager to have his hands free on the Rhine, and was 
rejoiced to see the imperial armies occupied in the east. Without 
going so far as to conclude a formal alliance with the Turks, the 
French envoy at Constantinople was active in urging on the war^ 
and French gold was employ^ to support the armies of the 
infidel. 

In duke of Lorraine, deprived of the assistance of the 

Poles,' undertook the sole command of the imperial and German 
troops, pe l^id siege to Qfen, the former capital of Hungary, which 
for 146 years had been held by the Turks, and was reckoned among 
the ten great cities of their empire. He succeeded in defeating an 
army which was sent to its relief, but the heroic obstinacy of the 
garrison foiled all attempts to take the city, and compelled the 
raising of the siege after it had lasted 109 ^ys. In 1685 this 
failure was redeemed^ Qharles of Lorr aine mBUftnpthe r great victory, 
stoSB3;gjLfbfi to Keuhausfll , afid drove the Hungarian j^els 
under Trtoli bapk to Transylvania.^ In the next year the siege of 
Ofen was resumed by the duke m Lorraine and the elector of 
Bavaria. This time the imperialists were determined to succeed, 
and in September the town was taken by storm . 
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These imperalist successes were fatal to the rebellion in Hungary 
which had given rise to the war. Tdkdli had experienced the in- 
gratitude of his allies. The Turks, treating him as the cause of 
their misfortunes, had sent him in chains to Adrianoide. Before 
long, however, the want of his services was felt, he was released 
and sent back to Transylvania. But his induenee had suffered 
fatally. Hungary lay at the fe et of the vic toriou s empero r, and 
Leopold was not long in making his power felt. A special court offt 
justice was erected to act against the rebels, and the severity 
its proceedings recalls tlie acts of Alva’s council of blood. The^ 
• Hungarian estates were summoned to Pressburg, and intimidated 
into sanctioning important changes in the constitution. Cj’he 
crow n cea sed to be elwtive, and mtdg j^er^ tery to the 
ffouse of HapB burg. y The laobles had to renounce Their*rigEt“" 
of arm(^ resistance. The coronation-oath, on which the liberties 
of Hungary were based, was abolished. At the same time, 
though no formal change was made in the relations of religious 
parties, the Jesuits were able to continue their persecutions in spite 
of the law. It was computed that more than half of the Hungarian 
Protestants suffer^ death oc exile in Uiese year s. 

Meanwhile the Austrian successes continued. In 1687 the new 
Grand Vizier, Suleiman Pacha, advanced with a large force to 
attempt the recovery of Ofen. But he was confronted by thei 
German troops at Mohacz. the scene of a great Turkish victory ini 
1526, when the last non-Hapsbuig king of Hungary fell in battle.! 
After the lapse of a centnry and a half the Christian defeat was* 
avenged. The duke of Lorraine and Lewis of Baden won a complete 

( victory, which was followed by the reduction of Slavonia and 
Croatia. These unwonted defeats, coupled with losses to Greece, 
aroused a mutiny among the Turkish troops. The Janissaries took 
the lead in demanding the punishment of their generals. The Sultan 
attempted to pacify them by sending them the head of the grand 
vizier. But concessions only encouraged further demands, and 
the spirit of revolt spread from the army to the capital. * In Nov. 
1687, Mohammed IV. was deposed and replaced by his brother 
Solyman II. The new Sultan, who had lived for fifty-two years 
in compulsory retirement, showed unexpected capacity and energy. 
But he ascended the throne under unfavourable circumstances, 
which made it difficult to arrest the progress of decline. He was 
occupied for some months in sup^essing the disorder and anarchy 
which accompanied the change of riders. 

These events in Constantinople gave new advantages to the 
imperialists. Early in 1688 they advanced against Transylvania, 
where the vassal princes of the Porte had so long been a thorn in 

p 2 
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the side of the Austrian monarchy. The ruling prince, Apasi, was 
occupied in gluttony and self-indulgence, and was easily induced to 
desert the sinking cause of the Turks and to ally himself with 
. Austria. tre aty w as Arran ged at Hermanstadt in May, 1688, 
in which tl^ IMrkish suzerainty m renounced, and 

. .[Transylvania became a vassal province^pf the king of Hungary, 
imperial garrisons were to he admitted into the chief fortresses, 
llie emperor, on his side, promised protection and the security of 
political and religious freedom. 

Later in the year the war against the Turks was resumed, 

I and in September, Bel prrad. the great Danube fortress, and the;, 

J bulwark of the Turkish power in Hungary, was taken by stornv'^ 
The imperialists now became the aggressors. In 1689 Lewis of Baden 
crossed the Danube and invaded Servia. Twice he defeated the 
Turkish armies, and closed the campaign by the capture of Nizza 
and Widdin. It was in vain that Solyman made overtures of peace. 
The emperor’s demands were too excessive to be accepted without 
disgrace. 'J'o make matters worse, a new enemy, the Czar of 
Russia, took the field against the Turks. They had been driven 
from Hungary, and the old idea of expelling them altogether from 
the soil of Europe was revived with great prospects of success. 

) § 32. V^t this critical moment two events combined to save the ' 

J Ottoman empire from dissolution, and to reverse for a moment the 
1 fortunes of war. In the first place, war broke out with Louis XIV., 
which compelled the emperor to divert his attention from eastern 
affairs and to send his best troops and generals to the Rhine. 

« Secondly, the Sultan conferred the office of Grand Vizier upon 
" j fcstafa Kiu yrili, the brother of Achraet, whose death in 1676 
liaTBeen so lataT to the Porte. This third member of the Kiuprili 
family emulated and even surpassed the reforming energy of his 
})redecessors. Though he held office only for two years, yet in that 
period he made his influence felt in every part of the administration. 
The finances were reformed, the Christian subjects were conciliated 
- by a policy of religious toleration, and a new army was c reate d 
with improved discipline, ^d a revived thirst for m^^ 

^ The change which could be"* produced by the afiiliity and energy of 
a single man is conspicuous in the events of 1690. 

In April, Apasi, prince of Transylvania, died, and the imperial 
party strained every nerve to secure the election of the emperor 
himself as his successor. But the grand vizier took the bold step of 
dominating the Hungarian rebel Tokoli as prince of Transylvania, 
and sent forces which enabled him for a time to maintain his 
position in the province. While Lewis of Baden was engaged in 
war with Tokoli, the grand vizier himself led a Turkish army into 
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Servia. Nizza and Widdin were recovered, and the Turfcs advanced 
to the siege of Belgrad. The garrison made a gallant defence in 
spite of the smallness of their numbers. But an accidental explosion, 
which blew up great part of the wall, enabled the besiegers to 
recover the greatest of the imperial conquests. The government 
at Vienna was thrpwn into consternation by the sudden change 
of circumstances. (Eaxl^-iaJ-691, Mustafa Kiuprili strengthened 
his army with reinforcements and prepared for a new invasion of 
Hungary.*) The death of the Sultan in June brought no advantage 
to the eiiemies of the Porte. His successor, Achmet IL, confirmed 
the appointment of Mustafa, who was now advancing against Peter- 
wardein. The margrave of Baden hastened from Transylvania to 
block his way. The two armies met at Szalankemen, where the 
imperial general won the greatest of his victories. The gran(^ 
vizier was killed by a bullet, and with him perished the last hopcfl 
of the restoration of the Turkish empire to its old greatness. The" 
victors followed up their success by capturing Grosswardein and , 
by the copiplete c ^pgnAflf. nf Tokoli had been driven 

into Moravia, the young Apasi was a nonentity, and in December 
1G91, the estates accepted a treaty, by which t}ie Hapshurga w^ .rg 
to- bold the princely title^ on condition of recog nising all apcien t 
lights. aM .privilggS. TEe emperor was to receive a yearly tribute 
of 50,000 ducats. This treaty destroyed all the ambitious dreams 
of Tokoli. Still he remained true to his allies and fought during 
the rest of the war on the Turkish side. 

The Turkish power was not destroyed by the battle of Szalankemen, 
Lewis of Baden was despatched to the Rhine to take the place of 
Charles of Lorraine who had died in 1690. Eugene of Savoy was 
employed in Italy. In their absence the command of the imperial 
troops in Hungary fell into comparatively inferior hands and the 
Turks were enabled to retain Belgrad, though they failed to regain 
any more of their lost ground. In 1695 Achmet II. died, and was 
succeeded by his nephew Mustafa II., the son of Mohammed IV. 
Ho declared his intention of following the example of his ancestors, 
and commanding the Turkish armies in person. For the moment 
he succeeded in inspiring new life into the effete monarchy. At 
sea the Ottoman fleet gained several advantages over the Venetians. 
In September, 1695, the Sultan crossed the Danube with an 
army, captured a number of fortresses, and completely destroyed a 
detachment of the imperial army. In the next year he again entered 
Hungary, and at Olasch near Temesvarcame into collision with the 
imperialists under Caprara and the elector of Saxony. A long and 
obstinate battle ensued, in which both sides suffered heavily and 
neither could claim a decided advantage. Directly afterwards the 
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^^lector departed to canvass for the throne of Poland, which was 
vacant by the death of Sobieski. The command of the imperialists 
‘^was now undertaken by Eugene of ^vo y. who was set at liberty by 
the recently arranged neutrality of Italy. Under his able leadershi n 
th e supre macy of the Christian „anns.>>wasjpoBaplsteIy xeatored. In 
1697 the Sultan once more advanced from Belgrad to the Theiss. 
^ At ggat^on that river was fought one of the great battles of the 
century, in which E ugene .won a decishm.iaQtQry^rhe Turkish 
army, numbering over 100,000 men, was almost annihilated. Want 
of provisions and floods prevented the prince from reaping the full 
fruits of his victory, and allowed the Turks still to retain Temesvar 
a^ Belgrad. 

fiPhe western war had been terminated by the peace of Ryswick, 
ana the emperor was now able to concentrate his forces- in the east. 
The Turkish power was once more in imminent danger. The 
Russians, under Peter the Great, conducted a victorious campaign 
which ended in the capture of Azof. Venice had reduced the 
Morea, and was beginning to advance beyond the isthmus of Corinth. 
But several circumstances combined to make the emperor desirous 
to end the war. Charles II. of Spain was childless and evidently 
•^ying. The grea t question of the_Spanish successipa. inquired 
and it was necessaiy for the emperor to have his 
Hiands free. England and Holland used their influence to bring 
about an agreement. In October, 1698, a truce was concluded, 

‘ ^ich ripened into the im^rtant t^tv of (;ja r lqwit|z (January 
1699). By this treaty Austria obtained^^^^ole" of Transylvania, 
Hungary with the exception of the gaSat (u ‘Te mesv ar? and* the 
greater part of Slavonia and Croatia. Veidce reteinM^the Morea, 
but restored all conquests north of the isthmus of Corinth. To 
Poland the sultan restored the territories in Podolia which had 
been conquered under Mohammed IV. Russia kept Azof, and thus 
secured a position on the Black Sea. The Ottoman power was 
seriously diminished by the treaty. The decline which began 
with the victory of Sobieski at Vienna was completed. From this 
time it ceased to be a danger to the Christian powers of Europe. 

It only remains now to notice the ’end of the Hungarian l^der 
Tokdli. The emperor had demanded his surrender at Carlowitz, 
but the Sultan honourably refused compliance. The luckless rebel 
received from the gratitude of the Porte some property in Asia 
Minor near Nicomedia. There he was joined by his wife, who had 
been a prisoner in the hands of the imperialists, but was released 
after the i)eace. In 1703 Tokoli died, his wife having died the 
year before. ^ 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

.LQI«a XIV, 

Louis’ eablv years. — § 1. Louis becomes his own first minister ; fall 
of Fouquet; Colbert receives office. § 2. Colbert’s administrative 
reforms. • § 3. Louis’ ambition. § 4. War of Devolution ; conquests 
in Flanders and Franche-Comtd ; the Triple Alliance ; treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. II. France at the zenith op its i*owbr. — § 5. In. 
creased influence of religious motives over Louis XIV.; treaty of 
Dover; ascendancy of Louvois; war with Holland; fall of the De 
Witts and accession of William of Orange. § 6. Holland finds allies ; 
French successes in 1673 ; league formed at the Hague. § 7. France 
against the rest of Europe ; conquest of Franche^omt^ ; victories of 
Turenne in 1674. § 8. Campaign of 1675 ; death cf Turenne ; retire, 
ment of Conde and Montecuculi. § 9. Campaign of 1676 ; financial 
difficulties of France ; campaign of 1677 ; marriage of William of Orange 
with Mary of England. § 10. Treaty of Nymegen. § 11. Greatness of 
France at this time; beginning of decline ; the king’s mistresses ; Madame 
de Maintenon. III. The Reunions and the League of Augsburg. 
— § 12. The ckambres de reunion; Louis’ aggressions are unopposed. 
§ 13. Rise of the Jansenists ; religious persecution. § 14. Quarrel of 
Louis XIV. and Innocent XI. § 15. Persecution of the Huguenots ; 
the dragonnades of Louvois ; revocation of the Edict of Nantes. § 16. 
Alienation of the European powers from France ; formation of the 
League of Augsburg ; William of Orange is offered the English crown. 
§ 17. Louis’ intervention in the election to the archbishopric of 
Cologne; French attack upon Germany; accession of William 111. 
§ 18. Outbreak of a general war ; enormous exertions of France ; 
campaign of 1690; the battle of the Boyne. § 19. Campaign of 
1691 ; death of Louvois ; naval battle of La Hogue ; general survey of 
the war. § 20. Exhaustion of France ; Louis detaches Savoy from the 
League ; treaty of Ryswick ; Louis XIV.’s position. FV. War of 
the Stanish SUOOES8ION. — § 21. The succession question in Spain ; 
European interest in it ; the two partition treaties. § 22. Charles 
II.’s will; Louis accepts the crown for his grandson. § 23. Circum- 
stances favourable to Louis; his own conduct excites opposition; 
formation of the Grand Alliance; weakness of France. § 24. The 
war begins in Italy ; Italian campaigns of 1701-2 ; Savoy changes 
sides. § 25. Campaigns of 1702-3 in the Netherlands and in Germany. 
§ 26. Campaign of 1704; battle of Blenheim. § 27. Campaigns of 
1705-6 in the Netherlands, Italy, and Spain. § 28. The allies checked 
in 1707 ; Charles XII. at Altranstadt. § 29. Growing exhaustion of 
France; campaign of 1708 in the Netherlands; Louis XIV. opens 
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sef otiations ; battle of Malplaquet, 1709. §30. Congress of Gertruy- 
denburg : reaction in favour of France ; deifeat of the allies in Spain ; 
fall of the Whig ministry in England; death of the Emperor Joseph!. 

§ 31. Negotiations for peace ; campaign of 1612 ; treaty of Utrecht. 

§ 32. Charles VI. has to giv-^e way; treaties of Rastadt and Baden. 
V. Last years of Louis XIV.— § 33. Bigotry of the king in his old 
age ; destruction of Port Royal ; the bull Unigenitus. § 34. Deaths 
in the royal family ; Monsieur ; the Dauphin ; the Duke and Duchess 
of Burgundy; the Duke of BeiYy. § 35. Louis XlV.’s will; his 
death ; general character of his reign. 

I. Louis’ Early Years. — Colbert’s Administration. 

§ the death of Mazarin, Louis XIV. at once u ndertook in per son 

the„2Sveuim^ent of _thQ,. .state. T he p lace hither to occupie d by 
RjeheUejd. aiid-.MazariiLHM hencefc^th king himself 

The courtiers were astonished at this sudden resolution of the 
young and pleasure-loving prince, they were still more astonished 
that he really carried it out. ^He had to work several hours a 
’day, but he had a real love of details, and soon grew accustomed 
|to and interested in his new occupations^^ He continued to employ 
the same ministers who had acted under Mazari^ The chancellor 
was Siguier, a devoted adherent of the monarchy. Lionne , a 
diplomatist scarcely inferior to Mazarin himself, had charge of 
foreign affairs. The military administration was in the hands of 
he Tellier, famous chiefly as the father of Louvois. who was already 
assisting his father and was destined to succeed him. All these 
ministers were contented to stand in the same relations to Louis as 
they had previously to Mazarin. But the most ambitious if not 
the most able of the ministers, was Fouquet, the superintendent of 
finance. He had amassed a large fortune, which he spent partly on 
a magnificent establishment, partly on the patronage of literature 
and art. He aspired to the vacant position of chief minister. 
Louis, who had been warned against Fouquet by Mazarin, was 
determined to get rid of him. He had a successor already prepared 
In the person of Colbert , a humble and industrious servant of ^ 
Mazarin, whom the latter on his death-bed had recommended to "* 
the king.\ The secrecy and almost treachery of the measures which 
Louis todk for the arrest of Fouquet, show that he was as yet 
hardly conscious of the extent of the royal power. After every- 
thing had been done to inspire confidence, the minister was suddenly 
imprisoned, ^d a commission appointed to try him. The trial 
lasted three years, and in spite of the bitter hostility of the court 
he was condemned only to exile. The king, assuming the converse 
of his right of pardon, altered the sentence to perpetual imprison- 
ment in Pinerolo. There Fouquet died in 1680, though many 
suspected that his reported death was a fiction, and that he 
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was in reality that mosyfamous of state prisoners, the Man in the 
Iron Mask. Louis now abolished the office of superintendent and 
(e ptrus ted the finances to a conunission of fi'Je with Colbert at 
their he^ frhe inner council of the king was now composed of 
Lionne,Le Tellier and Colbert. With their assistance Louis set 
himself to the task of internal reform, so necessary after the recent 
disturbances and maladministratiqiiJ^ 

§ 2.(jhe chief burden of these r efoi^ fell uponCdbert. who worked 
with i fiflinching assidu ity. T^e first ^d mostesSn^l refoOT.lEa8 
thatof the financet^ which ha(r"feiren”mto tHe same condition as 
they^ere belore “^e administration of Sully. The “ partisans ” \ 
were again in full activity : of the taxes levied less than half found 
their way to the treasury; the annual expenditure exceeded the 
revenue by. 22 millions. The measures^ taken to remedy these 
abuses were in the highest degree arbitrary but effective. Qnterest \ 
on InTinn jrnn radiiiHr'il to jj^e p er cent , by a reckless breach oT public 
faith." individuals were siad3EnIy reduced to poverty, but their 
^ interests were disregarded in comparison with the common welfare. 
A. large number of useless offices swept away, and »tho 

system of farming the taxes was abolished. Rjyg^elieii’s Intend^ts 
* were jeyiyed to^ superintend^ the financial ,|toiniSjiiion-» 
p rovinco sr *The tai^ the most obnoxious of taxes because It fell 
only on the middle and lower classes, was reduced, and the treasury 
compensated by duties on articles of consumption which fell upon 
all classes. The result of these and other changes was that the ' 
revenue was immensely increased, while the pressure of taxation 
was no heavier than before. This happy result was attained by the 
measures which Colbert took to increase the national wealth. 

I Native manufactures, were- encouraged in every possible wayC\ 
Foreign manufacturers were bribed to take up their abode in France; 
Heavy duties were levied on imported goods, while bounties were 
lavishly granted to domestic producers. Colbert’s whole system 
was one of protection , and was attended with evil as well as 
advantage. The interests of the consumer were sacrificed to those 
of the prftucer, and the latter was taught to rely rather on state 
aid than on his own exertions. ^Co mmerce wy patronised as we ll 
^ m anu factures. A great canal was; projected which was to join 
the Me3iterranean with the German Ocean, and thus to carry the 
commerce between north and south through the heart of France. 
Marseilles and Dunkirk were made free ports. Four great com- 
panies were formed to trBdflL-.with.tie Jla^ with 

Afnca and the north. Great part of the capital was furnished by 
the government, and the royal infiuence was exerted to obtain 
subscriptions from individual capitalists. The French navv . which 
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lad disappeared under Mazarin, was revi^^ under Colbert. The 
^xeat ports of Toulon and Brest were strengthened, and the naval 
jower of France ^as before long inferior only to that of England 
ind Holland. The only element of national industry which the 
government entirely neglected was agriculture, but even that felt 
ho impulse of the new activity in other depart ments .^ Although 
Jolbert’s measures were not in accordance with ^CEe principles of 
nolem political economy, they were not ill-suited to existing 
^Circumstances, and they :^k an era in the history^of France. 

^^1 departments felt the sme rooming influ^ce. The judicial 
a^mlstration was centralised, and obsolete differences of custom 


^d procedure modified or abolished. Codes of civil, criminal, and 
comm^cial were drawn up and issued in rapid succession. A 
^iCgular police system was instituted, and became a new and powerful 
weapon lor the extension of the royal power. The army wa s 
rp pr^n ised by J [j e Tel lier and Discipline was' rigorously 

emorced, uniforms were introduced to distinguish the soldier from 
the civilian, magazines and hospitals were organise(||^ One of the 
chief promoters of the new system was an officer dmed Martinet, 
whose name has become a proverbial expression for rigorous 
severity. The bayonet was brought into general use, artillery and 
fortifications were improved. The king found a new means of 
occupying the still restless nobility by the gift of military 
commissions which they could hardly refuse. The patronage of 
Ijtoatiire was undertaken by the government as^]^rt of its 

duties, and in the same spirit as the others. A regular list of 
pensioners was kept, and among the recipients of the royal bounty 
were included distinguished men from most European countries. 
iThe ^Academy of Sciences was founded i n ^^64 oi^ t]|g model of 
^ the English In 1669 the Academy of Music was 

formed for the encou^ement of the opera, which had been 
introduced by Mazarin. every department of life the influence 
{ of the central government was The result was a forced ^d 
^hasty development, which could not be lasting because it had "SD 
firm n^t in individual energy and4ndependenc» ^ 

§ 3.>Whatev^w were the defects of the royaP^licy, these early 
years of Louis XIV. are among the most prosperous in the history 
i^of France. The country was at peace both within and without. 
But with his other magnificent tastes Louis XIV. unfortunately 
combined a Ipye of military glory and of naticmal 

e nined to maintain his own supremacy in France, he was 
y determined to assert and maintain French sup remfl/^y hi 
11 ^ This is visible in all his acts even during the period of 
'^The French and l^nish ambassadors in London disputed 
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for precedence. Wit^ tiie help of armed retainers and English 
sympathy the Spaniard gained a victory over his rival Louis wae 
willing to treat this as a casm hdli, but the feeble government ol 
Spain hastened to apologise and to withdraw its pretensions. In a 
similar spirit, Louis refused to acknowledge the naval supremac}! 
of England by lowering his flag, Charles II., anxious to be 
independent of his subjects and to have plenty of money, not only 
compromised the obnoxious demand, but consented to sell Dunkirk, 
CromwelFs great conquest, for four million francs. And it was not 
only temporal powers that Louis treated with such haughtiness, 
even the pope had to how before the superior power of France. 
The French ambassador at Rome, Crdqui, had been insulted, and 
his followers maltreated by the papal guards. Ordqui accused the 
pope’s own ‘family. Louis at once demanded satisj^tion, and 
enforced his demand by seizing Avignon, and supporting the dukes 
of Modena and Parma in their war against the pope. Alexander 
A^II. was forced to make a most humble submission, to banish his 
brother from Rome, and to send his ne|Aew, Cardinal Chigi, on a 
special mission to France. He was, says Voltaire, the first papal 
l^ate ever sent to demand pardon. 

all sides Louis was successful. In Holland, the burgher party 
in power under John de Witt, and alvv^ys leaned to the French 
alliance, which was renewed in 1662. fl^® league of thd 

Rhine gave the French king more real power than the emperor] 
The unfortunate duke of Lorraine signed a treaty promising the 
^ succession to Louis on his death, but though he afterwards retracted 
this, he was compelled to cede his last fortress, Marsal. It was 
‘^Tquite in accordance with Louis’s magnificent ideas that he lur<^e ofi 
^the old alliance of France with the Turks, and posed for a moment 
as the champion of Christendom. Neither emperor nor pope desired 
the help of so powerful an ally, nevertheless, 6000 French troops were 
despatched to Hungary and contributed to the victory of St Gothard 
on the Raab (1664). When war broke out in 1664 between England 
and Holland, Louis at first remained neutral, in the hope that the 
two great naval rivals would weaken or destroy each other. But 
as England had at first the upper hand, he espoused the Dutch 
cause, contributed to their successes in 1666 and 1667, and forced 
Charles II. to a ccede to thep^gfS^ of 
Special importance'atb^es to j^flAiona w)tb 

because with them are connected t£e"^gireat political objects of his 
reign. Mazarin had concluded the Spanish marriage with the definite 
intention of securing to the French king the succesrion to ihe 
crown of Spai^ Louis XIV. inherited this intention from his 
minister ; but he was willing, if he could not get the whole succession, 
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to content himself with the Spanish Netherlands a nd £ranche-Comt4 
The extension of the frontier f owarcls tiie '' noSn-east was desirable 
for military reasons, as giving increased security to Pa rish It was 
possible to bring great pressure to bear upon Spain b^^roeans of 
Portugal, which had gained and kept its independence mainly through 
French assistance. Louis offered to withdraw this assistance, which 
was continued secretly after the treaty of the Pyrenees, and to 
combine with Spain to crush Portugal, on condition either that the 
Infanta’s renunciation of her claims to the throne should be declared 
invalid, or that Franche-Comt4 and great part of the Netherlands 
should be handed over to France. The offer was refused by Philip IV., 
and therefore Louis continued to support the Portuguese. In 1665, 
4000 French troops under Marshal Schomberg gained the battle of 
Villa-Viciosa, which secured the House of Braganza on- their throne. 

§ 4. (^n the 17th of September, 1665, Philip IV. of Spain died. By 
his firsVwife, the daughter of Henry IV., he had one child, Maria 
Theresa, married to Louis XIV. By his second marriage with Maria 
Anna of Austria, Philip left two children, Charles II. who succe^ed 
^ him, and Margaret Theresa who married the emperor Leopold The 
\^oung king, Charles II., was from the first weakly and ailing : his 
death was always expected, but he managed to survive the century, 
-^ouis XIV. brought forward an immediate claim to several provinces 
ji. of the Netherlands, based on the “ law pf devolution .” This was an 
old feudal custom by which the children of a first marriage succeeded 
to the exclusion of all later descendants. At first Louis hoped to 
get his claim recognised without resort to arms. But sixteen 
months of diplomatic acti^ty failed to induce the Spanish regent to 
dismember the empire, (jn 1667 the* war commenced with an 
invasion of Flander^ Louis in person accompanied Turenne, and 
his presence gave to the campaign an appearance of luxury and 
pomp to which Europe was unaccustomed. No battles were 
fought, nothing was undertaken but sieges, in which the king 
delighted. The Spaniards were unprepared for resistance, and one 
fortress after another fell into the hands of the French, ^he 
campaign of 1668 was still more speedy and successful. An 
army under Cohdd was collected in Burgundy and suddenly entered 
•Franc he-Com^ . Within a fortnight the whole province was 
reduced, and Louis hurried thither to receive its formal submission. 

^ ^t these great successes had aroused the jealousy and alarm of the 
other European powers^ .Spain made peace with Portugal, and 
England, Holl^d anjl^w^en conqluded the famous Tjiple Alliance . 
A^The powers which had hitherto combined together to resist Spain, 
now found it necessary to support their old enemy against France. 
Louis XIV. yielded with surprising readiness, and accepted the 
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treaty of -Aix-la-C ha p elle ^Mav, 1668), by which he restored 
Franche-Obmts; but renamed his conquest s in the JSiiBlihwtods. 
Thus France secured an impo rtant a<K;e sfiion>.of.>J8tDBi^^ 
weakest point of her fronti^ It is usual for English historians to 
attribute Louis^ moderation to the dread of the Triple Alliance. 
His motive is perhaps rather to be found in a secret treaty which 
he had made with the emperor Leopold. By this, Spain itself was 
to go to the Austrian Hapsbmgs, but France was to havn the out- 
lying Spanish provinces. Charles II.’s death appeared so likely 
that Louis preferred to wait for peaceful acquisitions rather than to 
• draw on himself the hostility of Europe by farther conquests. 

II. France at the Zenith op its Power. — Ascendancy 
OP Louvois. 

. § 5. From the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle must be dated an important 

change iiuthe attitude n f XIV, Hitherto he had followed 

the lines laid down by Kichelieu and Mazarin, who had paid little 
-'attention to religious differences, and had aimed solely at the 
political advancement of France. Henceforth he became more 
^d more reactiqnaij^,.and^^bigoteb^, and resumed that policy of 
CDibi:ciB £ religious uni ty which had given rise to such evils in the 
'last century. He was anxious to crush the Huguenots at home at; 
first rather by peaceful pressure than by force. But a natural and 
, obvious preliminary was to weaken the Calvinists abroad, in whom 
^%e Huguenots found their chief aUi e s. The most important of 
these were the Dutch . Holland offered an asylum to refugees of all 
, ^jDountries. It was there that the French exiles printed books and 
, pamphlets which attacked the established government and religion 
of France. Louis had also political reasons for his hostility. He 
was indignant that the Dutch, a nation of merchants, should 
.-presume to interfere with the affairs of princes, and especially with 
his designs on the Spanish successioj ^ The T riple. Alliance, though 
less important than has been thougHtT v^ yet a menace to Fran ce, 
and Louis regarded John de Witt as its'chief author! The existing 
government of Holland was based on the exclusion from power of 
the House of Orange, which had been accomplished on the death of 
William II. in 1650. Louis thought to render a service to the cause 
of monarchy by overthrowing the republic and restoring authority to 
William III. of Orange, who was just arriving at manly age. 

(jt was not difficult to detach England from the Triple Alliance. 
The bombardment of Chatham still rankled in people’s minds, and 
commercial jealousy was a fertile source of quarrel. Charles II. 
hated his pecuniary dejjendence upon Parliament, and his enforced 
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adhesion to the English church. Negotiations were undertaken by 
Charles’ sister, Henrietta of Orleans, the favourite of the French 
king and court. She concluded the treaty of Dover (1670). by 
which Charles 11. undertook to restore Catholicism in J ^glan d. to 
combine with France against Holland, and to offer no obstacle to 
Louis’ designs on Spain. In return for these concessions, he was 
to receive a large sum of money and the assistance of French 
troops to crush a possible revolt of his subjec^ This disgraceful 
treaty was kept a secret even from the majority of the ministers. 
They were duped by a false treaty which was only concerned with 
the alliance against Holland, and this was not made public for more ' 
than a year. Directly after her return from Dover, the duchess of 
Orleans died suddenly, not without suspicion of liaving been 
poisoned by her husband. 

With Swede n, the other member of the alliance, Fjench 
diplomacy was equally successful. The old alliance with France 
was renewed, and the Swedes engaged to invade Germany in case 
''"that power undertook the defence of Holland. The emperor 
TLieopold was bound by secret^ 

treaty with Louis. Most of meGfem^prmces agreed to remain \ 
neutral, and the archbishop of Cologne and the bishop of Munster 
openly took up arms against Holland Frederick William of 
Brandenburg, the Great Elector, alone remained obstinate in his 
adherence to the Protestant cause. He hoped to obtain from the 
Dutch the territory in Cleve which they still held. C ^biis thp, 
s uccess of France Spain was the only powefTEat 

was” likely to assist the Dutch, and the helplessness of Spain had 
been m^ifested in the recent wars^ Charles III. of Lorraine, who 
hoped to take advantage of a new war to regain his lost in- 
dependence, had been expelled from his duchy in 1670 and driven 
into exile from which he never returned. In 1671, Lyonne, the 
foreign minister, died, and his death was fatal to the continuance of 
peace, f Colbert had no longer a supporter in the royal council, 
where the ascendancy fell to Loiggajbrut^ and harsh in domestic 
affairs, and* the ardent supporter of an aggressive foreign policy. 

(Qa I67i2 the unjust and unprovoked war commencedA On sea 
the Dutch contended on equal terms with the combined fleets of 
England and France, and fought a desperate but indecisive battle in 
Southwold bay. But on 1^4 matters wexe^.!ri.t^^thei.jii^^^^ 

The army had been persisWtly sacriflced to the navy 
on account of its military loyalty to the jytaseofj^jajjgi^ There 
was no force capable of resisting the Fr^ii™^2StacO Louis had 
collected two great armies under Turenne and Cond^Twhile a third 
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force under the duke of Luxemburg was to co-operate with the 
bishops of Munster and Cologne. To avoid arousing the open 
hostility of Spain, it was determined not to march through the 
Netherlands, but to take a circuitous route. A detachment was 
sent to make a feigned attack on Maestricht, where the Dutch 
were best prepared, while the main force advanced to Neuss and 
Kaiserwerth, which the elector of Cologne had ceded as military 
depdts. The passage of the Bhine, which gave such undeserved 
fame to Louis’ armies, was easily effected. The Dutch could make 
no resistance to attack from an imexpected quarter. One fortress 
’ after another fell i]^ the hands of the king, who delighted in 
successful sieges. We Witt, conscious of defeat, attempted to 
negotiate, but the French terms were too humiliating to be 
accepted. Meanwhile party feeling in Holland had been stimulated 
rather than allayed by the national disasters. The partisans of the 
House of Orange rose against the unfortunate rather than guilty 
government, and compelled the appointment of Will iani of Orange 
" M Not content with this, the mob at tlie league rose 

aimed revolt and brutally murdered John de Witt and his 
bxother Cornelius. William wfls accused of complicity with the 
' Jrime, probably on no other ground than that it was to his advan- 
Jtage. Although the nephew of Charles IL, he was determined to 
, defend to the last the jm tional^ and he infused his 

WWn dauntless spirit intothe people whom he rule d. The dykes 
^ere cut, and floods offered a more effectual barrier than troops to 
f.hfl r^j^progrragg. Already the first tide of French success had 
spent itself^ Louis, under the influence of the self-confident 
Louvois, bSa rejected the advice of his abler generals. Instead of 
making a rapid and decisive advance, he set himself to capture 
unimportant towns, and weakened his army by detaching garrisons 
from it. When he found his career of conquest checked, he quitted 
the army, and returned with the court to St. Germain. 

. /r § 0. The rapidity of the early successes had aroused all the enemies 
of France ; the first check encouraged them to declare themselves. 
The emn^yor Lepp^ld . disregarding all conventions with Louis, 
'concluded an alliance with Bra ni knbuy for the 

defence of A combined army, underTB^Sei^^ 

^and the impenaTgeneral Montecuculi, advanced to the support of 
\William of Orange. Spain, conscious of its own weakness, was 
iBihwilling to declare openly against France, but Monterey, the * 
governor of the Netherlands, sent secret assistance to the Dutch. 
These events necessitated a complete change in the military plans 
of the French. Instead of continuing their conqiwsts, they had to 
stand on the defensive. While Luxemburg remained in Holland to* 
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make head against William, Cond^ undertook the defence of 
^ Alsace, and Turenne advanced to the Rhine to check the Oerman 
i troops. Never were Turenne’s abilities more conspicuously mani- 
' fested than in this campaign. Though he had only 15,000 men, he 
’J handled them with marvellous dexterity. The elector and Monte- 
^’Sfcuculi marched up the Rhine to find a safe crossing. Everywhere 
they found the French in front of them, while they were unable to 
force an engagement with their superior numbers. At length, 
ii^earied and exhausted, they gave up all hope of entering Holland, 
and retreated to attack the French allies in Cologne and Munster. 
Louis and Louvois, overjoyed at the withdrawal of this formidable 
enemy from the Rhine, sent strict orders to Turenne not to risk a 
pursuit. But conscious of his strength, he boldly disregarded the 
orders and advanced to attack the allies. The worn , out German 
army could make no effective resistance, and were driven from one 
defensive line to another, till the whole of Westphalia was in 
French hands. The elector of Brandenburg retired in disgust to 
Berlin and offered terms which were readily accepted. He promised 
to remain neutral, and the French undertook to restore the Cleve 
territories which were held by the Dutch. Meanwhile, in Holland, 
William of Orange was bitterly disappointed at the failure of his 
German allies. Nevertheless, with a reinforcement of 10,000 
Spaniards, he attacked Charleroi, though without success. During 
his absence, Luxemburg made a bold march over the ice against 
the Hague, and the capital was only saved by a sudden thaw. The 
brutal spirit of Louvois had infected the French army, and during 
their retreat they were guilty of atrocities which left an abiding 
haired of France in the minds of the Dutch, Louis XIV. now 
reappeared in person at the head of an army. The brilliant but 
rash operations of 1672 were now out of the question, and it was 
determined to reduce Maestricht and to make it a military basis. 
The siege was successfully conducted by Vauban, the greatest 
engineer of the age, -and the fortress, which commanded the whole 
line of the Maas, was forced to surrender (June 29, 1673). 

Thus in the summer of 1673 France had more than held its own 
against numerous enemies. But it was evident that the war had 
completely lost its original character. In August a league was 
concluded at the Hague between the emperor, Spain, and Holland. 
It was joined by the king of Denmark, the elector of Saxony, and 
the duke of Lorraine. The imperial army had been reformed in 
lk)hemia after its recent defeat, Montecuculi was not again out- 
manoeuvred by Turenne. A junction was effected with William of 
Orange, and the combined armies laid siege to Bonn. All the 
French efforts to relieve the town proved fruitless. The Rhine 
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was completely lost to France, and Tureune bad to fall back on the 
Sarre. This decided the attitude of (^rmany. The bishops of 
Munster and Cologne had to moke peace. The elector of Brandeo- 
burg showed signs of breaking his neutrality, ^he connexion of 
France with the German princes, established so firmly by the 
treaties of Westphalia, the Rhine, and the Pymnees, was in a 
moment annihilate<^ Soon afterwards the English parliament, 
bitterly exasperated by the religious policy of Charles forced 
him to make peace with the Butch (February, 1674). ®weden 
was the only ally left to France, and Sweden, isolated in th^iorth, 

• could do nothing of importance Ahus Louis XIV.’s aggressions had | 
completely altered the*1Wiole bwance of European .piglitigs. The 
invasion of Holland had served only to revive the old due\ betw een 
I France and the House of Hapsbur^ .with this all-important d^er- j 
fence, that the powers which had previously support^ the former 
(we^m ‘ 

§ f."" Fortunately for France, Louis XIV. showed himself fully 
conscious of the changed aspect of affairs, and altered his plans to 
^■*lneet it. He ordered the evacuation of all the recent conquests in 
^Holland except Maestricht and Grave. He was even anxious to 
r^gpake peace with the enemy whom he had so wantonly provoked, 
^but William of Orange would listen to no terms. ytraa 

brought back to the French frontiers. Cond4 was to make head 
against* Meuse. Turenne under- 

took the defence of Alsace and Lc»^aine against the German^ 
Schomberg was sent to protect Roussillon from a threatened SpanTstf* 
invasion. But while taking these measures to defend his newly 
acquired borders, Louis did not altogether abandon his schemes of 
conquest. He himself led an army into ^]222l»28SSi£l 
duke of Lorraine attempted to defend the province out was pre- 
’ vented by Turenne. The second conquest of Franche-Comt^ took 
six weeks to accomplish, pomp^ql^ Henceforth 

the Jura was to be the eastern frontier of France. While the king 
was occupied with this easy conquest, Condd was attacked by the 
prince of Orange. The French position was too strong for an 
assault, and the Dutch and Spanish troops retreated. Cond^ 
followed them and forced an engagement at Senef. A fiercely 
contested battle ended in the victory of neither, but the exhaustion 
of both armies. William succeeded in taking Ghrave, but this was 
the only success gained by the allies in 1674. Meanwhile, Turenne 
was conducting a campaign which put the seal on his military 
fame. Instead of waiting to be attacked, he took the aggres- 
sive, crossed the Rhine at Philipsburg, and crushed the imperial 
forces at Sin^heimt ' He followed up his success by* devastating the 
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Palatinate, so as to deprive the enemy of sustenance. The cruelty 
with which this was done is a lasting stain on Turenne’s reputation. 
.^ J'he Germans now received reinforcements, and resumed their 
advance with numbers far superior to the troops of Turenne. The 
< Erench government, fearing an invasion, ordered Turenne to fall 
back for the defence of France. But he again refused to obey the 
orders of the court. For a fortnight he held the enemy in check, 
until want of provisions comiielled them to march along the Rhino 
to Strasburg. Turenne followed them, but too late to save the city, 
wiiich surrendered, and opened to the imperialists the entrance into 
Alsace. Instead of retreating, as everybody expected, the French 
general again attacked the enemy, and won a complete victory at 
Enzheim, a battle in which Churchill, afterwards duke of Marl- 
borough, took part. But immediately afterwards the arrival of the 
elector of Brandenburg with more than 20,000 men, restored 
their superiority to the German forces, and Turenne fell slowdy back 
to Lorraine. The Germans occupied Upper Alsace, and promised 
themselves complete success in the ensuing campaign. But their 
active enemy would allow them no rest. In the middle of winter, 
in spite of frost and snow, Turenne marched his troops through 
difficult mountain-passes to Belfort. The Germans, completely 
taken by surprise, were forced to retreat in confusion, A part of 
the army, rallied by the elector of Brandenburg, was routed at 
Turkheim by Turenne, wbo followed in swift pursuit. ^ ] Rann was 
completely recovered, and the victorious general returned in triumph 
to Pai’is. Altogether few years are so famous in the military annals 
of France as 1674. The Spanish attack on Roussillon was unim- 
portant, and was easily repulsed by Schomberg. 

§ 8. The campaign of 1675 was comparatively unimportant as 
regards great achievements. Sweden was at last induced to keep 
the promise made in 1671, and to attack Brandenburg. This forced 
the elector to withdraw his troops for the defence of his own 
country, and thus the imperial forces were greatly reduced. But in 
compensation for this Montecuculi reassumed tlie command. 
Turenne found his task much harder than in the preceding year. 
His first success was in defending Strasburg, and thus making 
Swabia instead of Alsace the seat of war. In the Black Forest si^jc 
weeks of patient manoeuvring ensued, in which the two generals dis- 
mayed all their skill in the space of a few square leagues. At last 
fturenne caught the enemy at a disadvantage, and was prepared to 
crush them, when he was killed by a stray bullet, ^ 
the final recongfl^ssancej^ of their 

gf®eeirgeher^^s a far more serious loss^ the French tlian any 
defeat could have beeji^ The army at opce i\’ith<lrcw across the 
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Rhine, and Montecuculi, obtaining a passage through Strasburg 
was enabled to threaten Hagenau in Lower Alsace. At the same 
time the French suffered another disaster. The duke of Lorraine 
had attacked the electorate of Trier, where he was opposed by an 
army under Marshal Crequi. At Saarbriick the French were com- 
pletely defeated, and soon afterwards Trier was taken. This was the » 
last act of the old duke Charles III., who died in September, having ^ 
never been able to regain his lost duchy. Cond4 was now ^ 
despatched to replace Turenne. With a skill and prudence worthy 
of his deceased rival, he forced Montecuculi to raise the siege of * 
•Hagenau, and ultimately drove him from Alsace. This was the 
last campaign of both these great generals. Cjdon.tecuculi,„bi:Qk.en . 
down in health, resigned his command. Con d^ retired into private 
life at Chantilly, where he solaced his remaining years with the 
most brilliant literary society of France.^ 

§ 9. In 167G the loss of the great commanders is plainly visible in 
the comparative insignificance of the campaign. Louis commanded 
in person the army in Flanders, with the usual result. Condd and 
Bouchain were taken, but an excellent opportunity of defeating the 
prince of Orange was neglected. The fault was so obvious that 
Louis was accused of personal cowardice. The true explanation seems 
to lie in his extravagant conception of his own dignity. He could not 
endure even to run the risk of a defeat in a pitched battle. Sieges, 
on the other hand, were comparatively secure. Louvois, though 
wanting in military genius, excelled in the management of the transit 
and supplies of troops. The engineering operations were safely 
entrusted to Vauban. Thus Louis’ successes, though not brilliant, 
were usually substantial. William of Orange made an effort to 
retake Maestricht, but was repulsed. On the Rhine the young 
Charles IV. of Lorraine succeeded his uncle in the command of the 
imperial army. He gained one great success in this year, the 
reduction of Philipsburg. But Luxemburg succeeded in excluding 
him from Alsace. It was on a wholly novel element, the sea, that 
France gained its most distinguished successes in 1676. With the 
support of France, Messina had revolted against Spain and main- 
tained its independence. The Spaniards called in the aid of the 
Dutch fleet under Ruyter. The French vessels were commanded 
by Duquesne, a really great admiral, who fought three brilliant 
actions against the combined fleet, in one of which Ruyter was 
killed. These maritime successes were due in the first place to the 
reforms of Colbert, and made a profound impression in Europe. 
Hitherto the French had been i)owerleaB,. 9 a_thfl but if they <mco 
gained the supremacy there, as well as on land, they would become 
invincible. 

Q2 
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^^ranoe had made great exertions during these years, and was 
beginning to show signs of exhaustion. Colbert had always been 
‘"bpposed to the war, partly because it gave Louvois an influence 
Hsuperior to his own, partly because it ruined his financial policy 
All his reforms had to be given up one by one ; new oflBces were 
created and sold ; the taille had to be raised ; even the old system 
of loans was revived. France was again suffering from exactions 
like those of Richelieu and Mazarin. Discontent produced revolts 
in Normandy, Brittany and Guienne. It was obvious that the glory 
of resisting all Europe was not without its drawbacks. Louis 
seriously desired peace. This he still hoped to gain by a separate 
negotiation with the Dutch. But William of Orange and the 
emperor were determined to prolong the war until some adequate 
security was obtained against French ambition. Louis determined 
to force on a peace by an energetic prosecution of the war. In 1G77 
he appeared in Flanders, and took Valenciennes and Cambray. His 
brother, the duke of Orleans, laid siege to St. Omer, and when 
William of Orange advanced to its relief, inflicted a severe defeat 
on him at Casscl. By this victory he secured the French hold on 
Flanders, but earned his brother’s jealousy. Louis could not pardon 
a success more brilliant than he had ever gained, and Orleans was 
never again entrusted with a command. On the Rhine Crdqui com- 
manded instead of Luxemburg. He had learnt wisdom from his defeat 
at Saarbriick, and henceforth sought to emulate the prudent strategy 
of Turenne rather than the brilliant rashness of Condd. The result 
was a most successful campaign against the duke of Lorraine. The 
latter tried to effect a junction with Orange, but found the way 
barred : then he turned to meet the army of tlie circles which was 
advancing from Germany to assist him, but Cr4qui out-marched 
him, and completely routed the Germans. After inflicting a defeat 
on the duke of Lorraine in Alsace, Crequi concluded the year by 
taking Freiburg (Nov. 1677). 

^ . These brilliant successes increased the desire for peace, especially 
. ^among the Dutch, who, having secured ^*eir ’Tndependence, had 
everything to lose by the continuance of the war. But William of 
Orange was conscious that his life’s task was to oppose Louis XIV. 
His point of view was European rather than national. The result 
was division and disaffection in Holland. The old republican party, 
apparently crushed by De Witt's death, once more raised its head. 
In opposition to the stadtholder, the states sent envoys to negotiate 
with the French at Nymegen. William, thus deserted by his 
subjects, sought to strengthen himself by an English alliance. He 
induced Charles II. to consent to his marriage with Mary, dau^ter 
of the duke of York.* By allying himsejf with the opposition party 
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in Parliament, he even forced the English king to declare war 
against France. Louis was compelled to make new efforts, and to 
concentrate his forces. Messina was evacuated, and left to the 
tender mercies of Spain. Crdqui again defeated the duke of 
Lorraine, and drove him from Alsape into the Palatinate. Louis 
himself again entered Flanders and captured Ghent. 

§ lO.l^iese events gave a final impulse to the negotiations at 
Nymeg^ On August 11, 1678, the first treaty was signed between 
France and Holland. Four days afterwards, William of Orange, 
still anxious to make peace impossible, made a desperate attack on 
Jlie army of Luxemburg before Mons, but was repulsed. It has 
never been definitely known whether William was or was not 
cognisant at the time that peace had been^made. Spain accepted 
g, treaty in September. The emperor continued to hold out, but at 
last, hampered by a revolt in Hungary, he came to terms in February, 
’1079. F rance was the only gainer xhich^^tgjlfld- 

w^tonly provdkpi Holland lost nothing, as Maestricht, the last 
remnant of the French conquests, was restored, and an advan- 
tageous treaty of commerce Avas arranged. Spain, as the weakest 
of tlie allies, had to make the greatest sacrifices. Franche-Comte 
Avas irrevocably renounced, and all the important frontier towns 
of the Netherlands Avere handed over to France. The treaty with 
the emi^eror restored the arrangements of Westphalia, with the 
exception that Freiburg was given to Prance in exchange for 
Philipsburg.N The duke of Lorraine was to be restored on the same 
terms as ha<rteen laid down in the peace of the Pyrenees, but these 
Avere rejected by Charles IV., and his duchy remained in French 
hands. The Great Elector of Brandenburg refused to consent to the 
French demands that all conquests made from Sweden during the 
Avar should be restored. But the appearance of Cr4qui on the Elbe 
forced liim into acquiescence, and a treaty was signed in June, 
1679. Two months afterwards Denmark also came to terms, and 
thus the war ended in the general pacification of Europe. 

§ ii-Cii ouis XIV. was now at the height of his glory. Single- 
handed he had confronted the allied powers of Europe, and had 
emerged from thejcpntegt In the invasion of Holland he 

had broken through the oldest and msest traditions of French policy, 
hut the vast resources of his country and the concentration of 
national forces under his predecessors enabled him to escape the 
consequences of his error. ( Frop^ his time, however, the period of 
decad ence sets 1 5 ^2 5^^ bmliant suc^lssSs yearsUfe 

^on forgotten TBEdst the disasters that attend the close of hisjj 
reign. The magnanimous and popular prince who so boldly grasped! 
the reins of government as they fell from the hands of Mazarin,| 
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Binks gradually into the gloomy and bigoted tyrant, dreaded by all 
Europe and by his own 8ubject8.3 The servility and adulation 
Which surrounded Louis in the years following the peace of Nyme- 
^en would have turned the head of any mortal. Flattery almost 
kave place to worship. Louis fell an easy victim to temptation, and 
Ibecame intoxicated with the idea of his own greatness and invin- 
^cible ix)wer.^ Opposition was unbearable from an equal, still more 
from a subj^. He refused to live any longer at the Louvre in the 
midst of the citizens, and built for himself the enormous and 
wearisome palace at Versailles, which remains an apt memorial of 
his character and his reign. To defray the immense expenses, Colbert 
had to continue those financial expedients which had been forced 
on him by the war, but which ruined all his previous schemes. 
If he ventured the slightest remonstrance, Louis crushed him by a 
reference to the superior devotion of his rival Louvois. While the 
people groaned under the taxes levied to support the royal luxury, 
^te^}?i£s.wcr(e.,deg^^ .^11 ^Utiisal importanGe to become 

. the valets of their sovereig n. Representatives of the great houses 
of France were content to nold the towel at tlie king's toilet instead 
of wielding the marshal’s baton. Military and official posts were 
conferred on members of the middle class whose servility was 
assured. The patronage of literature, for which Louis has been so 
undeservedly praised, was regulated not «o much by the merits of a 
writer as by his talents as a courtier and a sycophant. Everything 
was made to centre round the king and court. All that was 
healthy and independent either in thought or action, w^as setlu- 
lously stifled. In 1683 one of the last securities for a moderate 
government was removed by the death of Colbert, who had striven 
against much that he had been unable to prevent, and had acted as 
some counterpoise to the baneful influence of Louvois. That 
minister now became supreme in the royal councilh At the same 
time a new actor appeared prominently on the ^ne, who shares 
with Louvois the control of the king in the ensuing period. 
Louis XIV.’s first mistress was Louise de la Valliere, who liad 
really loved him and who retired to a convent. She was succeeded 
by the bold and brilliant Madame dc Montespan, who for many 
years was supreme at court, but who was never allowed to exert any 
political infiuence. It was she who introduced to the king’s notice 
the lady who was destined to be her rival and successor. Fran^oiso 
d’Aubigny, noted for her beauty and ability, was the widow of the 
burlesque writer of the Fronde, Scarron. After his death she was 
reduced to great poverty until she was induced by Madame de 
Montespan to undertake the charge of th^ king’s natural children. 
Louis himself for a long time disliked her,, though he gave her the 
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territory of Maintenon from which she took her historical name. 
Gradually he became accustomed to her society till he could no 
longer dispense with it. The new favourite was a prude. She got 
rid of Madame de Montespan by effecting a reconciliation between 
Louis and his wife Maria Theresa. When the latter died in 1683, 
the king was privately married to Madame de Maintenon. Her 
character has been the subject of endless dispute, but there can be 
no doubt of her immense influence on the history of France. 


II. The Reuniosis. Religious Pebsecution. The League 
OF Augsbubg. 


§ 12. (Advantageous as the treaty of Nymeg en was to France, 
it was regarded by Louis only as the basis of new acquisitions. H« 
was determined to make France impregnable to external invasio^ 
Yftnban was employed to erect fortresses on every side of the FrencrT 
liorder. But there were still some points on the frontier which 
' 'were not strong enough in a military point of view. Especially the 
?-,Tliree Bishoprics and Alsace were exposed to attack. This Louis 
was determined to remedy without any regard to law or equity. 
Jle found his opportunity in the indefinite wording of the treaties 
^ of Westphalia and the Pyrenees. For instance, Metz, Toul, and 
^.Verdun had been ceded to France “with their dependencies,” and 
^this phrase was capable of various interpretations. Again, in 
Alsace the immediate vassals of the Empire had retained their 
'Independence, but the question arose as to who was really such an 
immediate vassalN And, moreover, subjection to the Empire was 
altogether a different thing to subjection to France. The Empire 
was a very loosely connected body in which the various units did 
much as they pleased. In France, on the other hand, there was a 
highly centralised government, which allowed no independent 
action whatever, teitberto France, occupied with the Fronde and 
with foreign wars, had allowed these important questions to remain 
unsettled. But now that Europe desired peace, Louis determined 
to settle all these disputes for his own advantage^ The parliament 
of Metz was ordered to find out all the dependencies of the Three 
Bishoprics, and they were speedily compelled to acknowledge French 


suzerainty. At Breisach a provincial court was erected to decide 
on the limits of Louis’ rights in Alsace. A similar assembly in 
Besangon was to act in Franche-Comt^. These are the famous 


“ Chambers of Reunion.” w hich claimed the powers of an international 
tribunals ^ FrftTi/>P.hnd madftjiyith.lbi»cign 


interpreted at the pleas 


assumptions, bold and unparalleled as 


These 

^wereTaFoused the mis- 
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trust but not the opposition of Europe. Louis had kept his army 
on a war footings while his rivals had disbanded theirs. The 
chamber of Breisach awarded to France the complete suzerainty of 
Alsace. The lesser imperial vassals had to submit at once, and the 
free city of Strasburg, suddenly attacked by an army under Louvois, 
was compelled to surrender (Sept. 1681). On the very same 
day the fortress of Casale in Italy, which had been of such im- 
portance in the time of Richelieu, was ceded to France by Charles 
of Mantua^ Not content with these acquisitions, Louis demanded 
Alost fronSrSpain, and to enforce the demand laid siege to Luxem- 
burg, a fortress which he ardently coveted. 

Louis was very fortunate in the moment which he chose for 
these unheard-of aggressions. Spain was powerless without allies. 
* William of Orange, eager for war, was hampered by the republican 
; party, which insisted on peace. In Germany, the elector of 
Brandenburg, who had raised himself to the rank of a great power, 
was so disgusted with his treatment by the emperor in the recent 
negotiations that he had formed an alliance with France. The 
emperor himself, on whom devolved the duty of defending his out- 
lying frontiers, was occupied with a revolt in Hungary, which was 
now complicated by a Turkish wan In 1G83, for the second time 
in history, the Turks advanced to the siege of Vienna. No event 
could have been more advantageous for Louis, though he had 
probably done nothing to encourage the invasion. With a show of 
magnanimity he raised the siege of Luxemburg to allow the 
Spaniards to assist Austria against the infidel. But Vienna was 
saved by the heroism of John Sobieski, king of Poland, and France 
alone refused to share the transports of Europe. Louis at once 
resumed his hostilities against Spain. Courtrai, Dixmude, and 
lastly Luxemburg were taken. Still Europe refused to check the 
French advance, ^n August, 1684, a twenty years’ truce was 
concluded with Holland, Spain and the Empires Louis kept 
possession of Luxemburg, and the legality of the ‘Reunions ” was 
virtually recognised.^ About the same time Louis sought to 
establish his naval supremacy in the Mediterranean. Merely 
because Genoa had preferred a Spanish to a French alliance, the 
unfortunate city was bombarded and forced to make a humiliating 
submission. 

§ 13. (^ouis’ absolutist tendencies were to the full as conspicuous in 
his his foreign p olicy. After the lapse of more than 

half a century, France was again agitated by religious disputes . 
The great questions of the day were, the schism of the Jansenists, 
the relations of the Gallican church to Roige, aq^-^lhe .position 
.^f the Huguenots as an independent sect. ) The French church 
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was at this time dominated by the Jesuits, who supplied the 
royal confessor, Pfere la Chaise. 

degenerated from the principles of Loyola. They had become more 
secular and more greedy of power and riches. The old unhesitating 
obedience to authority had disappeared, and in 1661 we hear of a 
general of the order being deposed. Always anxious to be on the 
winning side, the Jesuits had given up their close alliance with 
Spain and attached themselves to the IJouse of Bourbon. Louis 
could rely upon them for support even against the papacy, which 
they had been founded to defend. And this worldly ambition had 
brought with it graver moral defects. Their system of casuistry 
taught them to find excuses for the worst vices so long as the end 
was laudable. Their influence and teaching tended to lower the 
whole moral and religious tone of the people. Against this infiu* 
ence a natural reaction se^ in, of which the «|aaa6iui^s vrere the 
foremost representaljves. (pomelius Jansen and Jean du Vergier, 
two fellow-students at Louvain , were the founders of the 
Jansen became bishop of Ypres, and in 1635 produced his Aug mtinm , 
in which he laid down his theological pdncijjyes. DiTVergieTwas 
made abbot of St. Cyran and inculcated the same principles by his 
life and personal influence, ^he centre of the Jansenists was the 
monastery of Port Eoyal and a neighbouring retreat, where there 
were soon collected a number of the most eminent men in Franc^ 
incliidinor Arnauld, 'TlBemohl^^^ Me 

Jesuit casuistry was based upon the doctrine of free-will, ancTthe. 
Jansenists developed the counter-theory of predestination, which | 
they found in the writings of Auguatinejit In theiT strictness off 
life and in many of their dogmas they resembled the Calvinists, « 
and they have been called the “ Puritans of Catholicism.” Butl 
they differed from the Protestants in the weight which they 
attached to tradition and the fathers, and they clung steadfastly to^ 
the idea of the universal churcM Prom the first the sect had to 
make its way against opposite. Richelieu, who dreaded the 
appearance of new Huguenots, persecuted them and even imprisoned 
St. Cyran. But after his death their influence revived and spread 
itself. During the Fronde they supportedrDe Retz, and thus drew 
on themselves the enmity of Mazwin. In 1653 the pope, Innocent X., 
was induced to issue a bull condemning five propositions which 
were supposed to be found in the Augustinus of Jansen. A form of 
declaration was drawn up, and approved by the French governnaent 
and a clerical assembly. This the Jan^nists were called upon to 
accept. But they denied that the propositions were to be found in « 
Jansen’s book, and they maintained that the papal infallibility did 1 
not extend to matters of feet. Threats and persecutions were* 
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unable to make them yield, i|^n 1654 Pascal published tlie famous 
‘ Provincial Letters,’ a satire on the principles of the Jesuits so 
^'vigorous and incisive that order nevfiLJ^lly xcifiQye c ed i t s. ho ld 
on the jpopular confidence J Their enmity against the Jansenists 
became more bitter than ever, but they failed to crush them. 
The question of the papal bull remained unsettled till 1669, when 
a compromise was accepted by Clement IX. The Jansenists 
agreed to condemn the five propositions as heretical, but reserved 
the question as to whether they were really taken from their 
teacher’s book. From this time they again revived; some of 
them gained preferment in the church, and their doctrines spread 
into other countries, Louis XIV. hated them, partly as a re mna nt 
of the old Fron de., partly because they held the ecclesiastical power 
to be independen t of ^e state, and partly because he personally 
favoured the Jesuits. They were thus opposed both by the king and 
by the iK)pe, and were only saved from destruction by the want of 
^qnity between their opponents) 

' § 14^Louis XIV. wished to be supreme in the church as well as in 

" the statfe, and this necessarily brought him into collision with the 
rival authority of the papacy. Moreover the popes at this time were 
alraid pjf the rising Fre nch po ^r, and usually sided with the House 
of Hapsburg, and for this Louis revenged himself by encroaching 
on their spiritMlil poweA The basis of the royal power in church 
affairs was the so-calTM regale, the king’s right to receive the 
revenues of a vacant bishopric, and to appoint to all the livings 
that belonged to it. This right had always been exercised by 
the French kings except in Guienne, Languedoc, Provence and 
Dauphind. Louis, conscious of his ix)wer, wished to extend it to 
these four provinces. The two bishops of Pamier and Alais, who 
were Jansenists and wished to restrict secular interference, pro- 
tested against this extension of the royal power, and appealed to 
the poi>e. Innocent XI. at once took up their cause, and forbade 
the king to proceed with his design. But Louis, religious and 
orthodox as he was, would not yield to papal authority. The 
clergy, and especially the Jesuits, had always been on his side, and 
he summoned a national synod in 1682. They approved of the 
extension of the regale, and drew up four general propositions, viz., 
that the temporal power is independent of the spiritual: that a 
general council is superior to the pope : that the papal authority 
cannot alter the usages of the Galilean church: and that papal 
decisions, even in matters of faith, arc not valid till they have 
received the consent of the church. This was a great victory for 
Louis, ^he clergy combined with the king to exclude the 
domination of the papacy as a foreign power. This was a great 
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advance both for the unity of the nation and for the royal 
supremac;^ But the Q|y oaition to the papacy involved not the 
slightest fradency to a change in doctrine* Loins, under the 
influence of Madame de Maintenon, was more rigidly orthodox thai^ 
ever. At the very time that he was quarrelling with the head of 
his church, he was preparing to render an acceptable service to that 
church by the suppression of heresy in France. 

§ ISifever since the fall of La Rochelle and the treaty of Alais, the 
Huguenots had livj^ peaceably in thgjenioyment of .thej^^ 

✓ hberty that had b ^n le ft to then^ During the Fronde they had 
remained perfectly quieC^^^i^I^^ earned the gratitude of the 
king. One of Louis’ first acts was a promise to observe the Edict 
'‘^of Nantes. During the early part of his reign the Huguenots were 
^ unmolested*, ^xcluded from direct military or political employ- 
ment, they devoted themselves with the more ardour to industry, 
and especially to financial administratioi^ (Colbert found in them 
his ablest and most tmstworthy instfi^ents. So peaceful and 
jirosiierous was the Calvinist population, that Louis conceiygd 
idea of effecting their reunioii with the chuwjhJT The rejection of 
this scheme by a synod in 1673 hurt the king’s aelF^^yfi^ and^ 
produced the first ill-will against the Huguenot8.Ji It was at this 
time that lie was at war with Holland, and thou"^ there was no 
trace of an alliance, he was irritated to think that a portion of his 
subjects had common religious interests and sympathy with his 
enemies. The devotion of the French clergy, who in 1675 made 
him an extraordinary grant for the war, seemed to merit some 
grateful retur^ (Jrom this time the court began to aim at the 
conversion oTthe Huguenots, at first by rewards and favours 
showered on those who came over, afterwards by more violent 
measures.^ Every possible form of oppression was resorted to 
that did^ot run directly counter to the letter of the Edict of 
Nantes. The conversion of a Catholic to the reformed faith was 
forbidden under the severest penalties. Mixed marriages were pro- 
hibited. Huguenots were excluded from all financial employment, 
from municipal offices, and from the legal and medical professions. 
The taille was doubly assessed upon them, and on the slightest pre- 
text their churches were demolished by the orthodox parliaments. 
Many of the oppressed sect sought a refuge from persecution in 
voluntary exile. But emigration was forbidden by a royal edict. 
Risings broke out in the Cevennes and other provinces, but were 
speedily put down by force. Louvoig_now ^lit on «. 
8cl\gi|ia^Jh g--^DrcKiqri^ conversio^^ Troops were quartered on \ 
Huguenot househofls tilf 'tfiey abjured their faith. Military t 
brutality proved a most effective missionary instrument. Every 
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ilay came the liews of numerous conversions. Louis was persuaded by 
his ministers that the one thing necessary to complete the work 
was that the royal will should be finally and unhesitatingly 
expressed. This could be most effectively done by. t hfi^ ^e vocation 
nf Jrlnnttrfftr- The king at first hesitated to tak?*'sucK' 

an extreme step. Prance had obtained its greatness by alliance 
with the Protestants. To undo the great work of Henry i IV. 
would be to break with the most serviceable of French allies. Had 
war with the Hapsburgs been going on, the act would have been 
impossible. But Europe was at peace, and had conclusively shown 
its desire to remain so. England, once the champion of Protes- 
dS^tism, was now under James II., from whom applause rather 
^han opposition was expected. ^At last Louis determined on the 
yost |atal measure of his reign. On Oct. 22, 1 685, an 

eiSct by which the Huguenots ^re ' deprlvcff 3 the privileges 
Tonferred bn them by the Edict ^ Nantes or the 
the reformed worship was prcrfiibited; the ministers were to be 
exiled, and the churches destroyed ; emigration was forbidden 
under penalty of the galleys.J^ The only concession made was a 
]»romise of liberty of conscience, so long as no public worship took 
place, (The edict was welcomed with extravagant applause by the 
Catholic world.^ Innocent XI. alone, jealous of Louis’ power, and 
personally inclined to mild measures, looked on in gloomy dis- 
approval. {But the measure was fetal to the real interests of 
France, lx)th external and internal^ &he prohibition of emigration 
could not be enforced. More than half a million of the most in- 
telligent and industrious poj^ulation of Fmnce crossed the borders 
and carried their skill to more tolerant countries — to England, 
Holland, and Prussia. \ By the gain of those countries may be 
; measured the loss of Erancc. The industrial life which Colbert 
had hoped to create and stimulate, seemed to be irretrievably 
ruined, (And the moral and intellectual energies of the people were 
no less seriously injuretO Louis XIV. may have been misled and 
misinformed by Louvois, ne may have been influenced by the milder 
bigotry of Madame de Maintenon, but on hi? head must rest the 
ultimate responsibility of the measure which did such infinite 
damage to France, and which fer Outweighs any benefits that his 
earlier government may have conferred on his subjects. 

§ 16. In foreign politics the effect of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes was equally disastrous, and was more immediately felt. 

' k\m pf France were nompl etelv alien^^^ . In 

^Holland William of Orange was enabled to triumph over the 
republican party, which had hitherto tied his hands. The elector 
of Brandenburg, who had closely allied himself with Louis isx 
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opix)sitiou to* the emperor, changed his attitude, and made up all 
his differences with Austria. The influence which France had 
obtained over the German princes by the League of the Rhine was 
overthrown. Louis had schemed for the transference of the Empire 
to himself, that was henceforth hopeless, (jhe aggressions of Louis 
on the frontiers of Germany, hitherto unopposed and condoned by 
the truce of 1684, would no longer be tolerate^ In 1685 the 
elector palatine Charles died, the last male of^he House of 
Simmem. The electorate passed to Philip William of the line of 
Neuburg. But Louis at once claimed great part of the Lower 
Palatinate, in right of Charles’ sister, the wife of his brother Philip 
of Orleans, (feermany raised itself to oppose the claim. In July, 
1686, a defenavo lea jS fue was concludgi^^a^ : 

emperor. Smin. Sweden, riolla hd aiSalmos tj ^t r b^ 
apd circles . In the next year it wasTjoESIfijrthe elector of Ikvaria, 
'■‘the duke of Saxony, and the chief independent states of Ital^ The 
pope, Innocent XL, gave it his secret support. We can see how 
completely Louis XIV.’s ambition and bigotry had reversed the 
attitude of the European powers. Formerly France had supported \ 
Protestantism in its resistance to the great Catholic power of the 
House of Hapsburg. Now Spain and Austria — even the Pope ! 
himself — were leagued with the Protestant powers to check the 
aggressions of France in the sphere both of politics and of religion 
There was still one important power whose adhesion to the league 
against Louis seemed necessary to ensure its success. England 
which, under Elizabeth and Cromwell, had been the champion of 
Protestantism, was now ruled by the bigoted and impracticable 
James II. So far from disapproving of Louis’ actions, he showed a 
desire to imitate them in his own country. Like his predecessor, 
Charles II., he relied upon French subsidies and French troops to 
crush any discontent among his subjects. This discontent he 
speedily aroused. In a reign of only three years (1685-1688), he 
succeeded in completely alienating every class. His attack on the 
established church evoked the opposition of the most orderly and 
submissive of his subjects. The malcontents turned naturally to 
William of Orange, whose wife was James’ daughter and presumptive 
heiress. The unexpected birth of a son to the king suddenly 
removed all prospect of a Protestant succession, and rendered 
prompt measures necessary for the protection of civil and religious 
liberty. It was determined to invite the Prince of Orange to England 
to effect a settlement. But in existing circumstances such an act was 
of European, as well as insular, importance. William was the b|j[tter 
and avowed opponent of the French king, his success was certain to 
jnvolve England in the gre^t confllcf; impending on the continent. 
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So intense was the hostility which Louis had excitedi that the 
Catholic powers of Europe, the pope at their head, were inclined to 
support a scheme which must result in the triumph of English 
Protestantism, and which might involve the deposition of a 
legitimate and Catholic sovereign. Every risk must he ran in 
order to deprive France of so important an ally, 

§17, It was manifest that Louis’ position was a very critical one, 
and required the most cautious action. He had no ally of importance 
' except the Turks, and they were now being decidedly worst^ in the 
war with Austria. In 1688, the great fortress of Belgrade was taken 
by the imperial army, and the Porte was forced to sue for terms, 
^ut Louis obstinately refused to yield in the face of any diflSculties. 
" Not only did he continue to prefer his claims in the Palatinate, hn 
'^prepared_fqr ja new ..and offensive inter vent ion in J&erm^n 

afKiriT. For a long time he haf"been in the closest alliance with 
tB?clectors of Cologne, and this alliance was of great moment as 
securing the French on the Rhine. In 1688 the archbishop 
Maximilian Henry died, and the eyes of Europe were turned on the 
election of his successor.\ The French party, which included the 
majority of the chapterTput forward William of Furstenberg, a 
" vassal of Louis, who had been coadjutor under the late elector. 

Butfthe emperor was determined not to allow so great a principality 
' tg reinain practically subject to France. He put forward an 
»^‘optx)sition candidate, Joseph Clement, brother of the elector of 
; Bavari^ The imperial intervention had some weight with the 
chapterTand Furstenberg only obtained thirteen votes out of twenty- 
four, while his rival received nine. But for a legitimate election 
' two thirds of the votes were required, and the dispute had to be 
referred to the pope. Innocent XI. had many grounds for quarrel 
with Louis XIV., and to these had been added a recent grievance. 
A frequent source of abuse in Rome had been the franchises claimed 
by foreign ambassadors, which enabled them to shelter any persons, 
however criminal, who sought refuge in the neighbourhood of their 
residence. Innocent had issued a decree abolishing these franchises. 
Louis XIV., with characteristic haughtiness, refused to give up the 
privileges of his embassy at the command of the pope. An envoy 
was sent to Romo with a military escort to enforce his pretensions. 
The pope excommunicated the ambassador, and France and Rome 
were again at open war with each other. It was obviously the 
interest of Innocent to check Louis’ power in every way. He at 
once declared Joseph Clement to be the lawful archbishop of 
Cologne. The French king, afraid of losing his hold on Cologne, 
replied by acknowledging Furstenberg and announcing his intention 
to ux)hold him. 
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But meanwhile the interests of France were still more directly 
threatened by William of Orange’s projected expedition to England. 
Louis sent urgent warnings to James II. and threatened to attack 
Holland. But James, with his usual stupid arrogance, refused to 
listen to the warnings, and declared that his position was weakened 
by the open avowal of the French alliance. Louis had to act for 
himself. His council was divided as to the measums to be taken, 
Soignelay, Colbert’s son, who was minister of the revenue, mged 
war against Holland both by land and sea. But Louvois, always 
jealous of the Colbert family, and fearing that a naval war might 
increase his rival’s influence, advised an immediate attack upon 
Germany. His opinion was adopted by the king, (^n army under 
the dauphin laid siege to Philip^rg, and the skill of Vauban 
compelled its speedy surrender^ ^he League of Augsburg was 
entirely unprepared for war, ana in an incredibly short s^e of 
time the four Rhenish electorates were at the feet of FranceS The 
^ Palatinate was devastated for the second time. Louis’ attack ujwn 
'Germany decided the fate of England. William of Orange, freed 
from the danger of French invasion, hastened his i^reparations, and 
fon Nov. 11, 1688, sailed for England. James II. showed as much 
^abject cowardice in danger as foolish confidence beforehand. Deser- 
tions from his army and his own family convinced him of the utter 
hopelessness of resistance, and he fled from the capital. Captured 
and brought back again he, availed himself of the opportunity 
offered by his crafty opi^onent, and escaped to France. There 
liouis received him with great jwmp, and magnanimous^ allowed 
him to maintain an expensive court at St. Germains. William, 
with his wife Mary, received the English cro%vn, and one m his first 
acts was to secure the admission of England into the League of 
Augsburg . Thus the circle of Louis’ enemies w:a8 comple ted. The 
Revolution of 1688, to which his own errors essentially contributed, 
^larks the triumph of those principles to which the French king 
was most diametrically opposed,\ ^ 

1- § 18.Q[n 1689 the war becanre general. The object of the allies 
ijl^as to enforce a return to the state of things recognised by theC 
treaty of the Pyrenees, Louis fought to retain, and, if possible, 
to extend his acquisitions. France had to face attack on every - 
side, on the Pyrenees frdm Spain, on the east from the combined 
forces of Holland, Germany,’ and the Spanish Netherlands, on the 
Italian frontier fr5m Savoj^. At the same time the coast had to be 
defended against the/two great maritime powers, England and 
Hollantp So iminen^ were the resources of France, and so admir- 
able the machinery for employing theih^ that all those tasks were 
perfoi-med at once. Louis had never less than fdur annies itt the 
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field, and sometimes as many as six. ' Nor were the allies on their 
side wanting in energy. Germany alone furnished three armies. 
One under the prince of Waldeck advanced to co-operate with the 
Dutch, English and Spaniards in the Netherlands, and defeated the 
French under d’Humidres at Valcourt, Two others, commanded 
respectively by the elector of Brandenburg and the duke of Lorraine, 
undertook to drive the French from their recent conquests on the 
Rhine. Kaiserwerth, Bonn, and Mainz were captured. But these 
early reverses only roused Louis to greater efforts. The ablest of 
surviving French generals, Luxemburg, was sent to the Nether- 
lands, the most important scene of war. Marshal Boufflers was to 
act on the Moselle, and the dauphin, under the supervision of de 
Lorges, on the Rhine. Catinat, hardly inferior to Luxemburg in 
ability, was sent against Savoy, while the duke de Noailles led a 
fifth army across the Pyrenees into Catalonia. Qlt is impossible to 
follow the detkils of these various campaigns. Everywhere the 
French held their own, and even won battles, but the numerical 
superiority of the allies always neutralised the importance of these 
successe^ Luxemburg defeated Waldeck at the battle of Fleurus 
(1690), but the enemy was immediately reinforced by the elector of 
Brandenburg, and the French could make no advance. More 
brilliant, though not more lasting, were the achievements of Catinat 
on the Italian frontier. Victor Amadeus of Savoy had joined the 
League of Augsburg in the hope of restoring to his duchy the great 
fortresses of Pinerolo and Casale, which were the basis of French 
influence in Italy. At first there seemed little prospect of his 
hopes being realised. Catinat crushed his forces at Staffarda (1690), 
and in a short time conquered almost the whole of Savoy, In the 
next year he reduced Nice and Montmtilian. w hjjp tbft French 
retained their supremacy on land, they almost succeeded in estab- 
lishing a similar supremacy on the sea. In the same year (1690), 
their admiral, Tourville, succeeded in defeating the combined 
English and Dutch fleets off BcaGhv H^a^ 

While France was making these marvellous but exhausting 
i exertions by land and sea, Louis was by no means forgetful of the 
'j^interests of James If. A French force escorted him to Ireland, 

' where he soon obtained almost universal recognition. It was only in 
the Protestant north that opposition was to be dreaded. It would 
have been the most complete triumph for Loms XIV.’s policy if 
^England could have been conquered from the side of Ireland. But 
William III. did not wait for an invasion. He hurried to meet the 
.yjBnemy, and the bnif.lp ^f t he Boyne (July 1, 1690) decided the 
iJontest. James again fled to Fi^ce, and William’s generals were 
left to continue the reduction of Ireland. It was completed in 
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1691 by the pacification of Limerick. The success of William of 
Orange was a tenible blow to Louis. The combined English and 
Dutch forces were now free to act directly against Prance, and 
William was able to bring his abilities and his dauntless resolution 
to the assistance of the allies. 

§ 19. Louis XIV., as if conscious that the war in the Netherlands 
was dignified by the presence of his great rival, appeared to take 
the command in person. But as usual when he was there none 
but the safest enterprises were undertaken. Mons was besieged 
in form, and taken by the skill of Vauban. William advanced to 
* relieve it, but found the covering army too strong and had to retire. 
The capture of Mons, and Catinat’s successes in Savoy, were the only 
military events of importance in 1691. More memorable thaiv 
anything else was t he death o^* Louvok. the suggester of Louis^ 
unscrupulous policy and therefore the real originator of the war.'" 
His royal master had for some time been weary of him, and his 
death was so sudden that reports were circulated and believed of 
poison administered by order either of the king or of Madame do 
Maintenon. Louvois was the last able minister of Louis XIV. 
The military administration was entrusted to his son, Barbesieux, 
but he was young and incapable. The king had become so feebly 
jealous of power that he could not bear the presence of able men. 
Henceforth he surrounded himself with second-rate ofiicials, and 
trusted more and more to his own impulses or the suggestions of 
Madame de Maintenon. 

Great preparations were made for the campaign of 1692. Louis 
^as determined on a fresh imdertaking in favour ^ James 11. 
ITourville, the admiral who had been so successful two years before, 
||vas ordered to convey the deposed king to Ireland. Great expecta- 
tions were based upon the popularity of James with the English 
fleet ; he had even a secret correspondence with the admiral, Russell. 
But Russell refused to recognise even his legitimate king on the deck 
of a French vessel, fin the battle of La Hogue, the Prench showed 
conspicuous bravery, ^but TourvUle was forced by superior numbers 
to a disastrous retreat. The expedition was now impossible, and 
England regained her naval sup eriority^ Henceforth the maritime 
successes of the French were liniited to the raids on Dutch and 
English commerce of adventurous privateers such as Jean Bart. 
Colbert’s son, Seignelay, who had done so much for the French 
navy, had died soon after the victory of 1690. His successor, 
Pontchartrain, was, like all Louis’ later ministers, incapable, ^y 
land the French had still the upper hand. Louis again comman^d 
the army and attacked Namu^ TEeliegeTis 'reck^^’ 
maaferpiece^ aTKrHTie**f(^ waP defendecl by the ^cqnd engineer 
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of the age, Cohom. William’s attempt at relief was frustrated by 
Luxemburg, and Namur surrendered. Louis had now a great 
opportunity of crushing his en^y, but as usual he refused to risk 
a battle, and soon afterwards retui?ied to France, ^uxemburg, who 
was left behind with diminished forces, wau draw^by William into 
a trap extricated himself with masterly energy 

and skill, and the allied forces were compelled to retreat. Neither 
side seemed able to gain any decisive success. Franco was 
exhausted by its unparalleled exertions, and disaffection began to 
make itself heard. Louis had great difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary supplies. It was not till June, 1693, that he was able to 
take the field, and this delay gave the allies time to prepare their 
defence. (On arriving in the Netherlands, Louis refused to venture 
an assault on William’s position, and quitted the army without 
having achieved anything. It was his most conspicuous military 
failure, and he never again assumed the command. It was to no 
purpose that Luxemburg defeated the allies at T^ft^rwindp.n The 
only result was the capture of Charleroi. In the next year the 
French were forced to stand altogether on the defensive, and in 
January, 1695, Luxemburg died. Meanwhile Catinat was holding 
his ground in Savoy, even against the rising Austrian commander, 
prince Eugene. Eugene was French on his father’s side, and 
Italian by his mother, who was one of Mazarin’s nieces. But, 
slighted by Lou|s, he had thrown himself altogether on to the side of 
the emperor. In 1692 the forces of Savoy had the better of the 
conflict, and even attempted an invasion of Dauphin6. But the 
next year Catinat defeated them at Marsaglia and reconquered 
Piedmont. In Catalonia Noailles gained still more conspicuous 
success^ 

. § 20.^ut all these heroic efforts served only to prolong a conflict 

^ which was already decided by the exhaustion of France.^ In 
response to the royal demands, all classes, and especially IKelclergy, 
had made great voluntary sacrifices, but this could net go on for ever. 
The financial administration had fallen into very incompetent 
hands since Colbert’s death, but even Colbert could hardly have 
coped with existing difficulties. Not only had the annual expendi- 
ture risen to an unexample<l amount, but the sources of revenue 
^ were proportionately diminished. Q'he Huguenots had carried 
I with them much of the wealth of France, and their departure had 
( inflicted irreparable damage on French industries.^ Commer ce and 
I the colonies^si^rq^J);^^ of English and Hutobr * Eveii 

the coasts were no longer secure. The English fleet bombarded 
Havre and Dunkirk, and it was feared that they might effect a 
landing. To these internal misfortunes were now added military 
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reverses. In 1695 William of Orange with the assistance of 
retook Namur. The energetic defence of the commander, Boufflers, 
and the attempted relief by Vill^rov. Lu3temburg*s successor, proved 

Louis had already withdi*awn many of the obnoxious dfemahSs 
which he had put forward at the commencement of the war, but 
without satisfying the allies. He now determined to break up the 
hostile league by separate negotiations. The duke of Savoy, whose 
interest in the war was purely selfish, was easily induced to come 
over to the side of France by the restitution of all his territories, 
with the addition of Pinerolo and Casale. His daughter was 
married to Louis’ grandson, the duke of Burgundy. It was 
an enormous sacrifice both of power and dignity for Louis to 
make, but .it produced the desired result. The neutrality of 
Italy being secured, he was able to strengthen his forces at other 
points. The allies, weakened by the defection of Savoy, consented 
to accept the mediation of Charles XI. of Sweden, and a diplomatic 
conference was opened in May, 1697, at Byswick, half way between 
the Hague and Delft. 

The difficulties in the way of peace were great and numerous. 
Many of the demands were regarded by Louis as inconsistent with 
his honour and dignity as well as with his interests. Spain wished 
to restore the treaty of the Pyrenees, Germany that of Westphalia. 
And above all there was the bitter but inevitable necessity of 
acknowledging the legality of the English revolution. Fortunately 
for France the interests of the allies were not identical, and it was 
]X)ssible by satisfying one to limit the concessions to the other. 
Louis determined to expedite matters by an accommodation with 
William HI. The treaty between England and France was not 
settled by the diplomatists at Ryswick, but by a private conference 
between Bentinck, William’s friend and confidant, and the French 
marshal, Boufflers. (Louis agreed to acknowledge William III. as I 
king of England, and to withhold all assistance from his enemies. I 
But with a magnanimity becoming a great king, he refused to 
listen to the demand for the expulsion of James II. from French 
soil. On these terms William undertook to manage Austria and 
Spain, who were anxious to continue the war. Spain was forced to 
a decision by the news that Barcelona had surrendered to the duke f 
of Vendome, who had taken Noailles’ command in Catalonia. (On 
Sept. 20, 1697, the first treaty was signed at Rvsyick between 
Trance. England. Spain, and H olland. Besides the Concessions to 
William JI!^ . Louia^ withd rew from all conquests m ^e 
peace of Nymegen, and agnS that the Dutch should garrison the 
frontier towns of the Spanish aa. a sacurity f k 

^ »a 
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French invaBian J The emperor still held out, and demanded the 
deiSSa^f StiS^rg. William was so convinced of the importance 
of tins, that he was personally willing to resume the war. But 
England and Holland were almost unanimous in^heir desire for 
peace, and Louis was enabled to carry his point. fOn October 30, 
the second treaty between France and the empirewas concluded. 
Louis surrendered the great fortresses of Freiburg, Breisach, and 
Philipsburg, and restored all the places acquired since the peace of 
Nymegen except Strj,8^g. That town with the whole of Alsace 
remained subject to France until our own day. Lorraine, with the 
sole exception of Saarlouis, was restored to its lawful duke, Leopold, 
son of Charles IV.^ Joseph Clement of Bavaria was recognised as 
elector of Cologne, and the pretensions of Fiirstenberg abandoned, 
ITie claims of the duchess of Orleans on the Palatinate were surren- 
dered for a sum of ready money. 

Vfhe treaty of Ryswick was a great blow to the pretensions of 
Louis XIV, He had failed to enforce the legality of his famous 
‘reunions,’* and h^ been compelled to withdraw from the. Ehine 
frontier. The Stuarts, whose alliance had bnen of such service to 
him, remained excluded from the English t hrone . Holland, which 
he had wished to humiliate, was by its union with Engtod-more 
p^uvcrful ever. The French had retired from their command- 
ing position-oSrthe side of Italy. Louis had posed as the champion 
of Catholicism, but the Protestant interests had prevailed in 
Europe.^ And the king had also found it advisable to yield in his 
struggle with the papacy. Directly after Innocent XI.’s death, the 
French ambassador gave up the right of franchise. Avignon, which 
the French had occupied, was restored, the French clergy humbly 
implored forgiveness for their opposition to the^ Holy See, and 
finally the four articles of 1682 were abrogated. But these con- 
cessions were not regarded by Louis as a final check to his ambition, 
they were only made with a definite object in view. The question 
of the Spanish succession, which had absorbed so much attention 
at the beginning of his reign, was now coming to a crisis, Louis 
wished to have his hands completely free. It is necessary to have 
.a clear conception of the various claims that were involved. 


War of the Spanish Succession. 

§ 21.fcharle8 IL, the reigning king of Spain, had never enjoyed 
sound health either in body or mind, and lie was now rapidly sink- 
y mg into the grave. He was the last male of the Spanish branch 
of the Hapsburgs, the descendants of Charles V^ He had been 
married twice, first to Jlarie Louise, a niece of Louis XIV,, and 
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afterwards to Maria Anna of Neuburg, a sister-in-law of the emperor 
Leopold, but there was no prospect of his having children, and<|he 
succession to his throne must go to claimants by the female sid^ 
The eldest daughters both of Philip III. and of Philip IV. had been 
married into the house of Bourbon, Anne ^IIL . and Maria 

Theresa tc f Lnnifl XIV. But both had on their marriage re- 
nounced all claims to the succession. Mazarin and Louis XI Vj 
had endeavoured to obtain some declaration of the invalidity of 
these renunciations, but hitherto without result. By a curious 
coincidence the younger sisters of the two French queens had been 
married into the Austrian branch of the Hapsburgs, Philip III.*8 
daughter to Ferdinand III., and P hilip IV.^aJ^£LliflQiaold . Neither 
of them 1 Philip IV.’s will had 

expressly favoured the succession of his younger in preference to 
his elder daughter . The French claims therefore being excluded 
by the renunciations of Anne of Austria and Maria Theresa, the 
hereditary right seemed to belong incontestably to the issue of 
Leopold’s marriage with Margaret Theresa . This was a daughter 
Maria, who was married to the who had 

already given birth to a iiVrdinflpd. rRnt Leopold was 

unwilling to allow Spain to fall altogether from Hapsburg hands. 
He had compelled his daughter to renounce her claims on Spain, 
and demanded the succession for himself as grandson of Philip Hl.y 
or, as a substitute^^for the archduke Charles, his younJer^SfTJ^ 
sgcM^^yjarnage. (,^here were, therefore, three claimants of import- 
ance, orol./liiTro nViorloa elthCr 

the son qy one, gf the PTfl.T»lp.}iiirirATi nf Louis XIiV 


The Spanish nionarchy had declinecT immensely from its old 
importance, but it was still a prize well worth the winning. One 
king after another had been compelled to sacrifice provinces and 
strongholds either to successful rebellion or to French ambition. 
Holland and Portugal were independent. France had annexed 
Artois, Roussillon, Franche-Comt^, and great part of Flanders and 
Hainault. ^ut besides Castile, Aragon, and Navarre, there still 
remained the bulk of the Netherlands, Milan, Naples and Sicily, 
and the great dominions in the New World. The succession to so 
enormous an empire was of European importance, and Europe was 
prepared to have a voice in the mattei^ These were the days when 
the “ balance of p ower ” was the watchword of (lildtelMUTt it 
was natural that the idea of subdivision should commend itself. A 
secret treaty of partition had been concluded long ago between 
Louis and the emperor, but that was now out of date. The 
circumstances of the two princes had completely changed, and, 
moreover, William 111, had arisen since then, and was prepared to 
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defend tlie interests of Europe. All the lesser powers were 
unwilling to allow the aggrandisement of either France or Austria 
by the acquisition of the Spanish territories. It was their obvious 
interest to support the claims of Bavaria, which were also the best 
from a legal point of view, because the renunciation of Leopold’s 
daughter, made without any reference to Spain and without Spanish 
sanction, was a purely Austrian transaction and could not be 
regarded as valid. Louis, who dreaded the natural tendency of the 
Spanish king to favour the collateral branch of his own family, and 
who was anxious to exclude Austria at all cost^ thought it advis- 
able to fall in with the wishes of Europe, filhe.firjst treaty of 
partition was, concluded between France, Enj^and^ a.pid Holjsuyl 
ori Octo'ber 11, 1698. The archduke Charles was to receive the 
Milanese, the Bourbon claimant was to have Naples; Sicily, the 
Tuscan ports and Guipuscoa. All the rest of the monarchy 
\^s to go to the electoral prince of Bavaria, Joseph Ferdip^aj^^jX 
C^his treaty might secure the interests of Europe, but it liflKT one 
fatal defect, that it took no account whatever of Spanish interests 
or feelings. There both court and jxjople were unanimous in their 
opposition to any scheme of partition whatever as likely to be 
fatal to the greatness of Spain. Charles determined, if possible, to 
avert such a misfortune, and in November made a formal will, in 
which the Bavarian prince was acknowledged as heir to all his 
dominions. But in January, 1699, the infant prince suddenly died, 
either of small-pox or of poiso^ Both the partition-treaty and the 
royal will were thus nullified, and the old question appeared again 
under altered conditions. The elector of Bavaria claimed to stand in 
his son’s place by the letter of the treaty but the claim was rejected 
^both by Louis and by William 111. ^ secopd treaty of E^irtition 
was agreed upon in May, 1700, which was much more advantageous 
to Austria. The archduke Charles was to have the bulk of the 
• Spanish inheritance, viz., Spain, the Netherlands, Sardinia, and the 
colonies. The dauphin was to have the share stipulated m the 
puBvious treaty, with the material addition of Lorraine; and the 
duke of Lorraine was to be compensated with the Milanese. H 
§22. e obstinate determination of the European powers to effect 
fjKpartition excited great indignation in Spain. A strong party formed 
Itself to maintain at all costs the unity of the empire. Now the 
only claimant who could really enforce this unity was Louis XIV., 
who was himself a party to the treaties of partition. But it was 
probable that the prospect of undivided succession would induce him 
to throw over his allies. At was certain, at any rate, that the Bourbons 
were stronger than the Hapsburgs, and that the accession of the latter 
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These opinions were sedulously encouraged by Louis’ envoy, count 
Harcourt, the ablest diplomatist in the French service. The 
charm of his manner had already gained popular feeling to the side 
of France, even when the court, under the influence of the queen, 
was wholly German in its sympathies. . And now the attitude of 
the court was beginning to change. The queen’s power de- 
creased, and cardinal Porto-Carrero, the leader of the new French 
party, obtained supreme influence over the weak king. Charles 
sent to Rome to implore the pope’s advice, and Louis now reaped 
the benefit of his reconciliation with the papacy. Innocent XIL 
declared in favour of the French claims. The contention was that 
the renunciation of the two infantas had been made only to prevent 
the union of the two crowns on one head. This could be avoided 
by giving Spain to Philip of Anjou, the dauphin’s second son, who 
was not the heir to the French throne. ("On Oct. 2, 1700, Charles II. 
made a new will declaring the duke of Anjou heir to the whole , 
Spanish territories, on condition that he should renounce for him- , 
self and his heirs all claims to the French crown . ) Before another : 
month had elapsed the king, who had been forced to disinherit Iuf ' 
own family in favour of his old enemies, closed his unfortunatel' 
life. 

(Everything now dei)ended on Louis XIV.’s decision, whether he 
would stand fast by the treaty of partition, or whether he would 
accept the dazzling prospect offered by Charles’ will and risk a 
European war!^ It is still a debated question whether the indecision 
manifested by the French court at this juncture was real or feigned. 
Some writers have maintained tliat Louis had all along been 
intriguing for the undivided succession, and that the treaties of 
partition, especially the second, were only intended as a blind to ' 
conceal his real designs. Whatever be tlio truth on this point, it 
is certain that th# true interests of France would have been best 
served by the peaceful acceptance of the advantages secured by tlie 
partition. But this would have alienated Spain, and moreover Louis 
had learnt to disregard ail national interests in comparison with 
those of his own dynasty, ^he will was finally accepted, and the 
duke of Anjou was formally proclaimed as Philip V. of Spa^ 

§ 23. Europe was astound^ at the news of this unexpectS^event, 
but it was not prepared for organised opposition. It seemed at first 
as if Louis would carry through his great project unhindered. 

Maximilian of Bavaria, who had been appointed governor of tho 
Netherlands by Charles II., was gained over entirely to the side of 
France. Philip V. was proclaimed in Brussels, and the barrier 
fortresses which, in accordance with the treaty of Ryswick, were 
garrisoned by Dutch troops, were now handed over to French 
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garrisons. Moreover the Bavarian elector and his brother^ the 
archbishop of Cologne, promised their support to France in the 
event of war against Austria. On the side of Italy, Louis was 
equally fortunate. The dukes of Savoy and Mantua were won over, 
and Philip was proclaimed without opposition both in Milan and 
Naples, frhe emperor Was the most determined opponent whom 
the Frenai had to fear. The establishment of French power in 
Milan was a constant and pressing source of danger to Austria J 
Moreover, the claims of the archduke Charles were not to be 
relinquished without a struggle. Fortunately the Turkish war 
had T^en ended by the peace of Carlowitz in 1698. In Germany, 
Leopold could rely upon the newly created elector of Hanover, and 
on Frederick of Brandenburg, whom he bribed with a promise to 
transform his electorate into a kingdom. But even with these 
allies the Austrian power was not sufficient to do more than hold 
its own in Germany and to attack Milan. ^There could be no 
chance of obtaining the Spanish crown without the suj^port of the 
maritime powers.) 

, ^ngland and ifolland had both acknowledged Philip V. as king 
(^of rJpain. William III. protested bitterly against Louis’ breach of 
^ith, but he could do nothing against the obstinate desire for peace 
^;*which was shown by his subjects. In England he had become very 
unpopular. The Tory majority in parliament was not only opposed 
j^„the war, but made a direct attack on the king’s whole system of 
government. William went so far as to meditate abdication and a 
return to Holland. From these difficulties he was freed by the 
action of Lo uis him self, ^hortly after Philip’s departure for Spain, 
his right to an eventual succession in France was formally recog- 
nizedA This was a distinct threat to Europe, which was determined 
to pi^ent the union of the two crowns. The collision of the 
Dutdi jjarrisons, which destroyed all barrier against French 
aggression, opened the eyes of the states to the impending danger. 
It was evident that Louis treated his son’s dominions as his own. 
Finally, the measures taken to extend French and Spanish 
commerce at the expense of England and Holland, touched the 
most vital interests of both coimtries. William HI. was at la^t 
enabled to arrange the Grand A lliance at the Hague (Sept. 7, 
1701), between the emper^ and Ms German allies, Holland, and 
Englan(^ These powers agreed to restore the barrier in the 
Netherlands between France and Holland, to compel the cession 
of the Milanese to Austria, to protect the threatened Dutch and 
English commerce, and exclude France from the Spanish treaties. 

It is evident that the allies did not undertake to fight the succession 
quarrel on behalf of the emperor, but only to assist him as far as 
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coincided with their own interests, and to extort reasonable 
securities from France. A few days after the conclusion of this 
alliance James IL died at St. Germain s. Under the impulse of the 
moment, and forgetful ^ the stipulations made at Eyswick, 
Louis acknowledged the youn g im noe as king of England. The 
act does honour to his heart, but It Was“a"^ false political move. 
Public opinion in England was profoundly stirred by the claim of a 
foreign prince to determine who should be their king. The Tory 
parliament was dissolved, and the new elections were overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of the king’s partisans. William was now freed 
from the last obstacle in the way of that great war against France 
which was the object of his life. But before he could see the fruit 
of his policy, he died, without children, on March 19, 1702. 
England and Holland were now separated. The crown of the 
former fell to William’s feeble sister-in-law, Anne. B ut the gre at 
statesman’s policy S^iyed Ms death. It was ably continued in 
Holland by the grand i)ensionary Hemsius, and in England by the 
duke of Marlborough. These two men, with tlio Austrian com- 
mander, prince Eugene, were the real leaders of the alliance againsl 
Louis XIV. 

^'he Grand Alliance was in no way more formidable than the 
previous leagues, which had failed to conquer France even when 
Spain was separate and hostile. But France was no longer what it 
had been. T]^ three shqrt^y^rs^^^^^ insufficient to 

res tore order in the financial administra^tignS The king Jeonfmu^* 
Ilf ^(mofmdus" peiw ’-expenditure, and considered that he was 

f^benefiting the people by ^^uandering millions on useless luxury. 

. ,< Jjouis himself was growing old ; he lived more in retirement, and 
, had less knowledge of men and mgasures^ The great ministers and' 
^ generals who had shed such lustre oJrtiis earlier years had dis- ■ 
^ appeared. Villars and Vendome were able commanders, bxit_ far 
inferior to CJond^^Turenne, or Lu3^emburg. And in civil adminis-f 
tration there no one to be comparj^ with Colbert, or even with! 
Louvoi^ When Pontchartrain was made chancellor, the^iarge of* 
the finances was entrusted to Chamillart, a young man who had no 
other merit than his ignorance and docility. So easy did Louis find 
it to work with a minister inferior to himself, that in 1701, on the 
death of Barbesieux, Chamillart received the war department in 
addition. He was thus practically sole minister, and had to bear 
the burdens that had taxed to the uttermost the joint energies of 
Louvois and Col^rt. The inevitable result was confusion and 
maladministration. In the army especially, the old discipline dis- 
appeared, venality and other disorders flourished. The troops 
were ill-paid and ill-fed: the organisation which Louvois had 
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raised to such excellence, fell to pieces. The king, with fatal self*- 
eonfidence, assumed the task of directing fircan the cabinet the 
can^aigns of his generals. They were often compelled to send for 
instructions, and were not infrequently defeated before the courier 
retumei: 

§ 24.^he war broke out iqjjtely m 17|^befo^^ the conclusion 
of the Grand Alliance. Prince Eugene led an imperial army against 
the Milanese. The French commander was Oatinat, who had gained 
such successes in the last war. But, hampered by royal orders, he 
could neither oppose Eugene’s entry into Italy, nor resist his 
further advance. He was too independent and upright to be popular 
at court, and Louis was easily induced to give a superior command 
to Villeroy, his own personal favourite, and the most fatally incom- 
Ipetent of all the French generals. Villeroy not only gained no 
sueoessesj but by his arrogance disgusted the duke of Savoy, and 
idisiiost alienated him from the French alliance. Against the 
unanimous advice of his council, he determined to attack the 
imperialists at Chiari, and was repulsed with great loss (Sept. 
1701.) As he w’as quartered in fancied security at Cremona, the 
town was surprised by a night attack of Eugene, and Villeroy him- 
self was taken prisoner. To repair these losses the command was 
given to the duke of Vendome, a great grandson of Henry IV. 
Though a glutton and a sluggard, Vendome had great military 
talents, and though his indolence often led him into difficulties, his 
ability hardly ever failed to extricate him from them. He was 
lieloved by the soldiers, whose vices he made no efforts to check. 
Under him the balance of power in Italy and the reputation of the 
French arms were restored. He forced Eugene to raise the siege of 
Mantua, and won a somewhat indecisive victory at Suzzara. But 
he was unable to drive the imperir^ists from Italy, and could only 
protect Mantua and Milan. And hie successes, such as they were, 
were more than counterbalanced by the d efection^ i n 1703, of tlie 
duke of Savoy. In spite of his close relationship with the Bourlxins 
— ^he was the father-in-law both of the duke of Burgundy and of 
Philip V. — he had embarked in the war solely from motives of self- 
interest. The emperor now offered him territorial concessions, and 
'a larger subsidy than France liad given him. The bribe was quite 
sufficient to change the allegiance of a pripce, whose “ geography 
made it impossible for him to be a man of honour.” feom this time 
the French cause in Italy steadily declinec^ 

§ 25. There were two other important scenes of operation — the 
Netherlands and Germany. There, as in Italy, the French had 
an excellent position to start with. The Spanish Netherlands were 
wholly in their hands, and they had two powerful allies in the 
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electors of Cologne and Bavaria. But the war was uO more suc- 
cessful than that of the Milanese. Troops from Prussia and the 
Palatinate took the important fortress of Kaisefwerth (June, 1762), 
and at one blow rendered powerless the elector of Cologne. He had 
already been placed imder the imperial ban, and he now retired to 
Navarre, ©he command of the allied forces was undertaken by 
Marlborougfti who, with a diplomatic ability quite equal to that of / 
William IlL, combined far superior military talenti^ Though at ri 
first he was hampered by disunion and jealousy among the allies, 
his forces were very superior to the French under the duke of 
Burgundy and Boufilers. One fortress after another fell into his 
hands, though he was unable to fight a pitched battle. In 1703 
he took Bonn, and drove the French altogether from the electorate 
of Cologne.* One solitary success attended the French arms. A 
detachment of Dutch troops, under Opdam, attacked Boufilers’ line 
at Eckerne, and was repulsed mth great loss. The French were 
driven from the Rhine, but they still held Brabant, Hainault and 
Flanders defended and intact. It was no slight disadvantage for 
Louis that at a moment when all his forces were required for 
external war, a revolt broke out among the Huguenots of Languedoc. 
The mountaineers of the Cevennes, who had long endured rigorous 
l^ersecution, at last rose in defence of their churches and pastors. 
Under the leadership of a brilliant youth named Cavalier, they 
gained considerable successes, and though ultimate defeat was in- 
evitable, they occupied for several years some of the best troops 
and generals of France. 

In Germany the command of the French army was given to 
Catinat, who left Italy to assume it. But he was not strong 
enough for decisive action. The imperialists, under the command 
of Lewis of Baden, took the fortress of Landau without any attempt 
being made to relieve it, Alsace was now open to attack, and 
would speedily have been overrun, but for a diversion effected by 
the elector of Bavaria. He declared war against Austria, and 
seized Ulm. Lewis of Baden was compelled to withdraw from 
Alsace to meet this new danger. The elector, in danger of being 
crushed between two hostile armies, urged the French to advance 
to his relief. Catinat, always cautious, refused to run the risk, but 
the task was undertaken by one of his lieutenants, Villars, an 
active and enterprising commander. He marched towards the 
Black Forest and, more by accident than anything else, defeated the 
imperialists at Friedlingen (Oct. 14, 1702). For this victory he 
was made a marshal of France, while Catinat retired: from the 
command in disgrace. (Early in 1703 ViUfljcg effected the desired 
junction with the elect<^ of Bavaria, and their combined forces 
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seemed capable of some great achievement. Villars wished to 
march upon Vienna, and the Austrian capital Would probably have 
fallen. But the elector preferred an invasion of Tyrol as more 
practicable, and because the conquest of that province Would sever 
Austria from Italy. The duke of Vendome Was to co-operate by 
a simultaneous advance from the south. , But the enterprise was 
a failure. The Tyrolese, like the Swiss, were invincible in their 
own mountains, and the elector failed to efiect a junction with 
Vendome. Meanwhile, Bavaria was attacked both by Lewis of 
Baden, and by a new Austrian army under count Styrum. The 
elector returned only just in time to prevent a junction between the 
two hostile armies. With the aid of Villars he repulsed Lewis of 
Baden, and then, returning to the Danube, defeated Styrum at 
Hochstedt. And in Alsace the French recovered ground, ^arshal 
Tallard, taking advantage of the absence of Lewis of Baden in 
Bavaria, besieged and took Landau. Thus the campaign of 1703 
proved a brilliant success for the French. But unfortunately, 
Villars and the elector of Bavaria had quarrelled, and could no 
longer act cordially together. deference to his ally, Louis 
recalled his ablest generfi^andrSent him to put down the V. 

^ — as the rebels in the Cevennes were called. The command in 
'*'!Bavaria was left in the comparatively incapable hands of Marsin, 
a* while Tallard continued to lead the army in Alsace. At the same 
time the French cause in Europe was immensely weakened by the 
defection of Savoy and Portugal. The latter country was bribed 
by the commercial advantages offered by England in the Methuen 
treaty. 

§ 2Q^he c ampa ign oLUOl: was the decisive turning-point in the 
I war. The elector of Bavaria took Passau, and Vienna was exposed 
v'to immediate attack. The emperor was the centre of the Grand 
Alliance. If he could be crushed, the war might easily be ended. 
The greatest exertions were necessary to prevent such a result. 
Prince Eugene left Italy to concert measures with Marlborough. 

It was decided to leave a small force in the Netherlands, and to 
make a bold advance upon Bavaria.^ Easily eluding the incapable 
Villeroy, who had escaped from prison to biing renewed discredit 
r»n the French arms, Marlborough marched directly towards the 
Danube. The elector’s troops were posted in a strong position at 
ftchellenberg, but Marlborough forced his lines, and drove him to 
retreat. (S junction with Eugene was triumphantly effected. The 
other imj^rial commander, Lewis of Baden, jealous of Marlborough 
and Eugene, preferred to act independently. Meanwhile, Tallard 
had quitted Alsace, marched through the Black Forest, and joined 
Marsin and the elector.j Their combined troops were numerically 
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superior to the allies^und they determined to risk a general engage- 
ment at pienheim^ ensued one of the great battles in the 

inrorld’s history, in wmch the allies, Ihroiij^ superior generalship,. . 
won a compete victo n^ Marlborough was opposed to Tallard, \ 
Eugene to the Bavarians Marsin and the elector, after an obstinate - 
struggle, were able to make an orderly retreat, but Tallard’s army^ 
was cut to pieces. |ustria. and the interests o£ihe Grand Ailimre ^ 
wereaaym^ Bavaria was completely overrun by the allies, and 
jSlajain^^ Emanuel sought refuge in France, where he met his 
equally imfortunate brother, the archbishop of Cologne. Landau 
was retaken by the maigrave of Baden, while Marlbo rough jr educfijA 
Trarback and occupied Trier. 

§ 27.fehese successes on the part of the allies suggested the bold 
. move of a direct invasion of Franc^ The new emperor, Joseph I., 
who succeeded his father in May, 1705, was eager for this;- and 
^arlborough was willing to undertake it. Great hopes were enter- 
plained of a decisive co-operation of the rebels in the Cevennes. 
But the German commander, Lewis of Baden, was opposed to the 
]>lan, and his tardy movements sacrificed the opportunity. Villars 
had already cnished the Camisards with relentless severity, and 
was now called upon to protect the threatened frontier. Marl- 
borough received intelligence that Villeroy, taking advantage of his 
absence, was threatening Li^ge. With bitter complaints against 
the dilatory Germans, he gave way before Villars, and retreated to 
resume his w ork in the Netherhi^]^ - Li^ge was relieved, and 
Villeroy di ivehnbact lo ^s^ ‘oIcTlines. But no attempt at fresh 
conquests was possible. (The success of these defensive measures, 
in 1705, encouraged the French to new efforts for the next year. 
Louis and Chamillart strained every nerve to send reinforcements 
to the favoured Villeroy. who was authorised to take the offensive. 

^ Nothing could have suited Marlboroijigh better. At the village of 
BamilUes he fell upon Villeroy, and completely defeated him 
(May 23, 1706). The battle of ^millies was as decisive for the I 
Netherlan ds as that of Bl enheim JM Ifeen^ for^ jBavan ^^ 
greaT'mH?^ 'Srugesi ' Felt Into ^ !lfifarlborough’sJ 
hands. The archduke was proclaimed king of Spain, as Charles III,* 
decisive events took place in the same year, 170^ 
Vendome had returned in 1703 from his fruitless compai^ 
in Tyrol to oppose the duke of Savoy who had gone over to 
Austria, ^he French attacked Piedmont and reduced most of the 
strong place s. The emperor, who attached supreme importance to 
the retention of northern Italy, aent Eugene thither in But 

Vendome more than held his own in a battle near Cassano, and 
when Eugene returned to Vienna, on the news of the emperor’s 
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death, the AuBtrians were completely defeated, (^he Trench now 
laid siege to the capital of Piedmon t, Jfau:i^ and this pressing 
danger again called Prince Eugene across the Alps. The siege was 
entrusted to a royal favourite, La Feuillade, while Vendome under- 
took to oppose the advance of the Austrian general. But just at 
this critical juncture he was recalled to take the place of Villeroy, 
who had been disgraced at Ramillies. is doubtful whether 
Vendome could have held his own against ] ^gen e ; it was certain 
that his succesors, the duke of Orleans and Marsin, could not. The 
Austrians attacked the French position, and carried all before them. 
Marsin was killed, and the whole army routed. Orleans, a man of 
considerable ability, wished to make a stand at Casale, but his 
defeated trooM would not follow him, and fled in cpnfusion towards 
the Alps, ®ot only was Turin relieved, but the French cause 
in I#aly was luine^ A small Austrian force entered Naples, and 
proclaimed Charle^III. without opposition. The pope found it 
necessary to acknowledge the archduke as king of Spain. 

^ The Portuguese alliance had meanwhile opened the peninsula to 
^the allied -forces, and extended the objects of the war. Hitherto 
the allies had aimed only at a partition of the Spanish monarchy. 
\15ut the king of Portugal could never be secure as long as Philip V. 
V remained at Madrid, and henceforth the allies endeavoured to transfer 
the whole monarchy to the archduke Charl es. An English fleet es- 
corted the archduke to Lisbon in 1704, but all attempts to invade 
Spain from the west proved futile. The English commander, Sir 
George Rooke, gained an important success by surprising G [j|iralta r 
(August 4, 1704), which England has ever since retaine^ The 
archduke now proceeded to Catalonia, which had lately been 
alienated by the conduct of Philix^ V. The command of the 
English forces was undertaken by the brilliant but eccentric 
earl of Peterborough. Barcelona capitulated (Oct., 1706), 
and ^harles 111. was acknowledged as king by the provinces of 
Cataloiiia, Aragon and Valencia^ A great effort was made by 
Philip V. in the next year to r^ver the lost provinces. Barce- 
lona was blockaded by land and sea, and was on the point of 
surrender when it was relieved by the arrival of the allied fleet. 
Philip s army was dispersed, and he could only return to Madrid by 
getting round to Roussillon and crossing the Pyrenees. No sooner 
had he arrived there than he wm forced to retreat by n. double attack 
from Portugal and the west, ^he allies entered Madrid in triumph, 
and Charles III. was proclaimed in the capital of SpaiA 

Thus in one year the French had been driven fKtaa Italy and 
the Netherlands, and for the moment their cause seemed ruined in 
the peninsula, ^ut the Spanish crown was saved to the Bourbons 
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by the provincial jealousies still Existing in that countr^ Castile 
and Aragon, although subject to the same ruler evdf^ince the 
^marriage of Ferdi^d ind Isabella^ had liever laid aside their 
mutual hostility, (uhe Castilians refused to accept a king who 
came to them supp<^ed by Aragonese force^ And their Catholic 
bigotry was aroused by the predominance oflprotestantism among 
the allies. Charles 111. was called “ the Most Catholic King by the 
grace of heretics.” (An outburst of popular feeling drove the allies 
from Madrid and restored Philip V. (October, 1706). The allied 
forces ^Yere now commanded by Ruvigny, a French refugee,* and 
contained a regiment of Camisards under their old leader Cavalier. 
The men whom Louis’ bigotry had driven from his kingdom 
became everywhere the most bitter enemies of their former 
monarch, (ifhe Franco-Spanish army was led by the duke of 
£ei3Kiek2)a natural son of James II. and Arabella ChurcSfllfSna 
thus a nephew of Marlborough. He seems to have possessed much 
of his uncle’s military capacity, and proved one of the most einkaent 
and trustworthy of French generals. He drove the allies out of 
Castile into Valencia, and when Ruvigny attempted to resume the 
offensive he completely defeated him in the battle 
(April, 1707). Cavalier’s regiment was cut to pieces and the allied 
army dispersed. (Valencia and Aragon were compelled to submit to 
Philip.\ Charles ill. still held Barcelona, and thus kept his hold on 
Cataloma, but there seemed little prospect of his wresting the 
crown from his rival. 

§ 28. It was not in Spain alone that the French arms were success- 
ful in 1707. Everywhere the progress of the allies seemed checked. 
Villars, who in the preceding year had remained inactive for want 
of forces, was now strong enough to cross the Rhine and to force the 
lines of Stolhofen, which were weakened by the recent death of 
Lewis of Baden. The French advanced almost as far as the 
Danube carrying all before them. Although compelled to fall back 
across the Rhine by a superior force under the elector of Hanover, 
Villars had collected a large booty, and had given renewed courage 
to the French soldiers. And his successes also affected the campaign 
in the Netherlands. Marlborough had to send reinforcements to 
Germany, and thus weakened could effect nothing of importance. 
Vendome was enabled to maintain his defensive position and to 
protect the provinces which still remained in French hands. Great 
excitement was aroused in this year by the appearance in Germany 
of the brilliant warrior Charles XII. of Sweden. Louis XIV. made 
great efforts to entice him to his side. But Charles was directly 
opposed to the religious policy of the French king, and a personal 
visit from Marlborough decided him to remain neutral. He quitted 
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Saxony to resume hostilities against Russia, which was rapidly rising 
to greatness imder Peter the Great. 

§ 29.^Tie comparative successes of 1707 were a poor compensa- 
tion for me financial exhaustion which the great war was causing in 
Prance.)Every method of raising money, honest or dishonesty had been 
^^.Sesortod to by Louis and his minister Chamillart. Old taxes were 
^ increased, and new ones imposed ; offices were created merely in 
.order to sell them ; the value of the coinage was* arbitrarily raised. 
(The kingdom seemed rapidly advancing towards bankrupt^ and 
the mfsery among the lower classes ijas appalling. Regardless of 
.^the murmurs, more or less distinct of his people, Louis pursued his 
way with truly royal obstinacy. *His displ^ure was visited on all 
^who ventured an unfavourable cnticismon his government. F^nelon, 
the blameless archbishop of Cambray and the tutor of the young 
duke of Burgundy, was susjiected of satirical intentions in his 
TeUmaqUe, and was exiled from the court. Vauban, touched by 
the fwj^ular miseries, published a scheme for an equitable readjust- 
ment of taxation. Louis, indignant at his presumption and 
forgetful of his past services, ordered'the book to be burnt, and the 
patriotic author, unable to bear disgrace, died soon afterwards. But 
evils could not be removed by punishing those who pointed them 
out. Chamillart, worn out and despairing, petitioned for leave to 
retire. The king at first refused, but finally transferred the ffiiances 
to Desmarets, a nephew of Colbert, and endowed with soiMnoi^his 
uncle’s abilities. His appointment restored the public credit for a 
moment and enabled new supplies to bo reused on loan. .With 
these&ouis determine4 on a grand effort for 1708, and actually set 
on fo^ five armies.j Besides this, another attempt was made in 
favour of the Stuarts. A French fleet received orders to convey 
the Pretender to Scotland, where public opinion was hostile to 
England on account of the recent U nion (17Q7 V But the naval 
supremacy of England was now firmly established, and the expedi- 
tion was lucky in being able to return in safety to Dunkirk, ^t 
was in the Netherlands, however, that the French king decided to 
strike a decisive blow. An enormous army was raised, not without 
great difficulty, but with almost inexplicable fatuity Louis entrusted 
the joint command to the duke of Burgundy and Vendome. No 
two men could be more utterly different in character, the former 
Xnous a^ methodical, the latter a libertine and the most irregular 
and eegentric of strategists. Their quarrels ensured the failure of 



Charles HI., which only ribminally concealed the domination of the 
bated Dutch Calvinists, They welcomed the French fts deliverer*. 
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' Ghent, Bruges and othX tSFDIi hastened to open their gates to 
them. Marlborough, hampered as usual by divisions among the 
allies^ despaired for a moment of success, bpt his courage was 
restored by the arrival of Eugene, who had dig^tisrously eluded the 
Pl-ench under Berwick and made his way to Brussels. Burgundy 
and Vendcfliie, disputing almost every movement, were now advanc- 
ing nn -There the alUes att^ed them and^^^iped a 

complete vktory. ThA vfrtnn^ a fortress 

of great strength, which was ragardeu as 'Cuban’s malfc'erpiece and 
which was defended by Bojiffiers '♦ith a largo force. Eugene 
undertook the conduct of the siege, wSil e M adb oLO iigh caveiod.him 
from attack. The disputes between the'^IVeT^h commanded were 
embittered by the arrival 6*f Bewick, who, out of jealousy of Vendome, 
supported the duke of Burgundy. Vendome wished to attack 
Marlborough,* but was finally overruled, and Lille was left to its 
fate. ^J^ufflers, after a h^pic defence, was forced to surrender 
(December 8, 1708). Ghent, Bruges and the whole of Flanders 
had to submit^ 

^0 these military disasters were added an%mpty treasury and 
faminet The winter of 1708-9 was eSfeessively cold in France, and 
4ho general misery fouijd* expression in a discontent that might 
^^lasily become rebelliolly' Louis XIV., -whose dyUastic policy was 
the cause of these evil^was atiiiast compelled to give way and to 
Implore peace. His minister, Torcy, was despatched to the * trium- 
virate * who directed the affairs of the allies, Eugene, Marlborough 
and Heinsius. , These men were the hitter opponents of Louis KIV, 
^nd wer$ determined to weaken and humiliate him as the enemy of 
Europe. -Their chief demands were, the exclusion of the Bourbons 
frpm all share in the Spanish monarchy, the erection of a strong 
harrier for Holland^ and the restoration to the empire of all acquisi- 
tions made since the peace of, Westphalia. These demands were 
perhaps not too excessive, considering "tlie condition of France and 
the successes, of the allies. But to these they added the exasperat- 
ing condition that fcouis should himself assist in expelling his 
grandson from the- S^ish dominions. With a reminiscence of his 
old greatness he declared that if Ke must fight, it should be against 
his enemies rather than his own children, and broke off tho 
negotiations. By Torcy’s advice he published a direct appeal to 
the nation, detailing all the circumstances and calling on them for 
assistance. His subjects, touched by this unparalleled condescension 
of their ageil ruler, r^pqnded, wit^ enthusiasm, army 

was raised and entrusted to Villars^ the only general who ^had mkt 
with no great disaster. He w^a unable to prevent Marlborough from 
taking Toumay, but blockedl^is way to Mona, At MaMaaiiet th<r 

a 
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tftost stubbornly contested battle of the war was fought (^pt. 11, 
1709). V illars was wounded and the army retreated under Boufflers. 
Though the allies were nominally victorious, and Mons surrendered 
to them, they suffered enormous losses, far more than their opponentp 
The courage of tlie French was immensely raised when they leami^ 
that the invincible Marlborough might be faced without the 
certaintv^f defeat£| 

§ 30.^ouis wa^ able to resume negotiations in 1710 on somewhat 
better terniSjJ A congress met at Gertruydenburg, and the French 
offered great concessions. The acknowledgment of Charles III., 
the withdrawal of all assistance fron^ Philip V., the cession of the 
barrier Tortresses to the Dutch, and the restoration of all territory 
acquired since the time of Richelieu, seemed sufficient to satisfy the 
most exacting of enemies. But the triumvirate were inexorable. 
Tl\ey maintained that there could be no valid security for Philip’s 
abdication, unless the French supported^the allies in compelling it. 
On this ]:x)int Louis could not in honour give way, and the 
negotiations came to an end. All the time the war continued, to 
the constant disadvantage of the French. Douai, Aire, Bethunc, 
and a number of other towns were taken. Villars, with an inferior 
force, could do nothing but save Arras from attack. Louis’ acqui- 
sitions in the north, which he had hoi)ed to form into an unassail- 
able frontier, had been conquered one after another. The allies had 
now advanced to the old borders of France, and, if they could^ only 
liold together, seemed likely to invade and to conquer the kingdom, 
^ut this was not to be. It was soon made evi^nt that the 
alifts, in pressing too hardly upon Louis, had injured' their o^i 
' ^usc^ Public opinion, an important though incalculable force, 
’sympathised with the king who so resolutely refused to turn against 
his grandson, (^t the very moment when aftairs seemed most 
hopeless, when touis himself had determined to induce Philip to 
make a voluntary abdication, more favourable prospects show’ed 
themselve^ It was from Spain that the first good news came to 
France. There the war had been by no means terminated by the 
triumph of Philip V. in 1707. The archduke Charles still held out 
in Catalonia, and in 1710, strengthened by reinforcements from 
England under Stanhope, and from Austria under Stahremberg, was 
able once more to take the offensive. The Franoo-Spanish forces 
were defeated at Saragossa, and, by Stanhope’s advice, Charles once 
more^ccupied Madrid. But the geographical position of the 
Simnish capital makes it one of the least important towns of Spain 
from a military point of view. No advantage was gained by its 
occupation, and the people remained resolute in their attachment to 
the Bourbon king. The presence Of the Protestant English roused 
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all the religious antipathies of the orthodox Castilians. Charles 
soon found it advisable to evacuate Madrid. And now VendomeC 
appeared in Spain to recover the reputation he had lost at , 

Attacking Stanhope at Brihuega, he took jM-isoners tne whole j 
English detachment^ Following up his success, he completely | 
defeated Stahremberg at Y^lla Viniosa . This victory secured to 
Philip V, the Spanish crown. Aragon and Valencia were reduced, j 
and the archduke was once more coniyigtsii tq 

(still more favourable to the French was the ministerial revolution 
that took place at this time in Englanj^ Anne was by nature 
inclined to the Tory party, to which power had been entrusted at ( 
the commencement of her reign. But the opposition of the Tories 
to the continental war forced Marlborough, whose influence was 
supreme with the queen, to rely more and more upon the Whigs, 
j^d at last a* purely Whig ministry was formed under Godolphin. 
^ut English public opinion was gradually turning against the 
costly and apjmrently endless war. The losses at Malplaquet made 
a profound impression. The duchess of Marlborough, so long domi- 
nant at the court, was supplanted in the queen’s favour by Mrs. 
Masham.' The impeachment of Sa^igjjfijBlior a sermon against the 
Whig theories alarmed Anne for the safety of the established 
church, ([he Whigs were turned out of office to make room for the 
Tories under Harley and St,j[ohnI^ The new ministers at once set 
themselves to reverse the policym their predecessors, and opened 
secret negotiations with France. 

(At this juncture a decisive event occurred. The emperor, Joseph ^ 
I., died in April 1711, without children. The lieiF to his territories 
was the archduke Chaiies, the claimant of the Spanish crown, who 
became emiieror as To allow him to obtain the 

Spanish succession would be to revive the empire of Charles V.,' 
and would be even more dangerous to the balance of Europe thanj 
the recognition of Philip V, Thus the attitude of the allies was in 
a moment completely changed. The object for which they had 
been making such immense exertions was now a result to be averted 
at any cost, j 

§ 31. Tlfffse events seemed to make peace inevitable, but till the 
terms could be arranged, the war continued. Marlborough still held 
his command in the Netherlands, and was preparing for the projected 
invasion of France. He broke through the lines which Villars had 
fortified, and invested Bouchain, which surrendered. But this was 
his last success. His enemies in England at last had the courage 
to recall him, and he was deprived of all his offices. The duke' of 
Ormond, who succeeded to his command, received orders ^o act 
strictly on the defensive. The preliminaries of p^ee had already 
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been arranged between Torcy and St. John, now viscount 
Bolingbroke. In January, 1712, the diplomatists met in congress 
at U j^recht. The emperor was still eager to prolong the war, and 
sent Eugene to London. But the great commander met with 
nothing but insults, and was convinced that he must carry on the 
war alone. England and France agreed to a truee in May, and 
Louis ceded Dunkirk as a pledge for the honesty of his designs. In 
spite of this defection, Eugene had still a large army, with which he 
laid siege to Landrecies, as a preliminary to an invasion of France. 
But the danger was averted by a brilliant move on the part of 
Villars. He determined to break the enemy’s line of communica- 
tions by an attack on Denain, which was held by the Dutch. The 
design was as happily conducted as it was conceived. Eugene 
hurried up, just in time to witness the defeat of his allies. The 
siege of Landrecies was raised, and Villars, after reducing Douai, 
Quesnay, and Bouchain, returned in triumph to Paris. France was 
secure and a powerful impulse was given to the negotiations at 
Iltjrecbt. 

(jThe great object of England, which took the lead in the negotia- 
tions, was to prevent the union of the crowns of France and Spain 
on the same head. Accordingly two alternatives were offered to 
Philip V. : either the Italian provinces of Spain with the prospect 
of the succession in France,' or Spain and the Indian empire with a 
renunciation of all claims to the Fren ch cro wn. He at once decided 
in favour of the country which had shown such devoted attach- 
ment to him. In a sitting of the Cortes he formally renounced all 
rights to the French succession.^ At the same time the two nearest 
princes of royal blood in France; the dukes of Berry and Orleans, 
made a similar renunciation of all claims upon Spain. Thus all 
obstacles in the way of peace were removed. The Dutch, who were 
at first inclined to stand out, and were bitter againgjt the defection 
of England, gave way after the battle of Denain. wn the 11th of 
May, 1713, the series of treaties known as t^ ^ p fPf * * TTkilflht. 

were signed ^ all the belligerent powers^ except the emperor. 
Philip V. was recognised as king of Spain and the Indies, on con- 
dition of the above-mentioned renunciation. England reaped the 
. greatest advantages from the war of which she had borne the chiet 
Iburden. The Protestant succession was secured, and the Stuarts ex- 
cluded from France. The cession of Gibraltar and Minorca established 
Englis h predominance in the Mediterranean . Dunkirk was to be dis- 
mantled. Newfoundland, Acadia (Nova Scotia), an d Hudson’s B a y 
were ceded by France, and a favourable commercial treaty was’Son- 
cluded. Spain also made great commercial concessions to England. 
The Dutch obtained the coveted barrier fortresses of the Spanish 
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Netherlands, The duke of 

Savo^L r eceived Sicily with the title of ki% Pn psia. was recog- 
nisedas a kingdom, and obtained Upper GelderlanA It is a lasting 
disgrace to the allies that no stipulations were rSade in &your of 
the Catalans, who had rendered loyal service during the war, and 
were now left to the tender mercies of the Spanis h monarc hy, 

§ 32. The emperor refused to accept the treaty of Utrecht, and 
continued the war against France. Louis XIV., with the help of 
Desmarets, raised the necessary funds for a last campaign. Villars 
took the command of the army, and it was soon evident that 
' Austria, unsupported by the allies, was no match for France. After 
reducing Landau, Villars crossed the Rhine, and in spite of the 
efforts of Eugene, besieged and reduced Freiburg. Those successes 
forced the enqjiejiff-Iaxome to terms. The two generals undertook 
the negotiations, and t he C )^ Rastadt was con cluded j rith 

Charles VI. (fiarch, 1714). Soon altellwarSs*^^ 
treSlyvc^s^arranged at Baden with the whole empire, ^he emperor^ 
received as his share of the Spanish inheritance. J^a ^s^ Milan. 
Man tiifli anil g^rditiigA A hmit the Netherlands ho was to make his own 
terms with Hollan<L He agreed to restore the electors of Bavaria 
and Cologne to their territories and rights. France kept Landau, 
Strasburg and Alsace, but ceded Freiburg, Breisach, Kehl and all 
other places which the French occupied on the right bank of the 
Rhine. Thus the general pacification of Europe was at last 
completed. 

V. Last Yeaes op Louis XIV. 

§33,^hae France was occupied with the great war, the internal 
i Agitation on religious questions continued to attract attention. 
^The' Huguenots were finally crushed by the reduction of the 
Cevennes, but the Jansenists still existed, and with increased 
influence. As Louis XIV. grew older, he fell more and more under 
the influence of the Jesuits, who sought to identify the Catholic 
cause with that of the monarchy.^ His confessor was no longer 
the mild and politic La Chaise, "But Le Tellier, a peasant’s son, 
harsh and cruel, and living only in the narrow interests of his order, 
^’he result was that every element of opposition to the government 
•was naturally inclined to Jansenism."^ The disasters of the war and 
the reckless financial administration'msed the sect to the greatest 
importance. Noailles, the successor of Harlay in the archbishopric 
of Paris, was himself a moderate Jansenist, and took under his 
patronage a book by Quesnel, which the Jesuits accused of con- 
taining heretical doctrines. Louis, who had always aimed at 
the absolute imity of France both in religion and politics, could 
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not tolerate the existence of a sect which divided the nation into 
two hostile cam^ Moreover, he ^w among the Jansenists all 
those tendencies represented which he had tried to crush; the 
constitutional longings of the old Fronde, the independence of the 
nobles, the provincial liberties, and the exclusion of state control in 
church matters. It was easy for Le Tellier to induce him to take 
vigorous measures. The first step was directed against Port Royal, 
the original home of Jansenism. The monastery was now occupied 
only by aged nuns, as the admission of novices had been long 
prohibited. They were called upon to sign a declaration acknow- 
ledging the heresies of their first teacher, but they preferred 
martyrdom to submission. Accordingly the aged ladies were 
forcibly dispersed and some of them imprisoned, and the monastery 
of Port Royal was rased to the ground. Not content with this, 
the Jesuits induced pope Clement XI. to issue the bull Unigenitmy 
in which he explicitly condemned Quesnels book which the 
archbishop of Paris had formally approved. This exercise of papal 
authority produced the greatest ferment. Noailles and eight other 
bishops refused to accept it and were supported by the Parliament 
of Paris and a crowd of followers. The king was induced to support 
the bull and to regard the opposition as a revolt against the royal 
authority. A persecution followed, less important and less open 
than that of the Protestants, but quite as discreditable. The 
number of sufferers is reckoned at thirty thousand of the most 
cultured and orderly classes. They were allowed no trial, but 
were arbitrarily imprisoned by lettres de cachet, Noailles was 
allowed to escape through the favour of Madame de Maintenon, 
whose niece was married to the archbishop’s nephew. This secret 
and cowardly persecution casts a gloom over the closing years of 
Louis’ reign. 

§ 34. The general depression which overspread the court at this 
time and which contrasts so strongly with the gaiety and festivities of 
Louis’ youth, was caused in the first place by the military disasters 
and the universal misery of the people, but was dee 2 )eneJ by losses 
in the royal family. In a country like France, where centralisation 
had been carried to extremes, and everything centred round tlxe 
monarch, such losses had a far more general and definite imix)rtance 
than in constitutionally governed countries. And Louis had always 
laid great stress on the position and alliances of the members of his 
family. He wished to form them into a separate caste between the 
crown and the great nobles, and thus to lower the latter in the 
social scale. It was an inestimable advantage to him that his only 
biother showed none of those tendencies towards independent 
action which had been so common with 2 )rcYious lu-inces of the 
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blood. Philip, who bocamo duke of Orleans on the death of his 
uncle Gaston^ , was always completely submissive to his elder 
brother. He supported his domestic policy; he rendered substantial 
military service as long as he was allowed to lead armies, and where 
fraternal jealousy withlield this occupation, he retired contentedly 
to St. Cloud, where he imitated the superior grandeur of Versailles. 
He was married twice, first to Henrietta of England, the favourite 
of king and court, and the negotiator of the treaty of Dover, and 
afterwards to Charlotte Elisabeth of the Palatinate, whose obstinate 
adherence to the customs and principles of her fatherland made her 
a conspicuous but isolated figure at the royal court. One son, 
Philip, was bom of his marriage, and on his father’s death in 1701 
he became duke of Orleans. He was a man of considerable and 
versatile talents, but he disgraced them by a libertinism which was 
without jMirallel even in those days. The king, who became more 
decorous than ever in his later years, regarded his nephew with the 
gravest suspicion and mistrust. 

Louis himself had only one son, the dauphin , with whose educa- 
tion the greatest pains wore taken. The Delphi n edition of the 
classics was drawn up for his special use, and it was for him that 
Bossuet wrote his imiversal history. But all these pains were 
thrown away. He grew up without any intellectual tastes, and 
])lays a very subordinate part in the history of the reign. His 
father’s wishes were law to him, and he unhesitatingly adopted 
Louis’ religious and dynastic policy. He was married to a Bavarian 
princess, who lived unhappily with him, but brought him t hree 
sons, the dukes of Burgundy,. Anjou, and Berry, The second of 
these became king of Spain as Philip V. Besides these legitimate 
descendants, Louis had a number of natural children, who also 
absorbed a great share of his attention. These, too, he was prepared 
to exalt above the heads of the great nobles. The most important 
of them were his two sons by Madame de Montespan, who were 
created duke of Maine and count of Toulouse. They had been early 
separated from their mother and entrusted to tlie care of Madame 
do Maintenon, who seems to have felt for them an affection which 
they reciprocated. The duke of Maine received high military 
command and the important governorship of Languedoc. The 
count of Toulouse was made admiral of the fleet. For his natural 
(laughters, too, Louis secured lofty alliances, and employed them to 
bin(i the nobles closer to his person. One was married to the prince 
of Conti ; another to a grandson of the great Cond4 ; and a third to 
the young Philip of Orleans, much to the disgust of that prince’s 
mother, who had German notions on the subject of rank and 
.birth. 
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Qin 1711 the dauphin, who had so long been regarded as the 
successor to the throne, and was expected to continue his father’s 
policy, died suddenly and unexpectedly of small-pox^ His death 
attracted universal attention to his eldest son, the duke of Burgundy, 
who now became dauphin. His education at the hands of F^nelon 
had been far more successful than that of his father. He had 
become learned and devout, and what was more important, had 
conceived a real desire to appreciate and to remedy the grievances 
of the people. He had little sympathy for the policy and character 
of his grandfather, and held himself as much as possible aloof from 
the court. His accession to the throne would probably have altered 
many of his views, but must have proved a great era in the history of 
France. His wife, a daughter of the duke of Savoy, was in every 
respect the antithesis of her husband, but in spite of this she was 
devotedly attached to him, and would have supplied many of the 
deficiences of his character. Light-hearted and anxious to please, 
she delighted in the court festivities, and the charm of her 
out-spoken gaietv comidetely won over the king and even Madame 
de Maintenon. (The grief of the court was intense when the 
dauphine was seized with fever in February, 1712, and died after 
a few days’ illness. But the grief became consternation when the 
dauphin, scarcely a week afterwards, fell a victim to the same 
disease. The hopes and exi)ectations of every disinterested patriot 
had been based on his accession, and they were suddenly dashed 
to the ground. Two sons had been bom to the dauphin, but the 
elder followed his parents to the grave, and the younger, an infant 
two years old, was only saved by the most careful nursing. These 
deaths following so closely after each other, were a terrible blow to 
the old king. The family on which he had based such hopes seemed 
suddenly annihilated. The one great-grandchild was a sickly 
infant whom no one expected to survive. The second grandson 
was the king of Spain, who was excluded from all prospect of 
succession. There remained of the king’s direct descendants only 
the duke of Berry, who possessed neither virtue nor ability, but who 
seemed destined to rule France either as regent or as king. But 
in 1714 this prince also died in the same sudden manner and with 
the same symptoms as his relatives. 

§ 35. This fourth death suddenly gave the ix)8ition of first prince 
of the blood to the king’s nephew, Philip of Orleans, and in the 
natural course of things he would become regent on Louis’ death. 
But popular rumour persistently accused him of having poisoned all 
who stood between him and this position. There were suspicious 
circumstances attending the deaths of the princes, and Orleans’ 
character was such that no crime was considered impossible. 
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Louis XIV. probably did not share the prevalent suspicion, but he 
had always disliked his nephew, and could not endure the idea of 
leaving the government in his hands. To avoid this he determined 
to strain his royal authority to the utmost. In J uly, 1714, he issued 
an edict by which he conferred on his two natural sons, Maine and 
Toulouse, the rank of princes of the blood royal, and declared them 
heirs to the throne in case of the failure of the legitimate line. 
This attempt to treat the crown , as a private property, and the 
violation of the laws of morality and religion, provoked the greatest 
discontent, especially among the nobles, who felt themselves most 
directly injured and insulted. Regardless of this prevalent senti- 
ment, the king made a last will, nominating the duke of Maine 
guardian of the infant heir to the throne, and appointing a council 
of Regency, of which the duke of Orleans was to be only president. 
Thus he hoped to secure the continuance of his policy. Orleans 
would be excluded from personal influence over the young king, and 
was to be powerless in the council against the duke of Maine and 
the Jesuits. This attempt to prolong his arbitrary will, even after 
his death, was the last important act of the grand monarque,*' 
He had the mortifleation of seeing the House of Hanover established 
in England by Geoi^e I.’s accession, to the perpetual exclusion 
of his prot^g^s the Stuarts. (On Sept. 1, 1715, Louis XIV.’s 
long and eventful reign came to an end^ and his infant great- 
grandson became king, as Louis XV. Madame de Maintenon, who 
had long wearied of her husband and the gilded slavery in which 
she lived with him, retired at once to St. Cyr, where she had 
established a school for the daughters of noble families. There she 
spent the rest of her life in absolute retirement, and died in 1719. 

Louis XIV. succeeded to a strong centralised monarchy, which/ 
had been established by fiichelieu, and saved by Mazarin. (in his^^ 
ddihestic government he followed 1£Ke lines which they had laid 
down, with the important difference that the king himself took the 
place fonnerly held by the minister. ^ILinstitutions which claimed 
to check or control the government were weakened or destroyed. 
The States-General feR into oblivicm, and the Parliament was 
reduced to submission. The religious unity, which to other rulers 
' had appeared desirable but dangerous, was effec"ted by the repression 
of Huguenots and Jansenists, though at the expense of much that 
was best and most wholeTOme in the life of Ern|^jg[. ' The nobles 
were excluded from the poliHcal influence which had once seemed 
to be their inalienable right. At the same time their allegiance to 
the crown was secured by exemptions and social privileges, which 
raised theln above the other classes, but, by arousing jealousy and 
hatred, proved the ultimate cause of their downfaU. Members of . 
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were raised to official power, and even to rank, but 
tile class from which they sprang reaped no benefit from their 
ekyation. (The reckless expenditure in royal magnificence and 
aggressive wars dest roy ed the co m mercial prosper ity which the 
monarchy had once attempted to fosteQ The work of Colbert 
i perished almost before it was accompliaheaT The misery which ^e 
I king caused and disre gard^ , gave an origin and a justification to 
^ theories of opposition, ^Ich were destined to ripen into revolution. 

In his foreign policy Louis was marvellously successful as long as 
he was content to follow the footsteps of Richelieu and Mazarin. 
France, by successive acquisitions, acquired a frontier which was 
almost impregnable, and which was never wholly overstepiied, even 
in the subsequent period of military failure. But Louis’ successes 
made him regardless of the necessary limits of h^s (Forget- 

ting the means by which France had risen to such greathess, he 
first alienated his Protes^ ;ant alli es, and then, under these altered 
conditions, recommenced his old quarrel with his Catholic neighbours^ 
In the struggle that ensued, France displayed an abundance and 
readiness of resource that dismayed and astounded Europe. But 
these extraordinary exertions were too exhausting to last, and the 
result was a defeat which narrowly escaped becoming a conquest. 

It would have been well for Louis’ reputation if he could have died 
before the revocation of the Edict ^of Nantes, or i 

dio^trejUjjj^^ By the disastrous poKcyoOnesuccesSon | 

due only to his dynastic ambition, he forfeited all ch]i,ims | 
to the gratitude of France, while he earned the roprobatoil-«£-l 
Europe. 
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CHAPTER XIV. ; 

PETER THE GREAT AND CHARLES XII. 

§ i. Decline of Sweden and rise of Russia. § 2. Peter the Great ; char- 
acter and policy ; his travels ; domestic reforms. § 3. Hostility to 
Sweden ; triple alliance between Russia, Poland, anil Denmark. § 4. 
Charles XII. of Sweden ; attack on Denmark ; treaty of Travendahl. 
§ 5. Defeat of the Russians at Narwa : conquest of Livonia and 
Courland ; Charles decides to attack Poland. § G. Condition . of 
Poland ; Swedish success in 1702-3 ; Augustus renews the alliance 
with Russia ; election of Stanislaus Leezinski ; reduction of Lithuania. 
§ 7, Charles XII. in Saxony ; Augustus compelled to resign the Polish 
crown ; camp at Altranstadt. § 8. Charles XII. marches towards 
Moscow ; his defeat at Pultawa. . § 9. Revival of the triple alliance 
against Sweden. § 10. Charles XII. at Bender; alliance with the 
Porte ; critical position of the^ Czar ; treaty of the Pruth ; Charles 
quits Turkey. § 11. Events in the North during Charles* absence | 
ministry^ of Gbrz. § 12. Sweden allied with Russia and with Spain ; 
chimerical schemes; death of Charles XII. § 13. Accession of (Jlrica 
Eleanor; establishment of an oligarchy in Sweden; execution of 
Garz ; treaties of pence. § 14. Government of Peter the Great; 
family policy ; death of the Czar. § 15. Reigns of Catharine I. and 
Peter II. ; accession of Anne of Courland. 

§ 1. In the 17th century Sweden, thanks to a succession of able 
sovereigns, and to the military ardour of its inhabitants, had 
attained to a position in Europe wholly disproportionate to its 
resources. This position could in the nature of things be only tem- 
iwrary, and the decline of Sweden would have been as unimjiortant 
as it was inevitable, but that it _wa8 accompanied by the rise of 
a nother power of vastly superior strength ap d e xte nt, whic^f or goo d, 
or evil has exercised the greatest influence on Egro pe^p j^lsto rv. 
Russia had emerged from the Tartar yoke, and under Iwan the 
Terrible had obtained immense extensions of territory in the east 
and south. But as yet it was hardly a European power, 
^^adision,jya8^ its jny jljjsatiQn. 80 far^.as.lt, .baiL..anx>.JW 
Aftifttic. Its only n orL Ar changel, was closed for more than half 
the year by ice, and was at all times difficult of access. To enable 
Russia to enter into the European state-system, andjto obtain even 
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a superficial amount of western civilisation, further increase of 
territory was necessary, and a connection must be estal^bed with 
the Black Sea and th^ Baltid^ The dispersion of the territories of 
the Order of tlie Sword had offered an opportunity for acquisitions 
W the Baltic, but the attempt had failed. Sweden and Poland had 
^^hared the coveted lands, and ynsaia rema ined exc lu ded ihan fre e 
jcon tac t with~the..wfist. T o n gverse this con^^ of things was the 
fcrand design of Peter and its accomplishment rightly earned 
pir Him the title of “ the Great.” 

§ 2. Peter had been recognised as Czar in 1682, on the death ot 
Feodor, his half-brother Iwan being passed over as incapable, and his 
half-sister Sophia as a woman. But Sophia was too ambitious to 
remain content with the life of seclusion to which Asiati^id^ con- 
demned her. With the help of the gi^rds\yho“hM been 

instituted by Iwan the Terrible, she organized a revolution, which 
ended in the acknowledgment of Iwan and Peter as joint Czars, and 
of herself as real ruler of the empire. This arrangement laste d only 
till ^Q89. when Peter, conscious of his ability to rule, drove his 
sister into a cloister, and assumed the supreme control of the 
‘government. It is difficult for the modern student to realise the 
character of this extraordinary man. ^ Personally he was a savage, 
cruel, lustful, regardless of human life, stained with the grossest 
crimes, yet at the same time, undoubtedly the ablest and the 
most successful ruler of his timeA It is as if a criminal of the 
lower classes were called upon to govern, and were found to be 
endowed with the highest of c nTiatriiriivP 

^jVom the first Peter realize^ c learly fne objects before him, and 
^ever for a moment relaxed in hiTpursuLt of them. ; Bussia must 
.extend her frontiers to the south and west. European usages must 
4upplant the old-established customs which had come from Asia. 
Above all, the military system must be reorganised so as to enable 
Eussia to compete successfully with the western powers. Every- 
thing in church and state must be removed which could restrict the; 
rhbsolute authority of the Czar. There were great obstacles in the 
^way.’^ The Russians were madly jealous of foreigners, and were 
devoE^ly attached to the usages and institutions of their ancestors. 
But these obstacles were trampled under foot by the reckless 
energy of the Czar It is quite possible to doubt the wisdom of 
Peter’s reforms, to say that a superficial civilisation was forced upon 
a people unprepared and unfitted to receive or appreciate it. But 
there can be no question of the enormous influence which was 
exercised by the genius of a single man. Russia has had to follow, 
more or less unwillingly, in the lines laid down for her by Peter the 
Great. 
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Peter’s first act, after he began to reign> was his intervention in 
Jbhe Turkish war, by which he obtained possession of Azof, and thus 
• opened a connexion with the Black Sea. In 1697 he started on the 
first of his famous journeys. Passing through Prossitand Hanover, 
he spent most of his time in Holland and England. There he 
studied, not as a visitor, but as a workman, the arts and employ- 
ments of an industrial community. More than 700 skilled artisans 
were induced by him to emigrate to Bussia* On his return journey 
ho visited Vienna, and was preparing to go to Venice, when he was 
recalled by the news of disturbances at home. His absence had been 
taken advantage of by the opponents of reform to^attempt a revolu- 
tion. It was proposed to expel all foreigners, to replace Peter by 
his infant son Alexis, and to give the regency to Sophia during the 
latter’s minority. The priests were at the bottom of the scheme, 
and the StrbUsi were to be employed to carry it out. But these 
forces were no match for the small body of regular troops which 
Peter had already formed under a Scotchman, Gordon. The move- 
ment was practically suppressed before Peter arrived to take 
vengeance. The ringleaders were barbarously punished, and Peter 
himself is said to have wielded the executioner’s axe. Sophia was 


confined in a narrow cell, at the window of which three of the 
;a*ebels were hanged, with a petition to her in their hands.^ • 
^O'he suppression of the revolt gave Peter the opportunity to 
. Introduce some of his The disbanded and their 

^lace taken by an army formed on the European model , and 
consisting of eighteen regiments of infantry (2000 men in each) and 
two regiments of dragoons. Bussian custom s, and especially the 
practice of wearing a beard, were interdicted at court and among 
the nobles. ( W omen Tfilf ftmn the oriental seclusion in 

which they mwi hitherto been kept, and the Czar invited both sexes 
to his entertainments Noble s were compelled to educate them- 
^Ives and to travel, tmder penalty of forfeiting their iwok. I 
Nobility was made to depend upon Beryi cfi.jafl3^^^ 

Peter act^lly sent his own wife into a cloister on account of her 

his 

thfl-f. r>f thfl church. Hitherto the Patriarch had occupied a position 


ijhsji, oTti e^chiirchr the PatrkSih lK^ ^cupel*a'ff>stlteh 

hardly inferior to that of the temporal sovereign. In 1700 the office 
became vacant, and Peter, instead of appointing a new Patriarch, 
had the duties performed by an administrator. This was only the 
prelude to further change. In 1721 he erected the “ Holy Synod ” 
which was to rule the church in complete subordination to the 
court. The Czar now became as supreme in ecclesiastical as in 

§3. TPeter the Great was now able to turn his attention to what 
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has proved the most permanently Im^rtaht of his successes, the 
^i^ition of aji .opening to the Bali^ That sea vras piwstically 
JA Swedish lake. Finland, Carelia, Ingria, Esthonia, Livonia and 
Jkhe greater part of Pomerania, all belonged to Sweden. ' Russia could 
^nly gain its desired object by the dismemberment of this Scandi- 
navian empire. And there were other powers interested in bringing 
this about. Poland, Bratidenburg, and Denmark had all suifcred 
^amsiderable losses to aggrandize Sweden, and were ready to seize 
any opportunity that offered of recovering their former te^^itor 5 ^ The 
arbitrary government of Charles XL (1660-1697) had alienated the 
subject populatioDis of his monarchy. Their resentment found a 
vigorous representative in John Reinhold Patku l, a Livonian noble, 
'who had represented the grievances of his country to Charles XL in 
1690, and had been condemned to death for his patriotic freedom ol 
speech. Escaping from prison he became the soul of the general 
hostility to Sweden, and was determined, with foreign assistance, to 
free Livonia from the hated oppressorJkHe first applied to Branden- 
burg, where a little earlier he might iSave found a ready hearer in 
the Great Elector, but he failed to make any impression on his 
sluggish son. Ultimately he turned to Augustus, elector of Saxony 
and since 1697 king of Poland.N Poland had a hereditary quarrel to 
fight out with Sweden, and the loss of Livonia and Esthonia was too 
recent to be forgottcn.J But Augustus was not influenced so much by 
Polish interests, as by a desire to make his power in his kingdom 
as absolute as it was in his electorate. The Poles were determined 
to restrict in every way the authority of the king whom they had 
chosen, and were resolutely hostile to the employment of Saxon 
troops within their borders. This opix)sition could,- only be over- 
come by the outbreak of war, and hence arose the willingness of 
Augustus and his minister Flemming to embark in a contest with 
Sweden. Qn November, 1699, Patkul was able to negotiate a 
treaty between Augustus and Peter, by which the latter was to 
obtain Ingria and Carelia, while Poland occupied Livonia and 
Esthonia.^ 

(a third member of the alliance against Sweden was found in 
Fr^erick IV. of penmar^fc The house of Oldenburg on their 
accession in 1449 hadumted to the Danish crown the duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein. But Christian HI, (1534-1668), out of 
, affection for his brother Odolf, had arranged a curiously intricate 
joint rule over these duchies. This arrangement, proved the source 
bf endless quarrels between the Danish kings and their relatives 
of the line of Holstein-Gottorp, the descendants of Odolf. The 
former were always endeavouring to annex the duchies te -their 
monarchy, while the dukes wished to make themselves independent. 
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Every time that a king of Denmark had almost succeeded in 
attaining his object, he was foiled by the intervention of the neigh- 
bouring powers. Finally, in 1689, the independence of Holstein 
had been guaranteed by England, Holland and Sweden, in the treaty 
of Altou^ This arrangement Frederick IV. was determined to 
overthron:^ But the duke of Holslein, another Frederick IV., had 
married the sister of Charles XII., who was devotedly attached 
to his brother-in-law. (The Danish king could only effect his object 
in defiance of Sweden. Therefore he readily undertook to invade 
Schleswig and Holstein, while the Poles and Prussians overran the 
Swedish provinces in the east of the Baltic 

It is interesting to compare this triple^ague of the north with 
the Grand Alliance which was arranged at the Hague almost at the 
same time. In the latter there was at least one common motive, 
hostility to France. But the northern powers were in pursuit of 
entirely personal and selfish objects, and sought only to use each 
other for their own ends. Augustus committed himself to the war 
without obtaining or even seeking the approval of the Poles. The 
king of Denmark cared nothing about the eastern Baltic if only he 
could acquire the coveted duchies. Peter the Great would not 
move a finger to put Poland in possession of Esthonia and Livonia, 
and thought only of making himself master of the mouth of the 
Neva. 

§ 4.taie allies based their hopes of success, not so much on their 
• united ^-operation, as on the supposed weakness of Sweden, In 
^1697 Charles XII., then fifteen years of age, had succeeded his 
lather Charles XT. jAs there were three years to claj^se before ho 
attained his majority, the regency was entrusted to his mother. 
But Charles, with the help of Count Piper, who became henceforth' 
his chief adviser, got this arrangement altered, and took the reins of 
government into his own hands. Hitherto he had been occupied 
only with hunting and similar amusements; and his youth and 
inexperience flattered his opponents with the prospect of an 
easy victory. But Charles was a bom soldier, conspicuous even 
among a race of military rulers. In 1700, the news reached him 
that the Danes had entered Schleswig, that Augustus II. had laid ^ 
siege to Riga, and that the Russians had advanced to Narwa. From 
that moment the young king gave up every other, occupation and 
devoted himself heart and soul to the trade of war^On the 8th of 
May he quitted Stockholm, which he never siw again. While 
Frederick IV. was in Holstein, the Swedish fleet sailed directly to 
the coast of Zeala n^ It was a great advantage to Charles that 
the maritime states, anxious to prevent the outbreak of war in the 
iiorth, hail sent a fleet intd the Baltic to compel the observance 
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the treaty of Altona* The Danes were unable to opiwse the 
-landing of the Swedes, and Copenhagen was defencelessA Denmark 
4 nust have fallen into the hands of the invaders but for the modiar 
tion of England and Holland. Frftderifikiy. was fortunate to escape 
with nothing worse than the peace of Travendahl (August 20, 
1700), by which he restored the independence of the duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp; and withdrew from all hostile all iancfiR against 
Sweden . 

§ 5. The other allies were not more fortunate. Riga was ably 
defended by Dalberg, and Augustus had to withdraw his troops with- 
out having effected anything, ^harles XII. was now able to meet 
the most formidable of his oppSnents, Russia. With little more 
tlj^a^n 8000 men he attacked an army of 63,500 before Xarwa."*) Peter 
withdrew before the conflict, either through the cowardice of 
jnexperienoe or, as he asserted, to seek reinforcements. The 
Russian troops were ill-trained and suspicious of the foreign officers 
who commanded them. The engagement was rather a panic than 
a battle. (The Swedes took more prisoners than their own numbers, 
and regaroTor their own safety compelled them to dismiss all the 
common soldiers. Thajacj^QEy, was^^ and decisive one, but 
its results were more fatal to Sweden than to Russia. Charles XII. 
was into xicate with success, deemed bimself invinci hliL and 
plsedmT^ene my''^^ and m<ij)abler^ Peter, bh the other 
hand, had gained experience amChad lost only an army, no great 
matter to the . of Russiay Report attributes to him the ’ 

prophetic saying that “ the Sweefes will often beat us, but 
end they will teach us to beat thena.”^ 

'^'Gharles Xlt. foUowedbp his^cces'Sat Narwa by entering Livonia. 
Routing the Saxon troops on the Diina, he reduced ^ whole 
province and also the duchy of Courland to obedience. T m Ju ly, 
1701, the Swedish king had defeated all his enemies aSTmight 
have concluded the wafX But he had not yet had his fill of glory 
and was determined to win fresh laurels. The question now arose 
as to which of the two hostile powers, Russia or Poland, he should 
attack. All his wisest and most experienced advisers urged that 
Augustus was really powerless, that the power and even the 
existence of Sweden were involved in the depression of Russia. The 
destinies of Europe depended on Charles’ decision. He allowed 
himself tp be guided by revenge rather than by policy, and 
determined to make his first object the deposition of Augustus 
from the Polish thione. 
occupied Warsavv y 

' I 'ST’Aliairrm Kk were in a condition which would have been 
impossible in any other state. The king was at war, but the 
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republic was not. Augustus had disregarded the constitutional 
obligation of consulting the diet, and this was in itself enough to 
disgust the nobles with the enterprise. They also feared the king's 
design to make himself absolute with ihe help of Saxon troops. 
The diet, therefore, refused all assistance ; the treaty with Bussia 
remained unconfirmed ; Augustus was called upon to withdraw his 
own army and was not allowed to levy that of Poland. It was one 
of the great defects of the elective monarchy, that the king, chosen 
by a faction, remained always the head of a faction. The powerful 
Lithuanian family of Sapieha had already assumed an attitude of 
open hostility to the king in opposition to the Oginsky, who 
supported him. And many of Augustus’ own partisans had been 
alienated by his rule or were absorbed in the pursuit of selfish 
objects. Prominent among them was the Cardinal-Primate, 
Radziejowski; the arch-intriguer of this period, who wished to give 
the crown to a creature of his own, so as to make himself the real 
ruler of Poland. 

The opposition to Augustus did not at first take the form of an 
alliance with Charles XII. The early embassies of the diet called 
upon him to quit the territory of a state which had given him no 
cause of quarrel. But the continued successes of the Swedish king 
speedily induced the malcontents to rally to his standard. In June, 
1702, he routed the Saxon forces at Clissow, and followed this up 
by the reduction of Krakau. His presence alone seemed to ensure 
success. In the next year he took Lublin and Pultusk, and the West- 
Prussian towns of Thom, Elbing and Danzig. He made no secret 
of his stern determination to compel the deposition of Augustus, 
cost him what time and foil if might. 

It was in vain that Augustus applied for assistance to the powers 
of central Europe ; no one was willing to take a step which might 
throw the Swedish conqueror on to the side of Louis XIV. Nothing 
remained but to renew the alliance with Russia, which had hitherto 
been of little assistance. This was negotiated by Patkul, who had 
now entered the service of Peter the Great, as a more useful instm- 
ment to avenge his own wrongs and those of Livonia. The Saxon 
army was reinforced by Russian troops and by the Polish partisans 
of Augustus. But it was too late to arrest the progress of events. 

February, 1704, an assembly at Warsaw, under the presidency of 
me Cardinal-Primate, declared that Augustus had forfeited the 
crown, which was therefore vafiau^ The choice of a successor would 
have fallen upon Jame^^bie8W,*the son of the defender of Vienna, 
but for a dexterous move on the part of Augustus. A small body 
of Saxons captured James Sobieski and one of his brothers, and 
carried tliem prisoners to I^eipzig, (Charles XII. was urged to assume 
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the crown himself, but he insisted on the election of Stanislaus 
Leczinski, w gjvndfi of Posen^ The choice was not a fortunate one.i^' 
Leczinski was personally *able and disinterested, but he had no 
considerable following, and his elevation disgusted those who 
deemed themselves his equals. Badziejowski, who saw himself 
baulked of the results of his ambition, w^as especially alienated. 
But there was no opposing the resolute wull of Charles. On the 
l!ith of July, 1704, amidst ill-concealed discontent, Leczinski was 
formally elected king of Poland. It was obvious from the first 
that he could only wear his c^o^vn as long as he was supported by 
a Swedish army. 

The election of a rival under foreign dictation gave a momentary 
impulse to the cause of Augustus. While Charles was employed 
in reducing Lemberg, Augustus made a sudden attack uix)n Warsaw, 
captured the Swedish garrison, and Stanislaus had to escape in haste 
to the camp of his protector. Charles hastened back to repair the 
loss, recovered Warsaw without difficulty, and defeated the Saxons 
at Wehlau. After witnessing the formal coronation of Stanislaus 
in the Polish capital, the Swedish army was led into Lithuania, 
which had been invaded by the Bussians in accordance with the 
terms of the agreement wnth Augustus, In spite of the difficulties 
caused by the marshy nature of the country, Charles continued his 
successes aud forced the invaders to retire. Elsewhere the Swedes 
were equally fortunate. Levenhaupt entered Courland from Riga, 
and defeated the Russian general Cheremitief (July, 1705). In 
the next year another Swedish commander, Rhenschild, won a great 
victory at Frauenstadt (February, 1706), ever a vastly sui^erior 
army of Saxons, Poles, and Rfissians under* the command of count 
Schulenburg. 

§ 7. Charles XTT. had completed the reduction of Lithuania, hut it 
was a necessary result of his position that his successes lasted only 
eo long as he was present in person. No sooner had he marched 
into the southeni province of Vollhynia than Augustus was able to 
recover much of the lost ground in Lithuania. (Charles now deter- 
mined to reduce his enemy to submission by an invasion of Saxony.) 
Uniting the army of Rhenschild with his owm, and leaving only a 
small detachment under Mardefeld in Poland, he passed the frontier 
of Germany without anypermission from the Emperor, crossed the 
Oder at Steinau, and Marching straight into Saxony, where no 
preparations had been niade to resist him, lie took up his quarters 
at AUrflngffldt,^ paar The invaded country was compelled 

to suffer lor the errors of its^nilers, and to pay contributions for the 
8up\K)Tt of the Swedish army. Augustus was now in a dilemma. 
Fre<"d from the presence of his dreaded foe, and secure of assistance 
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from Bussia, he could easily recover the crown of Poland. But 
then he was not prepared to sacrifice his hereditary elect<Nrate for 
the sake of his foreign kingdom. In this difficulty he resorted to 
dissimulation. While professing his adherence to the Bussian 
alliance, ho sent two envoys, Imhof and Pfingsten, with purposely 
Vague powers, to negotiate with Charles. The envoys tried to buy 
off the Swedish king by proposing a partition of Poland, a favourite 
design of Augustus. But Charles would have nothing but revenge, 
and adhered to his original ultimatum, the abdication of Augustus. 
Against his iron will, arguments of friend and foe were alike useless, < 
andftn the 25th of September the envoys agreed to a treaty, by '■ 
which Augus tus renounced the Polish, cro^ in favour nf ^ 

but kept the royal title, withdrew from all alliances against Sweden, ' 
especially that with the Czar, and promised to release James/ 
Sobieski and* his brother. The treaty was now sent to Augustus/ 
for ratification. His position was more difficult than ever. He^ 
had been joined by the Bussian general Menschikoff, who was^ 
urging him to attack the inferior force of Swedes under Mardefeld. , 
Augustus dared neither refuse nor consent. He ratified the ^ 
treaty of Altranstadt and sent secret warning to the Swedish ^ 
general. But Mardefeld treated this as a ruse and risked a battle, '' 
in which he was completely defeated (29th October). Augustus \ 
tried hard to excuse his conduct to Charles XII. who contempt- 
uously replied by publishing the treaty to the world. This forced * 
the hand of the elector, who escaped as best he could from the 
Russian allies whom he had deceived, and api^eared in December at 
Dresden. Charles had an interview with his defeated rival, forced 
him to write a letter of congratulation to Leezinski, and induced 
him to surrender Patkul, who had been sent as envoy by the Czar 
to the Saxon court. In defiance of the law of nations and of the 
dictates of humanity, Charles had the unfortunate noble broken on 
the wheel as a rebel against his lawful sovereign. Augustus had to 
])ay another penalty for his shifty intrigues. The Swedish army 
remained for a year longer on Saxon soil, living at the expense of a 
country which was too weak to require conquest, and which, in 
spite of the strictness of Swedish discipline, had to suffer the usual 
hardships of a foreign occupation. 

At this period the eyes of all Europe were fixed on the camp of 
Altranstadt. In 1707, Villars had Woken through the lines of 
Stolhofen, and penetrated far into Swabia. If his army were to 
be joined to that of the Swedish hero, Germany would be at their 
mercy. Louis XIV. spared no pains to induce Charles XU, to 
play the part of Gustavus Adolphus to his Bichelieu. The Grand 
Alliance was alarmed at the magnitude of the danger. The empero r 
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Joseph 1. sent his ablest diplomatist, Wratislaw, to Altranstadt^ 
and even condescended to make concessions to his Protestant 
subjects in Silesia at the dictation of a foreign monarch. Marl* 
borough also appeared in the Swedish camp. It is difficult to 
ascertain whether the English general had any success in his 
mission. It was rumoured that he bribed Piper and other ministers 
of Charles. It is certain that he satisfied himself that the danger 
was less than it appeared. Charles was at this time a sincere 
Protestant, and had no more sympathy with the dynastic designs 
than with the religion of Louis XIV. And there was another 
enemy with whom he had to cope, and whom he had too long 
neglected, the Czar of Russia. 

' § 8. At Altranstadt, Charles XII. was at the zenith of his great- 
ness. At the age of twenty-five he had an apparently invincible 
army at his back, and seemed able to dictate to Europe.' ^ut his fall 
was more rapid than his rise had been. Ever since tnebattle of 
Narwa, he had pursued a radicaUy His campaigns ' 

in Poland and Saxony had not only ^tven^Peter "time to recover from 
defeat, but had indirectly furthered his cause. The only result of 
the humiliation of Augustus was to give Russia a larger share of 
the Swedish territories than had originally been dreamt of. Not 
only had Peter reduced Ingria and Carelia, and laid the foundations 
his new capital on the swampy banks of the Neva, but his troops 
had also overrun Livonia and Oourland. It was now to be seen 
whether the Swedish king could recover the losses for which his 
own conduct was chiefly to blame. It is probable that if Charles 
had marched directly to the eastern coasts of the Baltic, he would 
have carried all before him. But he determined to pursue the 
same tactics that had been so successful against Frederick IV. and 
Augustus, and to checkmate his adversary by a direct attack on his 
capital. He wa s jdestined to_find that Russia was a very different 
. country from Denmark, Poland, or Baibnyr At the end of 1707, 
he collected all his forces, amounting to 33,000 of the finest troops 
in the world. Early in 1708 he started to march directly to Moscow. 
Levenhaupt had orders to follow him with 18,000 men^ By 
September, Charles was still 300 miles from the Russian capital. 
(f!fito.had tactics of watching .and . molest®^ the, 

enemy without risking a pitched battl^ The Swedies might stillt 
have l)een “ saved if Charles had been willing to wait for the 
arrival of Levenhaupt with supplies and reinforcements. But he 
was led away by an agreement which he had made with Mazeppa, 
a hetman of the Cossacks, who hoped with Swedish aid to free 
himself from Russian sovereignty and to found an independent 
Cossack empire, To join hm Charles turned from the direct road 
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and marched southwards into the Ukraine. He discovered that 
Mazeppa was unable to fulfil his gram^oquent promises, and could 
only bring 6000 Cossacks to his aid. ^he Swedish troops, hardY 
as they were, suffered terribly from a wmterof impari^eled severity^ 
Peter took prompt advantage of his adversary’s error. Falling upon 
Levenhaupt with immensely superior forces he cut his army to 
pieces, and destroyed his convoy. Levenhaupt displayed the 
most conspicuous courage and generalship, but he could only bring 
the shattered remnant of his army to join his master. From this 
time the ruin of the Swedes was only a matter of time, ^s 
soon as spring had put an end to the worst sufferings, Charles laid 
;sffege to Pultawaj^ an enterprise which want of artillery renderedo 
hopelesslraBafne first.*^ Everything was now prepared for the final 
blow. In June, 1709, Peter arrived with 60,000 men to crush the.* 
[^om-out Swedes, who only numbered 29,000^ To make matters^ 
o^rse Charles had received a bullet-wound iiT^e foot, which com- 
pelled him to exchange hi^horse for a litter and to entrust the chief 
command to Rhenschild. ^n th e 27th of June the great batt le was 
“fought which decided a^^omentdus question foiT Huro^7 and 
transferred to Russia the position which Gusteyus ^dp^phus,^^^d 
his successors had won for Sweden. Nllhenschild, Piper, and more 
than 20,000 dfficexi' ¥nd men were mken prisoners and dispersed 
through Russia, never to see their native country again, ^harles, 
with a few companions, fled southwards, and just succeeded in 
escaping into Turkish territory. There he was hospitably received, 
and suddenly disappeared from the view of Europe in his famous 
retirement at Bender. 

§ 9. The northern states took no heed of the great change which 
Pultawa made in the balance of power. Instead of recognising the 
fact that Russia had now become their most formidable rival, they 
thought only of the fall of their ancient enemy, and how they could 
profit by the spoils of Sweden. The triple alliance between Russia, 
^Poland, and Denmark, which Charles XII. had so triumphantly 
^Isrushed, sprang into life again on his defeat. Peter was naturally 
able to secure the lion’s share of the booty, ^e completed his 
conquest of Livonia and Esthonia, and captured mga, Diinamunde, 
Revel, and other important towns. His hold on the Baltic was now 
secure, and he could continue the building of St. Petersburg with- 
out fear of attack.V Augustus was not slow to find a pretext for 
breaking the trebly of Altranstadt. The Pope absolved him from 
his obligations, and the negotiators, Pfingsten and Imhof, were con- 
demned to severe punishments on a trumped-up charge of having 
exceeded their powers. The crown of Poland was recovered as 
^siiy as it had been -lost, and Leczinski, who was powerless with- 
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out Swedish aid, was driven into Pomerania, whence he made his 
way to join his unfortunate patron at Bender. Frederick IV. had no 
scruples about throwing up the treaty at Travendahl. Ever since 
its conclusion he had been occupied in improving his military forces. 
Not only did he resume his designs against the duchy of Holstein 
he also sent an army across the Sound to attack the southern part 
of Sweden. But the Swedes, though exhausted by the long war, 
and demoralised by the loss of their aimy and the absence of their 
king, were still able to resist invasion. The Danes were utterly 
routed imder the walls of Helsingborg by a hastily collected army 
of peasants, and were compelled to retire into Zealand. The 
maritime states, afraid lest the northern complications might 
impede their war with France, concluded a treaty at the Hague, by 
which the German territories of Sweden were to be hejld as neutral. 
But no force could be raiseii to enforce the neutrality, and as 
Charles XII. rejected the treaty with scorn, it remained little more 
than a ^ad letter. 

§ lO.lWhile the Swedish territories were being scrambled for in 
. the nortn, Charles was living at Bender, absorbed in an attempt 
to induce the Porte to declare war against Russia^^ He could urge 
.obvious reasons of policy. The Turks had more reason than any 
other European state to dread the growth of the Russian power, 
.which was a constant magnet to their discontented Slav subjects. 
***But since the treaty of Carlowitz it was difficult to persuade the 
- Porte to adopt an energetic policy, and Peter was untiring in his 
j^eavour to prevent a rupture. Charles’ agent, the Pole Ponia- 
. towski, who had helped him to escape from Pultawa, was active in 
all the intrigues at Constantinople, and was supported by the French 
envoy, Desaleurs. They succeeded in overthrowing one vi74ier after 
another, but the Czar was more lavish of his bribes than they could 
afford to be, and it was not till the end ofuTlO that war was declared 
against Russia^ Early in the next year a* large army was collected 
under the grand vizier, Mehemet Baltadschi. Peter was not slow 
to take measures for repulsing the invasion. Leaving a senate to 
conduct the government in Moscow, he advanced into Moldavia, 
where the Hospodar Kantemir had led him to expect a general 
rising of the population on his behalf. In this act Peter imitated 
the relations of Charles XII. with Mazeppa, and the result was pre- 
cisely similar. Kantemir joined him in person, but brought hardly 
Lany followers, ^eter found himself on the banks of the Pruth in as 
hopeless a situ^bn as that of Charles at Pultawa. He was shut in^ 
.between the river, a morass, and a vastly superior Turkish arm^ 
' Both the Czar and his officers were in dismay, and were in momen- 
tary expectation of annihilation. .From this impending disaster 
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Russia was saved by the folly of the vissier and the energy of a 
woman. Peter was accompanied by his mistress, Catharine, origin- 
ally a peasant'girl of Esthonia, and destined to be the CzaPs wife 
and successor. She assembled a counpil of officers, collected what 
treasure she could, and with its aid opened a negotiation with the 
Turkish leader. Baltadschi, probably thinking it better to 
obtain solid advantages, without risking a battle with troops 
maddened by despair, accepted the following terms, which are 
known as the treaty ofHusch or of the Pruth (July 23, 1711)^eter 
undertook to restore Azo£ to destroy all fortress^ on Turkish 
territory, and to alio# a free passage to Charles Xly The loss of 
Azof was a blow to the Czar, but it was a very smSl price to pay i 
for his escai)e from so great a danger. Charles XII., thinking that 
at last he had his hated enemy in his grasp, arrived in the Turkish'^ 
camp just in time to hear of the conclusion of the treaty. He^ 
vented his rage in abuse of the vizier, whose dismissal he subse- 
quently obtained from the Sultan ; but he failed altogether to bring 
about a renewal of the war. In spite of this blow to his hopes, he 
clung to his iDroject with an obstinacy that verged on madness, 
Hints, entreaties, commands, threats, were powerless to induce him 
to quit Turkey, where his entertainment involved considerable 
annoyance and expense. At last the Sultan gave orders to his 
officers to expel him by force. With a handful of servants he 
defended his house against regular troops, and held it till it was 
fired above his head. The Janissaries were forced into admira- 
tion of the “ Iron-head,” as they called him. He was carried a 
prisoner to Demotica, where he feigned sickness and took to his 
bed. (At last he was roused to action by the news that his enemies 
were stripping him of his German possessions. Leaving Turkey, 
after a five years’ residence, he travelled night and day with a 
single companion through Hungary and Germany, and entered 
Stralsund on the 27th November, 171^ 

§ 11. Charles arrived to find Swedish aifairs in an almost hopeless 
condition. In 1713 the Russians had taken Helsingfors and re- 
duced Finland. In the next year they occuined the islands of Aland, 
and threatened Stockholm. Peter evidently aimed at acquiring the 
same position as a German prince that the treaty of Wesphalia had 
given to Sweden.^^HtTTlSd'^^^ W nifetJes, ' daughters '‘of his lialf- 
brother Iwan. One of them, Anne, he had married to the duke of 
Courland, the other, Catharine, to the duke of Mecjbdenburg. These 
marriages were intended as preliminaries to a Russian annexation of 
these provinces, Peter’s ambition was rapidly rousing the jealousy 
of his allies, but at present they were only absorbed in looking 
after acquisitions for themselves. |n 1712 the Danes had taken 
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Bremen aii<l Verden, and j)rei)ared to iilvade I’omeraiila. But 
Sweden, exhausted as she was, was not yet powerless. Steilbock, 
the general who had driven the Danes from fielsingborg in 17 10, 
now crossed to attack them on the continent, and won a complete 
victory at GadehuSch (December, 1712). Instead of turning to 
attack the Saxons and Russians in Pomerania, he was induced by 
commercial jealousy to destroy, with great barbarity, the flourishing 
]iort of Altona. Thence he turned to Holstein, where the minister, 
Count Gorz, admitted him into Tdnningen. Meanwhile the Danes 
obtained Russian and Saxon reinforcements, which gave them the 
superiority. After seizing Kiel, Gottorp, and Schleswig, they 
forced Stenbock to capitulate with his whole army at Tonningen. 
Tliis event destroyed the last chance of maintaining the southern 
coast of the Baltic for Sweden. Prussia, where Frederick William I. 
Jiad succeeded his father in 1713, at last joined the anti-Swedish 
"alliance, in the hope of enforcing the old Hohenzollem claims on 
Pomerania. Hanover, whose elector, George I., had just become 
king of England, was induced to take the same side by being 
allowed to purchase Bremen and Verden from Denmark. Against 
this invincible combination Charles aII. carried on an obstinate but 
hojieless conflict. To make matters worse, discontent was rife in 
his own kingdom. The oligarchy, which had been so ruthlessly 
put down by Charles XI., was beginning to raise its head again, and 
could maintain with plausibility that it was uncontrolled despotism 
that had brought such accumulated disasters. Charles’ heroism 
■was unable to hold Stralsund against the overwhelming foi'ce that 
advanced to lay siege to it. The capture of the island of IJugen by 
LeQix)ld of Anhalt-Dessau made the town untenable, and Charles 
with great difficulty escaped to Sweden. His departure \vas 
followed by the complete reduction of Pomerania. With Wismar 
fell the last Swedish possession on German soil (April 20, 1716)i 
Charles had been absent from Sweden for sixteen years, but he 
characteristically refused to revisit Stockholm till he could do so as 
a conqueror. He found the nobles actively engaged in intrigues to 
recover their lost privileges. Charles himself was still unmarried, 
so that his death would raise a question as to the succession. He 
destined the crown for the young duke of Holstein, the son of his 
elder sister Hedwig. But the aristocratic party had induced a 
younger sister, Ul rica Eleano r, to marry the prince of Hesse-Cassel 
without her brotherT’permlBsion, and was prepared to bring her 
forward as a claimant. Charles treated these intrigues with lofty 
contempt, and took no steps to crush them. His reckless bravery 
made him still popular with the lower classes, in spite of the evils 
he had brought upon them, so that his return forced his enemies to 
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carry on their plots in complete secrecy. He himself thought only 
of continuing the war. For this the first requisite was funds, and 
in raising them he found an able instrument in count Gdrz, who 
deserted the service of Holstein for that of Sweden. Gfirz was a 
libertine in private life, but was endowed witlT restless ambition 
and great diplomatic ability, and was an adept in the wild financial 
schemes that were so common in Europe at the time. He raised 
money by expedients that would now be called fraudulent, and 
gradually obtained a complete ascendancy over Charles, who 
appointed him chief minister, to the intense disgust of the nobles 
and the official class. 

§ 12. Gorz conceived the happy idea of saving Sweden by taking 
advantage of the manifest discord among her opponents. His plan 
was to buy off the most formidable of these opponents, Russia, and 
to combine with her against the rest. Peter the Great would be 
satisfied with the acquisition of the provinces to the east of the 
Baltic, Carelia, Ingria, Esthonia and Livonia. In return for them 
he would allow Sweden to regain the German territories, and to 
obtain compensation at the expense of Denmark and Hanover. 
Prussia might be comj)ensated for the . loss of Pomerania with a 
\x)rtion of Poland. There was much to recommend this to the 
(V.ar, who readily fell in with Gorz’s plans at an interview at 
Amsterdam. Peter despised his old ally Augustus, he cared 
nothing for the Danes, and he positively detested George L, who 
liad acquired Bremen and Verden without doing much for the 
common cause, and who had displayed a morbid antipathy to the 
advanci|jg power of Russia. The great obstacle to the success of 
the scheme lay in the naval power of England, which had now fallen 
to the House of Hanover. It was here that Gdrz’s plans came 
into contact^ with those of the Spanish minister Alberoni. Alberoni J 
wished to deprive the French regent Orleans of the support of I 
England by restoring the Stuarts in that country. Gorz was . 
willing to employ the forces of Sweden and Russia for the same ' 
object. 

Proofs were soon furnished of the changed relations of the 
northern powers. An 1716 Charles XII. invaded Norway, advanced^^ 
to (Christiania, but retired without having effected anything. ; This^: 
showed that he had ceased to have any dread of Russia. In this 
very year, Peter had arranged to co-operate with the Danes in an 
invasion of Sweden. But though he sent 40,000 men for the 
purpose, twice the number agreed upon, he refused to take any 
j)art in the enterprise. The Danes were convinced that but for the 
pitjsence of an English fleet in the Baltic, these troops would have 
been employed against Copenhagen, Meanwhile a great blow had 
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been given to the scheme of a Jacobite restoration in England. 
Gyllenborg, the Swedish envoy, had been seized in London, and 
Gorz himself was for a short time imprisoned in Holland. Their 
papers disclosed the plot, and its discovery rendered its accomplish- 
ment almost impossible. Still Gorz persevered in his plans. The 
year 1717 was si)ent in military preparations. In May, 1718, Gorz 
and Gyllenborg met two Russian plenipotentiaries in Losoe, one of 
the Aland islands. There the heads of a treaty were agreed uix^n. 
In return for the cession of the eastern Baltic provinces, Peter was 
to assist Charles to recover the German territories of Sweden and to 
make further acquisitions from Denmark, Hanover and Poland. 
Leczinski was to be restored to the Polish throne. Sweden was to 
be allowed to annex Norway, but only after she had combined with 
Russia to give the crown of England to James Stuart. Suddenly 
news came which put an end to these negotiations. Charles XII. 
had again invaded Norway and laid siege to the fortress of 
Friedrichshall. As he was going round the trenches he 'was killed 
by a bullet, fired, according to a rumour which has almost become 
a certainty, not by the enemy, but by a traitor in the service of the 
aristocratic party. 

§ 13, i Charles’ death was followed by a complete revolution in 
Sweden, The rightful heir, Frederick of Holstein-Gottorp, a feeble 
prince, refused the offer of General Dilcker to proclaim him as 
king before the army. The coimcii at Stockholm hastened to take 
advantage of his incapacity. Ulrica Eleanor was acknowledged as 
regent, but only on condition that she should immediately summon 
a diet and ratify any changes that should be made in the constitu- 
tion. Then the council proceeded to apprehend Gorz, who was 
hastening to obtain Charles XII.'’s approval of the preliminaries 
agreed upon at Losoe. The projected treaty with Russia was 
annulled. The diet ifiet in February, 1719, and speedily agreed 
ui)on the reforms that were to be imposed on the queen. The 

I despotism which Charles XI. had established was swept away. 

) The crown was to be no longer hereditary but elective. Side by 
side with the sovereign^ was erected an imperial council or senate 
of twenty-four members, under the presidency of the five chief 
ministers. Without the consent of the council, the queen, who 
was allowed two votes, could do nothing, not even appoint to civil 
or military offices. The council was to be responsible to the diet 
alone, but as the diet lost importance from this time, it was 
practically irresponsible. Thus the government of Sweden ceased 
^ to be a monarchy and became once more a close oligarch^Jr Still 
further concessions were extorted from the queen as the price of 
her husband’s elevation to tie throne in the next year. 
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The first act of the oligarchy was one of revenge. Count Gorz 
was brought before a specially constituted tribunal, and after a 
shameful parody of a trial was conden med. (March, 
1719). His financial projects were abandoned without any regard 
to public faith. But the new government could not be secure as 
long as the war continued. The army was better disposed to the 
monarchy than to the nobles, and moreover the enemies of Sweden 
might at any time gain an advantage by taking up the claims of 
the duke of Holstein. The council hastened to disband a portion 
of the army, already weakened by the loss of 7000 men who had 
been frozen to death in Norway, and to open negotiations with the 
hostile powers. Terms of peace were speedily arranged for 
Hanover by the English minister Carteret (November, 1719). On 
payment of a million thalers the elector -king obtained Bremen and 
Verden. With Poland there was no longer war, as the republic in 
1716 had openly refused to allow Augustus to continue it. The 
only obstacle to a complete pacification lay in the posi,tion of 
Stanislaus Leczinski, to whom Charles XII. had given a residence 
in Zweibriicken, a principality which had hitherto belonged to the 
Swedish kings as the heirs of Charles X. Zweibrucken now passed 
to a nephew of Charles X., the prince of Kleeberg, who was an 
ardent Protestant and already under obligations to Augustus. He 
compelled Stanislaus to quit his territories, and the unfortunate 
prince had to seek a new place of exile in Alsace. This removed 
all cause of hostility between Sweden and Poland, and Augustus 
promised to compensate his rival for his confiscated possessions, a 
promise which ^was never fulfilled. With Prussia Sweden made a 
treaty in February, 1720. Frederick William I. obtained the part 
of Pomerania lying between the Oder and the Peene, including the 
towns of Stettin and Danzig and the islands of Usedom and 
Wollin, and agreed in return to j)ay two million thalers. The 
negotiations with Denmark were more difficult, in spite of the fact 
that the traditional jealousy of the two Scandinavian powers was 
modified at the moment by their mutual antagonism to the duke of 
Holstein. But in July, 1720, a treaty was concluded by the 
mediation of Carteret. Frederick IV. restored to Sweden the 
German territories which she had occupied in the war, viz,, 
Stralsund, Greifswald and the island of Bligen. Sweden on her part 
resigned her exemption from the Sound dues, and allowed Frederick 
to annex Schleswig to his kingdom. He was only prevented from 
taking Holstein too by the intervention of the emperor and the 
German princes. 

Bussia was now the only remaining enemy of Sweden. To 
^enforce comphai^ce with his demands, Peter sent a fleet into the 
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Baltic which Inflicted enormous damage on the Swedish coast 
Still the government hold out in the confident hope of receiving 
assistance from England. But the English parliament was 
resolutely hostile to any measures that looked like a concession 
to Hanoverian interests, and against this opposition George I.’s 
ministers were powerless. At last the Swedes gave way, and the 
treaty of Nystadt was signed on the 10th of September, 1721. 
Sweden had to surrender Ingria, Esthonia, Livonia, and the greater 
part of Carelia, while Peter promised to restore Finland, and to 
abstain from interference in the internal affairs of Sweden and 
especially in the question of the succession. This destroyed the 
.last chance of the duke of Holstein, who was resident in Kussia 
and who had hoped to obtain his rightful crown with Peter’s 
assistance. The treaty of Nystadt finally settled the great question 
of the supremacy in northern Europe, ^he position which the 
disunion of Germany and the genius of Gustavus Adolphus had 
won for Sweden was henceforth transferred to Russia. The only 
thing which to some extent neutralised the results of the transfer 

( was the as yet almost unnoticed development of Prussia into a state 
of first-rate importance. 

§ 14. Peter’s foreign policy had proved triumphantly successful in 
all points but one. He had failed to obtain the coveted position of 
a German prince. His attempt to retain the hold on Mecklenburg 
which his niece’s marriage had given him, was foiled by the steady 
resistance of the emperor Charles VI., and the intervention of 
Hanover compelled him to withdraw his troops from the province, 
•^fter his peace with Sweden, Peter only undertook one more war, 
that with Persia, which enabled him to extend his territories to the 
.Caspian, Throughout his active career he had never relaxed his 

( reforming energy. Nothing was too minute for his attention, no 
obstacle so formidable as to daunt him. CPy constructing roads and 
canals he facilitated intercourse within his vast dominions ; by 
treaties with maritime powers he gave an opening to the newly- 
born Russian cominerce. T he na vy was under his personal super- 
vision and specSI patronage. The transfer of his residence from 
Moscow to St. Petersburg is significant of the grand purpose of his 
life. Moscow remained the centre of everything that was ancient 
and traditional in Russia. Through the new capital was to be 
admitted the civilisation of the west which he so ardently studied 
and appreciated, though he could so imperfectly imitate it. The 
whole system of government was remodelled in imitation of the 
institutions he had seen abroa^ In 1711 he abolished the ancient 
douim of the boyards, and re^Uced it by a senate which consisted 
of the chief ministers of the Qgar . In 1718 he suppressed the 
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prikayes or commissions, and created ten “colleges,” similar to 
those which the regent Orleans had established in France. A 
special police department was set on foot, and its powers extended 
by the formation of an inquisition, which rendered great services to 
despotism, but inflicted equal misery upon the Russian people. 

‘ Tlie whole provincial administration was reorganised on a regular 
system. But there was one defect which even Peter was unable 
with the greatest efforta to. remedy. He could appoint officiil8”an4 
regulate^ their duties, but he could not makr theiq" c^jase to , bil 
corrupt^* His special favourite, MenschikofF, whom he had rai8ec| 
from a mmble position, was found to be tainted with the prevalent 
vice, and is said to have received summary chastisement from the 
Czar’s own hand. 

Peter’s reign, like that of many other successful rulers, was 
marred by femily troubles. His first wife, Eudoxia, whom he 
repudiated and divorced, had home him a son, Alexis, who in- 
herited his mother’s antipathy to his father’s policy and person. 
He became the centre of the conservative opposition to reforms and 
foreigners, and the alienation was increased when Peter married his 
mistress, Catharine. In 1712 he attempted to reconcile his son 
with foreign manners and institutions by marrying him to a German 
wife, Charlotte of Brunswick. But the expedient proved a failure ; 
Alexis ill-treated his wife, who died in 1715, after giving birth to ai 
son, afterwards Czar as Peter IL In 1716 Peter undertook one of 
his journeys westwards, and left the regency to Alexis, whom at 
that time he destined to be his heir. At Copenhagen Peter heard 
that his son was taking measures to reverse his whole policy. To 
escape the threatened vengeance of his father he fled, first to 
Vienna, and then to Naples. Thither he was tracked by the 
emissaries of the Czar, and compelled to return to St. Petersburg, 
A commission was appointed to try him, and torture was employed 
to extort a confession of conspiracy against his father’s government. 
He was condemned to death, but before the sentence could be 
executed he died in prison, probably from the effects of fresh 
tortures, which were applied to compel further disclosures. Peter 
had now no male heir, except his grandson, of his own name, and 
he was naturally averse to leave his crown to an infant. ([^Accord- 
ingly, in 1722 he issued a ukase, which conferred upon th^eigning 
Czar the right of nominating his successor without any regard to 
birth or hereditary rightj^ This was generally considered to imply 
a determination .thft. fififiCfiSSSignJo 

whose cavity he had unlimited confi d^np ^, T^ia was confirmed 
li y^& e "Catharine was solenply crowned as 

empre^pll ^In the" same" year he gave great alarm to the Swedish 
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government by betrothing Anne, his eldest daughter by his second 
marriiltge, to the duke of Holstein. The expected nomination of a 
successor was never made. On the 8th of Februaiy, 1726, Peter 
the Gf^t died at the age of fifty-three. His name will alw^j^s live 
among those of the heroes of history, as'^the creator of the greatness 
of^jiiodem Russia. 

§ 16. Peter’s death was followed by a confused period of Russian 
history. The question of the succession was one rather of parties 
than of persons. The conservative opiX)ncnts of the late reforms, 
headed by the Jalitsynes, Dolgoroukis and other noble families, put 
forward the claims of the younger Peter, who was now twelve years 
old. Menschikoff, on the other hand, and all the partisans of the 
new rdgime, were warmly in favour of the widow, Catharine. The 
I)reference of the army decided the question in her favour. (During 
lier short reign of two years, Peter’s system of government was 
continued, and Menschikoff, from whose service she had, passed to 
become the Czar’s mistress, was all-powerful in Russia. Before 
^latliarine’s death, in 172J, she nominated Peter II. as her successor, 
and appointed a council of regency durmg’his minority, of which 
the chief members were Mehschikoff and the duke of HolsteiA In 
the new reign Menschikoff, whose daughter was betrothed'ro the 
yoimg Czar, became more powerful than ever. He compelled the 
duke of Holstein and his wife to quit Russia for their duchy, and 
he caused himself to be nominated Generalissimo. But his arbitrary 
conduct soon alienated Peter, who secured his liberty by dismissing 
and banishing his dictator and would-be father-in-law. Iwan 
Dolgorouki, the favourite companion of Peter II., was now supreme. 
Under his regime the hopes of the old-Russian party revived. 
The Czar recalled his grandmother Eudoxia from the cteister to the 
court, and went so far as to quit St. Petersburg, to take up his 
residence in Moscow. But the danger of reaction was ended by the 
sudden death of Peter II., of small-pox, in 1730\ The male line of 
jPeter the Great was now extinct, and the succe“SRion was more open 
|(;han ever. Of Peter’s daughters, Anne and Elizabeth, the former 
*h^ died in 1128^ leaving a son, afterwards Pet er III. There 
were two other female candidates, the daughters^! "PelePs brother 
Iwan, Catharine, duchess of Mecklenburg, and Anne, duchess of 
Courland. Iwan Dolgorouki actually conceived the bold idea 
of claiming the succession for his •sister Catharine, on the ground 
that she had been betrothed though not manied to Peter II., 
(JJltimately the party of the nobles, who were now supreme, 
determined to choose ©ne of the imperial family, but to dei)art 
as far as possible from the rules of hereditary succession. Bjr 
♦his means they hoped to obtain concessions which would establish 
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their own power on a firm basis. They therefore offered the 
crown to Anne of Courland, but drew up a sort of capitulation 
for her acceptance, which would have transformed Bussia into an 
oligarchical republic. The crown was to be elective, and the sover- 
eign was to do nothing without consulting a high council, which 
was to consist of eight members and to fill up vacanciits by...cp- 
optaiutfu Anne accepted the crown and the conditions with which 
the offer was accomimnied. ^ut no sooner had she entered Moscow 
than she determined to break her compact. \ The people, and 
especially the army, preferred autocratic rule tdlhat of a clique of 
nol^. Secure of national support, she boldly repud!aI^[3E5 
capitulation, and punished its authors by exile and imprisonment, 
The system of Peter the Great was restored in all its entirety, and 
the first attempt to imix)se"constitutional restrictions on a BussiaiT 
sovereign ended in complete failure. 'I 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FRANCE AFTER THE DEATH OF LOUIS XIV. 

§ 1. Situation of aifairs; character of the^ Regent Orleans* § 2, The 
bastards ; overthrow of Louis XIV.’s will ; reactionary policy. § 3. 
Financial affairs ; the chamJbre ardente; Law’s schemes ; the Mississippi 
Company. § 4. Financial crash. § 5. England and Spain. § G. 
Elizabeth of Parma and Alberoni; revival of the Spanish power. 
§7. Dubois; the Triple Alliance ; Spanish conquest of Sardinia and 
Sicily. § 8. The Quadruple Alliance ; Byng defeats the Spanish fleet ; 
Alberoni’s alliance with Sweden and Russia ; conspiracy of Cellaraare. 
§ 9. Collapse of Alberoni’s schemes ; his dismissal ; Spain makes 
peace. § 10. Dubois becomes a cardinal ; alliance with Spain ; end of 
the regency /death of Duboisand Orleans. § 11. Ministry oftheduko 
of Bourbon ; Louis XV. marries Marie Leezinska ; religious persecu- 
tion ; Fleury becomes chief minister ; his domestic policy. 

§ death of Louis XIV. was an event of the greatest import- 

" ance \o Europe, and much more so to France. He had established 
, a centrahsed monarchy, which crushed all independent life in the 
capital and the provinces, and which had obtained absolute control 
not only over politics, but also over religion and literature. The 
government was one vast machine which was worked by the will of 
' a single man or of those who could influence him. For a time the 
system had been triumphantly successful, France had extended its 
frontiers, increased its resources, and raised itself almost to 
supremacy in Europe. But in the later years of the long reign 
these successes had been overshadowed by failures. RcH^ious 
intolerance had crushed domestic industry, and had raised a 
powerful combination of foreign enemies. In a war of dynastic 
ambition France had squandered her resources till the state was 
welLnigh bank rupt, and had lost, that military reputation wlnc^^ 

; had been the most popular gift of the Bourbon kings. The question 
now arose as to whether the system of Louis XIV. could possibly 
survive him. It is probable that he himself recognised the impossi- 
bility, and in fact he was partially responsible for it. In his later 
years he had surrounded himself with docile followers of his own 
' will in preference to able ministers, and th e result was that he left 
tbehind him no statesman capable of carrying on his work.J||EYen 
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his own descendants had shown themselves by no meane enamoured 
of his principles of government. His gran<^i^ the duke of 
Burgundy, the pupil of E^nelon and the idol of popular hopes, had 
drawn up schemes of reform which were directly antagonistic to the 
system of the grand monarqt&. Had he lived to ascend the throne, 
France would have had an opportimity of testing the worth of that 
paternal despotism which was so popular in the eighteenth century, 
and which found its ablest exponents in Frederick the Great and 
Joseph II. But his early death had marred this prospect, and had 
left the succession to his second son, a . sickly in fant of 

five years <dd. - . .. - ■ . . 

Cyhe future of France depended on the choice of a regent. 
Custom rather than definite law assigned the office to the nearest^ 
prince of the blood royal, who would be the natural heir in case of; 
the minor’s death. In the present case this was the young king’s 
uncle, Philip V. of Spain. But then the treaty of Utrecht and his' 
own renunciation excluded him firom the succession in France, and 
any attempt to give him the regency must have aroused a new 
European war. Next to him stood Philip duke of Orleans (born 
1674), the second son of Louis XIV.’s only brother Philip, and of 
Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of the elector palatine.. Hej^as 
the most brilliant prince whom the house of Bourbon had pr^uced 
since Henry IV^ Not only was he accomplished as a painter and a 
musician, he had studied philosophy under Leibnitz, and natural 
science under Homberg, and his natural abilities enabled him to 
master any subject without exhausting effort. As a geneial he had 
shown himself both brave and competent, had gained the affection of 
his troops, and might have won the laurels of a conqueror if he had 
not been hampered by his uncle’s jealousy. But all his great 
qualities were marred by still more conspicuous defects. The same 
ambition which induced him to study widely if not deeply, led him 
also to seek pre-eminence in frivolity and vice. His natural inclina- 
tion to sensual indulgence had been encouraged by a congenial 
tutor, the abbe Dubois. His mother used to apply to him ithe okl 
fable of the prince who received every good quality from his fairy 
godmothers, until one old fairy, indignant at not being invited, 
added a curse which rendere^l^^the other gifts useless. At Louis 
XIV.’s court Philip of Or leand be regMxkdas a monster 

of iniquity. The auccessivO' deaths of the royal prinees had been 
attributed by popular rumour to his ambition to obtain the crown 
for himself, and he had been allowed ^no opportunity to clear him- 
self from the suspicion. This was the man who was destined to 
govern France for the next eight years, and to leave a permanent 
impress on his country’s history. 


u 
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§ 2. It was natural that Louis XIV. should regard the prospect 
with misgiving, and that Madame de Maintenon should suggest 
measures to avert it. A will was drawn up with the intention of 
ensuring the permanence of the existing system. For this purpose 
Louis had no one to rely u][x)n but his illegitimate children by 
Madame de Montespan, the duke of Maine and the count of 
Toulouse. Though they had been born in the lifetime of M. de 
Montespan and acknowledged by him, the king had not scrupled 
to give them, fimt the name of Bourbon, then a rank immediately 
after the royal family, and finally, in 1714, the right of eventual 
succession, to the throne itself. Madame de Maintenon, who had 
risen to infiucnce as the governess of the two bastards, spared no 
pains to secure their advancement. The royal will entrusted the 
government during the minority to a council of fifteen, including 
Maine, Toulouse, Villeroy, Tallard, etc. Of this council the duke 
of Orleans was to be president, so that the only power allowed him 
was that of giving a casting-vote in case of an equal division. The 
guardianship of the young king’s person was entrusted to the 
duke of Maine, who was also to have the command of the royal 
guards. 

This arrangement had too many inherent defects to be lasting. 
A council of fifteen was obviously too large a body to govern a 
country like France, which was now habituated to despotic rule. 
This would have been the case even if there had been tolerable 
unanimity among its members, but there were certain to be endless 
quarrels between the dukes of Orleans and Maine. The former ' 
determined from the first to get rid of the will and to obtain the 
power which he considered to belong to him by right. He had on 
his side all the classes who were discontented with the late regime ; 
the nobles who wished to recover some of their former power, and 
who were disgusted by the elevation of the bastards ; the members 
of the Parliament of Paris, which had been reduced to powerless 
insignificance by the late king; the Jansenists, who saw an 
opportunity of escaping from their Jesuit persecutors. The duke 
of Orleans roused himself for a moment from his inglorious dissipa- 
tions, and spared no pains to ensure the success of his scheme. 
The instrument which he intended to employ was the Parliament 
of Paris, which seventy years ago had revoked the will of Louis XIII., 
and was eager to seize a new chance of enforcing its claim to 
political power. On the 2nd of September, 1715, the Parliament 
held a formal session, at which the princes of the blood royal and 
the peers of France were present. Without any difficulty the duke 
of Orleans obtained the ratification of his wishes. He was appointed 
regent with full powers of granting offices and disposing of the 
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revenue. The command of the household troops was taken away 
from the duke of Maine, although he was allowed to remain 
guardian of the young king. 

(Thus the system of personal government was retained in Prance, 
but in the hands of Philip of Orleans instead of Louis XIV. The 
regent was practically pledged to a policy of reaction, in order to 
gratify his supporters among the nobles and the Parliament^ He 
was guided to a great extent by the schemes that had been arawn 
up by the duke of Burgundy and by the advice of St. Simon, whose 
memoirs give us the most vivid if not the most trustworthy picture p 
of the history of this period. A council of regency was appointed, ' 
with the duke of Bourbon, the representative of the legitimate » 
princes, as its president, but including amongst its members the’ 
duke of Maine and the count of Toulouse. Then followed the 
distinct departure from the late regime. Qnstead of entrusting 
the various departments to ministers, acting in direct subordina- 
tion to the crown, six councils of ten members each were created, 
for war, the navy, commerce, finance, home and foreign affairs^ A 
seventh council, of conscience, to regulate ecclesiastical matters, had 
been created by the late king, but it was now employed for wholly 
different objects. The presidency was given to cardinal Noailles, 
the representative of the opposition to the Jesuits and the bull 
Unigenitm, Pfere le Tellier was banished, and the Jansenists 
flocked back to Paris. Literature became once more independent, 
F^n41on*s Telemaque was published and Voltaire began to write. 
The regent eveil meditated a restoration of the edict of Nantes, but 
was dissuaded from making so violent a change, all points the 
old repressive government was given up to make Wfey for a milder 
and more constitutional system. The Parliament of Paris was 
allowed to resume the right which it had lost of making 
remonstrances before registering the royal edicti^ 

^he change was so complete as to amount to ITrevolution. If it 
had proved successful and permanent it would have made the 
most material difference to the history of France, But it failed 
lamentably, and the causes of its failure are not far to seek. The 
institutions were good enough, but there was a woful lack of 
capacity and honesty in the men who were to work them. The 
nobles, who had a majority of places in the councils, were wholly 
untrained to the work of administration, and were jealous of their 
colleagues, the lawyers, who possessed the requisite training and 
♦ intelligence. Above all the regent himself was no duke of 
Burgundy ; he had carried through the reforms not for their own 
sake, but merely to secure his personal power. Once he had 
obtained this object, he returned to the pursuit of his own selfish 
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pleasures^ He surrounded himself with worthless associates whom 
he cynically called his because they deserved to be brokeu 
on the wheel. His orgies at the Palais Royal were a disgrace not 
only to his country, but to his age. (j^o prosperity could be 
enjoyed by France under the rule of so vicious a profligateX Thanks 
to Dubois, the government was carried on not without ability and 
with some amount of success. But there was one department, that 
of finance, in which reform was urgently needed, but where it could 
only be effected by conspicuous ability and honesty. It was here 
that the regency foimd its greatest difficulty, and met with its 
most unqualified failure. \ 

§ 3. The war of the Spanish succession had exhausted the re- 
sources of France. The annual expenses amounted to 243 millions of 
francs, while the revenue was only 186 millions, and that had been 
anticipated for two years to come. There was an immense floating 
debt consisting of government paper, which had sunk to a third of 
its nominal value. There was evidently a difficult task before 
the council of finance, which the regent appointed under the 
presidency of the duke of Noailles. St. Simon, imbued with aris- 
tocratic contempt and. hatred for financiers and men of business, 
proposed to ruin the state creditors by summoning the States- 
Qeneral and declaring a national bankruptcy. This expedient was 
rejected, but the measures which the government adopted were 
scarcely less revolutionary or more inconsistent with the lawful 
rights of property. An extraordinary tribunal, known as the 
chambre ardmte^ was erected to inquire into the conduct of the 
financiers, and to confiscate what it pleased the government to call 
their ill-gotten gains. Informers were in be rewarded with a share 
of the spoils. For a year the work of judicial robbery was carried on 
with rigorous severity and amidst popular applause. But it was 
soon discovered that the nation profited little from the persecution. 
The confiscated wealth passed not into the treasury, but into the 
pockets of the regent and his associates, who ako found a new mode 
of acquiring riches in selling their protection to the terrified 
millionaires. Finally, in 1717, the authority of the tribunal was 
revoked by an edict, which did not hesitate to avow that corruption 
was too wide-spread to be investigated or punished. The financial 
difficulty was as great as ever, and Noailles and his coimcil had 
failed to meet it. 

The regent was now induced to listen to the advice of a congenial 
spirit, John Law, the son of an Edinburgh goldsmith, vdio had 
pursued his financial speculations at the gaming-tables of Europe. 
He was a fanatical believer in the power of credit, which was just 
beginning to i)lay a new and unprecedented imrt in commercial 
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transactions. In his opinion it was credit which had enabled 
England and Holland to bear the expenses of ilie recent war so 
much more easily than France had done, (jPis sdieme was to form 
a bank which should have at its back all the resources of the state, 
as security for the issue of paper-money, (^s further security he 
intended gradually to get the whole commerce of the country under 
the control of the centra,! bank. Thus an almost unlimited amount 
of paper could be ^TinJo circulation, which would perform all the 
functions of specie, indefinitely multiply the national wealth, give a 
new impulse to manufactures and trade, and enable the government 
to pay off the debt without effort or sacrifice. The scheme 
had a political as well as a financial significance. If successfully 
carried out, it would give the monarchy a power far greater and 
more centralised than Louis XIV. had ever dreamed of obtaining. 
At the same time the issue of paper money would enable the 
government to re-purchase the offices which had been sold to 
individuals^ and thus to recover absolute control over the magis- 
tracy. It was this aspect of the scheme which led Montesquieu 
to call Law the greatest supporter of despotism that ever lived, and 
it was this which raised against him the opposition of the Parliament 
and other institutions whose independence was threatened. 

The gigantic proportions of the scheme fascinated the mind of 
the regent. But it was based upon a fundamental error, which 
is easily to bo discerned by the light of modem political economy. 
In those days money was regarded not so much as an instrument 
for effecting the exchange of wealth, but as wealth itself. If 
this was erroneous in the case of specie, it was still more 
erroneous in that of paper-money. This was what Law failed 
to perceive. To him every increase of the circulating medium, 
and such an increase could certainly be effected by his plan, implied 
a direct increase of wealth. The nation was destined to suffer for 
the erroneous opinions which he shared with almost all his con- 
temporaries. 

Law’s proposals had at first been rejected by the influence of 
Noailles, but he was allowed in 1716 to found an independent 
bank, which proved a great success. In the next year it was raised 
to be a government institution. Law was now enabled to develope 
his scheme without hindrance. He formed the great Mississippi 
Company, to which the regent granted the recently discovered 
territory of Louisiana, and the capital was named New Orleans in 
his honour. Tl\e company soon displayed extraonlinary activity. 
It assumed the management of the tobacco monoply, and advanced 
1200 millions to the government at three per cent, to redeem debts 
which had been contracted at a much higher rate of interest. The 
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shares were greedily sought after and rapidily rose to four times 
their original value. A perfect mania for stock-jobbing set in, 
which can only be paralleled from the history of the contemporary 
South Sea Company in England. The Rue Quincampoix, where 
the company took up its headquarters, was thronged with eager 
and excited speculators. Meanwhile all sorts of paper-money, bank 
notes and company’s bonds, were circulated in profusion and readily 
taken up, although many of the cooler speculators, including Law 
himself, were not slow to realise their paper in the purchase of landed 
estates. In spite of this success the scheme met with vehement oppo- 
sition in the Parliament of Paris and elsewhere, which the regent put 
down with a firm hand. Noailles, who refused to have anything 
to do with Law, was dismissed and replaced by D’Argenson. The 
seals were taken' away from the chancellor D’Aguesseau and were also 
transferred to D’Argenson. The regent did not scruple to depart 
altogether from the engagements which he had made to secure his 
power. The Parliament was deprived of its right of remonstrance, the 
administrative councils were suppressed, to the great disappoint- 
ment of the nobles, the bastards of the late king were degraded from 
the royal rank to which he had raised them, and the personal 
guardianship of the young king was taken from the duke of Maine 
and given to the duke of Bourbon. Finally, Law became a Roman 
Catholic, and this removed the obstacle to his appointment as 
financial minister. 

§ 4. In 1720 came the inevitable crash. There had undoubtedly 
been an increase of wealth in France, because speculation had given 
some impulse to commerce. But it was nothing in comparison with 
the enormous increase in the circulating currency. The result was 
soon visible. Whenever the medium for circulating commodities in- 
creases out of proportion to the commodities which it has to circulate, 
the result is that each commodity commands a larger part of the 
medium, that is, its price increases. This was the first effect of Law’s 
employment of credit. Prices rose all round without any benefit 
to either consumer or producer. This, if not advantageous, was 
not in itself harmful. But matters became worse when the paper- 
money began to drive specie out of circulation. Those who 
j)ossessed gold and silver either hoarded it or sent it out of the 
country. It was in vain that edicts were issued imposing a penalty 
o||i hoarding and endeavouring to maintain the paper at a fictitious 
value. They served only to shake the confidence of the public, 
upon which the whole stability of the scheme j’ested. Everybody 
who held paper hastened to realise, and there were no sufficient 
funds to meet the demand. Shares fell at once and a panic set in 
which involved both bank and company in a common ruin. The 
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regent published an absurd edict which reduced the value of the 
company’s paper by half, and fixed the shares at their original price 
of 500 Uvres. He had to withdraw the edict after three days, but 
the popular indignation was so great that it is marvellous how the 
government managed to survive the crisis. There was no one in 
France to play the part which Walpole played in England, when 
the South Sea bubble burst. In fact it is stated that the regent 
and his associates were partially responsible for the extent of the 
disaster. Careless what means they employed to acquire wealth, 
they had issued paper-money from the bank of their own accord, 
beyond even the very extreme limits prescribed by Law. The 
bank had to cease payment, and thus the national bankruptcy 
which St. Simon had so cynically advocated, was brought about 
without intention. Law had to escape for his life and he carried 
with him but a scanty remnant of the enormous fortune which he 
had amassed. He died in poverty at Venice in 1729, still preserv- 
ing an unshaken belief in the principles of his system. 

The disaster seemed for the moment to have ruined France, but 
it proved ultimately to be less serious than could have been antici- 
pated. The losses had fallen rather on individuals than on the 
nation as a whole. Credit was shaken, but the national wealth was 
undiminished. The winding up of affairs was entrusted to the 
brothers Paris, the ablest financiers of the old school. The bank 
was abolished, but the Mississippi Company continued to exist as a 
trading corporation. Ruinous as the excitement had been, it had 
yet given a real and lasting impulse to commercial and colonial 
activity. And, what was of more immediate moment to the 
government, the state emerged from the crisis with a substantially 
diminished debt. 

§ 5.CThe duke of Orleans was more successful if not more, 
disinterested in the management of foreign affairs than in that of ! 
finance. In both he acted, not on his own initiative, but on the , 
advice of an adventurer, in the one case of Law, in the other of the - 
abb^ Dubois. At the time of his accession there were two powers 
with which France was brought into the closest relations, and with 
which it was necessary to be on terms either of alliance or hostility 
England and Spain. ^ 

England had been the most determined and formidable opponent 
of Loiiis XIY. In the war of the Spanish succession she had ruined 
the prestige of the French arms. At the very time of his death the 
late king was engaged in furthering a rebellion, which aimed at the 
expulsion of the new Hanoverian dynasty. The regent had already 
opened a connexion with George L, but he did not venture to 
depart all at once from the traditions of French policy. The 
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pretender was allowed to cross France without hindrance, and to 
embark at Dunkirk for the coast of Scotland. On the suppression 
of the revolt (1716), no opposition was made to his return, and he 
took up his residence at Avignon. The presence of the Stuarts 
within the French borders was a constant menace to the English, 
who also clamoured against the rising fortifications of Mardyck, 
which threatened to be a second Dunkirk. Moreover the position 
of the regent depended altogether on the provisions of the treaty of 
Utrecht. That treaty had been the work of the Tories, and was 
extremely distasteful to the Whig ministry, which had come into 
power with the accession of George L 
(Spain was ruled by Philip V. who, after Louis XV., was the 
head of the house of Bourbon. Although he was thus the natural 
ally of France, he was equally the bitter enemy of the duke of 
Orleans^) Weak, hypochondriacal, bigoted, the slave of his wife, 
his character was diametrically opposed to that of the regent, whom 
he always regarded as the murderer of his brothers and nephew, and 
as the supplanter of himself. For in spite of his solemn renuncia- 
tions and the guarantee of the European powers, Philip V. clung 
obstinately to his claim to the French crown. In what was regarded 
as the probable event of Louis XV.’s death, he was determined to 
enforce his claim, even if he had to abdicate the throne of 
Spain. He had one other guiding passion, bitter enmity to the 
emperor Charles YL, who still retained the title of king of Spain, 
and who had robbed that monarchy of its feirest provinces in Italy. 
'Phese provinces Philip was determined to regain at all costs, and in 
this he was encouraged by the two people who had supreme in- 
infiuence over him, his wife, and his minister. 

§ 6. In 1714 Philip V.’s first wife, Maria Louisa of Savoy, had died. 
Her favourite, the princess Orsini, who had governed Spain through 
her, was anxious to perpetuate her influence by finding a submissive 
successor for her late mistress. While she was hesitating Alberoni, 
who was acting as representative of Parma at Madrid, suggested 
idfice of the duke of Parpia. He painted her 
character in accordance, not with truth, but with the wishes of the 
princess, and the match was arranged. The first act of the new 
queen was to dismiss the princess Orsini with brutality, and the 
exiled favourite had to retire to Prance. Efiaabeth of Parma, in 
spite of the retirement in which she had been brought up, soon 
developed unbridled ambition and an aptitude for intrigue, (^s 
Philip’s children by his first wife would exclude her own sons from 
the ' Spanish crown, she was anxious to obtain for the latter the 
reversion of the duchies of Parma and Tuscany to which she had 
had an eventual claim. It was with this end in view that she 
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encouraged her husband’s designs in Italy, while her own ambition 
made her eager to see him on the French throne^ 

(Elizabeth’s influence over her husband seaurSa pre-eminence to 
her own countryman, Albercoii, who had contribute so essentially 
to bring about her marriage. Al beroni was the son of a« gardener in 
Piacenza, where he was ^m.jbgLjj664. By his own ability and 
industry he had raised himself from obscurity, and he sought ii^; 
the church the only career that was open to talent without birth.*,' 
He acquired the favour of Vendome, by a skilful combination of the'" 
functions of a buffoon and a cook, had accompanied that commander^ 
to Spain, and remained there after the death of his patron. Though 
nominally only agent for the court of Parma, he h$ican)ie in r^lit^r 
pnnie minister of Spain. In this position he conceived an ardent 
affection for the country of his adoption, and determined to raise it 
from depression to the commanding position which it had once 
occupied in Europe. He sp ared no pains to develop theJAterpal 
resources which had been so long neglected. Commerce and 
industry of all kinds revived under his patronage ; the army was 
reorganised, and the revenue increased. But his chief attention 
was given to the navy. It was on the sea that Spain had risen to 
^atnes^''ahd iTms by the sea that Alberoni sought to revive it 
from tori or. Foreigners who had known Spain during the succession 
war were astounded at the strides which the country had made 
under the new administration./^ Alberoni himself is said to have 
assured Philip, that with five y^Sfs of peace he would make him 
the most powerful sovereign in Europe. But these years of peace 
he was not destined to have. While devoted to Spain, he was not 
forgetful of the interest of his native Italy, which he was anxious 
to free from the hated domination of Austria. This was to be the 
ultimate employment of the revived power of Spain, and it was 
this which made . ^^beronl a gree cor dially with,HdUil*g pf 

Charles VI. At the same time his own position as a foreigner who 
was detested by the Spanish nobles made him completely de- 
pendent on his master’s favours, and he was thus compelled to foil in^ 

( with the designs upon the French crown and the hostility to theC 
regent Orleans. It was necessary for Spain to have allies, and 
her most natural and most efficient ally was England. To Epgland 
Spain could offer two bribes, the prompt fulfilment of the com- 
mercial stipulations of the Utrecht treaty, and the severance of 
French and Spanish policy which had been the essential object 
of the late war. Alberoni did all in his power to purchase at this 
price the adherence of England to the interests of Spaii^ ^ 

§ 7.(3rhe attitude assumed by Philip V. and Alberom really left 
the regent little choice as to the policy which he should pursue.j 
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But it is doubtful whether of his own accord he would have acted 
with such firmness and decision, but for the influence of his adviser 
and former tutor, Dubois. Pubois was a native of southern Prance, 
of distinguished talents but detestable character. Appointed as 
tutor to the young Philip when duke of Chartres, he had gained a 
fatal influence by at once cultivating his intellect and encouraging 
his inclination to vicious pleasures in which he himself indulged. 
'.When Philip became regent, Dubois was appointed a councillor, 
and at once assumed the chief direction of foreign affairs, in which 
. he displayed the greatest skill and dexterity .\ ®is policy, as was 
‘ natural, was dictated rather by the interests oi the house of Orleans 
than by those of France. He conceived the bold idea of departing 
altogether from the traditions of Louis XIV. and forming a close 
alliance between France and England.\ The link was to be the 
common interests of the two families' of Orleans and Hanover. 
Both were threatened by rivals, the one by the Stuarts, the other 
by the king of Spain on the one hand and the legitimised princes 
on the other. Each could secure the other against its enemies. 
T^is alliance^ was destined toj)rove fatal to the magnificent scliemes 
of Alberojii. j 

TSdufy, 1716, Dubois visited Holland on a pretence of purchasing 
books, and there had an interview with George I. and his minister 
Stanhope, who were on their way to Hanover. The terms of a 
convention was speedily arranged. France undertook to destroy 
the fortifications of Mardyck, to compel the pretender to depart 
from Avignon, and to afford him no further countenance or assis- 
tance. Both powers undertook to guarantee the execution of 
/the treaty of Utrecht, especially of the articles which secured the 
Protestant succession in England and the exclusion of the Spanish 
king from the throne of France. In January, 1717, the treaty was 
accepted by Holland, and has since been known as the Triple 
Alliance.^ 

It marks a complete revolution in European politics. French 
historians are never tired of reviling a treaty which, according to 
them, made France the slave of England, much as Charles II. had 
been dependent upon Louis XIV. forty years before. They have 
certainly a formal ground of complaint, ^eorge I. was allowed to 
retain the title of King of France, while Louis XV. had to 
content himself with the designation of Most Christian King^' It 
was stated, and not improbably with truth, that Dubois received a 
peiil^on from the Hanoverian court. 

Not content with his alliance with England, Dubois also com- 
menced a project which involved a departure from the treaty of 
Utrecht. George I., as elector of Hanover, was bound to the 
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Hapsburg interests, and had recently concerted an arrangement 
with Charles VT., by which the latter was to obtain Sicily, which 
the treaty had given to Savoy, and to compensate the duke by the 
cession of Sardinia. Dubois induced the regent to approve of this 
arrangement, and France and England endeavoured to obtain the 
consent of Spain by offering to guarantee the claim of Don Carlos, 
the elder son of Philip and Elizabeth, to the duchies of Parma and 
Tuscany. But the negotiation proved fruitless. Alberoni hadt 
just extorted the cardinal’s hat from the pope, and was resolute in 
his opposition to a proposal which would strengthen the power of 
the emperor in Italy. He was still anxious to avoid a war imtil 
the warlike preparations which he was conducting with boundless 
energy were completed. But his hand was forced by an unexpected 
event. The ^rand inquisitor of Spain, as he was returning from 
Home, was arrested in Lombardy as a rebellious subject of Charles III. 
of Spain. This insult roused the bitter indignation of Philip V., . 
who resolved on an immediate rupture. Alberoni’s remonstrances ^ 
were unavailing, and all he could do was to postpone an attack 
upon Naples or Sicily to an invasion of Sardinia. In August, 1717, 
a Spanish army landed in Sardinia, was favourably received by the 
inhabitants, and in little more than two months made itself master 
of the island. 

The conquest of Sardinia roused the greatest enthusiasm in Spain, 
so long unaccustomed to military successes,) Alberoni alone refused 
to be carried away by the general triumph. But it was too late 
for him to turn back, and he was forced to hurry on the prepara- 
tions for the attack upon Sicily, which was to be made in the -next 
year. His energy seemed to galvanise the inert mass with new lUe. 
Forgotten industries were revived, ships were built and fitted 
out, and troops were raised even in the discontented provinces of 
Aragon and Catalonia. In July, 1718, the fleet sailed from 
Barcelona to Palermo. Victor Amadeus of Savoy had character- 
istically refused to commit himself to either side. Conscious that, 
whichever won, he could not retain Sicily, he withdrew most of 
his troops from the island, so that no effective resistance was made 
to the Spanish occupation. 

§ 8. Meanwhile the emperor had appealed to the members of the 
Triple Alliance to assist him in repelling so unprovoked an attack 
and to uphold the treaty of Utrecht. A conference was opened in 
London at which France and the maritime powers concerted 
measures to force peace upon Spain. Dubois was again the moving 
spirit of the negotiations, which ended in the drawing up of a 
treaty in August, 1718. By this the emperor was to renounce all 
claims upon Spain and the Indies, while Philip made a similar 
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renunciation of the jtOYmcflS wJtlich to Austria. 

Savoy was to give Sicily to the emperor in exchange for Sardinia ; 
the succession to Parma and Tuscany was to be secured to the 
children of Philip’s second marriage. The treaty was at once 
signed by the imperial representative, and thus became known as 
the Quadruple Allianc^. No pains were spared to induce Spain to 
accept the proffer^ terms. The English ministers went so far as 
to risk their popularity by offering to restore Gibraltar. But 
Philip and Alberoni, probably trusting that the emperor’s allies 
would content themselves with protests, were obstinate in refusing 
.to negotiate on these terms. Their hopes were doomed to dis- 
appointment. Already an English fleet under admiral Byng had 
been sent into the Mediterranean. It is impossible to acquit 
England of the desire to crush the maritime power of Spain, which 
had once been so formidable and which was so unexpectedly revived, 
’^n the 11th of August, Byng attacked the Spanish fleet off Cape 
Passaro and completely destroyed it. This was a decisive triumph 
for the Quadruple Alliance. Dubois, its chief author, was rewarded 
with the portfolio of foreign affairs, the council which had hitherto 
dy^ected them having been dissolved. 

V^Alberoni was now driven in despair to form those projects which 
are usually associated with his name, and which have created the 
unjust impression that his policy was chimerical and unsound.^ Ho 
must meet coalition by coahtion. \ With. regard to Austria his hopes 
• had been disappointed. The attempts to raise a new lebelUmiin 
j Hungary had failed, and the Turks, who had hitherto occupied the 
emperor’s attention and arms, had just concluded the treaty of 
Passarowitz. But the governments of England and France were 
both threatened by formidable enemies, to whom the Spanish 
minister now turned. ' He invited the Pretender to Spain, prepared 
a new expedition on his behalf, and concerted with count Gdrz a 
grand scheme by which Sweden and Russia were to be rec( ffl^^pd > 
and were to combine in supporting the Jacobites against the 
Hanovikiaii At the same time, through the Spanish 

envoy Cellamare, he opened a connection with the malcontent 
opponents of the regency in France. A conspiracy was arranged, 
of which the duchess of Maine and Cardinal Polignac were the 
centre, to depose the duke of Orleans and to give the regency 
to Philip V., who promised as his first act to summons the States 
General. 

§ 9. ^11 these projects failed one after the' other. Charles XII. 
was killed before Friedrichshall, aid the plan of a northern coalition 
against England came to nothin^with the execution of Gorz. The 
S^nish fleet which was to cmy the pretender to the English 
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coast was destroyed by a stonn in the bay of Biscay. The coa^ 
spiracy of Oellamare was no secret to Dubois, who only waited a 
favourable opportunity to crush it. The ambassador himself, the 
duke and duchess of Maine, and a number of others were arrested 
and thrown into prison. An attempted rising in Brittany was 
suppressed before Alberoni had time to send the promised assistance. 
Dubois now induced the regent to declare war against Spain, and a 
French army imder Berwick crossed the Pyrenees (April, 1719). 
The Spanish army being engaged in Sicily, the only opponents of 
the invaders were worn-out veteraiM and raw recruits. An English 
squadron under Stanhope gratified the national love of a maritime 
monopoly by burning along the coast the vessels and docks which 
it had been the pride of Alberoni to create. The emperor, freed 
from the Turkish war, was able to send an army into Sicily, and 
the Spaniards after a heroic defence of Messina had to evacuate the 
island. (Jt was impossible for Spain to continue the war,, but the 
allies were determined not to make peace until they had procured ^ 
the dismissal of the minister whom they unjustly accused of having ' 
broken iO Philip V. was dexterously influenced by the production 
of some letters, in which Alberoni had spoken contemptuously of 
his master’s ability. vOn the 5th of December, 1719, Alberoni 
received orders to quit the capital and the kingdom. Even in his 
exile he was pursued by the bitter hostility of the sovereign whom 
he had served too well. It was not till the death of Client XI. 
that he ventured to visit Rome, where he spent the greater part of 
his remaining days, and where he died in 1762, at the age ofi^7. 
On his withdrawal, Spain sank back into the lethargy from which 
it had been roused by the genius and enterprise of a single man^ 
In February, 1720, Philip V. accepted the terms of the Quadruple 
Alliance. Charles VL obtained Sicily, and* Victor Amadeus had to 
put up with Sardinia, which his family has ever since retained. 

§ 10. With the close of the Spanish war, and the ruin of Law’s 
financial system, the regency of Orleans loses its importance in 
European history. Dubois was now all-powerful, but he was 
anxious to secure his position by obtaining a rank which corresponded 
to it. This could only be done by inducing the pope to grant him 
a cardinal’s hat. The intervention of England easily persuaded the 
regent to appoint him archbishop of Oambray. But with Rome 
there were two difficulties to be overcome ; the notorious character 
of the aspirant to the purjde, which might possibly be overiooked, 
and the favour which the regency had shown to the Jansenists. 
This latter obstacle was a serious one, but Dubois determined to 
surmount it. Turning his attention to religious matters, he 
obtained such m interpretation of the bull Unigenitm^ that even 
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its great opponent, the cardinal Noailles, was induced to accept it 
Thus the schism in the Gallican church was healed. Still 
Clement XI. remained inexorable, but his successor, Inno- 
cent XIII., proved more complacent, and in 1721 Dubois was raised 
to the cardinalate. He now assumed a seat in the council of 
regency immediately after the princes of royal blood, and before 
long was made chief minister of France. 

What he had gained by this dexterous change in internal politics 
he was prepared to confirm by a change in foreign relations. Spain, 
being no longer formidable to the regent, might now be won over 
to his side. (A, double marriage was arranged, by which Louis XV. 
was betrothed to the infant daughter of Philip V., while the 
daughter of the duke of Orleans was married to the prince of 
Asturias. , To conciliate the prejudices of Philip, the court was 
restored from P^is to Versailles. It says much for Dubois* 
ingenuity that this Spanish alliance was contracted without at all 
interrupting the cordiality between France and England. 

Q[n February, 1723, Louis XV. obtained his legal majority at the 
age of thirteen, and the regency came to an end^ But all precau- 
tions had been taken to prevent a change of government. Villeroy, 
the preceptor of the young king and a devoted adherent of the 
system of Louis XIV., had been driven from court, and Dubois 
remained all-powerful minister. But he was not destined to enjoy 
his power long. His constitution was worn out by debauches, and 
he died suddenly from the effects of a slight accident (August 10, 
1723). His place as minister was taken by the duke of Orleans, 
but he too was carried off four months later by a stroke of apoplexy 
(December 7). 

§iiCp n the death of Orleans, the chief influence over the young 
king was exercised by his preceptor, the abb6 Fleurj^ He might 
have seized the reins of i)ower at once, but his hamtual caution 
restrained him. He persuaded the king to appoint as chief minister 
the duke of Bourbon, who, after the young duke of Orleans, was the 
nearest prince of the blood-royal. Bourbon, who is usually known 
as Monsieur le Duc^ was a grandson of the great Cond6, but wholly 
unworthy of the descent. He possessed neither ability nor character, 
and was the slave of his mistress, the marquise de Prie. The 
guiding motive of his ix)licy was to secure the influence of the 
house of Cond4 at the expense of his relatives of Orleans. With 
this object in view, the recently arranged marriage for the king was 
revoked and the infanta sent back to Spain, on the pretext that she 
was too yoimg for a king who had no heir. A new bride was found for 
Louis in Marie Leczinska, daughter of Stanislaus ex-king of Poland, 
who was now living in retirement at Weissemburg in Alsace. The 
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comparative obscurity of her origin made it probable that she would 
remain grateful to those* who had raised her to power. But the 
duke discovered that he gained little by the move. His domestic 
policy made him hated, while there was nothing about him to 
inspire respect. He persecuted the Protestants with revolting 
cruelty. He imposed a tax upon land and extorted it from the 
privileged classes, the nobles and clergy. All the malcontents 
turned to Fleury, who had just been made a cardinal, and who now 
determined to grasp the authority which he had always coveted. 
In June, 1726, the duke and his ministers received orders to leave 
the court. The king announced his intention of ruling in person, 
but this was only intended as a flimsy disguise for the supremacy 
of his preceptor. 

Qpieury, who was sixty-three years old, was labor i ous, econom ical, 
disinterested; a very favourable contrast to the recent rulers of 
France. But his age and his natural temperament made him 
averse to activity of any kind, and his administration is a period of 
lethargy with no particularly notable features. In domestic affairs 
he returned to a great extent to the system of Louis XIV., and thus 
reversed the superficial reaction that had set in under the regency 
of Orleans. The finances were set in order, the expenses reduced 
by rigid economy, and public credit recovered from the shock which 
it had received^ The only dispute which arose in France during 
his ministry was connected with religion. Fleury was a devoted 
adhere nt of the Jesu its, who regained their former supremacy. The 
gf^cut^ of ^e Jansenists was resji^ed, and in 1730 the king 
held a bed of justice to compel the Parliament of Paris to register 
the bull Unigenitus, The members protested against this com- 
pulsion, and when they were answered by an edict forbidding them 
to. meddle with politics, they abdicated their functions. The 
government sent them into exile, and for a time there was no 
supreme court of justice. At last thev were recalled, but the 
squabble lingered on for several years. On foreign politics Fleury 
was pre-eminently a peace minister. Hb took affairs as they^ame 
and made no attempt to direct their course. Yet it is as a foreign 
minister that he has acquired attaches to 

tiie record of his actiyUy is_to be, jgHghjLRQit in th e histo r y o f 
the statej^with which he was 

contactj"^"" 
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CHAPTER XVL , 

THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES VT. 

§ 1. Charles VI.*s attachment to Spain. § 2. War between Venice and 
the Porte; Austria joins Venice; victories of Eugene; peace of 
Passarowitz. § 3. Charles VI. and Spain ; congress, of Cambray. 
$ 4. Succession to the Hapsburg territories ; the Pragmatic Sanction. 
§ 5. The Netherlands ; foimation of the Ostend Company ; irritation 
of England and Holland. § 0. Philip V.’s abdication and return ; 
Ripperda and his schemes. § 7. Alliance of Vienna; licague of 
Hanover ; Prussia gained over to Austria. § 8. Disgrace of Ripperda ; 
siege of Gibraltar ; general war averted. § 9. Congress of Soissons ; 
treaty of Seville ; second treaty of Vienna ; Don Carlos obtains Parma 
and PMcenza. § 10. The European powers and the Pragmatic 
Sanction ; succession question in Poland ; election of Stanislaus 
Lecziuski ; his fall ; accession of Augustus III. § 11. France allied 
with Spain and Sardinia by the league of Turin; campaigns of 1733, 
1734 and 1735 ; treaty of peace ; Lorraine under Stanislaus Leczinski. 
§ 12. Death of Eugene ; Bartenstein. § 13. Austria involved in the 
Russo-Turicish war; illtsuccess of the Austrian froops; treaty of 
Belgrad. § 14. Relations with Prussia ; secret treaty with France ; 
death of Charles VI. 

§ 1. THf: conclusion of the treaties of Utrecht and Baata^ldestroyed 
OharloB VI.’s last chance of making good his claim to the Spanish 
crown. It was with undisguised reluctance that he recognised this. 
He had conceived tlie greatest affection for Spain, and especially 
for Catalonia, the province which had shown such signal and such 
ill-isliiuted devotion to hie cause. This feeling led ihim to shower 
favours , upon the Spaniards who had accompanied him on his return 
to Vienna. He went so fa^ as to form a separate ministerial de- 
partment, called . the Spanish Council, in which Spanish and not 
German was the official language. As he had never acknowledged 
Philip V. nor made peace with Spain, it was probable that he would 
seize the first opportunity that might offer to re-assert his claims, 
in spite of the expressed will of Europe. The result was the 
formation of a German party at court, which coimterbalanced the 
influence of the Spaniards, and which was unwilling to allow the 
interests of Austria to be sacrificed for the acquisition of a distant 
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kingdom in the west. At its head stood the greatest general of his 
age, Prince Eugene of Savoy. It was perhaps fortunate for this 
party that events occurred in eastern Europe which at a critical 
time diverted Charles’ attention from his ambitious and impossible 
dreams. 

§ 2. For ten years after the treaty of Carlowitz the Turks had 
remained sullenly acquiescent in the losses which they had sus- 
tained. The urgent representations of Louis XIV. and of the 
Hungarian rebel .Ragocsky had failed to induce them to embark 
in a new war with the empire. ^But the residence at Bender of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, though it had availed little for his own 
interests, succee ded at least i^myiving the military activity of the 
'PnrtA- By the treaty of the Pruith the Bussian conquest of Azof 
had been recovered. This success encouraged the hope of repairing 
the other losses that had been incurred in the former war. There 
were two states which had aggrandised themselves at Turkish 
expense, Austria and Venice. Of these the republic was far the less 
formidable and was naturally chosen as the first object of attac^ 
A pretext was foimd in the protection which Venice had given To 
some Montenegrin fugitives, and in December, 1714, the Porte 
declared war. Venice was entirely xmprepared, and moreover had 
failed to acquire popularity amongst her Greek subjects. In 1716 
the grand vizier, All Cumurgi, landed in the Moreg., and by the end 
of the year was master of the whole peninsula. Sailing thence he 
captured Suda aiid Spinalonga, the two last fortresses that Venice 
had been allowed to retain in Crete. 

The republic naturally appeSSTto her old ally, Austria, which 
had guarmtoed her possessions by the treaty of Carlowitz! The 
advice of Eugene decided the Viennese government to renew the 
offensive and defensive alliance, and to call upon the Porte to observe 
its treaty obligations. As the Turk refused to give any satisfac- 
tion, war was inevital^. The intervention of Austria saved. Venic e 
from mi ni The grand vizier and iSe main bodylff the TurEEh 
army h4«o be employed in Hungary. Still a considerable army 
and fleet was sent to attack Corfu. The Venetian troops were 
commanded by count Schulenburg, who had won a great reputation 
in the northern war, and whose services had been procured for the 
republic by Eugene. A heroic defence ended successfully, and in 
August, 1716, the Turks were compelled to raise the siege. *Mt 
was the last glorious military exploit in the annals of the republiG, 
and it was achieved by a German mercenary soldier.” 

^Meanwhile the vizier, with an army of 150,000 men, had 
si^e to Pe terwardein. the most important of th e A ustrian border- 
fortmses m Hungary. Underneath the w^ls Eugene forci^ on 
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a battle which lasted five hours and ended in the vizier's death 
" and the -Of .the<.i(lhxi^^ 6, 1716). 

Eugene foll^la^pTus^sudehg^ b^'ISiSieg^ ..the last-of 

rtfee Ottoma^ posaessiofts in H ungary , which had to surrender after a 
stubborn defence of two months. The winter was occupied in 
fruitless attempts at mediation on the part of the maritime powers. 
In 1717 Eugene recommenced the campaign with a large army, 
including volunteers whom his reputation attracted from all parts 
of Europe, (fiis object was the reduction of the famous fortress of 
Belgrad, which had been for a century and a half the str onges t 
bulwark of the Turkish power on the Danube. The new vizier, Ohilil 
Pasha, advanced to its relief, and on the 16th of August, Eugene 
fought the .battle of Belgrad, the most glorious of all his victories. 
At one moment the day seSmed lost, but his consummate generalship 
averted the disaster, the Turkish army was scattered to the winds, 
and only a small remnant escaped with the vizier to Nissa. On 
the next day the garrison surrendered Belgrad. Eugene now 
occupied Orsowa, and led his troops into winter quarters at Semlin. 
The Porte was compelled by these disasters to seek for peace and 
to accept the proffered mediation of England and Holland. A 
conference was opened in the Servian village of PassarowHg . The 
difficulty of the negotiations lay in the conflictingmterests of the 
two allies. Austria was content with the status qm, but Venice 
wished to recover the Morea which it was unable to reconquer. The 
emperor was at first inclined to insist upon extreme demands which 
might have compelled a prolongation of the war. But the Spanish 
occupation of Sardinia and the threatened attack upon Sicily com- 
|»6lled him to be moderate, and in July, 1718, the treaty of Passaro witz 
was signed. ( Austria retained all its conquests, thus completingTts 
lx)ssession of Hungary by acquiring the Banat of Temesvar, and 
adding to it Belgrad and a strip_of Sf jyia.]) The Turki^nT their 
side kept the Morea, while V eufe'^s Confirmed in its possession of 
(Boffii'and Santa MaUra together with the conquests which it had 
made in 1717 in Albania and D alma tia. The Porte engaged to 
render no assistance to the Hungarian leader Francis Ragocsky, 
whom the Sultan had recently invited to Turkey, and who now 
received a residence in Asia Minor, where he remained till his death, 
in 1736. The treaty of Passarowitz is an object of legitimate 
satisfaction to the Austrian historians, but it is doubtful whether 
their country’s interests might not have been better served by the 
complete reduction of European Turkey, oven if it had involved the 
l(jss of Sicily and Sardinia. 

§ 3. The peace with the Turks set the emperor free to cope with 
the ambitious schemes of Alberoni, which have been described in the 
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last chapter. V^ith the help of the Quadruple Alliance, he was able 
to overthrow tfe formidable minister, to recover Sicily, and to add 
that island to his territories by handing over Sardinia to the duke of 
Savoy^ There were still several unsettled disputes between Spain 
&d Austria. Charles VI. had not laid down the title of king of 
Spain, and he claimed the grandmastership of the order of the 
Golden Fleece as the direct descendant of its founders, the dukes of 
Burgundy. These and other points were referred to a congress 
which was to meet at Cambray under the mediation of England 
and France. But it was soon evident that a decision would not be 
arrived at by the ordinary methods of European diplomacy. The 
mediating powers were hardly sincere in their efforts ; and England 
especially was concerned more in advancing its commercial interests 
and justifying its retention of Gibraltar, than in anything else. 
Two years were wasted in disputes about precedence and etiquette, 
and it was not till 1724 that the congress of Cambray began its 
•vork, and even then it devoted itseJf to other matters than the 
reconciliation of Austria and Spain. 

§ 4. (The treaty of Passarowitz and the accession of Spain to the 
V Quadruple Alliance mark the zenith of Charles VI.’s power. For a 
, whole generation, ever since 1683, Austria had been absorbed in 
, almost incessant wars in which, thanks principally to Prince 
Eugene, it had reaped a full share of military glory. But from this 
time a period of decline sets in. Military activity is superseded by 
diplomacy, always confused and often wearisome. There is one 
central point round which it is possible to group the ever changing 
relations of Europe, viz., the constant effort of Charles to procur e the 
confirmation of his favourite Pragmatic Sanction. \ 

(llie succession to the Ilapsburg territories had always been a 
source of disput^ Rudolf, txie founder of the house in the 13th 
^ century, had declared his possessions indivisible. But his descend- 
ants had departed from this wise rule, and had resorted to the 
practice of subdivision. Even after the various provinces had been 
re-united under Maximilian I., they had been again divided 
among the children of Ferdinand I. Matters had been rendered 
worse by the fact that Hungary always, and Bohemia at times, 
claimed the right of electing their king. Successive rulers had 
found it necessary to settle the succession during their lifetime, 
©he latest* arrangement of the kind had been made in 1703 by 
leopold I., when he and his elder son Joseph renounced their 
claims on the Spanish crown in favour of the ^rchduke Charles. 
This was accompanied by a hy which 

Joseph and Leopold were to inherit Spain if Charles died childless, 
and the success^ in Austria (1) Joseph and 

X 2 
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his male heirs; (2) Charles and his male heirs; (3) Joseph’s 
daughters and their descendants; (4) Charles’ daughters. 

(|n 1711 Joseph I. died leaving two daughters, Maria Amelia and 
Maria Josepha, and the Austrian territories fell to Charles VI. 
From the first he seems to have turned his attention to the 
ysuccession question, nnrl p 171 a Wughf. the cpimcil^a 

dpcu mentj^ which is ^o;^ as fidiTtiltijy 1 contained 

three articles: ( 1 ) The Austrian states are one and indivisible; 
j..(2) Males of the house of Hapsburg are to succeed in order of 
^ primogeniture ; (3) In default of male heirs, the succession is to go 
' first to the daughters of Charles VI., then to those of Joseph I,, and 
lastly to those of Leopold L It was this last article which was at 
complete variance with the agreement of council 

had no right of remonstrance^and the decree was accepted, though 
as yet it was not made publi^ 

In 1713 Charles VI., who%ad married the beautiful Elizabeth 
Christina of Brunswick, was stiH childless. It was not till 1716 
that a son, Leopold, was born, whose life would have removed all 
difficulties, but he died in a few months. In 1717 the empress 
gave birth to a daughter, the famous Maria Theresa, and in the 
next year to another daughter. By 1720 the prospect of male 
descendants had become so distant as to be almost hopeless, and 
now Charles produced the Pragmatic Sanction and set himself to 
obtain its confirmation from the estates of the subject provinces. 
One after another they were induced to give their consent with 
more or less readiness; first Austria and Silesia in 1720, then 
Hungary and Transylvania, and lastly Bohemia and the Nether- 
lands. ^n 1724 a grand assembly was held at Vienna, to which all 
the provinces sent deputies, and ^he Pragmatic Sanction was formally 
proclaimed as^ajLirrevocabtc The daughters of Joseph I. were 
compelled on their marriage to renoimce all claims to the succession, 
and their husbands had to accept the renunciation. TFrom this 
^me Charles made it the gran4 and almost the sole ^ject of his 
t ^foreign policy to induce all the powers of Eur ope to guarantee, the 
succession of his eldest daughter, Maria There sa^ It was in vain 
that his ministers lamented the saGrifioe^of^Kstrian interests, and 
that Eugene maintained that the succession would be better 
guaranteed by an efficient army and a well-filled treasury than by 
any number of hollow and interested promises. 

§ 6 . Besides the settlement of the succession, there was one other 
matter in which Charles VI. took a great personal interest. In 
ix)lnt of territories he was one of the most powerful princes in 
Europe. He had inherited Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Siksia, 
Bohemia with Moravia, Hungary and Transylv^a, Tyrol and the 
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Breisgau. To them he had added, by the treaty of Rastadt, 
Naples, Milan, and the Netherlands ; by the treaty of Fassarowitz, 
Temesvar, Belgrade and northern Servia ; and by the Quadruple 
Alliance, Sicily. But there was one great defect in his power which 
had always hampered the Austrian Hapsburgs. The revenue only 
amounted to 30 millions of gulden, a sum entirely disproportionate 
to the extent of his territories and the number of his subjects. To 
increase his revenue was naturally an object that lay very close to 
the emperor’s heart. Not unnaturally he turned for this purpose 
to his recent acquisition, the Netherlands, which had once enjoyed 
the most flourishing commerce in the world, and which had been 
the chief source of wealth to the Spanish Hapsburgs. But since 
the war of independence the prosperity of the Netherlands had 
immensely declined. (Hutch jealousy had insisted, in the treaty of 
Westphalia, on the closing of the Scheldt, and the trade of Antwerp 
had passed to Amsterdam.'^ Charles VI. determined to revive 
riemish copamerce as a means of at once filling his own coffers and 
conciliating his subjects, who had substantial grounds for complaint 
in the way they had been transferred to Austria without any 
pretence of consulting their wishes, and in the barrier-treaty which 
had handed over their chief fortresses to the hated Hutcl^ 

Prince Eugene had been appointed governor of the Netherlands 
in 1716, and although the Turkish war and the necessity of making 
head against the Spanish party at Vienna prevented him from 
fulfilling his duties in person, he was anxious to do what he could 
for the province which had been entrusted to him. He therefore 
seconded the emperor’s wishes, though he tried to restrain him from 
measures which would excite the jealousy of England and Holland. 
The re-opening of the Scheldt was too extreme a measure to be 
ventured upon, but there was an alternative port to Antwerp in 
Ostend. The merchants of Ostend were encouraged to undertake a 
trade with India on their own account, and in 1717 several ships 
made the voyage with great profit. But the Hutch were on the 
alert to preserve their monopoly, and did not hesitate to use force 
against the rival traders. Charles was indignant at the insult, but 
did not venture to risk a rupture as the complaints of Holland were 
reiterated by England. He determined howeypr to carry out his 
schemes in defiance of the maritime powers. ^ 1722 he founded 
an East Indian Company at Ostend under d irectTOpenarjgj ty^ge.^ 
Its capital was fixed at six million gulden in 6000 shares of IWO 
gulden each. Foreigners were allowed to purchase shares but were 
excluded from the meetings of shareholders. The company was to 
have an independent administration, and was authorised to carry 
the imperial arms and flag. In return for these ooncessionB it was 
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to pay six per cent, on its i^rofits to the imperial treasury. The 
company was speedily formed, and in a few months the shares had 
all been taken up. 

Oefore the treaty of Westphalia, European wars and diplomacy 
" hacT mainly been directed by religious differences. But from that 
"^ime to the F|:ench Revolution religion was superseded bviym- 
Anerniafl Rivalry This was one of the results of the so-called 
“mercantile system.” International trade was regarded in those 
days not as a bargain which was profitable to both parties concerned, 
.but as a contest in which one gained and the other lost. Hence 
’^the frequent war of tariffs and repressive duties which often did 
much more harm to the resources of both states than open hostilities 
could have done. It was commercial rivalry which had caused the 
r English wars against Holland under Cromwell and Charles II. ; it 
^vas the measures taken against a tariff of Colbert’s that induced 
Louis XIV. to make war on the Dutch in 1672 ; and commercial 
interests were at the bottom of the war of the Spanish Succession, 
^o now the formation of the Ostend Company put an end for a time 
nt) the long alliance between Austria and England which had been 
formed in opposition to the House of Bourbon, and which had been 
confinned by the accession of the House of Hanover to the English 
throne. England was determined to suppress the comiiany at all 
(Joists, and Charles VI. was resolute to defend it. The anger raised 
by the English pretensions to a commercial monopoly naturally 
brought Austria closer to Spain, which had many similar grounds 
for complaint, and thus facilitated the conclusion of an agreeme^ 
which the congress of Cambray had hitherto found it impossible to 
effect. 

§ 6. In spite of the disasters which led to the fall of Alberoni, 
Philip V. of Spain and his wife Elizabeth of Parma still clung to 
their schemes of obtaining an Italian principality for their sons, and 
of securing the eventual succession to the throne of France. In 1724 
Europe was astounded by the news that Philip had abdicated in 
favour of his eldest son Don Luis, and had gone into retirement at 
St. Ildefonso. The real motive lay, not in weariness of the world, 
but in a desire to remove all obstacles in the way of his accession 
in France, where Louis XV. was expected to die before long. But 
the move was not successful, Louis XV. lived, and the queen 
soon wearied of her retirement. Luckily for her, Luis died eight 
months after his accession. To the surprise of the world, and not 
altogether to the satisfaction of his subjects, Philip V. left his 
retreat to resume the crown which he had laid down of his own 
accord. 

At this time the chief influence over the queen was exercised by 
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another of those foreign adventurers who at this time found in 
Spain a ready market for their talents. Jlipperda was a native of 
Groningen, who rose to prominence in the service of Holland, and 
after the treaty of Utrecht was sent as Dutch minister to Madrid. 
Foreseeing the possibility of advancement in Spain he resigned his 
office, became a naturalised Spaniard, and rendered considerable 
service to Alberoni in matters of trade and finance, of which he 
had a real knowledge. Having incurred the displeasure of the 
minister, Ripperda had to leave Spain, for a time. In Gennany he 
came into contact with prince Eugene, who gave him a pension, and, 
it is possible that his later conduct was dictated to him from 
Vienna. On the fall of Alberoni he returned to Spain and won the 
favour of the king by changing his religion, and of the queen by the 
readiness with which he fell in with her favourite plans. The 
one creditable motive which can be assigned to him was the desire 
to restore the commercial prosperity of Spain by annihilating the 
maritime power of England. He persuaded the queen that the best 
chance not only of acquiring a principality in Italy for Don Carlos, 
but also of regaining Gibraltar, lay in breaking altogether with Eng- 
land and France and in a close alliance with the emperor. Accord- 
ingly, at the end of 1724 he was sent to Vienna, which he entered 
incognito as Baron Pfaffenburg, and held secret conferences with 
the minister Sinzendorf. 

§ 7. While he was in Vienna a great impulse was given to the 
negotiations by the sudden dismissal of the Spanish infanta from 
France in order to marry Louis XV. to Marie Leezinska. This 
insult caused the bitterest indignation in the minds of Philip and 
Elizabeth, an^ disposed them to use any possible means of obtain- 
ing revenge. i^The emperor being at this time at enmity with 
England on ac^unt of the Ostend Company, and being also anxious 
to obtain from Spain the confirmation of the Pragmatic Sanction^ 
Ripperda had little difficulty in arranging terms, and the work 
which the congress of Cambray had found impossible was completed 
in a few days, ^n the 30th of April, 1726, the alliance of Vienna 
was concluded. ^Jharles VI. renounced his claim to the Spanish 
crown, while Philip made a similar renunciation of Naples, Sicily, 
Milan, and the Netherland^ The succession to the duchies of 
Parma and Tuscany was promised to Don Carlos, the eldest son of 
Philip and Elizabeth, ^pa-in 

matic Sanction, and the emperor ple3pdTi1m"^Trto use his influence 
with England to obtain the cession of Gibraltar and Minorca. Cfti 
the 1st of May a commercial treaty was drawn up, by which Philip 
sanctioned the Ostend Company and opened the Spanish ports to it, 
and, to conciliate the empire, he promised to transfer to the Germans 
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the commercial privileges in Spain which had hitherto been enjoyed 
by England and Holland.* Besides these two public treaties there 
was a third, which was to be kept perfectly secret, and the con- 
ditions of which were only made known precisely by the revelations 
of Ripperda. By this the emperor pledged himself to aid Spain, 
if necessary by force, to recover Gibraltair, and in the event of 
George I. proving obstinate, to assist the Jacobites in deposing the 
Hanoverian dynasty. There was also an arrangement, although it 
was doubtful how far the emperor committed himself to it, that 
Maria Theresa and one of her sisters should be married to two of 
the sons of Philip V. This close alliance with Spain was made in 
direct opposition to the advice of Eugene, who was anxious to 
avoid so complete and open a breach with England. 

So sudden a reconciliation between such old enemies as the 
Hapsburgs and the Spanish Bourbons naturally caused great 
excitement in Europe, but need not have inspired alarm if the last 
treaty had been kept sufficiently secret. But the indiscreet vanity 
of Ripperda led him to boast of the great results which he had 
achieved, and the English and French envoys were soon able to 
transmit sufficiently accurate information to their respective govern- 
ments. The English ministers were thrown into consternation by 
the news, and France was also threatened, though less directly, and 
moreover was unable to allow the possible union of Austria and 
Spain by the marriage of Maria Theresa and Philip’s son. Accord- 
ingly the two powers formed the opposition league of Hanover in 
September, 1725. Frederick William of Prussia also joined the 
league, though not immediately interested, partly because he had 
several groimds of quarrel with the emperor, and partly in the 
hope of obtaining Jtilich and Berg from the Palatine house of 
Neuburg. Europe was divided into two hostile leagues, each of 
which endeavoured to obtain as many allies as possible. Jealousy 
of the Ostend Company induced Holland, and the prospect of 
> English subsidies induced Denmark and Sweden to join the league 
of Hanover. The emperor, on his side, gained pver several of the 
south German princes and also Catharine I, of Russia, who had 
succeeded to Peter the Great's dislike of Hanover. A still greater 
success was the separation of Prussia from the side of his enemies 
by the treaty of Wusterhausen (Oct. 1726). 

§ 8. Meanwhile Ripperda, the author of all this turmoil, had fallen 
into disgrace. On his return to Madrid he was received with the 
greatest honours, raised to the rank of duke, and appointed minister 
of foreign affairs. This sudden advancement seems to have turned 
his head. Hitherto he had shown real ability for business, 
henceforth he was conspicuous only for vanity and overweening 
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presumption. He openly threatened to drive the kings of England 
and Prussia from their thrones. It soon became evident that he had 
deceived others as well as himself. The arrival ait Madrid of an 
Austrian envoy, Konigsegg, convinced the queen that little had 
really been gained by the treaty of Vienna. Instead of bringing 
troops, the envoy only demanded money, which Eippeida had 
boastfully promised, but of which Spain had but .a scanty supply. 
To raise supplies he resorted to extortion, debasement of the 
coinage, and other extreme measures, which increased his already 
great unpopularity among the native Spaniards. The emperor also 
showed no great readiness to conclude the projected marriage of the 
archduchess, and excused himself on the ground that it excited 
great discontent among the German princes. The queen was the 
last to give up her belief in the minister who had promised her so 
much. At last, however, Bipperda received a notice of dismissal 
from office in May, 1726. In childish terror he sought refuge in 
the house of the English minister Stanhope, to wk>m he disclosed 
all the secrets of the cabinet. Enraged at this conduct Philip 
imprisoned him in the castle of Segovia, but after fifteen months 
he made his escape to England, and thence to Morocco, where he 
entered the service of the emperor, became a Mohammedan, and 
died in 1737. He has naturally been compared with Alberoni, 
whom he rivalled in ability, especirlly for domestic government, 
but to whom he was infinitely inferior in the essentials of character 
and cdnduct. 

lUpperda’s policy was continued by his successor, Don Joseph 
Patino, who adhered to the Austrian alliance and dispatched a 
fleet to lay siege to Gibraltar. A^ general European war seemed 
to be inevitable. Charles VI. set himself to increase his army and 
to form the rudiments of a navy. Prance collected troops on the 
Spanish frontiers. The English parliament was roused by the 
projected intervention in favour of the Jacobites and by the pros- 
pect of losing Gibraltar to vote lavish subsidies. The army was 
strengthened, and a fleet sent to attack the Spanish galleons at Porto 
Bello. 

In spite of all these warlike preparations the war came to nothing. 
The chief causes of this were : (1) the pacific tendencies of Walpole 
in England and of Fleury in Prance ; and (2) the growing coolness 
between the emperor and Spain. The alliance of Vienna was 
essentially unnatural and could not last. It would have been 
impossible to marry Maria Theresa to a Spanish prince, even if 
she had not been destined for Francis J oseph of Lorraine. Moreov^, 
the prospect of the erection of a Spanish duchy in the centre of Itidy 
was extremely distasteful to the emperor. Other causes comlflned 
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to incline Charles to peace. The king of Prussia, though he had 
deserted the Hanoverian alliance, was not really anxious to support 
the emperor, and maintained an obstinate neutrality. And the 
death of Catharine of Russia deprived the league of Vienna of its 
one powerful supporter. Accordingly, in May, 1727, Avhile the siege 
of Gibraltar was proceeding, Charles threw over his obligations to 
Spain and signed the preliminaries of a peace with England, France 
and Holland. The Ostend Company was to be suspended for seven 
years, and all other questions were referred to a European Congress 
at Aachen, which was afterwards, for the convenience of Fleury, 
transferred to Soissons. Spain hesitated for some time to accept 
this arrangement, and was encouraged in the delay by the death of 
George I. But when it was seen that George II.’s accession made 
no diiference in the attitude of England, and that Walpole’s power 
was unshaken, Philip was unable to hold out any longer, and in 
March, 1728, signed the convention of the Pardo. 

§ 9. The congress met at Soissons, but proved as ineifective and 
useless as the previous assembly at Cambray. (Jhe emperor, 
anxious to gain the assent of England and France to the Pragmatic 
Sanction, severed himself altogether from Spain and made no pre- 
tence of supporting her demand for Gibralta^ Philip V. was 
now almost imbecile and his wife was practically absolute. The 
attitude of Charles VI. induced her to give up all hopes of obtaining 
her ends with the help of Austria. The birth of a son to Louis XV. 
in 1729, destroyed all prospect of the Spanish Bourbons acquiring 
the French crown, and made her more anxious than ever to obtain 
an Italian principality for her son. For this purpose she determined 
to throw herself into the arms of France and England, and in 
November, 1729, she accepted the treaty of Seville. Spain, England 
and France concluded an offensive and defensive alliance, which 
was immediately afterwards joined by Holland. No mention was 
made of Gibraltar and Minorca, which were virtually resigned by 
Spain. The commercial privileges accorded by the treaty of Vienna 
to the Ostend Company and the emperor’s subjects were revoked. 
Don Carlos was to succeed to the duchies of Parma and Tuscany, 
and to secure his rights those provinces were to be occupied by 
6000 Spanish troops. 

The news of the treaty of Seville excited the greatest indigna- 
tion in the mind of Charles VI., who saw himself completely 
duped. He collected an army of 30,000 men in Italy to oppose 
the threatened occupation of the Italian duchies, and when the 
old duke of Parma died in January, 1731, he seized upon his 
territory as a fief of the empire. Elizabeth called upon her allies 
to enforce the treaty, but neither Prance nor England was willing 
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to make war. But there was one bribe which could overcome the 
^ emperor’s opposition. Walpole determined to act independently of 
^ France, and opened a separate negotiation with the Austrian 
^ government. Qn March, 1731 , the second treaty of Vienna was 
concluded. % condition that En gland should g uarantee the 
^gr agmatic Sanction, Charles agreed to dissolve the Ostend 
^'^ompan^and to confirm the treaty of Seville. In 1732, Don 
,3fparlo8 and the Spanish troops were conveyed to Italy in English 
ships, and took possession of Parma and Piacenza with the 
^^mperor’s sanction. At the same time the aged duke of Tuscany 
acknowledged the Spanish prince as his heir. Thus the long and 
tedious series of disputes and agreements came to an end, and 
Europe seemed likely to enjoy peace for a time. 

§ 10. Thp temporary settlement of Italian affairs enabled Charles 
VI. to turn his whole attention once more to the Pragmatic 
^Sanction. ^Phe first European power to undertake its guarantee had 
Spain ip 1725. Russia had followed in 1726, and now in 1731 
England and Holland were pledged to the same effect. France 
was resolute in its refusal to agree to the emperor’s scheme, and 
even intrigued in the other European courts to obtain its rejectio^ 
It was of especial importance to Charles to gain over the German 
princes, of whom only one, the king of Prussia, had as yet given his 
consent, on condition that his claims upon Jiilich and Berg should 
be acknowledged. In January, 1732, a diet met at Ratisbon, and 
the Pragmatic Sanction was formally accepted by all its members 
except the three electors of Saxony, Bavaria, and the Palatinate. 
The two former had themselves some claims on the Austrian 
succession and hoped to obtain at least a share on Charles’ death. 
The elector palatine was alienated by the prospect of Prussia 
acquiring Jiilich and Berg. 

f As (^Augustus of Saxony was determined in his refusals to 
’ recogmse the Pragmatic Sanction, the emperor on his side opposed 
^^the elector’s favourite scheme of making the Polish crown heredi- 
tary in his family by procuring the succession of his son, another 
Augustus. The other prominent candidate was the deix>sed 
Stanislaus Leczinski, the former proteg^ of Charles XII., who had 
recently regained importance as the father-in-law of Louis XV. 
The prospect of the establishment^f French influence ^in Poland 
was very distasteful to the nnrthep’" |)owe rf^.'' who ’were ^feady* 
looking forward to a partition of that kingdom^ Accordingly a 
treaty was projected between Austria, Russia 'nnd Prussia, by 
which they agreed to exclude both the Saxon claimant and Leczinski, 
and to give the Polish crown to Emanuel prince of Portugal. But 
before the treaty was signed, Augustus of Saxony and Poland died 
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in February, 1733. The vacancy in this remote, and on account of 
its constitution powerless, kingdom was destined to involve Europe 
in an almost universal wa^ 

In Poland there was a swong feeling that the foreign rulers had 
brought nothing but disasters on the country, and that a native 
should be elected. This was much in favour of Leczinski, but he 
had little chance of being chosen unless Prance would espouse his 
cause. Fleury was as usual averse to war, and protested against 
the idea of ruining France for the sake of the king’s father-in-law. 
He was not very well disposed to Marie Leczinska, whose marriage 
had been the work of the duke of Bourbon, and besides Louis XV. 
was not devotedly attached to his wife. But the same qualities 
which inclined Fleury to a policy of peace rendered him incapable 
of resisting the pressure of the strong war party in France. This 
was composed partly of the surviving veterans of Louis XIV.’s 
reign, such as Villars and Berwick, and partly of the young 
courtiers who had never seen a war and were anxious for the 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves. Their representations 
forced the king and minister to promise assistance to ^tanislaus . 

]ijg wiLy in /liqgniflA to Warsaw,_and .wa& elected 
lung by a majority of the Polish nobles. 

^Phis event caused great excitement in northern Europe. Russia 
was determined not to tolerate the restoration in Poland of a king 
whom Peter the Great had expelle^ The empress Anne, who had 
recently freed herself from the aristocratic restrictions imposed at 
her accession, made an alliance with the young Augustus of Saxony 
and sent an army to support him. Q?he emperor was induced to 
take the same side when Augustus undertook to guarantee the 
Pragmatic Sanction. N Austrian troops were massed in Sflesia on 
the Polish frontier. But were never employed, as the Russians and 
Saxons were quite able to do the work by themselves. (Leczinski 
was driven from Warsaw and took refuge in Danzig where he 
impatiently waited for the promised succour from Franc^ But 
Fleury, though he had committed himself to the war, was not 
prepared to pursue it with energy. He feared lest the despatch of 
a French fleet to the Baltic might offend the susceptibilities of 
England, and moreover he saw an easier way of benefiting France 
in the south than in the north of Europe. Only 16,000 men came 
to the assistance of Stanislaus, and in spite of the heroism which 
they displayed, they were unable to force an entrance into Danzig, 
n’he result of this disappointment was that Danzig had to surrender 
TO the Russians, and the Poles had nothing left but to acknowledge 
Augustus III. as king^ Stanislaus escaped into Prussia, where he 
was hospitably recei^d by Frederick William, who had remained 
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neutral during the war, and who refused to gi^e up the fugitive on 
the demand of the emperor. 

§ 11. It would have been well for Charles Yl. if he had imitated 
the prudent policy of Prussia and not committed himself to either side. 
The accession of Augustus was effected without his intervention, 
which brought him no advantage beyond the Saxon confirmation of 
the Pragmatic Sanction, while on the other hand it involved him 
in a disastrous war with France. It is probable that he was misled 
by excessive confidence in the pacific tendencies of Pleury, but never- 
theless, his conduct in the Polish succession is the most con- 
spicuous illustration of the evils that were brought upon Austria 
by Charles’ insane desire to have his daughter’s succession 
umversally guaranteed. 

pleury had displayed no very keen desire to maintain Stanislaus 
Leczinski on the Polish throne, but he showed great ingenuity 
in using the pretext for war to obtain other end^ Italy was to be 
freed from the Hapsburg supremacy, and insteadof being united to 
any single great power was to be divided into small principalities, 
which would serve the pui^ses of France, ^t the same time there 
was a possibility of obtaining a direct advantage to France in the 
direction of Lorraine, an unperial fief which was almost surrounded 
by French territories and had often been occupied by French 
arms, but had as yet escaped annexatioA The province was of 
greater importance than ever at the present moment, because the 
duke Francis was betrothed to Maria Theresa, and her accession 
in Austria would bring the Hapsburg power inconveniently near to 
the French frontier. 

For these purposes Fleury sought and obtained the aUiance of 
Spain and Sardinia. Elizabeth of Spain was far from being satisfied 
with what she had gained by the treaty of Vienna. It was true 
that Don Carlos was established in Parma and had been recognised 
as heir to the duke of Tuscany. But the emperor had taken no 
pains to disguise his dissatisfaction with the arrangement, and had 
protested against the homage done by the Tuscan estates as being 
null without the imperial consent. The queen readily grasped at 
the opportunity of increasing the power of her fEonily in Italy by 
renewing the alliance between the two branches of the house of 
Bourbon. Savoy and Sardinia were ruled by Charles Emanuel, 
who had come to the throne^on the abdication of his father Victor 
Amadeus. Charles Emanuel inherited that eager desire for 
territorial aggrandisement which had characterised all his pre- 
decessors. They had aimed, it was said, at eating up Lombardy 
leaf by leaf like an artichoke ; he wished to ewallow it at once, 
In September and October, 1733, the league of Turin was concluded 
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betwesn Pranco^ Spain, and Sardinia. Don Oarlos was to ronounco 
Parma and the succession to Tuscany in favour of his younger 
brother Don Philip, and was to acquire Naples and Sicily as a 
kingdom for himself. Both the kingdom and the duchies were to 
revert to Spain in case of the male line of their rulers becoming 
extinct. The king of Sardinia was to annex the Milanese to 
Piedmont, and thus to form a kingdom of Lombardy. When the 
conquest was completed, Savoy was to be handed over to France. 

No time was lost in commencing hostilities. Two French 
armies were collected. One under Berwick entered Lorraine, 
while the other under the aged Villars crossed the Alps to assist 
Charles Emanuel. Before the end of the year Lorraine had been 
overrun, and great part of the Milanese, including the capital, had 
been lost to the emperor. Charles VI. was entirely imprepared for 
this sudden attack, which his own imprudence had brought upon 
himself. He made urgent appeals for assistance to England, but 
Walpole resolutely refused to take part in the war. Then he 
turned to Germany, where the diet voted supplies, but the resolu- 
tion lost much of its importance through the open opposition of 
the three Wittelsbach electors of Bavaria, Cologne and the 
Palatinate. Worst of all, the great Austrian general, Eugene, was 
old and worn out, and there was no successor to take his place. 

The military operations of 1734 arc devoid of interest and 
importance except as regards their results. On the Rhine Eugene 
undertook the command of a large imperial army to oppose Berwick, 
who had broken through the lines of Ettlingen. But Eugene 
displayed none of his old genius or energy, and was unable to 
prevent the French from capturing PhilipsWg, although Berwick 
was killed during the siege. In northern Italy Villars had planned a 
triumphant campaign with the aid of Sardinia and Spain. But he 
was foiled by the conduct of his allies. Charles Emanuel refused 
to take part in operations in the open field and contented himself 
with a war of sieges. Don Carlos, intent on his enterprise in the 
south, had no particular interest in the aggrandisement of Sardinia. 
Villars resigned his command in disgust, and on his way back to 
Prance died at Turin (17 June, 1734), at the age of eighty-two, the 
last of the great generals of Louis XIV. The result of the campaign 
was that the Austrian general, Mercy, though defeated near Parma, 
was able to keep the strong fortress of Mantua and thus to maintain 
his hold upon eastern Lombardy. More decisive results were achieved 
in the south. Don Carlos entered Naples with a small army and 
was welcomed by the inhabitants, who disliked the German govern- 
ment, and who preferred to be ruled by a resident king rather than 
by a viceroy. The imperial forces had been diminished for the 
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protection of the Milanese, and the remaining troops were crushed 
by the Spaniards at Bitonto. ^ 

In 1735 the Spanish troops crossed into Sicily and reduced the 
island wUhout any difficulty. In Lombardy Konigsegg, who had 
^succeeded Mercy, had to retire beyond the Adige. On the Rhine 
^Eugene was again in command and was reinforced by auxiliaries 
h>from Russia. But nothing of any importance took place, and the 
.. jtiief powers, France and Austria, were absorbed not so much in 
^he war as in negotiations. ^Walpole had offered to mediate, and, 
^leury, in constant fear lest England should desert her neutrality, 
was eager for peace^ Charles VI. was naturally inclined the same 
^^y, partly by his losses in the war, partly by the desire to gain a 
-'new confirmation for the Pragmatic Sanction, and partly by the 
danger of a new Turkish war. On the 3rd of October, 1735, the 
preliminaries' of a treaty between France and Austria were signed 
at ^anislaus Leczinski renounced the Polish crown in 

favour of Au^tus of Saxony, but was allowed to retain the title 
of king for his lifetim^ As compensation he was to receive the 
duchy of Lorraine, whi3^on his death was to pass into the hands 
of Franc^ Francis of Lorraine, the destined son-in-law of 
Charles 1^., was to receive 'I'uscany on the death of the last 
grand-duke of the house of Medici, ^on Carlos was to be recognised 
as king of Naples and Sicil^ hi^ former duchy of Parma and 
Piacenza being handed over t^the emperor. All otheT conquests 
made by the allies, including Lombardy, were to be restored, with 
the exception of Novara and Tortona, which were to be given to 
the king of Sardinia. 

It is evident that Fleury had given up the design of freeing Italy 
from the Hapsburgs. Not only did the emperor recover Lombardy, 
but he added to it. Parma and Piacenza, and his son-in-law in 1737 
obtained Tuscany. Thus by resigning the distant provinces in the 
south, he gained a compact territory in northern and central Italy. 
The great advantage to France, which has given Fleury a dis- 
tinguished place among French ministers, was the arrangement 
about Lorraine. Stanislaus took possession of the duchy in 1737, 
and at last obtained an opportunity for displaying his really 
eminent qualities as a ruler. After a beneficent administration of 
twenty-nine years he died in 1766, and Lorraine was absorbed in 
France. It had been so long practically separated from Germany, 
that its loss, though resented, was not much felt, while it was of 
considerable importance to the French as rounding off their frontiers. 
It was the last of the great accessions of territory which the 
country owed to its Bourbon rulers. Elizabeth of Spain was 
bitterly discontented at the proposed terms, and especially at thb 
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losa of Pans* and Tuscany. But she was powedhesj^^BOintinue i)he 
war by herself, though she succeeded in postpoakig the ^eanolusion 
of the definitive treaty till 1738. this France undeirt<x^ in the 
most explicit terms possible to guafShtee the Pragmai^c j|ai|ctio^ 

§ 12. Austria had suffered serious losses of prestige if not of power 
in the war of the Polish succession; but she was destmed to 
undergo still greater humiliations fn ihe succeeding years. 

l(|]is~carW is coincident with what is <m the whole the most 
glorious period of Austrian hisb^, smoe Charles Y. had little 
direct connection with Austria;:!^ His claim to the affectionate and 
admiring recollection of the 'loountry which he served is to be 
measured by the collapse which followed his death. The most 
powerful man in Vienna was now Johann Christopher von 
Bartenstein. He was the son of a professor in Munich and had 
received his education at Paris. He came to Vienna in 1714, 
became a Koman Catholic, and entered the service of the govern- 
ment. Though he never held any higher office than that of 
secretary to the cabinet, and was desp^ed by contemporaries for 
his plebeian origin, haobtained complete supremacy over Charles VL, 
who placed unlimited confidence in his honesty and his devotion 
to the Hapsburg interests. Unfortunately these were his only 
recommendations. Bartenstein was before everything a jurist 
with all a jurist’s love for pettifogging details, and filled with an 
unbounded belief in the cumbrons and obsolete constitution of the 
Holy Boman Empire. He had not the slightest pretensions to 
statesmanship, no insight into character, no powers of administra- 
tion. What he excelled in was the drawing up of protocols and 
engagements with foreign powers. It was his influence to a great 
extent that induced the emperor to attach such exaggerated 
importance to the reiterated guarantees of the Pragmatic Sanction. 

§ 13. One of the most humiliatog episodes of Austrian history is 
the Turkish war of 1737-9, in which Charles was involved by his 
alliance with Bussia. That country had never ceased to desire the 
re-acquisition of Azof, the conquest of which had been the first 
achievement of Peter the Great, but which he had lost again by his 
disasl^us campaign on the Pruth in 1711. fl.lie Czarina Anne after 
the settlement of the Polish question seized the opportunity to 
declare war in 1736 against the Porte, which was at this time 
engaged in a contest with Persia. One army under Munnich 
entered the Crimea, broke through the lines of Perekop, and overran 
the peninsula, while another under Lascy recovered Azof. 

the treaty with Catharine L, in 1726, Russia and Austria had 
pledged themselves to send 30,000 auxiliaries to each other in case 
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either io/^w with the l?ark^ This agreement had 

been as the price of a Russian contingent to 

help Eugene on the Rhine, th e emperor 

to f uM engagement. If he had been content with sending the 
30,(]j00%eji no great harm would have been done. But the Russian 
successee of 1736 had created the impreUfon that recent losses 
mighty 4ompensated by a war of conquest, and Charles and his 
advisem determined toi^commit Austria to the war, not as on 
auxiliary hut as a p^[iu|^ The command was entrusted to 
Seckendorf, whom EugesW?Md pointed out as his successor, but 
who laboured under the ^sad vantage of being a Protestant. On 
his arrival at the Hungarian frontier, Seckendorf found everything 
in the most deplorable condition, the troops were ill supplied^he 
fortresses had been neglected, the garrisons were insufficient, fie 
wished to resign, but was induced to go on with the campaign. 
He succeeded in taking Nissa,.the chief fortress which remained 
to the Turks in Servia. But two months afterwards the vizier 


arrived with overwhelming forces, forced the Austrians to retire, and 
recovered Nissa, so that the campaign ended without anything 
having been effected. The Jesuits maintaine^i|jhat no victory could 
be ^ined against the infidels as long as a heretic was allowed to 
command. Seckendorf was not only recalled but even thrown into 
prison. His successor in 1738, Kbnigsegg, succeeded^in forcing 
the Turks to raise the siege of Orsowa. But his success was only 
temporary, he was driven back to the walls of Belgrad. Orsowa and 
several other fortresses fell into the hands of the enemy. The 
government at Vienna could think of no other resource than to 
treat failure as a crime and punish it by disgrace. Kdnigsegg 
was replaced by count^alHs, who proved even less successful than 
his predecessors. In the battle of Crocyka (July, 1739), the Turks 
won a complete victory and now threatened Belgrad, the greatest of 
Eugene’s conquests. These continued disasters impelled the 
emperor to desire peace. 


]f the military operations had been sufficiently discreditable and 
iJl-managed, the subsequent negotiations were still more so. Charles 
began by sending Wallis full powers to treat with the grand vizier. 
He had already commenced negotiations and" had recognised the 
necessity of surrendering Belgrad, when Neipperg, a hostile officer, 
arrived with independent powers from the ediperor. Neipperg was 
imprisoned by the vizier for maintaining that he had no authority 
to grant the cession of Belgrad which ha<^ already been arranged 
by Wallis. However, he was released on the intercessicm of the 


French *envoy, Villeneuve, who now undertook to mediate between 
the two powers. ^ On t he 1st of September th e treat j ^ j)f Belpad was 
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te®. lip* pexliftpa the, jnost humiliating, .^g ea ty jh^ ever 

oShpluded. Belgrad and Orsowa were surrendered, together with 
all the territories acquired by the treaty of Fassarowitz . with the 
..exception of Temesvar^ Meanwhile the Russians, though they 
nad won no great successes, had at any rate held their own. But 
the secession of Austria compelled the termination of the war, and 
on the 18th of September peace was also arranged between Russia 
and the Porte. All the Russian conquests were restored except 
Azof, and its fortifications were to be .dismantled and the district 
laid waste. The Czarina had to promise not to maintain a single 
vessel on the Black Sea or on the sea of Azof, and to conduct all 
commerce with Turkey by Turkish vessels. Thus the sole gain 
of Russia from a war that had cost much treasure and more lives 
was the acquisition of a barren strip of useless land. 

§ 14,frhe treaty of Belgrad was mainly the work of Villeneuve, 
who considered that he had rendered a service to France in exalting 
Turkey at the expense of Austria. Charles VI. felt the disgrace 
keenly and it threw a gloom over his remaining days. His govern- 
ment was imprudent and incapable to the last. There was one 
power, Prussia, whom it was his most obvious policy to conciliate. 
Frederick William iiad been the first German prince to guarantee 
the Pragmatic Sanction, he was the best able to fulfil his profnise, 
but at the same time he had the greatest temptations to break it. 
(a weak and divided Austria would at once give Prussia the 
supremacy in Germany. In spite of these considerations Charles did 
not scruple to alienate this prince without any particular motived In 
1728, he had promised the king to secure his succession to tlwHuichy 
of Berg. In January, 1739, a secret treaty was made at Versailles 
between France and Austria, by which, on,|he death of the elector 
palatine, provisional possession for two years of Jiilich and Berg was 
to be given to Karl Theodore of Sulzbach. This was intended to 
exclude the Prussian claims. As the elector survived Charles VI. 
the question did not arise during his lifetime, but it illustrates the 
reckless imprudence with which he threw obstacles in the way even 
of his own most cherished schemes. Qn the 26th of October, 1740, 
Charles VI. died. He left a dis|qinted^iU-go vem ed, and exhausted 
collection of territories to his daughter Maria There^i^ ^hose 
sijJSeiitti^was'jp^ the nuinerous and 

solemn ,^gagement8^hat had been entered into by the powers of 




CHAPTER XVII. 

PRUSSIA BEFORE THE ACCESSION OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

§ 1. History of the House of Hohenzollern acquisitions of territory 
§ 2. The Great Elector ; his foreign policy ; claiins upon Silesia ; 
treachery of the Austrian government. § 3. Domestic policy of the 
Great Elector. § 4.^rederick I. ; he acquires the title of king of Prussia. 
§ 5. Frederick William I. ; his army ; his civil administration ; his 
foreign policy ; relations with Austria. § 6. The royal family ; 
Frederick William’s quarrel with his son. § 7. Attitude of rrussia 
in the war of the Polish Succession ; gradual alienation from Austria ; 
death of Frederick William I. 

lipTHE mark of Brandenburg had been formed in the tenth century 
on rae northern frontier of Germany, for the combined purposes of 
defence and aggression against the Sl^onic tribe of Wends. In 
the hands of the Ascanier margraves it'^ became a powerful princi- 
pality and one of the f gm^se cular electorates^of the empire. At 
J;he Council of Constance in ftfS, Brandenburg was given by the 
.emperor Sigismund to Jre^rick of Hohenzollern^^and was thus 
*united to the considerable territ^ei^^Tch the Hohenzollems already 
possessed in Franconia. . Subsequently the family split into several 
branches, the elder line keeping the electorate, while the younger 
took the Franconian territories, which were known as the princi- 
pality of Culmbach, and were afterwards divided into Anspach 
and Baireuth. 0[n 1603 and 1618 these younger lines died out, and 
their possessions fell to the reigning electo^ But during their 
existence they had made acquisitions and founded claims which are 
of great importance. In 1524 George of Anspach had acquired by 
purchase the principality of Jagerndorf in Silesia. And in the 
next year his younger brother Albert, the grand mastejrjof thej 
Teutonic Order, abandoned his ecclSiasfical^HI'gm^^ obtained! 
the duchy of Prus^s ia under the suzerainty of the king of Poland,* 
Albert’s son, another Albert (1668-1618) married Maria Eleanora, 
eldest daughter and heiress of William duke of Cleve and Jiilich. 
The marriage produced only daughters, “but of these the eldest 
was married to John Sigismund, elector of Brandenburg. 
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Joachim Frederick, who was elector from 1698 to 1608, did not 
keep the Oulmbach territories when they fell in to him in 1603, but 
granted them out again to his br^^thers Joachim Ernest and Christian, 
thus founding two new lines of Anspach and Baireuth. Jagerndorf 
he gave to his second son John George, from whom it was confiscated 
in 1623 by the emperor Ferdinand II. j(3]he electorate passed to 
Joachim Frederick’s eldest son, JQhn„.SigiaiIUijid (1608-1619), who 
succeeded in 1618 to the duchy of Pruss ia, which was still under 
Polish suzeraintjy John Sigismund ]^ys an important part in 
history. In 1609 the duchies of Cleve and Jiilich becoming vacant by 
the death of duke William, he at once claimed them as the husband 
of the lawful heiress. He was opposed however by the palatine 
house of Neuburg, which had a rival claim through marriage with 
a daughter of William of Cleve. This dispute, which nearly kindled 
a great religious war in Europe, remained unsettled for many years, 
both the claimant^ keeping a firm hold of part on the inheritance. 
To emphasise his opposition to the Neuburg family, who had gone 
over to Catholicism, Jo h n Sigismund beciime ^ a Caiyiniat . Hence- 
forth Calvinism was the court religion of the Hohenzollern princes, 
although the bulk of their subjects were and remained Lutheran^ 
4 § 2.Qn the Thirty Years’ war George William of Brandenburg 

(1619-1640), as has been seen, played a very sorry par^ and the 
only result of his attempted neutrality was that his territories 
/ suffered more than those of many princes who took an open and 
' honourable side, f But a new epoch opened for the house of Hohen- 
zollem with the ^cession of his son Frederick William, the Great 

. His first 
Departing 

altogether from his father’s policy, he succeeded in ridding his 
territories of. foreign troops, and in the peace of Westphalia he 
emerged from the war with considerable acquisitions. Lower Pom- 
erania j-nd the secularised bishoprics of ^albersta dt. Min^ and 
jKa^eburg. This success was continued ffiroughouFEis rei^. T5y 
his dexterous conduct in the northern war (1656-1660) which was 
kindled by Charles X. of Sweden, he achieved his greatest triumph, 

. “od gu zeramty, ofJ ha gtdiWLaaEn^ 

“ In 1666 he concluded ^ffrabn with the Keubufg 

family, by which they were to have Julich and Berg, while he kept 
f Cleve, Ravensberg, and Mark. On the extinction of either family 
^he territories were to pass to the other, to the exclusion of all 
Joollateral (daims. This arrangement becomes of considerable 
imporfamce later on. C Wh^p I^gj^ )CIV. pxovokfisLik war by his 
attack upon Holland Jn 1672, the Great Elector, always a keen 
supporter oT Pro t^ta nSsm, joih^ the, league aga inst "Firfip ccy TK? 


^ E ^|qr^ ap4 ^ he real creato r of ^ the Prus sian n^an^ 
f task was to redeem " t£e*^3^SSs^ or'ffie lale "rule. 
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draw him away from Bhine, Louis induced the Swedes to 
invade Brandenburg* Frederick WBliam had au old quarrel to fight 
out with Sweden, Hurrying n<»thward8 by force4jgfa]^es, he not 
only repulsed the headers and defeated them at Fehrl^llin (June, 
1676), but even drove them away from Tipper Pninerfl.nift. which had 
been given to Sweden by the treaty of Westphalia in spite of 
TToh^nzollem claims. This great acquisition, whicli would have 
given Brandenburg the desired opening to the Baltic, it was found 
impossible to keep . Louis XIV. insisted that the Swedes should 
not suffer for their alliance with him, and to the elector’s creat 
disgust he had to restore his Pomeranian conquests in 1679 J To 
compensatehim^lf in some measure for this lbss,^r^en3FWffiiam 
now demanded that the emperor Leopold should satisfy his claims 
in Silesia, which require some explanation. In the first place there 
was the duchy of Jagemdorf which had been confiscated by 
Ferdinand II. in 1623, a high-handed action which had been 
constantly protested against by the HohenzoUems. There were 
also other claims. In 1537 the elector Joachim II. had concluded 
an Erhverhriiderung, or treaty of mutual inheritance, with the dukes 
of Liegnitz. By this the dukes of Liegnitz were to obtain a part 
of the BrandenWg territories if the electoral line became extinct, 
while on the other hand, if they themselves died out, their Silesian 
possessions, Liegnitz, Wohlau and Brieg, were to pass to the Hohen- 
zollerns. Ferdinand I., Charles V.’s brother, maintained that the 
; dukes of Liegnitz had no right to make such a treaty without 
his consent as king of Bohemia, and compelled them to revoke it. 
But the house of Brandenburg had always refused to recognise this 
revocation, and maintained that the treaty was perfectly valid. 
In 1675 the last duke of Liegnitz died, and the emperor Leopold 
at once took possession of his territories. At the moment Frederick 
William was occupied with the Pomeranian war, but as soon as that 
was concluded he demanded that the treaty should be executed and 
that he should also be put in possession of Jagemdorf. At first the 
court of Vienna was obstinate in its refusal. But the threatening 
attitude of Louis XIV. both in political aUd religious matters, as 
illustrated in the r*ew«to«»and the revocation ol the Edict of Nantes, 
compelled a reconciliation between the two chief German powers, 
and a compromise was arranged in 1686. By this Frederick William 
renounced his claims to Jagemdorf and Liegnitz, in return for which 
the emperor ceded to him the circle of Schwiebus in Silesia and 
guaranteed the Hohenzollern succession in East Friesland. But 
even this concession was a mere sham. At the very moment of 
concluding this treaty the Austrian ambassador made a secret 
agreement with the elector’s son and successor, by which the 
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latter, pledged himself to restore Schwiebus immediately on his 
accession. 

^ § 3.(The domestic policjpf j^jBJ&reat Eiector was even more im- 
portan^han his foreign relations. He succeeded, not to a single 
united state, but to a number of provinces, separated from each 
'bther geographically as well as by laws and customs, and haying 
little in co mmo n p^^cept their Cterman neme and language and 
subjection to the same ruler. .jL. Prussian.- -could hold no office 
in Brandenburg, nor a Bradenburger m Cleve: each province 
e xclud ed all but native tr oops ^ In Brandenburg tEe soldiers had 
■to Take an baff to tW emperor^s well as to the margrave, and in 
Prussia the estates could at first appeal to the king of Poland, and 
'"^ven when that connexipn was broken off they were more than once 
inclined to restore it. Qjn each province there were recognised 
assemblies of estates, intent only on provincial objects, and on 
maintaining their independence by checking the central pow^ 
The elector’s revenue came partly from his own domains and partly 
from taxes which were granted by the provincial assemblies. Thcj, 
internal condition of the country was discouraging. The peasantryj 
were crushed in serfdom to the nohles and the fields had been laidi 
waste during the war. Owing to the same causes, trade and 
manufactures had perished in the towns, and the scho ols_.and 
universities were deserted^ There was perhaps mwe than one way 
in which material prosperity might be restored and some amount of 
unity given to the jarring interests of classes and provinces. But 
there was one way which was undoubtedly quicker and surer than 
any other, and which could alone commend itself to a ruler in the 
17th century, ^his was the establishment of a strong central 
power, which shohld govern not for its own sake b qt fgf tbe gener al 
good, and this, the foundation of a patern al despotism ^in the best 
anSr only true sense, was the object which Tredenck William set 
before himself. He had no sympathy with constitutional govern- 1 
ment, and it is certain that the time and the circumstances were ^ 
u nsuited for it.j) 

(^iTiSrsTac^ras the formation of a standing f TTTr>yj which gained 
him respect abroad and made him irresistible at home. Fnr its 
sitti!P03di.beindu^^ the towns, not witjiput difficulty, to grant himjt^ 
pernfanent excise, which was a valuable addition to^ldoeyenue. 
Tke ^feVeeT '^^^ ICandstdnde, tJ^gt..^tron^holds of p royin cialism , 
g radually lost most of their powe^^ The nohies were deprived of 
theiFpondcaT independence, though allowed to retain their mastery 
over the peasants, and were induced to look for honour and promotion 
in the service of the el£ctor. Thus was created an absolute rule | 
which represented and formed pf | 
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rwer was unifor mly exerc laed, not fOT..8gIfah 
real w elmre of the Ap’ioulture and commerce we re 

fosteiSdTS'e^rT Bpeedi& reooveri^^m the ra Yagetf of 

draiAei and tnider the elector’s ow5 
sfmpervision a canJ^ which bears his name, was cut between the 
Elbe and the Oder. To repair the losses in population foreigners 
were encouraged to settle in the country, and the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes brought nearly 
into the elector’s territories. \ 

§ 4. .Frederick William’s'^ccessor, Frederick 

^ noteworthy chiefly because he obtained t he ti^le o flriTig of P russia^ 
This was conferred u pon hini in 1700 by the emperor Leopold, 
who was anxious to obta in allies for t he appro achi ng war of the 
S panish succe ssion^ Before this Frederick h^ had to keep his 
promise Tboul restoring Schwiebus, but he protested that he had 
'been deceived in the matter, and that therefore the renimciation 
of the Silesian territories was invalid and null. In domestic 
government the king departed from the traditions of his predecessor. 

' Anxiety to support his new dignity led him to maintain a magni- 
ficent and expensive court, and this produced confusion and loss 
in the finances. Prussian troops played a distinguished part 
in the great war, but without much advantage to their own 
country. In one way perhaps Frederick’s reign was productive of 
good. It brought Prussia more into contact with Europe and 
contemporary civilisation than at any previous period. The king 
himself, and still more his wife Sophia Charlotte, the sister of 
George I. of England, were disposed to encourage learning and 
literature. The university of Halle was founded, and Leibnitz 
and other distinguished men were well received at the Prussian 
court. 

§ 5. The work of the Great Elector was carried on and to some, 
extent completed by his grandson, Frederick William I., whose 
eccentricities, which almost amoxmted to madness, ha’fn'won for 
him a name in history which he reaUy cieserved pp pthjpjr grounds. 
His first act on his accession was to dismiss the numerous court 
5)fficial8 of his father and to establish the strictest economy both 
jn his own household and in the public administration. ftHs chief ; 
attention throughout hie reign was given to pillitary 
fee formation and training of a large standing army. Bejecting 
the schemes of a militia or of ccmipuTSf^^^^ aU, ho 

arranged that each district should furnish a certain 
soldiers, who were to be enlisted by force if necessary. Arti^ns, 
tradespeople, and citizens generall y^ were ex fimnted. In this way 
rather more than half of tho arm y was raise d. The rest was 
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supplied by voluntary enlistmenOwhich was earned on with 
great vigour in every part of Europe. At his accession the 
numbers of the army were 38,459, in the year of his death they 
Among these troops the most careful discipline 
was maintained. The articles of war which had been drawn up 
by the Great Elector were re-issued, but the punishments were 
made more severe. The system of drill, which became the model 
for Europe, was due chiefly to Leopold of Anhalt-Dessan, the in- 
ventor of the iron ramrod. Before this time, in Prussia, as in all ' 
other countries, the chief officers had the appointment to inferior 
places. Q^rederick William reserved all appointments whatever to 
himself, ^d was cafeful to make them depend on merit alon^ 
Every regiment was inspected at least once a year by the kidg 
in person, and an officer’s chance of promotion depended very much 
on the impression which his men made. The king himself had a 
special regiment of guards at Potsdam, which it was his 
mania to fill with the tallest men possible. The absurd lengths 
to which he carried this fad not only brought considerable ridicule 
upon him, but involved him in expenses which he would never 
have sanctioned for any other object, and also gave rise to un- 
pleasant quarrels with foreign states, whose territories were often 
treated with scant respect by zealous Prussian recruiting-sergeants. 

^With regard to the army, Frederick William merely improved 
and developed the old established levies of the feudal times. The 
officers were in almost all cases nobles, while the common soldiers 
were their natural subjects, the peasants. But his civil adpr^lp is- 
tration was wholly alien to feudalism. The officials were mostly 
choieh from the burgher class and acted solely as the instruments 
of the crow^ In 1722 the^stem was fully drawn up^d mit 
into working the next year. O'he old administrative gollege^^re 
abolished and their place taken by a single "^gnera^iireeWy.’’ 




the administration. It had subordinate chambers in the provmces, 
and the councils of each circle, which coxisisted ohipjy n ojb fay 

TO8 ^ such as no coun ty in Europe had yet ex^pejleip d. 

Ko detail was toonSsi^uficiSl Tb the kmg’s pateiSTcare and 
attention. ^ He compelled people to ^bipld houses both in Berlin 
and gptsdaih, ^ere many of iJio'stifee^is’bwe their origin to him. 
In oMer to encourage domestic manufactures he imposed severe 
penalties on all who wore or used foreign productions, and this, 
unlike most imnDjy|hjar^^ was successful The clothing of the 
army provideoa^tablemarket for the PflBsian wool, which had 
hitherto been made up in England. To agriculture the kiTig 
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paid special attcBtion. By improving the management of the 
royal domains he obtained a great increase of revenue, and his 
economic habits enabled him always to have a reserve fund at 
his command. In the last reign a famine had desolated Lithuania, 
he re-peopled it With foreign emigrants. The Lutheran peasants 
of Salzburg, being persecuted by their bishop, were offered a refuge 
by the Prussian king, and more than 17,000 of them were trans- 
ferred at his expense to their new home4 
Frederick^Williain mm teleroiit of 

OathoUcismoandm sneptisiMwN He Mmself attended the Calvinist 
service in the morning and me Lutheran in the afternoon. In fact, 
though he remained nominally a Calvinist,' he had the greatest 
repugnance to the fundamental tenet of predestination. For leamii:^ 
he displayed a contempt which is to be explained by a conscious- 
ness of his 6wn deficiency in that respect. The scientific society 
which had been founded by his father, received from him as president 
one Qundling, a man of considerable attainments but worthless 
character, whose recommendation to the king was his admirable 
qualities as a court buffoon and laughing-stock. On the whole, 
while it is as difiicult to admire Frederick William’s administration 
as his character, it is impossible to deny that Prussia owes toi* 
him no inconsiderable debt. 

(jn foreign politics Frederick William plays a much less distin- 
guished part than either of his two imm^iate predecesson^ It 
has often been said that he was so attached to his machindi^ike 
troops that he was unwilling to expose them on the battle-field. 

>J3ut the real explanation is that he had absolutely no capacity 
for foreign affairs, and that he was perfectly conscious of it. 

(H is great anxiety was to make Pnissia pe^tly indepcpdent, 
and he was i^id of nsk ihg fl bis independence by 

powers might use him as a too Q The Great Elector had made it 
a cardinal point of liis policy lo take part in all great affairs, so 
as to make the influence of Prussia felt and respected. Bis 
grandson pursued an exactly opposite plan, and in all n^otiations 
tried to avoid committing himself to definite obligations. Q?here 
was only one war in which he took part as a principal that 
against Charles XII. of Swedeh. This gave him his one great 
territorial acquisition, the to TO of Stettin and the adjacent district 
which opened the Baltic to ffiSSdimburg. Before this the treat]^ 
of Utrecht had hand ed over Spanish (^Iderl and to Pr ussrn^ 

After the conclusion of his treaty witt Sweden iSrit20, ¥iMerick 
William adopted a neutral policy, and his troops were never 
employed again except as auxiliaries. We can traee several motives 
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^liich helped to direct his actions. ^He was anxious to maintain 
the balance of power, as the best security of Prussian independence. 
At the same time he inherited the old Hohenzollern loyalty to 
the empire, and was eager to perform his obligations as a German 
prince.)(if the Austrian government had acted with any prudence 
or fofSsi^, Prussia might have been mad(^ja devoted ally instead 
of becoming an enemy and a riy^^One of the most important 
points in Frederick William’s reign was his gradual and involuntary 
estrangement from the emperor. His peaceful, tendencies never 
made him lose sight of that territorial aggrandisement which had 
hitherto been so conspicuous a feature of Prussian history. . The 
question about Jiilich and Berg was rapidly coming to a head. 
The last male of the house of Neuburg was the elector palatine, 
Charles Philip, and on his death the two duchies were to fall ^ 
Brandenburg by the treaty of 1666. But the elector palatine was 
anxious to break the treaty ahd'^to leave his territories undivided 
to the collateral branch of Sulzbach. Frederick William spared no 
pains to obtain guarantees for what he considered his unquestion- 
able rights. But the legal question was complicated by religious 
differences. Diisseldorf, the capital of Jiilioh, was regarded as a 
border fortress of Roman Catholicism, and the Catholic powers 
were averse to allowing it to fall into the hands of the most 
powerful Protestant prince in Germany. This explains the reluc- 
tance of the emperor to comply with the king of Prussia’s wishes 
on this subject. 

In 1725 came the first great crisis in European relations, caused 
by the activity of Ripperda and the alliance of Vienna between 
Spain and Austria. In a personal interview with George I. and 
Townshend, Frederick William was convinced that the balance of 
power was in danger, and the promise that England would support 
his claims on Jiilich and Berg induced him to conclude the treaty of 
Hanover with France and England. But no sooner had he taken 
this decisive step than he repented of it. He felt that if war arose 
his territories would bo the first to suffer. He saw that the 
maritime powers aimed chiefly at the suppression of the Ostend 
Company and of Spanish commerce, matters in which he had 
no interest whatever. The characteristic doubt arose in his mind 
whether England, presuming on faifiily connexions, was not using 
him as an instrument for its own designs. While he was 
thus hesitating, matters were decided by the arrival of an 
Austrian envoy. Count Scckendorf, with whom he had an old ac- 
quaintance. Seckendorf, who had been sent for that express 
purpose, succeeded in detaching the king from the league of Hanover. 
By th© treaty of Wusterhausen (Oct. 12, 1726), the emperor 
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pledged himself to do what he could to induce the elector palatine 
to recognise the Prussian claims to Jillich and Berg^ and Frederick 
William accepted the Pragmatic Sanction and promised to assist 
Charles VI. if his German territories were attacked. If Prussia 
could have been induced to throw itself altogether on the Austrian 
side, the emperor would probably have prosecuted the war. But as 
this was impossible, Charles VI. had to content himself with what 
he had gained, and in 1727 he threw over Spain, and signed a pre- 
liminary treaty with the allies. Meanwhile Seckendorf continued 
his activity at Berlin, and in December, 1728, a secret treaty was 
arranged which was a more definite confirmation of the terms of 
Wusterhausen. Frederick William promised 10,000 men for the 
defence of the emperor’s German territories, and again guaranteed the 
Pragmatic Sanction, stipulating only that the archduchess must 
niarry a German and not a Spaniard or any other foreigner. For the 
next few years the policy of Prussia was really dictated from Vienna. 
The king’s most trusted minister, Grumbkow, was in receipt of an 
Austrian pension, and he and Seckendorf played into each others 
hands. To such an extent was the intrigue carried, that they gained 
over the Prussian minister in London and induced him to send garbled 
reports, so as to increase the king’s alienation from England. 

§ 6. These years are the darkest period of Frederick William’s 
reign. His Austrian connexion and the influence of Grumbkow and 
Seckendorf involved him in quarrels with his own family which 
became the chief subject of contemporary gossip, and have therefore 
become most conspicuous in later records. Frederick William was 
closely connected with the house of Hanover. His mother was a 
sister and his wife a daughter of George I., and the latter, Sophia 
Dorothea, was extremely anxious to continue the connexion by 
marrying her eldest daughter to George IL’s son, Frederick Prince 
of Wales, and her own eldest son, the crown prince Frederick, to 
the English princess Amelia. This double marriage was at first 
acceptable to Frederick William, and negotiations went on about it 
for a long time. 

But the close alliance with Austria involved a separation from 
England, especially after the conclusion of the treaty of Seville^-in 
1729. There were also other grounds of quarrel, in the measures 
taken by Hanover to put a stop to Prussian enlistments, in the dis- 
putes about the property left by George I.’s wife, and the dis- 
satisfaction expressed in Hanover at the Prussian claims to succeed 
in East Friesland. It w’as just at an unfortunate juncture that Sir 
Charles Hotham arrived in Berlin with formal proposals about the 
double marriage (1730). Frederick William was willing enough to 
marry his daughter to the Prince of Wales, but he was determined 
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not to allow family alliances to influence his policy, and therefore 
refused to make any agreement about the marriage of Uie crown 
prince. The English government, whose object was naturally to 
secure the alliance of Prussia, would not agree to one marriage 
without the other. As a last resource Hotham disclosed the relations 
between Grumbkow and the envoy in London, Heichenbach, which 
had been recently discovered. But this step had a wholly xmexpected 
result. Instead of resenting Grumbkow’s treachery, the king fell 
into a violent rage at the interference of a foreign government 
between himself and his ministers. Hotham was dismissed with 
insult, and though apology was made for this, the negotiation was 
altogether broken off. 

This was a great blow to Sophia Dorothea, a woman of scarcely 
inferior obstinacy to her husband. She clung resolutely to the 
hope of the English alliance, and induced both her son and daughter 
to promise that they would never make other marriages than those 
which had been proposed. Frederick William, a despot to the core, 
was thrown into an ungovernable fury by this opposition in his own 
family. He had already grounds of displeasure with his eldest son, 
who had developed a character and habits very different from his 
father’s, and who preferred effeminate pursuits like literature and 
music to drilling and hunting. The king did not hesitate to vent 
his rage in acts of brutal ferocity and violence. Not only Frederick 
but also Wilhelmina could hardly venture into their father’s 
presence without the certainty of blows and insults. On one occasion 
Frederick William took his son with him to a great review held at 
Miihlberg by Augustus of Saxony and Poland, and there publicly 
flogged him and taunted him vrith cowardice for his submission. 
This last indignity was too much for the high spirited prince, who 
determined to escape from a life that was no longer tolerable. His 
plans were concerted with a favourite companion, Lieutenant von 
Katte. Advantage was to be taken of the king’s journey into Upper 
Germany to escape from the Rhine country into Holland. Every- 
thing was prepared to make the attempt from Steinfurt, near 
Mannheim, but the project was discovered by the vigilance of those 
who had been appointed to watch the prince. Frederick William 
was almost driven out of his mlpd by this last instance of insubordin- 
ation. He was convinced that his son was concerned in a secret 
plot against his crown and possibly his life, and he determined to 
have him tried as an officer guilty of desertion. Frederick was sent 
back into Prussia and closely imprisoned in the fortress of Ciistrin. 

His accomplice, Von Katte, was also arrested and condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment. But the king, enraged at the clemency 
of the sentence, ordered that he should be executed before his son’s 
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windows. Meanwhile the court-martial which sat on the crown- 
prince sentenced him to death for desertion. Great fears were 
entertained that the king might play the part of Brutus, and 
numerous princes, including the emperor himself, intervened on 
behalf of the prince. At last he was induced to relent, but it 
was a year ll^fore he would see his son again, and even after a 
partial reconciliation had been effected, it required a great deal of 
self-control and no small amount of hypocrisy on Frederick’s part 
to avoid an outbreak of the quarrel. All prospect of the English 
alliance was of course at an end, especially as the king suspected the 
English minister of encouraging insubordination in his family. In 
spite of the anger of the queen, Wilhelmina was married to a junior 
Hohenzollem, Frederick of Baireuth, while a wife was found for the 
crown prince in Elizabeth Charlotte of Brimswick-Bevem, who was a 
niece of Charles VI.*s wife. This marriage, which strengthened the 
connexion between Austria and Prussia, was settled in 1732 and 
solemnised in the next year. The crown prince now obtained a 
separate establishment at Rheinsberg, where he was able to carry 
out his own scheme of life without coming into collision with the 
iron irill of his father. 

A*? 7 Qn 1733 the death of Augustus 11. kindled the war of the Polish 
^SuccesMon, which was of great importance to the history of Prussia, 
especially as it broke off the close alliance that had existed for the 
Tast eight years with Austri^(Frederick William had considerable 
interest in the PoHsh question, wd was especially anxious to prevent 
the accession of the late king’s son, Augustus ni^,as t he un ipp q f 
Saxony and Poland was disadvantageous to Prussi^ He himself 
was not averse to the election of Btamslaus Leczinj^i, but as this 
was distasteful to both Austria and Russia, he accepted the treaty 
of Lowenwolde (Dec. 1732) which aimed at procuring the crown for 
Emanuel of Portugal. Events speedily made this arrangement 
impossible, and before long Charles VI. was induced by hostility to 
Prance and the desire to get rid of a formidable opponent of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, to take up the cause of Augustus. This was a 
great blow to the Prussian king, but the French invasion of the,« 
empire kept him firm to his alliance, and on condition that his 
claims on Berg should be again confirmed, he offered to sebd 
30,000 troops to act on the Rhine. To his intense surprise the 
offer was rejected. Btill he loyally sent the 10,000 men that had 
been arranged for in 1728, and himself with his son joined Prince 
Eugene in the fruitless campaign of 1734. rai the next vaar fihnrU a 

yi.ma de-a. peace which in tw o iKa^ fe if ir 

wishes of the Prussian ki^ The integrityn^Ttlieanprew^ 
^crificeTby the IsgMon bQ&rrajpe,^ and the jSlector of Saxony 
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was acknowle4ged a s li | >Tig of P ^l^nd^ To make, matters worse, the 
preIrmiiiaTies of the treaty were not communicated to Frederick 
William, and he had to learn them independently. The Viennese 
government actually went so far as to blame the conduct of the 
Prussian troops in the late campaign. To these slights was added 
a growing coolness on the subject of Jiilich and Berg. The emperor 
was now allied with France, and France had always supported 
the wishes of the elector palatine. It became evident that the 
numerous pledges on the emperor’s part were entirely worthless, 
and that the Prussian rights would he little regarded in comparison 
with the possibility of^ducing the elector palatine to accept the 
Pragmatic Sanction. (Frederick William’s natural irritation was 
increased by the though that he had been a dupe all along, that 
Austria had always regarded Pj^sia as an inferior vassal state 
instead ^f ^ independent all^^^pnd that in his blind adherence 
to ’ a humiliating connexion he had involved himself in all the 
miseries of a family quarrel. It was under the influence of these 
feelings that he one day pointed to his son with the prophetic 
words : “ There stands one who will avenge me.” 

A last attempt was made to induce the emperor to fulfil his 
epgagements. On the outbreak of the Turkish war Prussian 
assistance was offered on condition that the treaty of 1728 should 
be confirmed, but the offer was refused. In fact, Charles VI., as we 
have seen, had practically decided to take the opposite side, and 
early in 1739 he concluded his arrangement with France, by which 
provisional occupation of the disputed territories was secured for 
two years to the prince of Sulzbach. Repeated disappointments 
induced Frederick William to depart altogether from his previous 
policy and to open direct negotiations with France, the power to 
which he had hitherto displayed a patriotic antipathy. Fleury was 
always willing to have two alternatives to choose between, and he 
offered to secure to Prussia part of the duchies when they became 
vacant. This was accepted by the king, on the ground that a part 
was better than nothing, and a secret treaty was arranged at the 
Hague to this effect. Frederick William would have been placed in 
a very difficult position if the question had come up for solution 
in his lifetime and he had foimd himself in open hostility to the 
emperor. But the elector palatine survived him, and he escaped 
the turmoil and confusion that followed on May, 

1640). Q^ke crown of Prussia passed to his son, a^far^ablex^iar 
rfmoSfe q^iyat^ a^^ at the same time a f ar less w | i p 

e arly been trained not only to endur^arSEip but Jg 

of the two l esson s 

was the more useful to him.*^ 

mir • 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION. 

Maritime War between England and Spain. — § 1. Mercantile 
rivalry ;• the right of search and Jenkins* ear ; outbreak of war ; fall 
of Walpole. 11. The First Silesian War. — § 2. Accession and 
attitude of Frederick the Great. § 3. Question of the Austrian suc- 
cession; Maria Theresa; other claimants. § 4. Attitude of the 
European powers; Prussian invasion of Silesia; battle of Molhvitz. 
§ 5. Prospects of the imperial election ; attitude of France ; Belleisle’s 
schemes; Prussia joins France. § 6. Critical position of Maria 
Theresa ; conduct of the Hungarians ; convention of Klein Schnellen- 
dorf. § 7. French and Bavarians take Prague ; Frederick breaks the 
convention ; election of Charles VII. § 8. Frederick’s Moravian cam- 
paign, 1742 ; its failure ; negotiations ; battle of Chotusitz ; treaties 
of Berlin and Dresden. HI. Period of Prussian Neutrality. — 
§ 9. War in Bavaria and Bohemia, 1742. § 10. Affairs in Italy ; 

attitude of Sardinia; Italian campaign of 1742. § 11. Death of 

Fleury; the French ministry; position of Maria Theresa. § 12. 
Campaign of 1743 in Bavaria, Western Germany, and Italy*; treaty of 
Worms; treaty of Fontainebleau. § 13. Campaign of 1744 in the 
Netherlands and on the Rhine. IV. The Second Silesian War.^ 
§ 14. Frederick’s attitude while neutral ; his negotiations with France ; 
he resumes the war. § 15. Maria Theresa determines to. recover 
Silesia ; the Prussians in Bohemia ; the Austrians retreat from the 
Rhine ; Frederick driven from Bohemia ; Charles VII. recovers Bavarm ; 
Italian campaign of 1744. § 16. Death of Charles VII. ; Maximilian 
Joseph concludes the treaty of Fiissen; attitude of Saxony. § 1^7. 
Campaign of 1745 in the Netherlands ; battle of Fontenoy ; Austrian 
invasion of Silesia ; battle of Hohenfriedberg ; convention of Hanover 
between England and Prussia ; election of Francis L to the empire. 
§ 18. Battle of Soor ; winter campaign ; Prussian <ionquest of Saxony ; 
the tj*eaty of Dresden ; end of Second Silesian war. V. Conclusion 
OF the War. — §19. Italian campaign of 1745. § 20. D’Argenson’s 
scheme for the settlement of Italy ; its import and its failure. § 21, 
Italian campaign of 1746 ; accession of Ferdinand VI. of Spain. § 22. 
Campaign of 1746 in the Netherlands ; invasions of France ; negoti- 
ations at Breda. § 23. French invasion of Holland; William IV. 
becomes Stadtholder ; failure of the siege of Genoa ; French repulsed 
from Italy; negotiations at Aix-la-Chapelle. § 24. Campaign of 
1748 ; peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; results of the war. VL Rusbia and 
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THE Northern States. — § 25. Reign of Anne ; revolutions in Russia 
in 1740 and 1741 ; accession of Elizabeth. § 26. Foreign policy of 
Russia; war with Sweden; conquest of Finland; treaty of Abo; 
Swedish affairs. § 27. Alienation of Russia from Prussia; alliance 
with Austria. 

I. Maritime War between England and Spain. 

§ iChf the fifth decade of the 18th century a period of open war 
succeeded to the confused diplomacy which h^ occupied Europe 
since the treaty of Utrecht. The occasion of this war was the 
disputed succession to the last male of the Hapsburg line in 
‘ Austria, just as the former great war had followed the death of the 
last male of the Spanish Hapsburgs^ But before this occasion 
arose, a smaller conflict had broken out between England and 
Spain, which requires a few words of explanation. England was 
still governed by Walpole, who had been at the head of a Whig 
ministry for twenty years, and who had made it one of his chief ob-% 
jects to keep the country at peace. There were two grand motives* 
for hi» peace policy : to allow the country to recover from the exhaus- 
tion of the Spanish Succession war, and to deprive the. Jacobites of 
the support of foreign powers. But powerful as the minister was, 
he was unable to continue this policy in the face of a growing 
desire among the people to avenge the insults offered by Spain to the 
maritime power of England. Spain was still ruled nominally by 
Philip V., but really by his second wife, Elizabeth of Parma, the 
“ termagant,” as Carlyle calls her, who had kept Europe embroiled 
by her constant efforts to obtain Italian principalities for her 
childreiL^^sides the dynastic ambition of the queen, Spanish policy 
was directs to another object, the revival of that naval and 
commercial prosperity which the country had not enjoyed since the 
reign of Philip II. The great obstacle in the way was the irritat- 
ing claim advanced by England to absolute supremacy by sea. 
Common jealousy of England was powerful enough to terminate the 
ill-feeling between France and Spain which had been aroused 
during the regency of Orleans, and in 1733 a^Pa^iyx Compa ct was 
concluded between the two branches of the house of Bourbon, by 
which they undertook to support each other in attacking the naval 
supremacy of Englan^ The treaty was kept so carefully secret 
that no hint of it reached the English ministers, but it un- 
doubtedly encouraged the Spaniards to bolder measures in the 
maintenance of what they com^dered their undoubted rights. 

The treaty of Utrecht had given England the right of importing 
negroes into the Spanish colonies, but had restricted the general 
trade to the sending once a year of a single ship of 600 tons burden. 
This restriction had been evaded by the rise of a system of smuggling 
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on the part of the English traders which was the chief grievance of 
which Spain complained. To put a stop to it the Spaniards rigidly 
exercised their right of search, often seizing British vessels on the 
high seas and treating the crews with unjustifiable brutality. 
This gave rise to the greatest ill-feeling between the two nations, 
which was increased by other colonial disputes about the right of 
gathering logwood in Gampeachy Bay and about the frontiers of 
Florida, i^tories of the atrocities committed by Spanish sailors 
reached England, where they roused a tempest of popular indigna- 
tion which was encouraged by the opposition in order to ^iiacredU 
'Walpole. The most famous of these stories was that of Jenkins, an 
English captain, who maintained that he had been tortured and his 
ears cut off by a Spanish guarda costa. The truth of this statement 
has never been established, but it was sufficient to rouse the people 
to a furious d4mand for reprisals. Walpole was forced against his will 
to declare war in October, 1^3^. The hostilities which followed 
were insignificant. During the long peace the naval organisation 
of England had fallen into disorder, and the conduct of the war was 
impeded by party jealousies. Admiral Vernon captured Porto 
Bello to the intense delight of the opposition. Anson plundered 
Paita, and with the Centurion made his famous voyage round the 
world. These were the only successes. An attack upon Carthagena 
was repulsed with great loss, and the war was soon swallowed up in 
the general European conflict. Its chief importance lies in the 
fact that it helped to direct English policy in the Austrian 
Iquestion. and that it led to the overthrow^ of Wal ^le^ who 
reared frpm the jpiiiri|8try pi^^January, 1742. ^ - 

II. The First Silesian War. I " - 

§ 2. Frederick William of Prussia died on the 31st of May^ 1740, 
a year that was also fatal to Pope Clement XII., the Emperor 
Charles VL, and the Czarina Anne of Russia. Great expectations 
had been formed of the young king of Prussia, Fred^^i^^ who 
succeeded his father at the age of 28. For the last few years he 
had lived in retirement at Rheinsberg, apparently absorbed in 
literary pursuits and in correspondence with Voltaire and other 
French men of letters. Men built utopian anticipations upon the 
prospect of seeing a philosopher ascend a throne. His previous 
life, and above all, his famous quarrel with his father, led men to 
expect a complete reversal of the existing system of Government. 
But events proved the falsity of these hopes. Frederick was 

I perhaps the only man in Europe who could tully appreciate the 
merits of his father's system, which he determined strictly to 
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^uphold, while removing the excesses that had excited derision. 
The army was actually increased, but the costly regiment of giants 
at Potsdam was abolished, (jjfionomy. still made a paramount 
object in both the court and the public administration, though the 
former was somewhat extended and improved^ Ministers were 
^ retained in their offices, and the friends of the crown prince found 
' jthat merit rather than past services could gain favour from the 
Iking. fProrn the first Frederick maintained that absolute supremacy 
’ (Wer ^ery department which had been the most striking 
characteristic of his father’s system.^ The changes that were made 
were only superficial, although they clearly illustrate the difterence 
in character between Frederick and his father, (perfect liberty was 
"tallowed to the press, torture was abolished except in a few carefully 
s^cified cases, and complete toleration was assured to all religious 
beliefs so long as their holders behaved as good subjects .and 
abstained frgna^^ .prQsdytism.'^ In foreign politics the first four 
months of Frederick’s reigiTare important only as proving his 
determination to use for ambitious purposes the forces collected by 
his father. His first object was naturally the enforcement of those 
claims upon Julich and Berg which had absorbed Frederick William’s 
attention. The Elector Palatine was now eighty years old, so that 
the succession question must come up for decision before long. It 
was with this in view that Frederick started to travel through his 
western territories and paid the famous visit to Strasburg. The 
only result of the journey was a growing conviction that nothing 
but opposition was to be expected from Vienna, and this was 
strengthened by the emperor’s attitude in a dispute between the 
king and the bishop of Liege. In this Frederick convinced Europe 
of his determination to maintain his rights at all hazards, and the 
threat of invasion forced the bishop to purchase the disputed 
succession to Heiistal by the payment of 200,000 thalers. Soon 
afterwards a wholly new direction was given to Frederick’s 
ambition by the news of Charles VL’s death (20 October, 174;0). 

3^'' wo great questions were raised by this event ; the 
- 'to t he Em pire, which was nominally elective, but since I,i3.8 j^n ^ 
prac tically Tieredi tary in. the house of Hapsburg, and the succ^ggipn 
tq^ th e S uslrtah territories, which were absolutely Vtnf. 

hST , never, yet rule of a* womahT*'^ latter 

question had absorbed the attention of Charles^I. for the last 
twenty years, and the Pragmatic Sanction gave the inheritance to 
his elder daughter, Maria Theresa^ Her hand had been a great 
prize in the matrimonial market, bilt her father’s wish and her own 
inclination had chosen as her husband Francis of Lorraine, who had 
■ found it necessary to purchase his bride by exchanging his heredi- 
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tary duchy for the alien state of Tuscany. The hope of a male heir 
had kept Charles VI. from seeking the election of his son-in-law as 
King of the Romans during his own lifetime, and this omission left 
the imperial succession to the interests or caprices of the electors, 
the Austrian territories Maria Thetesa assumed the govem- 
roSht without any opposition.^ The young queen, who was just 
twenty-three years old, found Ker position the reverse of encourag- 
ing. The well-armed troops and the full treasury which Eugene 
had recommended as the best guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
were non-existent. Q?he finances were in the most lamentable 
condition, and the army, partly through want of funds and partly 
through the disasters of the Turkish war, contained only half its 
numbers. The soldiers were scattered through the numerous and 
distant provinces, and were dispirited by recent reverses, while the 
most distinguished ^ the Austrian generals were expiating their 
ill-success in prison. To assist her in the work of government the 
queen had no one to rely upon except the octogenarian ministers of 
her father. Her only strength lay in her own character. In spite 
of her feminine weakness and her absolute inexperience, she was 
endowed with a resolute courage, which enabled her to win the 
affection of her subjects, and to save Austria from misforhmes that 
at one time seemed inevitable. Q[f not the most successful, she isl 
certainly the most attractive sovereign of the eighteenth centuryA 
and her memory is still affectionately cherished in the country tlw^ 
she ruled. The first object that she set before herself was to 
procure her husband’s election as emperor, and to give him the 
requisite rank and dignity she named him as joint ruler of the 
Austrian States. Her next care was to reform the army and the 
finances, in order to meet any possible danger from without, and 
she inaugurated her reign by an act of justice and mercy when she 
released the imprisoned generals, Seckendorf, Neipperg and Wallis. 
But before time had been given to prosecute the needful reforms, 
the new government was called upon to confront diflSculties and 
dangers far more serious than had been anticipated. 

The Pragmatic Sanction had been guaranteed over and over 
again by almost all the European Powers, and it was now to be 
discovered that Charles Vl.’a precautions were as useless as they 
had been costly, '^he first opposition came from Charles Albert. 
elector of Bavaria^ who was closely connected with the Hapsburgs 
through his wife, the secon d da ughter of Jo sep h But his claim 
had an older basis Ihan^EiTlnaniiager IdSSCharles V. had 
purchased the support of the duke of Bavaria against the League of 
Schmalkalde by a treaty, which secured the eventual succession in 
Austria to the Bavarian line. The then duke, Albert, had married 
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Anne, daughter of Ferdinand I., whose will was supposed to have 
named her descendants as heirs in case of the male line of Haps- 
burg becoming extinct. Directly after Charles VI.’s death the 
Bavarian envoy at Vienna made a formal protest against the 
accession of Maria Theresa, and demanded to see the will of 
Ferdinand I. The will was accordingly produced, and it was found 
to provide for the extinction not of “male,” but of “lawful” 
descendants. Charles Albert, however, maintained that the docu- 
ment had been tampered with, recalled his envoy, and made no 
secret of his intention to enforce his claim. He was also the most 
prominent candidate for the vacant Imperial throne. 

Of the other claims the most important were those advanced by 
Saxony a^d, Spain. Aug ustus III.,, elector .of Saxopy, had guaran- 
teed the Pragmatic Section in 1733, to obtain Charles VI.’s 
support in his candidature for the Polish crown. In spite of this 
lEe brought forward the claim of his wife, the elder daughter of 
y oseph I., protested against the appointment of Maria Theresa’s 
ihuslmnd as joint ruler in Austri^and loudly maintained that he 
could not be allowed to give the Bohemian vote at the Imperial 
election. From the first it was evident that the Saxon claim was 
a manifest breach of treaty obligations, and that it was only 
advanced to be bought off by some concession from one or other of 
the competitors. (^ThaJSpanish clai^ more baseless, but 

more formidable. Philip V., instigated by his ambitious wife, did 
not scruple to appeal to the old arrangement between the two 
Hapsburg lines, in defiance of which he had obtained his crown^ 
The Spanish Hapsburgs were tQ,Jaherit when the Austi-ian branch 
^died out, he was the heir of the Spanish Hapsburgs, therefore the 
Austriafi territories f Q ^^l^vious, not only 

that Itls' ciAiin ’was absurd, but that all Europe would combine 
against it, and it was never seriously considered. But it gave Spain 
the desired opportunity to reclaim those Italian provinces which 
Charles VI. had obtained by the treaty of Utrecht. Elizabeth had 
already won the two Sicilies for Don Carlos, she now hoped to 
acquire a similar principality for her second son, Don Philip, in 
Lombardy and Tuscany. 

§ 4. It was certain that the succession, both in Austria and the 
Empire, would not be settled without the intervention of the great 
powers of Europe. The most important of these, not only in 
itself, but also in its relations to the rival claimants, was France, 
^fter long hesitation France had, in guaranteed the Pragmatic 
Sanction in the amplest terms; and on this guai-antee Charles VI. 
had relied with implicit confidence during the last five years of his 
reigu. On the other hand, France was closely allied by gratitu de 
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Ig^iiYJtfav relationsliip to Spain. The all-powerful 

miniRter, Fleury, was inclined by temperament to evade these 
difficulties by pursuing a waiting policy, but it was doubtful 
whether he would be able to resist the strong martial party which 
was rapidly gaining ground at the French Court. Next to France 
the most important of European powers was Egjjjgd. ^s elector 
of Hanover, Gteorge II. was bound to a close alfiance with the 
house of Hapsburg, while English interests, especially during the 
war with the Spanish Bourbons, ilQpej!^^ 

the power of Austria as a balance to that of France. There was, 
therefore, no doubt that England would fulfil its obligation to 
support the Pragmatic Sanction, and that gpUand would, as usual, 
follow in the wake of England.^ Bussia had been one of the first 
powers to aqcept the Pragmatic Sanction, and Charles VI. had 
thought to make certain of its support by his conduct in the 
Turkish War. But this close alliance had been broken off by the 
death of the Czarina Anne, and by the accession of the infant 
Iwan VI. The chief power was now in the hands of Marshal 
Munnich, who was known to be better disposed to Prussia than to 
Austria. On the other hand, the Czar’s father, Anton Ulric of 
Brunswick, was a nephew of Charles VL’s widow, so that some 
reliance was placed on his influence, ^ut in the end the attitude 
of j^u ssm proved unimportant, in consequence of a series of palace 
revdu^ms, which rendered impossible any decisive line in foreign 
affairs.^ The only other state of any importance was ^(Buia. 
Charles Emmanuel was descended from Philip II., and was there- 
fore able to put forward a claim somewhat similar to that of 


Philip V., i.e., j feat hg r emsanMihe Jiaoish Hagfbyrffl. But this 
was a merely foimal contention, and it was to be expected that he 
would oppose any further increase of the Bourbon power in Italy. 
Charles Emmanuel’s policy was dictated, like that of Ms predecessors, 
^y the desire of territorial aggrandisement. He inherited the 
traditional scheme of obtaining Lombardy, and he was willing to 

t l his support to whichever side offered him the largest bribe. ^ 
From what has been said it was evident at Vienna that hosfility 
was to be expected from Bavaria and Spain, that the attitude of 
France, Saxony, and Sardinia was doubtful, and that Maria Theresa 
could rely with certainty upon the support of England and Holland 
and upon the neutrality of Bussia. So far the prospect of affairs, if not 
encouraging, was at any rate not hopeless. But a sudden and unex- 
pected danger arose from a quarter where it was least expecte^ Of 
all the guarantors of the Pragmatic Sanction the most thorough- 
going had been Frederick William of Prussia, and the assent of ^ 
Bia1asbQBL.diet faX?31.waB tojun infiuenGe, In 
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spite of a growing alienation from the emperor, Frederick William 
had never shown any desire to repudiate his obligations, and more- 
■^^over Prussia had been so long at peace that its neighbours had 
-^\rown quite accustomed to seeing its army increased and trained, 
and never dreamt of its being actively employed. (Jhe most intense 
surprise and consternation was aroused when it appeared that the ^ 
hroung king was about to revive the obsolete and almost forgotten 
/claims of his family in Silesia and to enforce them at the sword’s 
tpointS There seems no doubt that Frederick formed this determin- 
ation*^e moment he heard of Charles VI. ’s death. Throwing off 
the ague from which he was suffering, he at once set to work, and 
summoned to his side Podewils and Marshal Schwerin, who were his 
only confidants in the matter. There were two alternative lines of 
policy to pursue. ^Either Frederick might offer to support Maria 
Theresa against all opponents and demand Silesia as the price of his 
assistance : or he might ally himself with Bavaria and France and 
conquer Silesia in conjunction with them. Ultimately Frederick 
decided to seize Silesia and to leave the choice between the two 
alternatives open. If Maria Theresa would accept his terms, he 
would support her and give his vote for her husband, otherwise ho 
would join her enemies and vote for Bavaria A In either case he 
was willing to give up his claims upon Jiilich and Berg, which 
had comparatively little value in his eyes. Historians have taken 
very great pains to analyse and discuss the merits of the Silesian 
claim. But it is noteworthy that Frederick himself says hardly any- 
thing about them. v,His motives, according to his own account, were 
“,^mibition, interest, and the desire to make people talk of nae,” 
There can be no doubt that the claims were legally almost valueless, 
and that the invasion of Silesia was under all the circumstances an 
act of the most unjustifiable aggression^ 

On the 16 th of December, Fredenek commenced his march, 
and almost on the same day his ambassador presented himself 
at the Court of Vienna. His instructions were to enlarge upon 
the dangers which threatened Austria, and to point out that 
the only security lay m the Prussian alliance, which could be pur- 
chased by the cession of Silesia. Maria Theresa and her husband 
rejected the insidious offer with scorn, and refused to negotiate as 
long as a single Prussian soldier remained on Austrian soil. But 
the danger was as great as it was unforeseen. There was no army 
to oppose Frederick’s march, and he met with no resistance except 
from the garrisoned fortresses of Glogau, Brieg and Neisse. The 
Protestants, who had suffered from the orthodox rule of Austria, 
welcomed the Prussian King as they had formerly appealed to 
Charles XII. of Sweden. One town after «,nother opened their 
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gates to him, and even the capital, Breslau, undertook to remain 
neutral so long as it was allowed to retain its municipal indepen- 
dence and to be free from a foreign garrison. On the 8th of March 
the first of the three fortresses, Glogau, was stormed by the younger 
Leopold of Dessau, and Frederick now laid siege to Neisse. Here 
he was surprised by the sudden arrival of an Austrian army under 
Neipperg. Hastily raising the siege, the Prussians retreated towards 
Ohlau which they had previously occupied. But the enemy 
contrived to get in front of them, and to prevent being utterly cut 
off from supplies and communications it was necessary to fight the 
b a t i th on the 10th of April. The Prussian cavalry was 

the weakest arm of the service and was completely routed by the 
''^^ustrian charge under Romer. Frederick was induced or com- 
VJ^clled to quit the field, narrowly escaped being captured at Oppeln 
jsjhich had been seized by the Austrians, and spent sixteen hours in 
‘ almost solitary flight. Meanwhile the day had been retrieved by 
the steadiness of the Prussian infantry under Schwerin. At last 
the careful drill introduced by Frederick William and the old 
Dessauer produced its fruits. With their iron ramrods the Prussians 
could fire more than twice as fast as the enemy, and this gave them 
a tremendous advantage, ft'he Austrians were compelled to retire 
upon Neisse and the first of a long series of Prussian victories was 
won. Frederick was extremely chagrined at the part he had played 
in the battle and never pardoned Schwerin. But in spite of his 
personal humiliation his hold on Silesia was saved, and an immense 
impression had been made~oh public opintoff in Europe^ Frederick 
after Mollwitz undertook the siege of Brieg, which was forced to 


surrender, and then, as Neipperg’s position was 4;oc strong to be 
attacked, he went into camp at Strehlen, where he busied himself 
with diplomacy and with the training of his cavalry so as to 
remove those defects which had been so conspicuous in the late 
battle. \ 

§ 5. Meanwhile, Maria I'heresa was still endeavouring to secure her 
husband’s election as emperor. The great obstacle in the way was 
that the Lorraine family had come to be regarded as Frenchmen 


rather than Geimans, and that Francis, now that he had lost 


Lorraine, had not a single possession in Germany. If his wife died 
he would be a merely nominal emperor, without any independent 
power of his own. In spite of these difficulties his election, in the 
early months of 1741, appeared by no means impossible. The 
electors of Mainz and Trier were in his favour. The archbishop of 
Cologne was not on the best terms with his brother, the elector of 
Bavaria, and this family quarrel might be utilised to gain him over. 
The attitude of England seemed to leave no doubt as to the 
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Hanoverian vote. The Elector of Saxony wished to be emperor 
himself, but if that were out of the question, it seemed at least as 
likely that he would vote for Austria as for Bavaria. The Elector 
Palatine could be gained over by guaranteeing Jiilich and Berg to 
the Sulzbach branch. Even the Prussian vote might be purchased, 
if absolutely necessary, at the price of Silesia. The right of voting 
for Bohemia had been transferred by Maria Theresa to her husband, 
but Saxony had formally protested, and the interesting question as 
to the rights of a female elector would have to be settled by the 
electoral college. 

Prussia was still the only active enemy of Maria Theresa. 
.y^Bavaria and Sj^in were powerless without the help of France. 
Bavaria had neither men nor money; and as long as the English 
fleets held the sea, Spain was cut off from Italy, unless France 
" w^uld grant an overland passage to Spanish troops. It therefore 
' depended upon the attitude of France whether there should be a 
general war about the Austrian succession, or whether it should be 
restricted to the campaign in Silesia. If Louis XV. and Fleury 
had been left to themselves they would probably have remained 
neutral, and in that case the war would never have reached any 
serious dimensions. (Jlhe motive for French intervention lay in the 
memory of the long contest against the house of Hapsburg. I’he 
policy of Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis XTV. had brought such 
glory to France that men forgot that this policy had gained its end, 
and that the Hapsburgs, since the extinction of the Spanish branch, 
were no longer dangerous to France or to Europe. The leader of 
the aggressive party was Charles Louis Fouquet, count of Belleisl^ 
the grandson of Louis XIV.’s famous minister, and the represen- 
tative of the rising generation who found themselves shut out from 
a career either at home or abroad by Fleury’s jealousy of rivals and 
his inveterate love of peace, ^elleisle’s scheme, as presented by 
him to the ministers, aimed at the partition of the Austrian 
territories. France was to annex the Netherlands and Luxemburg, 
Bavaria was to have Bohemia and the imperial crown, Sardinia and 
Spain were to divide Lombardy, Parma and Tuscanj^ Opposition 
from England might be bought off by the grant of commercial 
advantages. Russia could be rendered powerless either by a 
domestic revolution or by a war with Sweden. Saxony might be 
conciliated with a small slice of territory, afterwards settled as 
Moravia. Maria Theresa would be powerless against so many foes, 
BO 'that it would be hardly necessary to draw the sword. Austria 
once partitioned, the supremacy of France would be assured, and 
the Bourbons would be the dictators of Europe. 

The scheme was grand enough to fascinate the inexperienced. 
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while Pleury was worked upon by the fear that Francis, if he 
became emperor, would endeavour to recover Lorraine. The corre- 
spondence with Maria Theresa became less and less cordial, while 
^lleisle was^raised to the rank of marshal, and sent as envoy to 
Germany, (^fter visiting the courts of the Rhenish electors, where 
. he was lavish in bribes and promises, he went on to Bavari a, and 
on the 22nd of May, 1741, concluded the treaty of Nympienburg 
with Charles Albert. France undertook to support the elector's 
claims to the Austrian succession as well as to the empire, and to 
send at least 16,000 men to his assistance:^ In return, the French 
were to be allowed to retain any conquests that they might make 
in the Netherlands On the 28th of May a similar treaty was 
made by the Spani^envoy, who also promised men and money to 
Bavaria on condition that all conquests of the Spaniards in Italy 
should be confirmed to them. 

(Prussia had not yet joined the great league that was forming 
against Austria; and Frederick, who saw through the French 
^ schemes for a division of Germany, was eftger to force Maria 
- Theresa to purchase his alliance by the cession of Silesia, His 
ijhief hope was based upon the intervention of England^ The 
'"English parliament had declared warmly for Maria Ther^, but 
neither George II. nor Walpole wished for war against Prussia, the 
king for fear of Hanover being attacked, the minister because he 
deemed the coalition too strong. England was actuated solely by 
hostility to France, while common Protestantism was a link with 
Prussia. The primary object of English policy, therefore, was to 
^induce Maria Theresa to grant Frederick's demands. But the 
efforts of the two envoys, Lord Hyndford and Sir Thomas 
Robinson, were foiled by the obstinate determination of the 
Archduchess i^t to break the Pragmatic Sanction by any cession 
of territory. ^Tie failure of these negotiations forced Frederick 
reluctantly to sacrifice his patriotism as a German to his interesfb 
as a Prussian king, and to join Franc^ On the 5th of June 
the treaty of Breslau stipulated mutual assistance in case of attack, 
while in the secret articles Frederick promised his vote to the 
elector of Bavaria, and resigned his claims upon Jillich and Berg. 
Louis XY. guaranteed to him Lower Silesia, with Breslau, and 
promised to send 40,000 men into Germany Within two months, 
and to induce the Swedes to make war on Russia. Before the end 
of July, Augustus III. of Saxony joined the French alliance on 
condition of receiving Moravia and Upper Silesia. About the same 
time the Elector of Bavaria captured Passau. 

§ 6. The league against Austria being now complete, France pre- 
pared to take an active part in the war. Two armies were formed^ the 
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one under Belleislo to co-operate with the Bavarians against Austria, 
the other under Maillehois to advance into the Netherlands, so as 
" to threaten Holland and Hanover with invasion. As Belleisle was 
V etill occupied with diplomacy, his troops crossed the Rhine on the 
12th of August, imder the command of Lenville, To prove that 
they were auxiliaries rather than principals in the war, they 
assumed the Bavarian colours. Without opposition they joined 
the elector’s troops, and the combined forces took Linz on the 10th 
of September, so that they stood within three days’ march of 
Vienna. Everything seemed to favour the League^) Sweden 
declared war against Russia, and George II., frightened by the 
advance of Maillebois, concluded a convention by which Hanover 
was to remain neutral and the Hanoverian vote was promised to 
Charles Albert. 

1’he terror which was inspired at Vienna by the news of the 
French advance forced Maria Theresa to resume the project of 
buying off the hostility of Prussia. Robinson was sent to Frederick’s 
camp at Strehlen, but the concessions which he was authorised to 
offer were insufficient, and were haughtily rejected by the king. To 
emphasise his adhesion to the French alliance, Frederick now 
occupied Breslau, which had hitherto retained its independence. 
At the same time he urged the allied armies to advance from Linz 
against Vienna. 

f It was a critical moment for Maria Theresa. Her husband was 
unpopular, and she herself was absent in Hungary , the province 
' which for nearly a century had been in constant revolt against the 
^Hapsburgs. At this juncture she determined to disregard the 
advice of her German ministers, and to grant the Hungarians 
^'ihe right of arming themselves, which had hitherto been studiously 
withheld. This proof of confidence, and the visible annoyance of 
Jthe hated Germans, roused the sensitive Magyars to enthusiastic 
devotion. An insurrectioriy or armed levy of the”whole population, 
was unanimously voted, and no opposition was made to the appoint- 
ment of the grand-duke Francis as joint-ruler. It is true that the 
queen had to purchase these concessions by the grant of consti- 
tutional privileges, which seriously limited the central power, and 
that the Hungarian troops, always disorderly and unmanageable, 
did not render very effective assistance. But the pioral effect was 
prodi o pop a. At the moment when everything seemed lost, when 
. v,the capital was being deserted and there was no ally to be called in, 
^ the province which had shown the greatest aversion to Hapsburg 
rqle suddenly set an example of loyalty which made a profound 
3 impression both in Austria and in Europe. /At the same time 
Maria Theresa was materially aided by disunion among her enemies. 
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Vienna must have fallen if it had been promptly attacked. But 
the French, either for military reasons or through jealousy of 
Prussia and Bavaria, refused to advance from Linz, and leaving 
Vienna on their right entered Bohemia.^ 

The immediate danger to Austria was over, but it had already 
produced an important result in compelling Maria Theresa to 
consenjt to conces^ons. To save her capital she had opened simul- 
^taneous negotiations with France and with Prussia. An envoy was 
^sent to treat with Belleisle at Frankfort; and he offered to give 
France Luxemburg, to hand over the Netherlands to Bavaria, and 
JbdWtisfy Spain in Italy. In return for this the invasion of Austria 
^as to be given up, Prussia was to be compelled to restore Silesiaji 
and the grand duke Francis was to obtain the empire. These 
^proposals werp based on the supposition that the object of France 
was to obtain territorial acquisitions. But this, in Belleisle’s mind, 
^as wholly secondary to the humiliation of Austria, and the 
“'"proposals were unhesitatingly rejected. More successful were the 
'negotiations which Marshal Neipperg was authorised to conduct 
with Prussia. Tiie real mediator was Lord Hyndford. On the 9th 
(jt October a secret conference was held at Klein Schnellendorf, at 
■ which only five persons were present, Frederick himself and Colonel 
Goltz for Prussia, Neipperg and Lentulus for Austria, and Hynd- 
\mrd. (The terms of a convention had been already agreed upon. 
The Prussians were to be allowed to take Neisse after a sham 
siege of fourteen days. Neipperg was to be allowed to withdraw 
his army without molestation, the Prussian troops were to winter 
in Upper Silesia, and Frederick promised to abstain from »11 
hostilities against Austria and Hanover. (Within a few months a 
formal treaty was to be arranged, by which Lower Silesia was to be 
definitely ceded to Prussia. The contracting parties swore to keep 
the convention completely secret, and Frederick declared that if 
this were broken he should hold himself freed from all obligations. 
Nothing was signed on either side, and the only record of the 
convention was a writing in the hand of Lord Hyndford. The 
siege of Neisse was commenced, and after a formal cannonade the 
fortress surrendered on the 2nd of November. Neipperg was 
allowed to march off with his army to the defence of the Austrian 
territories. 

The convention of Klein Schnellendort is one of the great stum- 
bling-blocks in the way of Frederick’s apologists, and as a masterly 
piece of treacherous double-dealing it has no equal. Maria Theresa’s 
object is unmistakable. It was absolutely necessary to withdraw 
from Silesia the one army which Austria possessed, and this could 
only be effected by a sacrifice. She may also have hoped to irritate 
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the other allies against Prussia. Frederick’s policy is more intricate 
but equally obvious. It was a great thing for him to obtain 
possession of Neisse without having to strike a blow for it. (Lower 
Silesia passed absolutely into his possession, and he was aBle to 
recruit his exhausted troops^ At the same time his future actions 
were left entirely untrammelled. The condition of secrecy could 
not possibly be observed. Even if nothing had been betrayed on 
the part of Austria, the sham siege of Nebse and the departure of 
Neipperg’s army could not fail to arouse the suspicion of his allies. 
He gained a great immediate advantage by making promises which 
he never intended to keep, and in fact he provided himself before- 
hand with a convenient pretext for breaking them. The only 
people whom he sacrificed were his allies, who suddenly found that 
they had to reckon with Neipperg’s army, which had hitherto been 
occupied in Silesia. 

§ 7.(It is probable that when Frederick concluded the convention 
he expected the allies to fail in their invasion of Bohemia^ and 
at the moment this appeared more than possible. Their com- 
munications with Upper Austria and Bavaria were cut ofiF by 
the march of Neipperg’s army into Moravia. Charles Albert 
wished to turn back for the maintenance of his Austrian conquests, 
which had been left in the charge of Count S4gur. But the French 
officers insisted upon attacking Prague. Belleisle himself hurried 
up from Frankfort to assume the command, but was detained by a 
serious illness at Dresden. ^To everybody’s surprise Prague was 
taken at the first assault ^Jfith Nov.), thanks to the energy and 
g^d fortune of the young Maurice de Saxe, a son of Augustus II, 
and the Countess of Kdnigsmark. \ The loss of Prague was a 
terrible blow to Maria Theresa, ana was followed by even worse 
disasters. On the 6th of December a revolution in Russia deprived 
Austria of a friend. The Regent Anne, who governed for her infant 
son Iwan, was overthrown, and the government was assumed 
'^by Elizabeth, the youngest daughter of Peter the Great, who was 
inclined to a French alliance. Q^orst of all, the fall of Prague de- 
cided Frederick to break the convention of Klein Schnellendorf. 
With cynical audacity he announced to Lord Hyndford his deter- 
mination to stand by the winning side, and sent Schwerin to invade 
Moravia. On the 27th of December the Prussians occupied Olmiitz, 
and Frederick promised to join them early in the next year. 

^t the end of 1741 Maria Theresa’s position seemed almost 
hopeless. Upper Austria and great part of Bohemia were held by 
the French and Bavarians. The Prussians occupied Silesia, and had 
begun the invasion of Moravia. The only Austrian army, that of 
Neipperg, lay at Budweis unable to move in either direction. But 
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the courage of the queen was never more conspicuous, and fortune 
turned at the critical moment. Belleisle’s illness had led to the 
appointment of a new commander, Broglie, who was sluggish and 
incapable, unpopular with his own officers, and personally detested 
by Frederick. (Trom this time we can trace a growing alienati on 
^ between Pr ussia and Fjaaoe, which encouraged Austria to adopt a 
bolder attitudi^ Begiments were withdrawn from Italy, and, with 
the Hungarian levies, were formed into a second army under 
Khevenhuller. Early in January, 1742, these troops advanced into 
rT^JJpper Austria, where they were welcomed by the population. On 
^\he 23rd Linz was captured, and on the next day Pass^ surrendered 
^"lo an advanced body of hussars under Barenklau. ^he Austrian 
provinces were recovered.^ 

These successes came too late to influence the course of events at 
Frankfort, where the Elector of Bavaria was chosen emperor as 
Charles VII. by eight votes on the 24th of January, the very day 
of the fall of Passau. Before his coronation, the luckless emperor 
heard that his own territories were invaded. Khevenhuller over- 
ran Bavaria in three weeks, and captured the whole province except 
Strassburg, Ingolstadt, and a few other fortresses. He was prevented 
from completing the work by an order to send 10,000 men to join 
the main army at Budweis, the command of which was transferred 
from Neipperg to Charles of Lorraine, Maria Theresa’s brother-in- 
law. 

y § 8. Meanwhile Frederick, not without great difficulty, had obtained 
the assistance of the Saxon anny and a French detachment, which 
' Vere placed under his command for the Moravian campaign. His 
jpbject, which has often been misunderstood, was to force Maria 
^'heresa to give up Bohemia to Bavaria, Moravia to Saxony, and the 
whole of Silesia with Glatz to himself. He had no real desire to 
aggrandise Saxony and Bavaria, but he felt that they would be 
safer neighbours than Austria. As long as Maria Theresa kept 
Bohemia and Moravia, she would always aim at the recovery of 
Silesia; if she lost those provinces, Silesia would be safe. At 
Olmiitz he was met by an Austrian envoy, who offered the cession 
of Silesia ; but Frederick, confidently anticipating success, refused to 
desert his allies. On the 15th of February he took Iglau, where the 
French troops were recalled by Broglie, and after some difficulty 
he induced the Saxons to join him in the siege of Briinn. But 
Frederick found the Moravian campaign a very diffisrent affair fixMpa 
that in Silesia. Mixed forces were far more difficult to handle 
than his own subjects, and the population was bitterly hostile to 
the invaders. Before the sluggish Charles of Lorraine had decided 
which enemy to attack, the Prussian king had given up the enter- 
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prise in disgust. On the 25th of April the Prussians evacuated 
Olmutz, and marched to Chrudim in Bohemia, where they en- 
camped for a period of rest. The Austrians found that they had 
nothing to do hut occupy the deserted fortresses, and Prince Charles 
now determined to follow the enemy into Bohemia. 

Crhe failure of the Moravian campaign, and Frederick’s evident 
alienation from his allies, led to a renewal of negotiations with 
Austria^ Maria ’J’heresa had recently been strengthened by the fall 
^of Walpole’s ministry, which had been partly due to his failure to 
give efficient support to the Austrian cause. Foreign affairs were 
‘ now in the hands of Carteret, who was regarded as the champion of 
intervention in Germany. Par&iment declared strongly for sup- 
porting Austria against France, and voted a subsidy of half-a- 
million. But on one point Walpole’s policy was followed by his 
successors. (They gave it to be understood that England could take 
no part in the war until terms had been arranged with Prussia) 
Maria Theresa was now eager for an agreement which would give 
her the support of the maritime powers, and ensure the triumphant 
expulsion of the French from her territories^ She was willing to 
give up Lower Silesia with Glatz and great part of Upper Silesia, 
but she demanded that, in return for these ample concessions, 
Frederick should join her against France and Bavaria. This the 
king unhesitatingly refused. He would be neutral, but even he was 
not capable of such a political somersault. Moreover he wished to 
keep Silesia, and not to fight for it over again with France and 
Saxony. On this difference the negotiations, which were again 
conducted by Hyndford, broke down, and it was obvious that the 
war must go on until one or other party should give way. 

Charles of Lorraine was now marching from Moravia into 
Bohemia, and the Prussians lay between him and Prague. If the 
negotiations had succeeded he would have been allowed to attack 
the French without hindrance. That was now impossible, and on 
the 17th of May the Prussian and Austrian armies met for the 
second time in a pitched battle at Chotusitz or Czaslau. The result 
was the same as at Mollwitz, with the great difference that the 
victory was not won in Frederick’s absence, but was gained in great 
measure by his own skill and energy. The battle was a diplomatic 
move rather than a great military achievement, and was fought 
by Frederick to force Austria to fall in with his demands. This 
was fully realised at Vienna, and the negotiations were at once 
rdnuned. 

The news of Chotusitz had roused the French to make some show 
of energy. A detachment of Broglie’s troops won a small victory at 
Sahay over the Austrians under Lobkowitz, who had been left in 
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Bohemia by Prince Charles. The French might have held their 
position in Pisek and Pilsen if they could have prevented the union 
of the Prince’s army with that of Lobkowitz, Belleisle, who had 
ret*ffned from Frankfort after the election, hurried oiF to Frederick’s 
camp to induce him to do something. There he must have seen 
pretty clearly through the king’s designs, especially as the Prussians 
made not the slightest effort to check the enemy’s retreat. Prince 
Charles joined Lobkowitz without any difficulty, and at once 
advanced against the French. Broglie decided that he could not 
resist so large a force, and retreated from point to point. First 
Pisek and then Pilsen were taken by the Austrians, and the French 
were compelled to retire ignomiffiously under the walls of Prague. 
This news decided Frederick. He was afraid that if Prague were, 
taken, Maria Theresa would withdraw the powers that had been 
given to Hyddford, and try to recover Silesia, He sent off a courier 
at once to his minister Podewils, urging him to arrange a treaty 
with Hyndford as soon as possible. He was to stipulate for Lower 
Silesia and Glatz, with the border-counties of Bohemia if possible ; 
if not, then he must get as much as he could of Upper Silesia. 
Podewils, who had always wished to come to terms with Austria 
and England, had already commenced the negotiations of his own 
accord, so that the matter was readily settled. (On 11th June, the 
very day on which the courier^ arrived, the pr^iminaries of peace 
were signed at Breslau. fMaria Theresa surrendered Lower Silesia, 
^ Upper Silesia with the exception of Teschen, Troppaii, etc., and 
the county of Glatz in full sovereignty for ever. Frederick 
renounced all claims elsewhere, and undertook to withdraw all his 
droops from Austrian soil within sixteen day^ Difficulties arose 
about the exact line of frontier, and further negotiations were 
transferred to Berlin, where the final treaty was sig ned on the 28th 
of July, , 1742. The example of Prussia in deser tipg .France wm 
promptly followed by Saxony, Augustus III. tried hard to obtain 
some advantage from the bargain, but Maria Theresa refused to give 
up another foot of territory. Ultimately, just to satisfy the king’s 
desire to save his dignity, Austria promised to assist Saxony in 
obtaining Erfurt, if this could be done with the consent of the 
archbishop of Mainz, to whom it belonged. On the 7th of September 
the treaty was formally signed at Dresden. 

III. Period of Prussian Neutrality. 

§ 9. (The defection of Prussia and Saxony ruined all the French 
schemes of partitioning Austria, and Fleury and Belleisle had 
nothing to aim at but the release of the troops from their imprison- 
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xiuent in Bohemia. This was first attempted by diplomacy, and terms 
*^ere offered which contrasted strongly with the haughty tone hither- 
to employed by the court of Versailles. But Maria Theresa, eager 
tor revenge upon an unprovoked aasailant, and encouraged by the 
prospect of English assistance, refused to listen to any proposal of 
peac^ She had hopes of obtaining some compensation for Silesia, 
and wished to force Charles VIL to alienate part of Bavaria in ex- 
change for the Netherlands and a strip of northern France. To 
effect this the military strength of the French must be more 
completely broken than it would be if their army were allowed to 
march peaceably out of Bohemia. But the practical measures of 
Austria were less energetic than her intentions. Khevenhuller in 
Bavaria was still weakened and discontented by the loss of part of his 
troops, and the grand duke Francis, who superseded his brother Charles 
in Bohemia, was not ready to besiege Prague until the end of July. 
France, on the other hand, was discouraged rather than defeated. 
At the risk of opening the way for English intervention, Maillebois’ 
army was ordered to march eastwards to reinforce Broglie and 
Belleisle, while another detachment was sent under Harcourt into 
Bavaria. These energetic measures nearly succeeded in wresting 
their expected success from the Austrians. Francis, alarmed at 
the approach of a new hostile army, left 12,000 men under Festetics 
to watch Prague, while he himself, with the bulk of his troops, 
marched to meet Maillebois. Khevenhuller, who had failed to 
prevent the entrance of the French into Bavaria, tried to redeem 
matters by joining the grand duke. But by this step he left the 
duchy undefended. Seckendorf, the second imperial general who 
had deserted the Hapsburg cause when it seemed to be unfortunate, 
was now in command of the Bavarian troops, and he found no 
difficulty in taking Munich (7th October), and recovering the 
whole of Bavaria except Bcbarding and Passau. 

Meanwhile the combined armies of Khevenhuller and the grand 
duke contented themselves with holding the Bohemian frontier 
against Maillebois by a series of marches and counter-marches. As 
the French commander was not more active or capable than his 
opponents, this proved a sufficiently easy task. It was now 
decided to send Lobkowitz with reinforcements to join Festetics 
before Prague. Marshal Broglie had already left the city to 
supersede Maillebois, so that Belleisle was left in sole command. 
He had taken advantage of the cessation of the siege to bring 
supplies into Prague, and could have stood a siege for some time, 
if there had been anything to gain by it. But his one thought now 
was to leave the city as soon as possible, and to march by Eger into 
Bavaria. He deceived Lobkowitz by the measures which were 
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taken for a feigned defence, and on the night of the 16th of 
December the French troops, numbering about 14,000, started on 
their march. They suffered frightful hardships from the cold, and 
from the attacks of the light-armed Hungarian cavalry. But 
‘'Belleisle's resolution overcame all obstacles, and by marching night 
and day he reached Eger on the 27th of December after having lost 
^more than 2000 men on the way. In Prague some 6000 men had 
been left under Lieutenant Chevert, not so much to defend the 
jilace as because they were unable to bear the hardships of a winter 
march. Even this force Lobkowitz did not venture to attack, but 
opened negotiations with Chevert. On 25th December the 
capitulation was signed by which the garrison was allowed to 
march out with all the honours of war, and Prague returned to 
the possession of Austria. 

^rhus the Austrians, after an arduous campaign, had gained less 
than they might have done by accepting the despised overtures of 
peace. Prague had been won back, but Bohemia had not been 
evacuated, as the French still occupied Eger^ And ty gain thi s 
they had sacrificed nearly all the ir c onquests in Bavaria. Broglie, 
when he assumed the command in the place of Maillebois, had given 
up all idea of entering Bohemia, and had marched to Bavaria in the 
hope of taking Passau before the close of the campaign. The 
Austrians, once more under Charles of Lorraine, Francis having 
returned to Vienna, followed close upon the French, and foiled this 
attempt, but were themselves repulsed from Braunau. After these 
indecisive movements the two armies went into winter-quarters to 
recruit themselves for the next year’s campaign. 

§ 10. It is now necessary to turn for a moment to Italy, which in 
1742 had also become the scene of military operations. The 
treaties of Utrecht and Bastadt had given Charles VI. consider- 
able possessions in Italy; Milan with its fertile territories, the 
impregnable Mantua, the strong places on the Tuscan coast, and 
Naples. Sardinia, which on account of its distance was com- 
paratively useless, had been exchanged in 1720 for the far more 
profitable island of Sicily, ^n Italy , as in Germany, Austria was 
indisputably the foremost powe^ But Charles VI. and his 
“Spanish Council” had not been successful rulers in Italy, and 
the result was the loss of Naples and Sicily in 1736 to Don Carlos 
of Spain. As compensation, the emperor had received Parma and 
Piacenza, and, in a sense, the grand duchy of Tuscany, which was 
given to his son-in-law as an equivalent for Lorraine. At the 
same time a considerable strip of the Milanese had been ceded to 
Sardinia. 

Maria Theresa succeeded therefore by the Pragmatic Sanction to 
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Milan with its diminished territories, Mantua, the Tuscan ports, and 
Parma and Piacenza, while her husband was grand duke of Tuscany 
in his own right. The independent states in the peninsula, were 
Naples under Don Carlos, the papacy now held by Benedict XIV., 
Venice, Sardinia, which included that island with Savoy and 
Piedmont and was ruled by Charles Emanuel 111., and Modena, 
under one of the Este family. No hostility was to be expected 
from the papacy or from Venice. The duke of Modena was unim- 
portant, and Charles Emanuel was married to the sister of the 
grand duke of Tuscany, so that his supi)ort might be relied on, unless 
some opix)rtunity occurred for gratifying the traditional greed 
of his family for increasing their territories. The only ruler who 
was likely to be hostile was Charles of Naples, but he was very 
distant from the Austrian territories, and was not very formidable, 
unless he received support from his relatives in Spain. It was on 
Spain, therefore, that the question depended whether Maria Theresa’s 
accession would be followed by disturbances in Italy similar to 
those in Germany. Of the attitude of Spain there was no doubt 
for a moment. The restless wife of Philip V. had never been 
reconciled to the loss of the duchy of Parma, where she had been 
born and bred, and determined to spare no effort for its recovery. 
The great difficulty in the way of such an enterprise was tho 
journey between the two peninsulas. The sea was held by the 
hostile English fleet, and to effect the land passage it was necessary 
to pass through the territories both of Franco and Sardinia. From 
France, when once Fleury had decided to follow tlic policy of 
Belleisle, no difficulty was anticipated, but the attitude of the 
king of Sardinia, who held the passes of the Alps, was much more 
doubtful. It was obviously to the interest of Sardinia to maintain 
the status quo, to balance the Bourbons and the Hapsburgs in Italy 
so as to prevent either of thein from obtaining a predominance 
which would be dangerous to its own independence. Of the hvo 
families the Bourbons were the more dangerous, because of the 
neighbourhood of France to Savoy. If the Hapsburgs were supreme 
in Italy, it was always possible to join France against them. As 
against these considerations of pdicy there was the never-ceasing 
desire to obtain as much as possible of Lombardy. Lombardy was 
in the hands of Austria, not of Spain, and the court of Turin was 
well aware that the largest concessions would be made by the party 
not in possession. In fact Spain proposed to expel the Hapsburgs 
from Italy, to cede Lombardy as far as the Adda to Sardinia, and to 
be content with Mantua, Parma and Piacenza. On these terms 
Charles Emanuel joined the alliance that had been made at 
Nymphenburg, and from this time was regal'd by Spain as an 
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ally. • But the king of Sardinia was fully ccmscious of the politio 
arguments against the aggrandisement of the Bourbons in Italy, 
Ho formed the alliance for the mere purpose of forcing Austria to 
pay him a good price for breaking it. It was of the greatest 
importance to Maria Theresa to buy over Charles Emanuel, but 
it was difficult for her to consent to the cession of territory which 
was demanded, not only a large portion of Lombardy as far as 
Pavia, but also territory belonging to Genoa, which Sardinia wanted 
as an opening to the Mediterranean. England imdertook the 
mediation with Sardinia as with Prussia, but failed to induce the 
queen to make such extreme sacrifices. Su«]denly, in November, 
1741, came the utterly unexpected news that the Spaniards had 
eluded the English fleet and had landed an army in the gulf of 
Genoa. This gave a great impulse to the negotiations, but a serious 
obstacle still existed in the claim which Charles Emanuel put 
forward to the Austrian succession as a decendant of Philip IL 
Naturally Maria Theresa was unwilling to admit an ally into the 
fortresses of the Milanese who might maintain that they were his 
own by right. Ultimately the question of territorial cessions to 
Sardinia was postponed, and on the 1st of February, 1742, a 
provisional convention was signed to settle military arrangements. 
According to this the Austrian troops were to march southwards 
and to occupy Mantua and Mirandola, so as to prevent the 
Spaniards from entering Lombardy. Charles Emanuel was to 
send auxiliary troops, and if necessary was to advance with his 
whole army. But his claims were not to be prejudiced by the 
convention. As long as it lasted he was pledged to do nothing to 
enforce them, but he reserved the right to repudiate the bargain by 
a month’s notice, and within the month he was to withdraw all his 
troops from Austrian territories. 

Luckily for the allies, Montemar, the Spanish general, showed 
none of the energy that had characterised his movements when ho 
conquered Naples and Sicily in 1734. Instead of advancing at 
once against Lombardy, he marched into the papal states to wait 
for Neapolitan reinforcements, and it was not till March, 1742, that 
he was ready fur the campaign. The Austrian commander was 
Count Traun, who had been trained under Guido Stahremberg and 
proved a worthy pupil of that able general. The first object of 
the two armies was to occupy the territory of Modena, where duke 
Francesco d’Este had hitherto been allied with the Hapsburgs but 
had been induced by Maria Theresa’s misfor t unes to join Spain . The 
Austrians and Sardinians had little difficulty in taking Modena 
(June, 1742), and the duke had to fly to Venice. This first success 
decided the campaign. The allies sei25ed Mirandola^ and advaticfed 
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to meet Montemar, who promptly retreated through Rimini and 
Ravenna to Foligno. The Spanish disasters were completed when 
an English fleet appeared before Naples, and by the threat of a 
bombardment compelled Don Carlos to recall his troops and to 
promise strict neutrality for the rest of the war. The Government 
of Madrid was so dissatisfied with Montemar’s conduct that, in 
spite of his former services, he was superseded by a younger officer, 
Count Gages. Maria Theresa was encouraged by the substantial 
victory of her troops to aim at the recovery of Naples and Sicily and 
the complete expulsion of the Bourbons from Italy. But here she 
came into collision with her ally. Charles Emanuel had been 
willing enough to exclude the Spaniards from Lombardy, but ho 
was not eager to drive them from Italy, simply to restore the 
Hapsburgs to their old supremacy in the peninsula. Not only did 
ho refuse to advance, but he found a pretext for withdrawing his 
troops in the attack that was threatened against Savoy by another 
Spanish army under Don Philip which had marched through 
southern France. The other ally of Austria, England, refused to 
employ its fleet for the con€[uest of Naifles : and the poi>e would 
not admit the Austrian troop into his tendtories. Traun was 
therefore compelled to withdraw his army to the north of the 
Tanaro where he occupied a strong position. Montemar’s successor. 
Gages, Iiad advanced against Modena, but then gave up the enter- 
prise and went into winter quarters near Bologna, which was governed 
by the ex-Spanish minister Alberoni; soothe campaign of 1742 
ended, leaving Austria in secure possession m its territories and ot 
Modena, but with no other advantage being gainedj^ 

§ 11. The first important event of 1743 was t he d^h of Cardial 
F leury , on the 29th of January, at the age of 93. His ministry had 
Jasted 17 years, and was rendered illustrious by the annexation of 

' Lorraine, but otherwise he had conferred few benefits upon Franco. 

^ He had lieen compelled at the close of his career to give up the 
policy of peace which was congenial to him, and the result was 
disaster and disgrace to the French arms. For several years 
speculation had been rife as to his successor. Louis XV. declared 
that he would imitate his great-grandfather, and be his own 
minister ; but his disinclination for business made this an empty 
profession. ^The chief result of Fleury’s death was that unity in 
the admini^ation was replaced by discord.N here was no one 
who could be regarded as first minister, but there were several rivals 
for the chief influence over the kingh Tlie most important of these 
were three men who held no office, Uardinal Tencin, the pers^utor 
of the Jesuits, Marshal Noailles, and the due de Richelieu, who 
owed a brief tenure of power to the favour of the king’s mistress. 
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Besides these, there were the ministers proper, Orri, the controller** 
general of finance, Amelot, minister of foreign affairs, Maurems of 
marine, d’Argenson of war, and the chancellor d’AgQesseaii. Cjhe 
government of Fleury had not been successful, that of so many rival 
pretenders to his place was not likely to be more fortunat^ ' The 
brilliant Belleisle, who two years ago had been regarded as certain 
to be the next minister of France, had just returned with the 
remnants of his Bohemian army. The failure of his grand German 
schemes involved the ruin of his prospects at home, and he retired 
inji^ temporary obscurity. 

^'he treaty of Berlin had been purchased at a great sacrifice, but 
that it was worth the loss of Silesia is proved by comparing the 
situation of Maria Theresa at the beginning of 1743 with that which 
^e had occupied the year before. The project of partitioning the 
Austrian territories, at one time so certain of success, was now a thing 
^f the past.^Upper Austria, Bohemia and Moravia, which twelve 
months ago lay at the mercy of her enemies, had been triumphantly 
recovere(j5 Eger was the only place which the French still held in 
Bohemia; Charles VII., the nominal head of the hostile league, 
had suffered great losses, France was humiliated, the Spaniards 
had utterly failed in their attack on Lombardy. The powers 
.which a year ago had been so energetic in their aggressions 
were now compelled to stand on the defensive. England was at 
'last about to take a decisive part in the war. The Swedish war 
with Kussia, on which France had relied to occupy the great 
northern empire, had been unsuccessful, and before the close of the 
year Sweden had to accept the humiliating peace of Abo. The 
attitude of Maria Theresa changed with the altered circumstances. 
No longer was she content to uphold the Pragmatic Sanction, she 
would take vengeance for the unprovoked attacks that had been 
made upon her, and would extort from her enemies some compen- 
sation for the loss of Silesia. 

§ 12. ^'he military events of 1743 are more important in their 
results than in themselves, and the three campaigns, in Bavaria, 
"Western Germany, and Italy, may be passed over in rapid review. 
In Bavaria, Charles of Lorraine and Khevenhiiller had a very easy 
t task. Broglie, who commanded the army of Maillebois, refused to give 
any assistance to Seckendorf, and finally marched back to France 
without striking a blow. The Bavarian troops were now com- 
pletely outnumbered. Munich was retaken by the Austrians, and 
the unfortunate Charles VII. had to fly from his capital to Frank- 
fort. TOn the 27th of June the convention of Niederschbnfeld was 
signed/lby which the ^hole of Bavaria , except Ingolstadt, was handed 
over to Austrian occupation^hntSl the conclusion of a general 
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treaty. In August the French had to give up Eger, the last relic 
of their Bohemian conquest^ Before this Charles of Lorraine had 
advanced from Bavaria to t'Ete Rhine, to co-operate against France 
with the allied troops which England had brought into Germany. 

In 1742 a mixed English and Hanoverian army had entered the 
Netherlands, and early in the next year it commenced its march 
towards Germany with some 20,000 Austrian auxiliaries under the 
duke of Arenherg. The “ Pragmatic Army,” as it was called, was 
commanded by Lord Stair, and so dilatory were its movements, that 
it did not cross the Rhine till April. Through the v.’hole of May 
it remained in complete inactivity near Mainz and Frankfort. To 
oppose the allies, a French army was formed out of the remnant of 
Belleisle’s troops with fresh recruits, and placed under the command 
of Noailles. He contented himself with carefully following the 
enemy, so as to frustrate any attempt either to attack France or to 
interfere in Bavaria. The explanation of Stair’s inactivity is to be 
found in the negotiations which England was conducting to induce 
the Dutch to take part in the war. For a long time the republic, 
which had no real interests at stake, was persistent in its refusal. 
But at last the Orange party, which wished for an oi>portunity to 
restore the stadtlioldcrship, got the upper hand, and in May, 1743, 
Holland undertook to send 20,000 men to support the cause of Maria 
Theresa. The prospect of this reinforcement impelled Stair to 
more active measures, and leaving his magazines at Hanaii, he 
advanced towards Aschaffenburg. But Noailles, who carefully 
watched all his movements, outmarched him and blocked the way. 
At this juncture George IF. arrived to assume the command in 
person. QTo extricate himself from the difficult position, G eorg e 
determined to return to Hanau. But Noailles, anticipating this 
resolve, was again too quick for the enemy, and occupied a strong 
I)ositioii at Seligenstadt, while he sent his nephew the duo de Gram- 
mont to seize the village of Dettingen, a^ut half-way between 
Aschaflenburg and Hanau. The king found himself compelled to 
fight a battle in a disadvantageous position (26th June), and he 
would certainly have been defeated but for an error of Grammont, 
who left his position at Dettingen to meet the enemy in the valley 
below. This deranged all Noailles’ elaborate plans, the battle 
^ became a confused melee, and the French had ultimately to retrpa t. 
But.jthojdctory, auch,.a§it. was,„piQyQd.of. very sli^t importance. 
Noailles was not pursued or liarassed in any way, and George II. 
was quite content to have secured his one object of removing all 
obstacles to his return to Hanau. So hasty was he in effecting this 
I that he actually left his wounded on the field of battle to the 
\}iuinanity and courtesy of the French commander. 
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The news of the battle of Dettingen was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm at Vienna. Maria Theresa was confident that 
the junction of Charles of Lorraine With the Victorious allies must 
compel France to yield. But nothing came of these expectations. 
Quarrels arose between the English and Hanoverian troops, and 
Lord Stair in disgust threw up his command. Charles of Lorraine, 
eager to win glory for himself, refused to join the English king. 
At last it was decided to attack France in two divisions. The 
Austrians under Charles wore to enter Lower Alsace by Alt-Breisach, 
while the Pragmatic Army was to cross the French border further 
north. Two French armies were set on foot to oppose the invasion ; 
one under Coigni against the Austrians, the other under Noailles 
against George IT. The defence was completely successful. Prince 
Charles advanced to Alt-Breisach, but failed to effect a passage 
across the Rhine. The Pragmatic Army crossed the Rhine below 
Mainz, but made no effort to attack Noailles. Ultimately the 
two invading armies gave up their enterprise and went into winter 
quarters. Q"he French were exclyided from Germany, but their own 
frontiers were secure from attack^ 

In Italy the Spanish commander. Gages, received orders to renew 
the enterprise in Lombardy which had failed in the preceding year. 
Crossing the Tanaro, he attacked the Austrians under Traun, but 
was completely defeated at Campo Santo and compelled to retire to 
Rimini. Traun wished to follow the enemy and complete his 
discomfiture, but was prevented by the attitude of his ally, the king 
of Sardinia. Charles Emanuel had not yet extorted from Maria 
Theresa any definite promise of territorial concessions, and until 
that was effected he was determined not to continue the war. To 
give greater force to his demands he entered into negotiations with 
the courts of Versailles and Madrid, which were eager for the 
Sardinian alliance. English mediation had to be called in to effect 
a reconciliation between Austria and Sardinia. As in the case of 
Prussia, England did not hesitate to urge unwelcome sacrifices upon 
Maria Theresa, with a vehemence that may have been politic but 
was certainly unwelcome at Vienna. But too many interests were 
at stake for the queen to hold out. ^n the 13 th of September, 1743, 
the important tre^^ty of Worms arran ge d between Englandi 
Au stria^ and Sardin ia. Maria Thm-esa ceded to Charles^Emanuel 
the Milanese west of the Ticino and Lake Maggiore, the cities and 
districts of Pavia and Piacenza, and the right of re-purchasing the 
marquisate of Finale from the Genoese. Finale had been sold by 
Charles VL to Genoa for 1,200,000 piastres, but the emperor had 
reserved the right of reclaiming the territory on paying back the 
money. The transference of this right to. Sardinia was bitterly 
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resented by tbe Genoese and ultimately drove them to side with 
France and Spain. In return for these concessions, Charles 
Emanuel guaranteed Maria Theresa in the possession of all her 
other territories, and promised to assist Austria with 40,000 men 
until the conclusion of a general peace. The settlement of the Sar- 
dinian difficulties enabled the Austrians to take the offensive in Italy, 
'nkhevenhiiller having lately died, Traun was recalled to take his 
place in Genpany, and his command in Lombardy was given to 
Lobkowitz. (^t the head of a mixed force of Austrians and 
Sardinians, Lobkowitz attacked the Spaniards in the papal terri- 
tories and drove them back from point to pointj^ Ultimately, at 
the end of October, Gages went into winter quarters at Pesaro. 

^ffhe treaty of Worms was a serious blow to France and Spain, 
and to meet it they concluded a new alliance at Fontainebleau (25th 
October). By this the two Bourbon lines pledged themselves to a 
permanent union. France promised to declare war against England 
and Sardinia; to assist Spain in conquering the Milanese and 
Parma for Don Philip ; not to negotiate with England until Gib- 
raltar, and if possible Minorca too, had been restored to Spain ; and 
to force England to resign the colony of Georgia, which had recently 
been usurped from the Spaniards. This treaty, which pledged 
France to obtain such enormous and almost impossible advantages 
for Spain, without any recompense for itself, was the work of 
Maurepas. It is characteristic of Louis XV. that he saw and 
expressed clearly tbe defects of the treaty, but had not sufficient 
strength of mind to refuse his signature to it. The first result of 
this new Family Compact was seen in the energy with which Savoy 
was attacked from the French side. For two years a Spanish army 
had been assembled in southern France under Don Philip, but as 
yet it had done nothing. In October of this year an attempt was 
made to force a passage through the Alps, but Charles Emanuel's 
defensive preparations were fully sufficient and the attack was 
repulsed* 

§ 13. The war was far more vigorously prosecuted in 1744 than in 
the preceding year. One cause of this was a sudden outburst or 
energy on the part of Louis XV. His third mistress, Madame de la 
Toumelle, who became duchess of Chateauroux, strove to play the 
part of an eighteenth-century Agnes Sorel, and to inspire the king 
with a love of military glory. At the same time the national 
spirit of the French was roused by the threatened attack on their 
frontier, and the old hatred of England was revived in all its force. 
The first enterprise of the year, a maritime expedition under 
Maurice de Saxe to restore the young Pretender, was frustrated by 
a storm. Hitherto France and England had professed to take part 
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in the war as jauxiliaries only. This farce was terminated by a 
declaration of war against England in March^ and against Austria 
in April. It was determined to make the Netherlands the chief 
seat of hostilities, and in May a large army set out, accompanied 
by the king in person. The real commander was Maurice de Saxe, 
who was now made a marshal of France. The allied army had 
wintered in the Netherlands, the English under General Wade, 
the Dutch under Lewis of Nassau, and the Austrians under 
Arenberg. They had been weakened by the withdrawal of several 
English regiments to resist the threatened invasion, and the want 
of unanimity among the three generals rendered them quite unable 
to oppose the enemy’s advance. Courtrai, Menin, Ypres and other 
fortresses were captured by the French in rapid succession, and it 
was difficult to foresee any limit to their conquests when the 
campaign was suddenly interrupted by news from Alsace. 

Prince Charles of Lorraine had been married in the winter to 
Maria Theresa’s younger sister, the archduchess Marianne. In 
the spring he resumed his command, accompanied by Marshal 
Tiaim, who in this year proved himself the ablest Austrian general 
since Eugene and Guido Stahremberg. Prince Charles had decided 
to renew the enterprise that had been foiled in 1743, to cross the 
Rhino into Alsace, to recover from Germany the lost provinces, 
and to inOict such losses on the French monarchy that it should 
make peace on terms dictated from Vienna. To oppose him there 
were the Bavarian troops under Seckendorf, wdiich had left Bavaria 
after the convention of Niederschonfeld and now occupied a strong 
position at Philipsburg, and the French army under Coigni. ’i’o 
deceive the enemy Prince Charles i)retended to meditate crossing 
the Rhine near Mainz. Seckendorf at once left his position and 
marched up the river to Speier, while Coigni advanced directly upon 
Mainz. Before the enemy could be undeceived the Austrians 
commenced their passage lower down on the 30th of June, and 
effected it without serious difficulty in three days. Lauterburg and 
Weissemburg were taken, and the Austrian light cavalry devastated 
Alsace to the borders of Lorraine. Prince Charles would gladly 
have advanced at once to the recovery of the inheritance of his 
family, to the renunciation of wffiich he personally had always refused 
his assent. But he was afraid to go too far from the Rhine, lest 
the bridges might be broken behind him and his communications 
cut off. And at this juncture he found that he had to face a more 
formidable enemy than had been anticipated. As soon as he heard 
that the Austrians were actually in Alsace, Louis XV. determined 
to undertake the defence of his own territories. Leaving Marshal 
Baxe to occupy a defensive position in the Netherlands, he marched 
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southwards with the main lx)dy of the French army. At Metz 
the king was seized (4th August) with a sudden and dangerous 
illness. The greatest excitement was aroused by the news in 
Paris, and so great was the popular devotion to the king, and so 
enthusiastic the rejoicings when he was out of danger, that this 
episode in his reign gave Louis the epithet of the Jiien-aime, 
This illness exercised a fatal influence on the conduct of military 
affairs. Noailles, who assumed the command, was absorbed in 
watching the king’s health, and it was not till the 17th of August 
that the army of Flanders effected its junction with Coigni. But 
before that time the news that Frederick of Prussia had invaded 
Bohemia had reached -the Austrians, and Prince Charles received 
orders from Yienna to quit Alsace. 

IV. The Second Silesian War. 

14^rhe Austrian successes in 1743 had inspired Frederick the 
Great with considerable misgivings for the safety of Silesia. He was 
especially alarmed by the treaty of Worms, and by a defensive 
alliance between Austria and Saxony which had been concluded at 
Vienna in Becembc^ In both of these Ihe Austrian territories had 
been guaranteed without any exception, and the Saxon alliance 
could hardly be directed against any power but Prussia. He 
professed to have found definite proofs of hostile intention in a 
letter from George II. to Maria Theresa; but the assertion is 
probably unfounded, as England was especially anxious not to 
alienate Prussia. (As a supporter of Charles VIL, Frederick resented 
the occupation of Bavariap which made the emperor a powerless 
fugitive in Frankfort, the laughing-stock of both enemies and 
allies. From the very beginning of 1744 he meditated a new 
breach with Austria, not only to secure what he had already 
obtained, but also in the hope of gaining that portion of Bohemia 
which ho had failed to get in the treaty of Berlin. In May he 
formed the Union of Frankfort, which was joined by Charles VII., 
the Elector Palatine, and the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. Its 
objects were to restore the lawful constitution of the Empire, to 
induce Maria Theresa to restore Bavaria, to settle the disputes 
about the Austrian succession, and to arrange a final peace. As 
no other German princes would join the league, it was of sliglit 
practical importance, but it served Frederick’s purpose so far that 
it gave him a pretext for war with Austria as the champion of 
German interests and of the imperial constitution against wanton 
aggression. 

At the same time Frederick resumed his connection with France, 
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and sent Count Kothenburg as bis envoy to Paris. A court intrigue 
led to the dismissal of Amelot from the ministry of foreign aiffairs, 
and enabled Eothenburg to conclude a treaty at Paris on the 6th of 
June. The French undertook to attack the Netherlands, so as to 
prevent the maritime powers from sending aid to Austria. Another 
French army was to march through Westphalia to attack Hanover, 
and France undertook to induce Sweden and Bussia to conclude a 
defensive alliance with Prussia. Frederick himself promised that if 
the main Austrian army invaded Alsace he would at once attack 
Bohemia with 80,000 men. But to this promise two very definite 
conditions were attached. If Charles of Lorraine were compelled 
by Frederick’s action to quit Alsace, the French were to pursue him 
closely, to recover Bavaria for the emperor, and to harass the 
Austrian territories. To compensate Frederick for his exertions the 
four Bohemian circles to the right of the Elbe (Bunzlau, Leitmeritz, 
Pardubitz and Konigingratz) were to be united with Silesia and 
ceded to Prussia. It was still necessary to obtain the Emperor’s con- 
sent, but this was effected by 'a secret treaty between Charles VII. 
and Frederick (24th July). By this Frederick pledged himself to 
use all possible means to carry out the objects of the Union of 
Frankfort and to conquer Bohemia for Charles, who, on his part, 
confirmed the proposed cession of the four circles to Prussia. 

During his two years of neutrality Frederick had never lost sight 
of a iDOssible renewal of the war. By strict parsimony and regular 
administration his exhausted treasury had been re-filled. ^J’he 
Silesian fortresses, Neisse, Glogau, Brieg, Cosel and Glatz, had 
been repaired and strengthened. The Prussian army had been 
increased and incessantly trained, and everything was prepared for 
the outbreak of hostilities. The news of the invasion of Alsace by 
the Austrians decided Frederick to fulfil his engagements, although 
the stipulated alliance with Sweden and Eussia had not been 
concluded. (On the 7th of August his envoy at Vienna, Count 
Dohna, made a formal declaration that, as a German elector, he 
could no longer endure to see the emperor oppressed and the 
constitution broken liy Austria, that he was determined to send 
auxiliaries to aid Charles VIL^but that his conduct was in no way 
a bread of the treaty of Berlin. The same contention was made 
in a manifesto which he published at Berlin. On the very same day 
he demanded from the Saxon government a free passage for his troops 
as imperial auxiliaries. Augustus III. was in Warsaw, whence he 
ordered that the demand should be refused. Fortunately for 
Saxony this order arrived too late from Poland, the Prussian troops 
were already on the spot, and the authorities did not venture on a 
refusal, (tn four columns, the Prussians, 80,000 strong, crossed the 
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Bohemian frontiefi three under the king in person, and the fourth 
from Silesia under Marshal Schwerin. 

§ 16. The news of the Prussian movement was received in Vienna 
rather with joy than with dismay. For more than a year Maria 
Theresa had made her chief object to obtain some compensation for 
the loss of Silesia. But endless obstacles had been interposed, by her 
allies as much as by her enemies. Now the far more desirable 
prospect was opened of recovering Silesia itself. Hitherto that had 
been impossible, because England, the only important ally of Austria, 
had guaranteed the treaty of Berlin. But Frederick himself had 
now broken the treaty and England was bitterly indignant at his 
conduct. From this time Maria Theresa determined to subordinate 
every other enterprise to the re-conquest of Silesia and the 
humiliation of the Prussian king. She herself paid another visit to 
Pressburg, where her presence exercised the same magical influence 
as before, and the Hungarians voted a second “ insurrection.” The 
Austrian commander in Bavaria, Count Batthyani, was ordered to 
march with the main body of his troops to Bohemia. Reinforce- 
ments were sent to Count Harsch, the governor of Prague, and his 
garrison was raised to 14,000 men. But the chief reliance was 
placed in the army of Charles of Lorraine, who received orders to 
give up the invasion of Alsace and to return as speedily as possible 
to the defence of Bohemia. 

But for the moment Bohemia was almost defenceless. Batthyani 
had barely 20,000 men, and it was hopeless to oppose them to the 
Prussian army. Early in September Prague was besieged, and on 
■ ^the 16th Harsch had to surrender unconditionally. Opinions were 
'divided as to future movements. Schwerin advised an immediate 
. attack upon Batthyani, and after crushing him proposed to take 
; Pilsen and to occupy tlic passes between Bohemia and the Upper 
^ Palatinate, so as to bar the advance of Charles of Lorraine. 
I' Belleisle, who had recovered some of his influence as France became 
■'inore active in the war, and who had recently arrived in the 
Prussian camp, urged on the other hand that the Prussians should 
advance boldly southwards and conquer tEe whole of Bohemia. 
*'^Iis advice was followed by Frederick. Tabor, Budweis, and 
: other strong places were taken and compelled to swear fealty to 
. Charles VJI. By the fourth of October the Prussians had advanced 
.almost to the Austrian frontier. But this was destined to be the 
" limit. (Saxony obstinately refused to support Prussia, and carried 
. out the ti-eaty of Vienna by sending 20,000 men to co-operate 
with the Austrians. Still more fatal to Frederick’s projects was the 
failure of the French to fulfil their obligations^^ 

Charles of Lorraine had determined, even before his Instructions 
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arrived from Vienna, to recross the Rhine. But this was a task of 
appalling difficulty. The armies of Noailles and Coigni had just 
been united and were considerably superior to his own. The genius 
of Traun and the negligence of the French enabled the Austrians to 
triumph over all obstacles. On the 23rd of August the passage 
was effected with a loss of only 300 men in the very face of the 
hostile aimies. It was an achievement that naturally inspired the 
troops with confidence both in themselves and in their leaders. 
On the 10th of SeptemW they reached Donauworth, whence 
Prince Charles set out for Vienna, while Traunorganised the defence 
,of Bavaria. General Barenklau was left in command of the province 
with 20,000 men. Then the Austrians continued the march east- 
wards, and on the 2nd of October effected a junction with the 
forces of Batthyani. The French had been bound by the treaty with 
Frederick to molest the Austrians on their retreat and to follow 
them with 40,000 men Neither condition was fulfilled, nor was 
the stipulated army despatched against Hanover. Noailles con- 
tented himself with laying siege to Freiburg, and with sending 
12,000 men un<ler Sdgur to assist Seckendorf in Bavaria, The 
plan of Frederick’s campaign was ruined. He had deserted the 
French in 1742, they now paid him back in his own coin. 

^>^n Bohemia Frederick waited in uncertainty as to what would be 
, the enemy’s movements. To his surprise, instead of attacking 
* .Biidweis, they marched north w^ards to meet the 20,000 Saxons, 

: who joined them on the 22nd of October. Their numbers were now 
' about 70,000, while Frederick’s were reduced to 60,000. Still the 
latter might have been successful if he could have forced on a 
decisive battle. Cfeut in this attempt he was foiled by the masterly 
strategy of -Trau n^ who was the guiding genius of the Austrian 
•campaign, Traun’s plan was to cjccupy an unassailable position 
which barred the advance of the Prussians, and to hold it until want 
of supplies compelled them to retreat to another district : then he 
followed them and repeated the manceuvr^^Frederick chafed at this 
intangible obstacle in his way, but could do ^thing. Traim, as he 
honestly confessed, completely out-generalled him, and he was 
forced to retire step by step towards the Silesia n fron tier^ Through- 
out the campaign the Austrians w^ere immensely assisted by the 
native population. By the end of November, Frederick recognis^ the 
necessity of giving up Prague and his other conquests and of evacuat- 
ing Bohemia altogether. The enterprise which ended in such com- 
plete failure had been a costly one. Of the 80,000 men who had 
, entered Bohemia, barely 40,000 returned to their homes. Frederick, 
thinking the campaign was over, entrusted the command to Leopold 
,pf Anhalt-Dessau and hurr}ed off to Berlin. But the Austrians, at 
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the express command of Maria Theresa, disregarded the winteif 
climate and entered Silesia. Frederick had to return to urge the 
methodical old Dessauer to hasten his preparations. The Prussians 
took the offensive in January, 1745, and speedily forced the enemy 
to retire into Moravia. But it was not till February that they 
were able to go into winter quarters. 

(^Meanwhile the efforts which the Austrians had made in Bohemia 
had cost them their hold on Bavarisi) »As soon as Prince Charles 
was well out of the way, Seckendorf, reinforced by the French 
under Segur and by troops from Hesse and the Palatinate, 
marched to Donauwdrth, which was captured on 2nd October. 
Biirenklau had not sufficient forces to venture upon a conflict with 
the enemy. Munich, which was of slight military importance, 
was taken on the 12th of October. This w^elcome new^s brought 
Charles VJI. back to his native country, and on October 23 he 
re-entered his capital amidst the jubilation of its inhabitants. 
Ultimately the whole of Bavaria was recovered except Ingolstadt, 
Scharding, and Braunau, which the Austrians still held. In 
November the allied troops were disposed in winter quarters, and 
Seckendorf, having completed his task, retired from the command. 
The French army on the Rhine attempted nothing after the capture 
of Freiburg, which cost them a three months’ siege. The Breisgau, 
which had belonged to the Hapsburgs since the 14th century, 
passed for a few months into the hands of France. Jn the 
Netherlands nothing of importance took place after Louis XV.’s 
departure. The Pragmatic Army, wilh its triplet of incompetent 
commanders, Wade, Nassau, and Arenberg, remained obstinately 
inactive, and allowed Marshal Saxe with a very inferior force to 
kecj) possession of the French conquests. 

dll Italy the campaign of 1744 was in the highest degree in- 
decisive^ According to the treaty of Worms, a combined attack was 
to have been made upon Naples. But this depended on the joint 
action of English, Sardinians and Austrians. Admiral Mathews re- 
fused to co-operate ; and Cliarles Emanuel thought more of his own 
interests than of those of his allies. His first object was to obtain 
possession of Finale from Genoa, but his attention was soon called 
away to resist a threatened invasion of Piedmont. 20,000 French 
under the i^rince of Conti were combined with the same number of 
Spaniards under Don Philip. In April they took Nice and 
attempted to pass the Alps. But they spent several months in the 
siege of a small fortress called Cori, and in October the beginning of 
the rainy season drove them back into Dauphin^ after they had lost 
nearly half their troops. Jealousy between the French and 
Spaniards contriliuted to bring about the failure of the enterprise. 
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Meanwhile the defection of the Sardinians left the Austrian 
commander Lobkowitz to act alone in central Italy. In April he 
advanced from Bimini towards the Spanish camp at Posaro. But 
Gages, without waiting to bo attacked, retired into Neapolitan 
territory. The Austrians marched as far as the frontier of 
Naples and there, in accordance with custom, waited for instruc- 
tions from Vienna. Meanwhile the favourable moment was passed. 
Don Carlos, regardless of his enforced promise of neutrality, 
at once espoused the cause of his fellow-countrymen. Think- 
ing it better to wage the war in foreign territory rather than 
in his own kingdom, he entered the papal states and encamped 
at Velletri. On the 10th August, Lobkowitz made a night 
attack upon the camp, which was momentarily successful but 
ultimately rejpulsed after a desperate combat. The intense heat 
in the marshy plains gave rise to fever among the Austrians 
and Lobkowitz, after losing more men by disease than by war^ 
commenced a retreat which did not end till he had again reached 
Bimini. 

§ ic/ln 1745^ the aspect of affairs was entirely altered by iho 
sudden death of the Emperor Charles VII. (20th January) before he 
had completed his 48th year. The electorate of Bavaria passed to 
his son, Maximilian Joseph, who was only eighteen years of ageT 
Maria Theresa had never given up the hope of recovering the 
imperial crown for the Hapsburgs in the person of either her 
husband or her son. As the latter was only four years old, there 
was no alternative but to urge on the electors the older but less 
popular candidate, ^aria Theresa saw that the best chance of 
securing her husbanos elevation, and also of regaining Silesia, lay in 
a reconciliation with Bavaria, which might easily lead to i)eace 
with France^ The young elector had declared immediately on his 
accession that he would not be a candidate for the imperial crown, 
but he by no means abandoned his claims to the Austrian succes- 
sion, and in fact assumed the title of archduke. There were no less 
than four French envoys at his court all urging him to remain 
steadfast to his father’s policy. On the other side were his mother, 
Maria Amelia, herself a Hapsburg, and Seckendorf, the Austrian 
renegade, who used all their influence to bring about a reconcili- 
ation with Austria. Maria Theresa lost no time in publicly 
announcing her desire for peace, but at the same time she gave 
weight to her i>roposals by military preparations. As the young 
elector, distracted by opposite influences, could not make up his 
mind, the Austrians commenced the attack. The Upper Palati- 
nate was speedily overrun : Battbyani defeated the Bavarians and 
the French, and the latter under Segur promptly evacuated the 
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ducliy and retreated to the Rhino. Within a few weeks the whole 
of Bavaria was for the third time in the hands of the Austrians. 
At the same time the Austrian troops under Arenberg threatened 
to advance through Westphalia to Bavaria. The young elector, 
who had fled from his capital to Augsburg, was compelled to 
negotiate, Fiissen, a small town belonging to the archbishopric 
of Augsburg, was selected as a meeting place for the diplomatists, 
and there a treaty was sign ed on 22nd April, ^Taria Theresa 
recognised the deceased Charles Albert as emperor and his widow 
as empress: she restored to Maximilian Joseph all his fathers 
territories as they had stood in 1741, and withdrew all claims to 
compensation for the expenses of the warr^ (^n his side, the elector 
renounced all claim to the Austrian feritories, guaranteed the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and promised his vote to the grand duke 
F/an cis.^ Until the imperial election was settled, Braunau and 
Schiirdl^, with the strip of Bavaria on the right bank of the Inn, 
remained in the hands of the Austrians. 

Meanwhile the vacancy in the empire threatened to terminate 
the alliance between Austria and Saxony. France was as anxious 
as ever to prevent the election of the grand duke, partly on account 
of his Hapsburg connection, and partly because he was regarded as 
a personal enemy to France on the score of Lorraine. The most 
obvious means of eflecting this object was to offer the imperial 
crown to Augustus III. as the price of his desertion of Austria, 
Frederick, though bitterly opposed to the elevation of Saxony, was 
compelled to support the French proposal. Augustus himself was 
averse to any increase of business, but his wife was ^ager to rival 
her younger sister who had married Charles YII., and his empty- 
headed minister. Count Briihl, wished to ^pose as the prime 
minister of an emperor. At Vienna the danger of Saxony joining 
France was fully appreciated, and great efforts were made to renew 
the recent alliance on a more x>ermanent basis. Ultimately jealousy 
of Prussia prevailed at Dresden, and Augustus determined to adhere 
to Maria Theresa. But a great difficulty was raised by the king’s 
demand of a territorial reward for his fealty at the expense of 
Silesia. Maria Theresa Avas determined not to submit to further 
losses, and it took some time to arrange a compromise. By this 
Austria was to give up the circle of Schwiebus, but all further com- 
pensation to Saxony must be obtained at the cost of Prussia. On the 
18th of May a treaty was arranged to the following effect. The two 
powers agreed not to lay down their arms until they had conquered 
from the king of Prussia not only Silesia and Glatz but also a 
|)art of his inherited territories. As regards the imperial election, 
Augustus promised not to become a candidate himself nor to oppose 
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the candidature of ihd grand duke : but he refused to pledge his 
vote, and declared that if the majority of electors chose him he 
would acoe|)t the crown. 

§ 17. The Wasion of Silesia by the Austrians and Saxons is by far 
i^he most important event ©f the year 1745, but before considering 
"it, it is necessary^t^ ^l^m to^^’rederick’s only remaining ally, France, 
Since the last <saBai gi |gn Louis XY. had gpnceived a passion for 
war, but it mhst^.Mpr which could be waged without danger 
and with a fair’'^lfefflmty of success. These conditions could 
only bo secured in the Netherlands. Accordingly three French 
armies were set on foot, one under Maillebois to assist the 
Spaniards in Italy, another under Conti to act on the German 
frontier, to defend Alsace from attack, and to watch over the 
approaching election at Frankfort. The third and largest was to 
act in the !Netherlands with Marshal Saxe as its commander, but 
accompanied by the king in person. The allied army in the 
Netherlands consisted chiefly of English, Hanoverians and Dutch, 
with only 8000 Austrians, the remainder underArenberg having 
marched into Germany to threaten Bavaria. Tiie experience of 
the last campaign had shown clearly the evils of a divided 
command, and it was determined to entrust the army to a single 
general, the duke of Cumberland, while, Maria Theresa sent the 
experienced Marshal Konigsegg to serve by his side. The Dutch 
troops were led by the Prince of Waldeck. In April Marshal Saxe, 
who suffered so severely from dropsy that he had to be carried in 
. a litter, took the command of his army, and laid siege to Toumay, 
Louis XV. was present with his new mistress, Madame de Pom- 
"padour. The duke of Cumberland, who could not be accused of 
want of courage, advanced to the relief of Tournay. Marshal 
Saxe, leaving 20,000 men to continue the siege, occupied a strong 
...position at F ontenoy . where a pitched battle was fought on the 
11th of May. The stubborn courage of the English, whose 
advance remains one of the great feats of war, nearly carried the 
day in spite of their general’s want of strategy. But they were 
ill-supported by the Dutch. Marshal Saxe brought up his a 
reserves at the critical moment, and the attack was repulsed with - 
great loss. The victory of the French decided the fate of the ' 
campaign, Tournay surrendered on the 23rd of May, though the 
'Citadel held out untiHhe 20th of June. No more opposition was 
made to the F/ench advance. The outbreak of the Jacobite revolt 
recalled the duke of Cumberland and most of his troops to Eng* 
land. The history of the campaign from this time is merely a 
list of successful sieges. Ghent, Bruges, Oudenarde, Denderraonde, 
Ostend ai^d Njeuport opened their gates one after the other. With 
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tie Capture of Ath on the 8th of October the 'French closed the 
CMnpaign. They had scarcely reaped as much profit as they might 
have done from their victory, and they had certainly done littio 
to help their ally. Frederick himself bitterly declared that the 
battle of Fontenoy might as well have been fought on the 
Scamander. 

In the east the Austrian army was once more entrusted to 
Charles of Lorraine, whose success in Boi||^mia had given him a 
great hut, as it proved, an undeserved reputation. Traun, to whom 
the whole credit of the last campaign was really due, was regarded 
with jealousy by the prince, and was sent to command the army in 
Germany, which was to overawe the electors at Frankfort. With 
his usual want of promptitude Prince Charles delayed till May his 
advance to the frontier of Silesia. At Landshut he was joined by 
80,000 Saxons under the duke of Sachsen-Weissenfels. His army 
now numbered considerably more than 100,000 men, and was 
numerically far superior to the Prussians. But the latter had a 
great advantage in their unity and their undivided command. 
Frederick, as soon as he learnt the enemy's design to invade Silesia, 
encamped by Schweidnitz at the foot of the Eiesengehirge, or 
Giant Mountains, which separate Silesia from Bohemia. On the 
first of June the allies commenced the passage of the mountains, 
Charles of Lorraine had the campaign ready mapped out in his 
mind. He would manoeuvre the Prussians out of Silesia as he had 
manoeuvred them out of Bohemia. Frederick would retreat, the 
Austrians would occupy one strong position after another, and 
everything would go well. But it was one thing to carry out 
Traim’s jxdicy with him to help, and another to do it in his absence. 
The hypothesis on which the whole plan was based was erroneous, 
Frederick did not intend to retreat. As soon as the Saxons, who 
formed the vanguard of the allied army, had appeared on the plain 
by Hohenfriedberg, they were attacked by the Prussians, and, in 
spite of a valiant resistance, were routed almost before Prince 
Charles was aware that a battle was being fought. ^W'hen the 
situation was realised the Austrians were formed in order of battle, 
but it was too late to reverse the fortunes of the day. The 
Prussian cavalry, which had been so defective at Mollwitz, now 
carried all before it. (The Austrians were completely defeated, and 
had to seek safety in recrossing the mountains. Frederick followed 
them into Bohemia, not for the purpose of making conquests, but 
in-order to support his troops at the expense of a hostile statv 
( The battle otHob^nfricdberg was a great blow to Maria Theresa, 
atid the conquest of Silesia seemed for the moment impossible,' 
But the Queen’s courage remained unshaken, and she determinej 
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not to give up the enterprise on the first reverse. Her great feat^ 
was lest the fidelity of her allies, Saxony and England, should be 
shaken, and her first act was to send an envoy to Dresden and 
Hanover to urge the prosecution of the war. With regard to 
England her fears proved well founded. The common interests * 
which had led to the alliance with Austria no longer existed. The 
sole object of England in joining the war was to weaken Erance. 
Maria Theresa had now subordinated her enmity to France to the 
desire of humiliating Prussia, in which England had no interest, or 
rather the reverse. The Austrian troops had been recalled from 
the Netherlands, and the Avhole burden of the war had been thrown 
upon the allies. The result was the defeat of Fontenoy, the loss 
of the Flemish fortresses, and the outbreak of the Jacobite revolt. 
English interests imperatively demanded the conclusion of peace 
with Prussia, and Frederick was not slow to take advantage of this 
turn in his favour. On the 26th of August he concluded the con- 
vention of Hanover with George II. England undertook to nego- 
tiate a peace between Prussia and Austria within six weeks on the 
basis of the treaty of Berlin. Frederick’s possession of Silesia was 
to be guaranteed by all the European Powers, and on this condition 
he promised to give his vote to the grand-duke of Tuscany, The 
claim of England to act as a sort of guardian to Austria, and to 
make terms in her name, was not likely to commend the conven- 
tion to Maria Theresa. On the 29th of August she answered it by 
a new treaty with Saxony. The two Powers again pledged them- 
selves not to lay down arms till they had accomplished their 
object. Maria Theresa undertook to send reinforcements from her 
German army into Silesia; and Augustus pledged himself to 
employ his whole forces in the war instead of the bare contingent 
of 30,000 men. English mediation failed altogether to effect its 
object, and the war continued. 

^ But before it could be resumed the attention of Europe was 
^^lled away for a moment to the approaching election at Frankfort. 
Tn spring a French army under Conti had crossed the Rhine, 
‘oecupied Frankfort and advanced to Aschaffenburg on the Main. 
The task of expelling the invaders was entrusted to the veteran 
Marshal Traun^ who assumed the command of the Austrian troops 
in Bavaria, and was joined by the grand-duke in person. Traun 
advanced to the Main, where he was reinforced by Arenbcrg’ 
forces from the Netherlands. By a series of masterly marches and 
counter-marches, and without risking a battle, the Austrian com- 
mander forced the French to evacuate Germany and to recross the 
Rhin^ The result of the election was now assured. The Arch- 
bish(3p of Mainz and Trier were devoted to Austria. The elector 
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of Cologne was gained over when it was certain that his nephew 
would not be a candidate. The Bavarian vote was secured by the 
treaty of Fiissen, those of Hanover and Saxony by previous 
treaties. This time no objection was made to Maria Theresa’s 
exercise of the Bohemian vote. The only opponents were Prussia 
and the Palatinate, the former at open war with Austria, and the 
latter completely under French influence, ^n the 13th of Septem* 
b>er, the grand-du ke Fran ci^ ^ as elected Emperor by seven votes. 
His elevation made no difference in the relations between husband 
and wife. Maria Theresa remained, by virtue of her natural 
qualities, the master-spirit, and in Vienna she was welcomed by 
the populace as the Empress-Queen. 

§ 18. Frederick had made great efforts to gain over Saxony as 
well as England after the battle of Hohenfriedberg. But the new 
treaty which Augustus III. made with Austria convinced him that 
he must resort to stronger measures. Accordingly he ordered the 
old Leopold of Dessau to form a camp at Halle, and to prepare for 
an invasion of Saxony. But he still hesitated to give the final 
order, because Elizabeth of Russia had declared that any attack 
upon Saxon territory would be regarded as an act of hostility 
against Russia. The only immediate result of the preparations 
was that the duke of Sachsen- Weissenfels, with the bulk of the 
Saxon troops, quitted Charles of Lorraine and returned to the 
defence of his native country. Meanwhile the result of the im- 
perial election had encouraged Maria Theresa to resume hostilities. 
Before starting for Frankfort she sent orders to Prince Charles to 
drive the Prussians out of Bohemia. But Frederick himself had 
already determined to retreat. The country was exhausted, his 
troops were almost starved, and his treasury empty. On the 
29th of Se])tember he arrived at Soor, at the entrance of the 
mountains. The Austrians followed close on his steps, occupied 
the surrounding heights, and determined to attack. Their position 
was immensely superior, their numbers were larger, and if the 
attack had been made at once it could hardly have failed to be 
successful. But the habit of procrastination was inbred in the 
Austrians, and their delay gave Frederick time to make his prepa- 
rations. lie determined to be the attacking party instead of 
waiting to be attacked. The Prussian troops stormed the heights 
with resistless courage, and drove the enemy from their positions. 
Considering the circumstances it was Frederick’s greatest victory as 
yet, and reflected the greatest discredit on Prince Charles and his 
associates. But the results of the victory were small, Frederick 
could not and did not wish to re-enter Bohemia, and he continued 
bis retreat with such rapidity that his camp fell info the hands of 
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the Austrians. The Hungarian irregulars harassed his march, and 
inflicted considerable damage. At last he crossled the frontier by 
Trautenau and re-entered Silesia. Having no doubt that the 
campaign was over, and that the battle of Soor would force 
Austria to accept the convention of Hanover, he sent his troops 
into winter quarters, and ordered the Prince of Anhalt-Hessau to 
do the same. 

f^ut Saxony and Austria were determined to carry on the war 
tnrougli the winter months, and to attack Brandenburg as well as 
Silesia^ Great hopes were entertained that llussia, closely allied at 
this time with Saxony, would at last take part in hostilities against 
Prussia. Count Rutowski, one of the numerous bastards of 
Augustus II., had superseded the duke of Sachsen-Weissenfels.i 
He was instructed to join Charles of Lorraine with the main army 
of Saxony, and the combined forces were to advance to the frontier 
of Brandenburg and Silesia. Thus they would cut off the Prussians 
from their communications, and could attack them at leisure. At 
the same time a detachment which had been sent from Traun’s 
army was to march upon Berlin. These hostile schemes were 
divulged to Frederick by the indiscretion of Count Briihl, and the 
king took prompt measures to meet the danger. Berlin was 
prepared to stand a siege, and Leopold of Dessau was ordered to 
reassemble his troops at Halle. Frederick himself hurried off to 
Silesia to take the command of 4000 men, who were hastily 
collected from their winter quarters. As soon as he heard that 
Charles of Lorraine had entered Lausitz, Frederick ordered Leoi)old 
to invade Saxony, while he himself opposed the Austrians. On 
the 21st of November he crossed the frontier, and on the 23rd he 
crushed a Saxon contingent at Gross Hennersdorf. Prince Charles, 
as soon as he realised how matters stood, retreated before the 
Prussians to Bohemia, which he re-entered on the 28th. Mean- 
while Leopold of Dessau invaded Saxony from the north, took 
Leipzig without meeting any resistance, and advanced towards 
Dresden. Frederick now made a last attempt to induce Augustus 
to come to terms. As his overtures met with an evasive reply hej 
continued his march from Lausitz upon Dresden, keejung a careful 
watch upon the Austrian movements. At the same time he sent 
urgent orders to the old Dessauer to advance with speed, and to^ 
attack the Saxons under Rutowski wherever he might find them. 
The cautious tactician conducted his march with a slow precision 
that roused the anger of the king, but which proved quite eflfec-' 
tive. the 12th of December he occupied Meissen ; on the 15th* 
he attacked the Saxon camp at Kesselsdorf, and won a complete 
victory^ Two days later the king joined the veteran marshal, 
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and overpowered liim with expressions of gratitude. The combined 
Prussian army was now nearly 80,000 in number, and was irresis- 
tible. Prince Charles had entered Saxony too late to support 
Ruiowski, and returned finally to Bohemia. On the 18th of 
December Erederick entered Dresden in .triumph. 

It was obvious that Saxony must make peace at once ; the only 
-question was whether Austria would consent to do the same. 
Several circumstances combined to force Maria Theresa to give 
way. Without the Saxon alliance it was hopeless to think of 
recovering Silesia ; without English subsidies, which would cease 
if the Prussian war continued, Austria was utterly ^x^werless. And 
just at this juncture came news from Italy that the Spaniards had 
taken Miian. It was evident that if she prolonged the hopeless 
conflict with Frederick she must make up her mind to sacrifice her 
Italian provinces. (The negotiations were hurried on, and on the 
25th of December m e treaty of D rcB df; ;^,, was aitr nedj^ There were 
really two treaties, one between Prussia and Saxony, the other 
between Prussia and Austria. Augustus was to pay to Prussia a 
million thalers in gold, he guaranteed the cession of Silesia, and 
his wife renounced all claims on the province which might descend 
to her as the daughter of Joseph 1. Qn return Frederick reslpr^d 
all conques's, and his army evacuate Saxony, Maria Theresa 
renewed the cession of Silesia and Glatz on the same terms as in 
the treaty of Berlin ; Conceded to Frederick the same rights that 
had already been given to Saxony and Hanover, and confirmed the 
privileges that had been assured to the King of Prussia by the late 
Emperor, Charles VII. Jjedflcick.Qn.iiis ..aide recognised Francis T. ' 
and acknowledged the validity of the Bohemian vote 
at the recent election. Both parties guaranteed each other in the 
]X)Ssession of their resj)ective territories, but Frederick's guarantee 
extended only to the German provinces of Austria. Hanover, the 
Palatinate, and Hesse-Cassel were included in the treaty. 

Thus ended the Second Silesian War, which was much fuller of 
military incidents than its predecessor, but had certainly less 
decisive results. Frederick had immensely increased his reputation 
as a commander, but as a politician he had not been so con- 
spicuously successful. So far as he had embarked in the war to 
obtain territorial acquisij^ns he had failed. He had secured 
Silesia, but that was all. J^The real importance of the war is. to be 
found in its etfects upon (^rman relations. The house of Hapsburg 
had recovered the imperial dignity. One of the first acts of 
Francis I. was to recall the .4MlicJSon9cil to Vienna, and the Diet 
to Hatisbon. But it was certain that the imperial power, even in 
papsburg hands, could no longer be what it had been.) The 
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privileges which Charles VII. had assured to Frederick in 1741, andi 
which were confirmed by the treaty of Dresden, practically rejeased ’ 
Prussia from its obligations and duties as a member of the empire, 
while it retained all the advantages of membership. From this 
time Prussia is not so much a state of Germany as an independen t J 
European j)0\Y.ejc*^ ^ 


V. Conclusion op the Wab. 

§ 19.(^aria Theresa’s obstinate preference of the Silesian enter- 
prise to everything else was as disastrous to Austrian interests in 
Italy as in the Netherlands^ The Spaniards determined to make a 
great effort in 1745 for the conquest of northern Italy. They were 
encouraged by the active assistance of France, whence an army under 
Maillebois was sent to co-operate with Don Philip, and by the 
conclusion of a close alliance with Genoa, which had hitherto been 
neutral, but now espoused the cause of the Bourbons as the only 
means of saving Finale from Sardinia. Lobkowitz, Austrian 
commander, had wintered near Bimini after the failure of his 
expedition against Naples. Qn February the Spaniards und er 
Gages advanced to drive the enemy out of the papal territories^ 
Lobkowitz promptly retreated to Modena, where he received notice 
of recall, which had been too long delayed, and his place was taken 
by Schulenburg, Gages was still intent upon attacking the 
Austrians, when he was stopped by an order to march to Genoa in 
order to join the combined Spanish and French armies which 
Maillebois and Don Philip were leading in Italy. With conspicuous 
skill and courage Gages effected the difficult passage of the 
Apennines, and at Acqui joined the army from the north. With 
the accession of 10,000 Genoese the allied forces numbered nearly 
70,000 men. In August they commenced the campaign with the 
siege of Tortona, which held out till the 3rd of September. Mean- 
while Schulenburg and the king of Sardinia had joined their forces, 
and occupied a strong position at Bassignano at the junction of the 
Tanaro with the Po. In both armies there prevailed differences of 
opinion as to the movements to be imdertaken. While the French 
wished to reduce Piedmont as the best means of detaching Sardinia 
from the Austrian alliance, the Spaniards were eager to conquer 
Lombardy. On the other hand, Charles Emanuel was intent upon 
the defence of his own territories, while the Austrians made it their 
first object to resist an invasion of the Milanese. The determination 
of the Spaniards carried the day with their allies, and after the fall 
of Tortona they marched against Parma and Piacenza which 
surrendered without resistance. On the 20th of September they 
atormed Pavia and now threatened Milan itself. . . 
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Scliulenfcurg would remain inactive no longer. Leaving Charles 
Emanuel to defend himself, he hurried into Lombardy to protect 
the capital. This separation of the Austrians and Sardinians was 
the very object at which the enemy had been aiming. As soon as 
he heard the news, Gages left Pavia and marched directly upon 
Bassignano. The Sardinian camp was stormed on the 27th of 
September: Charles Emanuel escaped first to Valenza and then to 
Casale, where ho was again joined by Schulenburg. The French 
were now eager to prosecute the war in Piedmont so as to follow up 
the blow against the Sardinian king. (But Gages was equally 
^^olute to complete the conquest of Lombardy^ On tlie Gth of 
October the Bourbon army laid siege to Alessandria, took the town 
in six days, and then, leaving the citadel strictly blockaded, 
advanced to the capture of Valenza. Schulenburg. had recently 
been superseded by Prince Lichtenstein, but the latter was unable 
to alter the fate of the campaign. Like his predecessor, he wished 
to enter Lombardy, from which he would be excluded if once the 
enemy seized Casale and Novara. But ho was detained in 
Piedmont by the threat of Charles Emanuel that if the Austrians 
deserted him ho would make a separate peace with France. The 
Spaniards were thus enabled to conduct their operations without 
risk, (in November they captured Asti and Casale, and on the 
10th of December Milan itself ofiened its gates, although the 
Austrian garrison still held out in the citadel^ The Italian 
campaign of 1745 had been one of almost unmixed disaster for 
Austria. 

§20. These disasters were not unnaturally attributed by the 
Sardinians to Maria Theresa’s employment of all her forces against 
Prussia. There can be no doubt that matters might have gone 
Very differently if the Austrian troops in Italy had been sufficiently 
strengthened. Their inactivity was the unavoidable consequence 
of their weakness. It was no wonder that Charles Emanuel, inspired 
by this conviction, lent an ear to the offers that France was con- 
stantly making to him. D’ Argenson, the French minister of foreign 
affairs, had drawn up an elaborate scheme for the settlement of 
Italian affairs. The Hapsburgs were to be driven altogether out of 
Italy, and their possessions were to be divided among a number of 
native princes. Underlying the scheme we can trace the first germ 
of a conception that has become familiar in recent times, the inde- 
pendence of Italy. None of the princes were to have external 
jwssessions, or to be subject to foreign states. In fact a special clause 
was inserted to prevent the union of Naples and Parma with each 
other, or of either with the crown of Spain. But there were 
several circumstances which ensured its failure. In Italy there 
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Was as yet no effectual demand for that national independence 
which in this century became an object of passionate striving ; and 
if there had been, Sardinia was not yet sufficiently developed to 
take the lead in satisfying it. Charles Emanuel saw clearly that 
the abolition of the imperial suzerainty, which had so long been 
exercised from Germany, would only establish a more practical and 
oppressive suzerainty in the hands of France. And for his own 
state the scheme involved immediate dangers. Two of the new 
principalities would not be really self-dependent. How could he 
make head against Charles of Naples or Don Philip, if the latter 
were backed by the two Bourbon monarchies of France and Spain ? 
As long as the Hapsburgs retained their hold on Italy, Sardinia 
occupied a secure and to some extent a commanding position, 
because it could hold the balance between them and France. But 
if the Hapabuigs were expelled and he incurred the displeasure of 
France, where could he find an ally to fall back upon ? If the 
scheme was thus unacceptable to Sardinia, it was far more so to 
Spain. I’he anibition of Elizabeth of Parma was not likely to be 
satisfied with the very moderate principality offered to her second 
son. And against the will of the Spaniards, who held most of the 
territory conquered from Austria, it would be difficult to force on 
any settlement. 

But though Charles Emanuel was unable to accept D’Argenson’s 
proposals as they stood, he did not on that account abstain from 
negotiations with France. Austria seemed too absorbed against 
Prussia, and England with the Jacobites, to interfere in Italy. 
The citadel of Alessandria held out for the present, but if it fell 
there was nothing to prevent Turin from being besieged. Though 
he had no wish to see the Hapsburg power annihilated in Italy, he 
felt that if that were destined to occur it would be better to make 
terms for himself than to share the fate of his ally. On the 26th 
of .December he went so far as to draw up preliminaries for a peace 
with France. Nothing was said of Italian independence, of the 
abolition of imperial suzerainty, or the transference of Tuscany to 
Charles of Lorraine. The only point touched was the division of 
the Austrian possessions. Sardinia was to have the whole of 
Lombardy on the right bank of the Po, and also on the left as far 
as Scrivia. The rest was to go, with Parma, to Don Philip, except 
a part of the duchy of Mantua, which was to be shartd between 
Venice and Modena. Genoa might have Oneglia, but neither Nice 
nor Finale. January and February were spent in negotiations on 
these points, but a definite treaty was never concluded. Spain 
protested bitterly against the suggested terms, and opened separate 
•negotiations with Vienna; and a complete change of circum- 
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stances was brought about by the treaty of Dresden. Maria 
Theresa, having ended the northern war, was able to spare some of 
her troops for the Italian struggle. 

§ 21. In March, 1746, Charles Emanuel gave up his negotiations 
and again took up arms. The Sardinian troops took Asti, and com- 
l)elled the Spaniards to raise the siege of the citadel of Alessandria. 
At the same time Austrian reinforcements arrived under Marshal 
Browne to join Lichtenstein. Don Philip had to quit Milan in 
haste on the 19th of March, and the capital of Lombardy was 
recovered for Maria Theresa. With startling rapidity tire whole 
of Piedmont was re- conquered with the exception of Tortona. The 
Spanish army, under Don Philip and Gages, evacuated Lombardy 
and retreated to Piacenza. Tlic Austrians took Parma in April 
and prepared to crush the enemy at one blow. But the Spaniards 
were also aware that a critical moment had arrived. Conscious 
that they could not hold Piacenza much longer, they summoned 
Maillebois to their assistance, and determined to attack the 
Austrians before they could be joined by the Sardinian army. On 
the 15th of June the battle of Piacenza was fought, and ended in a 
complete victory for the Austrians. The attack was repulsed, and 
the Spaniards driven back under the walls of the city. Maria 
Theresa was so delighted wdth the news of the recovered glory of 
her arms that she at once gave up those negotiations with Spain to 
which distrust of Sardinia had impelled her. But the victory was 
not attended with proportionate results. Lichtenstein’s ill-health 
compelled him to resign his command immediately after the battle. 
Military etiquette chose as his successor, not the ablest of his 
subordinates, Browne, but the senior in standing, the Marquis 
Botta, who had been envoy to Berlin at the outbreak of the first 
Silesian war. Botta was unable to concert any joint action with 
Charles Emanuel, and the allies were only saved from disaster 
by the fact that similar discord prevailed between the French 
and the Spaniards. More than a month was wasted in inactivity 
or in fruitless manoeuvres. 

labile affairs were in this position, the important news arrived 
from Spain of t he death of Philip V . on the 9th of July, and the 
accession of his only surviving son by his first marriage, Ferdinand 
The first result of the change was the loss of power to the 
widow, Elizabeth of Parma, who had been absolute ruler of Spain 
\-for thirty years, and whose ambitiop had been one of the chief 
disquieting influences in Europe, ^he new king was not likely to 
expend more of his country’s blood and treasure to obtain a 
' principality for his step-brothej^ One of his first acts was to 
supersede Gages, who had shown conspicuous ability throughout'! 
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by the marquis de las Minas. The Sjmniards Lad already, thanks 
to Botta’s inactivity, been allowed to retire to Tortona. In spite of 
the vehement remonstrances of Maillebois, Las Minas continued 
the retreat. Garrisons were left in Gavi and in Boghetta, the 
bulwark of Genoa ; but the main army of the French and Spaniards 
marched out of Italy by the coast. On the French frontier they 
separated, and the Spaniards entered Savoy, which they Ihid 
occupied since 1742, and which Don Philip hoj ed to retain as a 
principality, even if he hjul to resign the hope of acquisitions in 
Italy. The Austrians now advanced to the siege of Genoa, which 
had to pay dearly for its alliance with the Pourbons. Besistance 
being deemed impossible, the city surrendered unconditionally in 
September. An enormous sum was demanded as comi)ensation, 
and the citizens were treated with a haughtiness and severity that 
roused dangerous disaffection. Meanwhile Charles Kinanuel, always 
looking after his own interests, made himself master of Finale and 
Savona. lie had done hardly anything for the common cause, 
yet he was bitterly discontented at not receiving a larger share of 
the booty. 

§. 22. In the Netherlands the campaign of 1746 was far less 
encouraging to the Austrians. At the beginning of the year the 
French had every advantage on their side. The duke of Cumberland 
had withdrawn the English troops and their Hessian auxiliaries, to 
crush the Jacobites at home. It was inqieratively necessary for 
Maria Theresa to make a great effort to retain any liold at all on 
her western provinces. But it was an axiom of politics at Vienna 
that the defence of the Netherlands against France might safely be 
left to the maritime i)Owers, and therefore she preferred to send the 
majority of the troops which were released by the treaty of Dresden 
to Italy. The result was that the allied forces were too weak to 
oppose the progress of the French. In January Marshal Saxe 
advanced against Brussels, which surrendered, after a brief siege, 
on the 20th of February. Antwerp was besieged in the ]3resence of 
Louis XV. himself; the town capitulated on the 20th of May, the 
citadel on the 3rd of June. The French followed up their successes 
by the capture of Mons and Charleroi. Maria Theresa was now 
compelled to send reinforcements, while the victory at (Julloden 
(16th April) enabled the English to return to the Continent. The 
allied army was raised to nearly 80,000 in number, and on the 21st 
the command was undertaken by Charles of Lorraine. This was 
an error on the part of the Austrian government. Maria Theresa’s 
affection for her brother-in-law ought not to have blinded her to 
the fact that he had given conclusive evidence of incapacity. At 
the same time the appointment put a distinct slight upon the 
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English and the duke of Cumberland, whose sucoess in Scotland 
;Jiad made him a hero in the eyes ( f his countrymen. Charles of 
Lorraine attempted to protect Namur, but he was forced to retreat 
towards Libge, while Namur was taken behind his back. Marshal 
Saxe now followed the enemy, and Charles, eager to win back some 
of his lost reputation, insisted on fighting a battle in a disadvan- 
tageous position and with inferior numbers. The result was that 
he was completely defeated near the village of Raucoux (11th Octo- 
oer). But the French victory was not productive of any imix)rtant 
consequences, and the ^o armies were soon afterwards dispersed 
into winter quarters. Qrhc whole of the ctherlands, with the 
exception of Limburg and Luxemburg, were lost to Austri^ 
While the French arms were carrying all before them in the 
north, France itself was exposed to invasion on two points. At 
the end of September an English squadron landed some troops on 
the coast of Brittany, which attempted to surprise Lorient, but 
were repulsed without much difficulty. More serious was the 
enterprise in Provence. After the capture of Genoa, debates arose 
between the Austrians and Sardinians as to what further operations 
should be undertaken before the close of the year. The Austrians 
naturally wished to carry out tie provisions of the treaty of 
Worms, and to renew the attempt to conquer Naples, which had 
failed so lamentably in 1744. Charles Emanuel, howevc**, who 
was not so anxious to aggrandise the Ilapsburgs, wished to secure 
what had been so fortunately conquered. The diflerence w’as 
settled by the intervention of England. The guiding motive of the 
English throughout the war had been hostility to France. They 
now induced their allies to combine in an invasion of southern 
France. Their object was to crush the French maritime power in 
the Mediterranean, and this could bo best effected by the capture 
of the great naval arsenal, Toulon. In November Browne led 
40,000 Austrian and Sardinian troops across the Var into Provence. 
The French retreated before them, and a third of the province was 
speedily overrun by the invaders. But the English still pressed 
for an attack upon Toulon, and for this Browne required heavier 
artillery than he had been able to bring with him. A request was 
therefore sent to Botta, who had remained in Genoa, to dispatch 
some of the large guns from that city. But the attempt to dis- 
mantle their fortifications was more tlian the already disaffected 
Genoese could endure. A revolt broke out, which speedily attained 
such dimensions that Botta, with the Austrian troops, was driven 
to retire into Lombardy. This event decided the campaign in 
Provence. Marshal Belleisle, who had superseded Maillebois, 
received reinforcements from the army in Flanders, and was enabled 
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to take the offensive. Browne had to give up the enterprise as 
hopeless, and in February, 1747, the' Austrians and Sardinians 
re-crossed the Var and evacuated the territory of France. 

(in the winter of 1746-7 the first serious effort was made to 
bring about a general peace by negotiation^ It was natural that 'i 
the lead in these should be taken by the Dutch, who had no very 
special interests involved in the war, and who were terrified for ’ 
their independence by the loss of the barrier fortresses, and the 
consequent danger of a French invasion. France also was inclined 
to peace. Louis XY. had gained successes in the Netherlands 
which his great-grandfather had found impossible, (^ut Franco 
seemed no longer in earnest in its foreign politics. Conquests had 
been made, but no one dreamed of retaining them^ Public opinion 
was not very much excited about the campaigns, whether success- 
ful or the reverse. The only general of conspicuous merit that 
France could produce was a German. The court was more inter- 
ested in petty intrigues than in the interests of the country. Just 
at the moment when the result of so many years’ warfare was 
about to be decided, one of these intrigues overthrew the foreign 
minister, D’Argenson, who not only possessed more ability than 
any other French statesman, but also represented that hostility to 
the house of Hapsburg which had involved Franco in the w^ar. 
llis place was filled by the obscure and incompetent marquis de 
Puysieux. Besides the general indifference of the people and the 
Court there were other motives for desiring a peace. fSuccesses in 
the Netherlands had been counterbalanced by losses in naly and in 
the colonies. The English had captured Cape Breton, and it was 
feared that they might invade Canada^ Breda was agreed upon by 
France and Holland as the site for a diplomatic conference ; but 
the negotiations came to nothing. England insisted on the admis- 
sion of an Austrian envoy, and Maria Theresa was determined to 
continue the war. Any project of peace was distasteful to her 
which, did not offer to Austria some compensation for the loss of 
Silesia, and for the concessions to Sardinia. Such compensation 
was out of the question as matters stood, and in fact further 
sacrifices were demanded to satisfy the Spanish Infant, Don Philip. 
With the renewal of hostilities in 1747 the Conference of Breda 
was broken up. 

§ 23. Diplomacy having failed, Louis XV. determined to detach 
Holland from the hostile alliance by force. Two French armies 
were set on foot in the Netherlands. One, under Maurice de 
Saxe, confronted the allies, who were led once more by the duke 
of Cumberland, Charles of Lorraine having been sent to try his 
fortune in Italy. The other, unejer Lowepdahl, a Dane, apd 
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another of those foreign generals whose services were so useful i& 
France at this time, commenced the campaign by attacking 
Holland. French invasion in 1747 produced the same result as 
the more famous attack of 1672. The people clamoured against 
the republican government, and demanded that the authority of 
the stadtholder, which had been in abeyance since William Ill.’s 
death, should be restored, 'i he aristocratic party was powerless to 
resist the popular will. William IV. of Orange, the great-nephew 
of William III. and a son-in-law of George If., was declared 
stadtholder of Holland. A few months later the office was made 
hereditary for his descendants, not only male but female. Thus 
the constitutional monarchy which had grown up with the in- 
dependence of the state, which had once been abolished and 
another time had sunk into abeyance, was formally re-establislicd. 
But if any hopes existed that the change of government would 
result in the repelling of invasion they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. William IV.’s elevation resembles in some points that of 
William III., but it was all that the two men had in common. 
Lowendahl met with no resistance of any moment, and captured in 
speedy succession fortresses which had held out against the power 
of Spain. Meanwhile Marshal Saxe advanced to attack Maestricht, 
and was met by the duke of Cumberland at Lauffeld (2nd July). 
The battle was a mere repetition of that of Baucoux in the 
previous year. The French won a victory, but it was not sufficiently 
decisive to enable them to undertake the siege of Maestricht under 
the eyes of an army which, though defeated, had lost fewer men 
than themselves. The only result of the battle was that it 
prevented the allies from opposing Lowendahl’s advance. He 
received orders from Marshal Saxe to attack Bergen-op-Zoom, the 
masterpiece of Cohorn’s art, and regarded as one of the strongest 
fortresses in the world. After the siege had lasted more than a 
month, the French commander determined to attempt a storm. 
The very boldness of the plan favoured its success. The French 
climbed the walls by ladders, and the garrison was so astounded at 
finding the enemy inside their impregnable fortifications that they 
hardly thought of resistance. With the fall of this fortress on the 
IGth of September the campaign in the Netherlands closed. 

In Italy the chief event of the year 1747 was the siege of Genoa. 
Botta, whose conduct had been so productive of disaster, and who 
was pei^nally disliked by Charles Emanuel, was recalled, and 
Sehulenburg for the second time undertook the command of 
the Austrian troops. He was compelled to undertake the siege 
alone, as the Sardinians refused assistance on the ground that all 
their forces were jrequired to resist a threatened invasion from 
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France. Genoa, thanks to the help which it received from France, 
held out for two months, and at the end of June Schulenburg had 
to raise the siege. Meanwhile the Spaniards under Las Minas and 
the French under Belleisle remained inactive in Dauphind. The 
two commanders could not agree upon a plan of operations. The 
Spaniards wished to enter Italy by the Riviera, Belleisle by Mont 
Cenis; at last the marshal’s brother, the chevalier de Belleisle, 
obtained permission to attempt a passage by Mont Gcnevre. On 
the 16th of July, he entered the Alps, and on the 19th ho was 
confronted by a detachment of Sardinians on the Col d’Assiette. 
After an obstinate conflict the French were on the point of 
storming the enemy’s position when their leader was killed by a 
bullet. This decided the engagement ; the French retreated with 
great loss, and no further attempt was made to invade Italy from 
the north. The campaign had not been very successful for the 
Austrians and Sardinians. The former had failed in their attack 
upon Genoa, and the latter had done nothing to recover their 
transalpine territories, which were still in the hands of the 
Spaniards. 

^he military operations of 1747 had not effected any great 
change in the relations of the European powers, and the winter was 
spent in negotiations at Aix-la-Chanelle with little more prospect of 
success than those at Breda the year before^^ The chief represen- 
tatives of their respective courts were : for England, Lord Sandwich ; 
for Franco, the count of Saint-Severin ; for Spain, the marquis of 
Sotomayor; and for Austria, Kaunitz, who now commenced what 
was destined to be a long and distinguished career. In many 
points the negotiations at Aix-la-Chapelle recall those of Utrecht, 
especially in the leading part taken by France and England, the 
willingness of the latter to sacrifice its allies for commercial 
advant^es, and the reluctance of Austria to accede to the proposed 
terms. \The most difficult question before the conference was the 
demand of a principality in Italy for Don Philip. France, which 
had once made great efforts to bring this about, was now very remiss 
in its support of Spain. On the other hand, England, the ally of 
Austria, throw all its weight on to the Spanish sid^ Tho motive 
was the desire to advance commercial interests by making 
advantageous terms for trade with Spain and its colonic^ Mariai, 
Theresa might well complain that the English alliance had been al 
costly one to her. In all the n^otiations, at Breslau, at Worms, 
and now at Aix-la-Chapelle, En^nd had forced Austria to make 
sacrifices. After seven years of war the queen thought she had 
done enough in giving up Silesia to Prussia, and great part of 
Lombardy to Sardinia, without having to carve off another slice of 
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her territories for the Spanish Infant. If Don Philip was to have a 
principality, let him keep Savoy, which he already held. This 
obstacle was fatal to the negotiations for a time, and, as no truce 
was arranged, hostilities were resumed in 1748. 

§ 24, This was a result which was not displeasing to Beve»*al 
individuals, even in the states which were most desirous of peace. 
The duke of Cumberland, for instance, was indignant at not being 
made plenipotentiary at the conference. If he could not distinguish 
himself as a diplomatist, ho would at least regain some of the 
military laurels which he had lost at Lauffeld. The Prince of 
Orange also, who had been made stadtholder by the anti-French 
party, was anxious to gratify his supporters and to strengthen his 
own position by a successful campaign. They gladly acquiesced in 
Maria Theresa’s desire to renew the war, and exerted themselves to 
strengthen the allied army. Great exj^ectations were raised by the 
fact that Bussia had promised to take part in the hostilities by a 
treaty concluded in 1747. In fact 30,000 Russians were actually 
sent into Germany; but the summer had arrived before they 
reached Mainz, and by that time the war had come to an end. 
Meanwhile France had realised that peace could only be secured by 
active exertions. If some great humiliation could be inflicted upon 
Austria, she would be compelled to come to terms, lliis could bo 
best effected, as Marshal Saxe was never weary of pointing out, by 
the capture of Maestricht, the last great fortress except Luxemburg 
which the Austrians retained in the Netherlands. Saxo united his 
troops with those of Lowendahl, and in April, 1748, the siege was 
commenced. The duke of Cumberland advanced to Roermonde to 
attempt the relief of the fortress. 

But the fate of Maestricht was decided by diplomacy instead of 
by arms. On the 30th of April England, France and Holland, 
^seeing no other way of effecting a peace, signed the preli minaries of 
'a treaty at ^ secret article it wa!s**agfeed 

“^thafTCfa^?^^ to the French on the under- 

hstanding that it should be restored to Austria, This was a con- 
:jvcnient method of forcing Maria Theresa to accept the proposed 
terms. Another secret article decreed that any power which rejected 
the preliminaries should forfeit all the advantages secured by them. 
The terms which were thus dictated to Europe provoked bitter com- 
plaints from the other negotiating powers. Kaunitz issued a 
formal protest in the name of his mistress. Spain, Naples and 
Sardinia found numerous details fo carp at. But opposition proved 
futile in face of the resolute attitude of England and France. Some 
" slight changes were made, but the preliminaries of April formed the 
basis of the irppor^nt treaty o f . 
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accepted in October by all the powers except Sardinia, On thenjyi) 
. of November Charles Emanuel gave his signature to the treat y. 

^^11 conquests made during the war were resigned, wit^ certain 
’^^cified exceptions.C^Jtt)on Philip received Parma, Piacenza and 
Guastalla as a hereditary principality, but if his male descendants 
became extinct these territories were to revert to Austria. The 
L)king of Sardinia recovered Savoy and Nice, and was confirmed in 
the possession of the portions of Lombardy which had been ceded to 
him by the treaty of Wormi^3>jTbe Prus sian q^^quisition-of .Silesia 
WA8 guaran teed. With these exceptions, the Pragmatic. Sanction 
was once more Francis 1. was acknowledged 

as emperor by France and Spain. Genoa and the duke of Modena 
recovered all territories they had held before the war, so that 
Charles Emanuel had to relinquish his hold on Finale. The French 
evacuated the* Netherlands, and the barrier fortresses were restored 


to Dutch garrisons. To ^loglandUwere confirm^ Jbhecomnm^^ 
advantages with Spain which had been 

dynasiby wara^mracFribwyeSg^ under- 

fook to exclude the Pretender from French soil. The fortifications 


of Dunkirk on the land side were permitted to remain, but those 
facing the sea were to bo destroyed. In the colonies the treaty 
produced important results. England had to give up Cape Breton, 
and thus lost its opening towards Canada ; but at the same time 
Madras was recovered, and the French were checked at a moment 


when it seemed probable that they, and not the English, would 
found an empire in India . i 

Thus ended the secondgreat^uccession war that had distracted ^ 
Europe in the 18th century. ^The most conspicuous impression i 
that its history produces is of the immense decline^ of .% pqyAT pf 


Jranegj^ Of all the grand schemes which Belleisle had proposed at t 
the beginning of the war not one had been realised. No territories , 
had been acquired and no military glory had been won. The only 
successes gained by the French arms were due to the genius of 
foreigners. Not a single general of note had been produced by a 
country which within the last century had boasted such names as 
thorn-, k Tiirfinns. Luxflmbnr>r. and yfl|a.r«. The 

supremacy at sea rested with the English. By land the Bourbons 
are henceforth a distinctly weaker power than the* Hapsburgs, whom 
eight years ago they had determined to annihilate. Only two 
powers emerged from the war with directly increased strength, 
Prussia and Sardinia. jljflfflf an n fiwnf — n 

E u ro pean power, had won ^ a permangat mil Uary reggtatigni^jjjy^ 
T^ESEfever TEe^ngKtSTo^ case,, CTO 

)|||||^jjjj|^by its acquisitions in Lombardy- had tahCE anath^atep in 

So 
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fidvanipe towards the fgu ndlJa 

Wy also be regarde 
the war. It is true that she had suiFered territorial losses, but 
these were as nothing when compared with the dangers that had 
threatened her at the outbreak of hostilities^ Fleury’s declaration 
that “ the house of Austria has ceased to eSst ” had some founda- 
tion when it was uttered ; in 1748 its absurdity was manifest to the 
world. (5f the immediate results of the war jha p igt importan t 
were the weakening of the c lose 
Engiai'ld Willtil TO^"*B^e^i(orm^^ to resist 
TITrr^d'haifnidw tSsled' in years, and the 

l)ef8(mal enmity between Maria Theresa and Frederick the Great, 
whl^iecomies A iimP the cmitre^porat ©anip^ 


VI. Russia and the Nokthern States during the War op 
THE Austrian Succession. 

§ 25.(The death of Peter II., in 1730, extinguished the male des- 
cendants of Peter the Great. Two of his daughters by his second 
wife, Catharine I., were still living, Anne married to Charles 
Frederick qf Holstein-Gottorp, and Elizabeth, who was unmarried. 
But these were both passed over in favour of the descendants of 
Peter’s elder brother Iwan.J)Iwan had also left two daughters, 
Anne of Courland, and Catnarine, duchess of Mecklenburg, who 
had died, and w^hose daughter, another Anne, was married to 
Antony V Iric of Brunswick- W olfenbiittel. Xbp crown of. the Chwir s 
passed in 1730 to Anne of Courland, who jdedged herself to accept 
a constitution which she speedily overthrew. Anne’s reign (1730 — 
1740) is remarkable chiefly for the subjection of Russia to German 
ministers^ The chief ix)wer was exercised by her personal 
favourite, Biren, for whom she obtained the duchy pf Courland, the 
rival candidate being Maurice de Saxe. In every department Anno 
admitted Germans only ; foreign affairs were entrusted to Ostermann, 
the anny was commanded by Lascy and Munnich. cf these 

foreigners was advantageous so far as it carried out Peter the Great’s 
])olicy of forcing western civilisation upon Russia, but it wag 
extremely distasteful to the natives. In foreign politics Ihe 
closest alliance was maintained with Austria both in the matter of 
the Polish succession and in the Turkish war, and Russia was the 
power on which Charles VI. thought he could implicitly rely for 
the maintenance of the Pragmatic Sanction,^ 

But in UifiiJust as the great question came up for decision, 
Anne died suddenly. She had chosen as her successor her own 
grand-nephew Iwan, the Infant son pf Anne of Mecklenburg and 
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Antony Ulric. Tho Germans were terrified lest without the gup« 
port of an actual Bovereign they might fall victims ta popular 
hatred. secure their position, AnneV will gave the regency 
during the minority to Biren, who would naturally continue the 
policy of his late mistress. But this arrangement was very distaste- 
ful to the parents of the Czar, the Germans split into parties 
as soon as the immediate danger was past, and Field* marshal 
Munnich undertook to effect a revolution. Before the end of 
November, Biren was imprisoned and banished to Silesia, Anne of 
Mecklenburg was acknowledged as regent, and her husband was 
appointed commander-in-chief. Munnich was now all-poWerful at 
court, and he had lieen alienated from Austria by the latter’s conduct 
in the Turkish war, and was inclined to ally himself with Prussia. 
Not only were Maria Theresa’s demands for assistance refused, but 
Frederick, who had now entered Silesia, received encouraging letters 
from the marshal. But these relations were not destined to last 
long. Munnich’s claim to supremacy was resented by the other 
Germans, and especially by Ostermann, who was inclined to support 
Austria. The regent was easily induced to oppose the man who 
had conferred power upon her. Munnich, haughtily convinced that 
his services were indispensable, thought to overpower opposition 
by offering his resignation. To his astonishment the offer was 


accepted in March, 1741 ; his appointments were taken from him ; 
and though he retained his personal liberty, all his political power 
was gone. This second revolution involved a change in foreign 
policy. Ostermann, who now enjoyed the chief influence with the 
regent, prepared ‘'to render active assistance to Maria Theresa. It 


was to avert this danger that France and Prussia instigated the 
Swedes in the summer of 1741 to declare war against Russia, in the 
vain hope that they might recover some of the territories that 
Peter the Great had acquired from them by the peace of Nystadt, 
In September the war, which never attained any serious dimension^^ 
was commenced by an encounter at Wilmanstrand in Finland, 
where the Russians under Lascy won a complete victory. 

In the winter of 1741 a new plan was devised for breaking off 
the alliance between Russia and Austria. The French envoy at 
St. Petersburg, La Ch4tardio, gave his countenance to an intrigue 
which aimed at the deposition of the regent and the<^levation to 
the crown of J’eter the Great’ s survivin g da ug hter^ Elizabej^ So 
careless and incompetent was Anne, that she took no stepstofoil ^ 
conspiracy which was hardly a secret at all The soldifas were wjm 
over to the cause of Elizabeth, and the Russian hatred of %eign«« 
was a powerful impulse in her favouir. In the night of the ;6th of 
Itecember the revplutic«i accomplished without difficulty and 

?o2 
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tvithout bloodshed. The regent, her husband, and the infent Czar 
were seized in their beds. All the ministers, including Ostermann 
and Munnich, were imprisoned. Elizabeth was proclaimed Czarina 
on the spot, and the whole of the next day was spent in the 
Ceremony of doing homage. She had lived a careless and dissolute 
life, but she had one great merit — good-nature. The sentences of 
death which were passed on most of the prisoners were commuted 
to perpetual banishment. Anne and Antony Ulric never returned 
to Russia, and their unfortunate son Iwan VL, as he is called in 
Russian history, lived in solitary confinement till 1764, when he 
was murdered at the age of twenty-four. Ostermann died in exile ; 
but Munnich, whose spirit was unbroken by adversity, and who 
made himself quite a power in Siberia, survived Elizabeth, and was 
recalled by her successor to St. Petersburg. 

§ 26(Jilizabeth*s accession was a victory of the national party in 
Russia against the foreigners who had been introduced by Peter the 
Great, and had been raised to supremacy under the descendants of 
Iwan^ In order to exclude the latter from the throne, Elizabeth, 
who refused to marry, chose as her successor Charles Peter Ulrich of 
Holstein-Gottorp, the son of her elder sister Anne. The natural 
impulse of the new government was to desert Austria and to throw 
itself into the arms of France and Prussia. But on the other hand, 
Bestoujef, who now became minister of foreign affairs, was inclined 
to an Austrian alliance, and France had compromised itself by its 
relations with Sweden. Elizabeth, who was naturally paciHc, 
offered to renew the peace of Nystadt. But the^ Swedes thought 
that the recent revolution had weakened Russia, and not only 
refused the offer, but demanded the restoration of southern Finland 
with the town of Wiborg. It was impossible for a daughter of 
Peter the Great to resign any of her father’s conquests, and the 
war was continued through 1742. A Russian army prepared to 
invade Finland with General Lascy as commander-in-chief, and as 
his subordinates Keith and Lowendahl, both of whom won a repu- 
tation afterwards, the one in Prussian and the other in French 
service. The opening of the campaign was delayed by a mutiny. 
The antipathy against foreigners, which had just ^en so successful 
in the capital, naturally extended to the army, where hardly any 
natives were admitted to offices. It was not without great danger 
and difficulty that Keith’s resolute measures put an end to the 
mutiny. In June the Russians entered Finland, and carried all 
before them. The Swedes, led by an incapable nobleman, Loewen- 
haupt, made no resistance, but allowed themselves to be driven 
back to Helsingfors, where they capitulated to an army of about 
their own number, ^eyer did a n^tiop sink so suddenly and utterly 
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from that military reputation which had made the Swedes, under 
G-ustavus Adolphus, Charles X., and Charles XIL, the terror of 
Europe. The blame rests, in the first place, with the oligarchical 
government which had established itself in Sweden with the acces- 
sion of Charles XII.*s sister Ulrica Eleanor. She had died childless 
in 1741, and the crown passed to her husband Frederick of Hesse- 
Cassel, who was even more impotent than his wife had been. The 
nobles, being absolutely supreme in the State, split into two 
parties, which were known as the “hats” and the “caps.” Party 
rivalry extended itself to the army, and rival officers and soldiers 
eagerly watched for an opportunity to bring accusations against 
their opponents. In these circumstances it is no wonder that no 
unity or courage was displayed by the Swedes, and that the 
Russians were, astounded at the ease with which their conquests 
were effected. The humiliation of the Swedish army m^e it 
absolutely necessary to make peace, and in March, 1743, negotia- 
tions were opened at Abo. The great difficulty was that success 
had induced Elizabeth to demand further cessions of territory, 
and that she also wished to settle the succession to the Swedish 
throne. For this there were two prominent candidates, Frederick, 
crown-prince of Denmark, and Peter the Great’s grandson, Charles 
Peter of Holstein-Gottorp. The majority of the Swedes, especially 
the lower classes, inspired with bitter hatred of Russia, wished for 
the elevation of the Danish prince. They hoped that the union of 
the three Scandinavian kingdoms, Sweden, Denmark and Norway, 
might be able to resist the encroachments of their powerful 
Slavonic neighbour. But the nobles saw the only chance of 
retaining their authority in conciliating Elizabeth, and therefore 
decided to offer the crown to her nephew. But Charles Peter, 
ambitious of succeeding his aunt and becoming the Czar of Russia, 
refused the offer. Elizabeth now suggested that the Swedes should 
choose Adolf Frederick of Holstein-Eutin, who held the bishopric of 
Ltibeck. The will of Russia was accepted without further resist- 
ance. By the peace of Abo (1743) Adolf Frederick was recognised 
as heir to the throne, and Russia acquired the whole of southern 
Finland as far as the river Kitimen. 

§ 27. The continuance of the Swedish war foiled all the efforts of 
La Ch4tardie to ally Russia with France and Prussia. But at the 
same time the chancellor Bestoujef was unable to interfere on 
behalf of Austria. In 1743 another complication arose. A con- 
spiracy was detected, in which the Austrian envoy Botta was 
supposed to be implicated. The conspirators were sentenced to 
exile, and Elizabeth imperatively demanded the punishment of 
Botta. As Maria Theresa refus^ to treat her ^bassador as a 
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crimini^l until liis guilt was established, and as the necessary proofs 
were not forthcoming, an open quarrel broke out between the 
courts of Austria and Russia. Frederick took prompt advantage of 
this to restore his influence at St. Petersburg. Elizabeth demanded 
one of his sisters in marriage* for her nephew and heir, Charles 
Peter of Holstein. When Frederick refused this, the Czarina was so 
far from being irritated that she asked his advice as to the choice 
of some other princess. The king suggested the daughter of 
Christian August of Anhalt-Zerbst. The suggestion was adopted, 
and in July, 1744, the betrothal took place. The princess was 
admitted to the Greek Church, and re-baptised with the name of 
Catharine, under which she was destined to become very prominent 
in the history both of Russia and of Europe. 

But this good understanding between Prussia and Russia was 
not destined to last long. The first cause of quarrel was Frederick’s 
intervention in Sweden. In December, 1743, Christian VI. of 
Denmark had cemented a close alliance with England by marrying 
his eldest son to a daughter of George II, The Swedes, in order to 
redress the balance of power, sought to ally themselves with. 
Prussia, and proposed a marriage between the heir-apparent to the 
throne, Adol f Frederick, and Frederick’s sister U Irica Eleanor. The 
marriage was concluded in 1744, but this would not have sufficed 
in itself to alienate Russia if Frederick had not used Ins influence in 
Sweden to foil the Russian designs ; and reports were brought to 
Elizabeth that in his familiar conversation the king was in the 
habit of using scornful language about her and her lovers. "A 
X)er8onal slight the Czarina could never forgive, and from this time 
^e was in8j)u:ed.jyM hatri{d.agalnst FrederkL, It 

was this rather than any political motive that induced her to 
compromise the quarrel about Botta, and to conclude a close 
alliance with Maria Theresa in 1747. In accordance with the 
terms of the treaty 30,000 troops were despatched to Germany, 
where they arrived only to find that peace had been concluded, 
and that their services were not required. But Elizabeth’s enmity 
to Prussia was not cooled by this ineffectual act of hostility, but 
remained to become in the future an important factor in European 
politics. 
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THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
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1. The Diplomatic Revolution in Eubopb. 

§ uQ'hb Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle produced no immediate cliange 
in the relations of the great European powers. For the next seven 
years they remained divided into two hostile camps, 

Austria against France and Prju^,g,.*^This division appeared to 
statesmen of the old school so nafural and so consonant with 
^litical traditions as to be completely unalterable, ^luring this 
period, however, a great working itself out, and was 

suddenly consummated in 1756 at the outbreak of the Seven Years' 
\Var!% This was no less than the cessation of the long-standing 
rivalfy between the houses of Bourbon and Hapsburg, the breaking 
off of the alliance between Austria and the Maritime States, and 
the formation of j| yMilifii Mjfljif i i 

and Austria combining against England and Prussi& The indi- 
vidual who, more than an^ other,^ js responsible for t^is^^novel 
combination is Count Kaunitz,*%cen£l5^ AusfaaiV pfempotentiary 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, who returned to Vienna in 1749 to receive a 
seat in the Cabinet, and to direct the policy of Austria for more 
than forty years. He was at this time thirty-seven years old, and 
though ho had the exterior of a fop and the habits of a sybarite, ho ‘ 
must be regarded as the most successful diplomatist of his age. 

To an impartial observer it appeared that Maria Theresa had 
reason rather to congratulate herself than to complain of the 
results of the succession war. She had escaped the annihilation 
that at one moment seemed iuevitable, and her arms had been 
fairly successful except when opposed to the invincible Prussians. 
But the empress-queen was more impressed with the losses she 
had suffered than with the dangers she had a voidedt\ Valuable 
territory had been sacrificed to Prussia, to Sardinia, ^d to Don 
Philip, and all attempts to obtain compensation had proved 
unsuccessful. These sacrifices, and this is a point which was 
constantly present to her mind, had been exacted from her quite as 
much by the pressure of her allies as by the victories of her 
opponents. Qt was not unnatural that, guided as she was rather 
by feminine impulses than by statesmanlike calculations, Maria 
Theresa felt dissatisfied with the results of the war and, inclined to 
try the chances of a new course of policy.^ In 1749 she invited 
each of her ministers to draw up an indepenSent statement of their 
opinions as to the line of conduct which Austria should pursue in 
the future, ^he emperor Francis and the older ministers pointed 
out that there were three chief qnemies whom A,u8tria J^d to 
fear, Efus&ia,. while several lesser powers, 

such as Sardinia and the newouke of Parma, were eager to 
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aggrandise themselves at her exi)ense/ To obtain security in this 
difficult position, the first essential was to reform the finances and 
to strengthen and improve the army^ As foreign alliances were 
also necessary, it would in their opinion be best to maintain the 
old connection with the maritime powers, and at the same time 
scrupulously to observe the terms of the treaty, so as to give the 
king of Prussia no excuse for renewing his hostilityN Kaunitz, on 
his part, drew up a very different and more aggrdSsive manifesto, 
which is important as the first clear statement of the future policy 
of A ustria, ^e also admitted that Austria had three natural 
enemies in France, &ussia and whib^e bg^d four natural 

allies in^lS^Iand",^IMf^ Russhi aba ^ax^m "^Thief among the 
hostile ]^wers lie placedHPrussia, and he did fS^ hesitate to declare 
that the first object of Austrian policy must be the recovery of 
Silesia. For this, however, the existing alliances were insufficienC 
The weakness of Saxony had been clearly demonstrated in 1746i 
when it had compelled the acceptance of the treaty of Dresden! 
Russia was for the moment a devoted friend, but no reliance] 
could be placed on a country where everything depended on thej 
whims of a despot. England was, of course, the foremost ally of! 
Austria, but fii&^lish ^aid c Qjald never be. expected against Prussia. 
George IL, as elector of Hanover, was welhdispds^ to sup^irt the 
Hapsburgs against the HohenzoUems, but that in itself was enough 
to alienate the large party in England which hated the Hanoverian 
connexion and refused to accept a policy which favoured Hanoverian 

tod bfirtffish in the late war the English 

ministers had merely used Austria as an instrument to humble 
France, and had never ceased to urge Maria Theresa to buy off 
, Frederick by g^^lng up S ile s ia. This convic tion that the English 
^Jdiance >?as useJejs against Prqssi ajs the Ky^stone of th e iwl^ 
Holland, which always followed in the wake or iti 
powerful neighbour, was equally out of the question, ^i’herefore 
the recovery of Silesia was absolutely hopeless unless some other 
ally could be secured in addition to Russia and Sax^p y. The only 
power which would be of any service in this matter was grange , 
and the practical conclusion of Kaunitz* s argument was that 
Austna , should use every possibl emf^ln^iTflllfl^^ 

S.rimce. axui to gaitt. jpyer as an Aliy^The difficulty of the 
problem was fully recognised, and the’^nly method which the 
minister could suggest was to do something for Don Philip of 
Parma, who was Louis XV.’s son-in-law, and for whom the French 
wished to secure a principality near their own border. If he would 
give up his Italian duchy h€ might receive either Luxemburg 
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possibly Savoy. In the latter case Austria would have to 
compensate the king of Sardinia by resigning the Milanese to him. 
JFrom this outline the motives of Kaunitz^s T)ollcy are fairly obvious, 
^e thought little of the outlying territories in comparison with the 
German provinces which formed the kernel of the Austrian 
monarchy^ (Jle was willing to make any sacrifices in the 
Netherlands if only he could recover Silesi^ The importance of 
this province to Austria was not to be meffSired merely by its 
wealth or its population. Ct was an essential part of the German- 
speaking provinces which formed the chief civilising element in the 
empire of mixed races.Sffny decrease^ of the Germans in proportion 
to the Slavs was a dlstirot danger to Austri^ At the same time 
the loss of so extensive a province was a scrlTffis blow to the power 
and 2 )restige of the Hapsburgs, as heads of the empire. Its 
recovery was essential if the imperial power, immensely weakened 
by the recent crisis, was ever to return to its old proportions. 
Another point, which had perhaps more weight with the empress 
than with Kaunitz, was that the acquisition of Silesia by a 
Protestant king was a great blow to the Homan Catholic influence 
in Europe. 

, ^ § 2;(£rom this time we can trace two parties in the Austrian govern- 
.'ment ; on the one side, the adherents of the old policy, including the 
emiieror and the chief min isj:py gj and on the other, K aunitz and hif^ 
partisans. Maria Theresa, to whom the recovery of was 

haturally ^obj^t of ardent desire, j^as won over to the views of 
. . ISiinitz jiiid d etermiqejl to give him the opportunity of realising 
them. Jn 1750 he was appo inted . Austrian envoy at Versaii les. 

' TWe ho wasTrougEt face to face with the enormous difificiilto 
" which confronted liim._^ The French government was in a state of 
hopeless confusiojS^ Louis XV., a slave to the most degrading 
5 ^. vices,, had altogether lost the popularity that had once given him 
the name of hkn-aime, and in 1750 a revolt broke out in Paris 
which was the precursor of future disorders. Madame de Pom- 
padour, though she was no longer actually the king’s mistress, was 
all-powerful at court, and secured her influence by ministering to 
the king’s pleasures. Most of the ministers were her creatures, and 
they were changed with a frequency that makes it almost impos- 
sible to remember the order of succession. The deimrtment of 
foreign affairs was transferred in 1751 from Puysieux to Saint- 
Contest, and on the death of the latter in 1764 was given to KouilM, 
who had previously bad charge of the marine. But these ministers 
had only a slight control over the conduct of affairs. Louis XV., 
averse as he was to the burden of business and incapable of forming 
a serious decision, took a puerile interest in the rainutwe of 
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diplomacy. It pleased liim to cariy on private negotiations without 
any reference to his responsible minii^rs. Most of the French 
envoys at foreign courts had a double set of instructioiis, one from 
the government and the other from the king himself, and they often 
found it difficult or impossible to harmonise their conduct to both. 
This secret diplomacy, which has only recently been investigated 
with any thoroughness, makes the French history of this period an 
almost trackless labyrinth. One of the king's objects was to secure 
the succession in Poland to the prince de Conti, who was at this 
time his chief confidant, (^aunitz found it impossible to come to 
any definite understanding wit][i„,thnJFi:finch govcrnmen^lthough 
he succeeded so far as to gain the personal favour of the king and 
Madame do Pompadour. But while ho was at Paris, Austria was 
able to come to terms with one at least of the Bourbon states. 
Spain, which under Philip V. had been bitterly opposed to the 
Hapsburgs, now took the lead in proposing an alliance. In 1752 
the treaty of Aranjuez was concluded, and was accepted also by the 
kings of Sardinia and Naples and the duke of Parma. Spain and 
Austria guaranteed to each other all their European possessions. 
A similar guarantee was arranged with the other powers, but only 
extended to the Italian provinces of the Austrian monarchy. It 
was hoped that this treaty might influence the court cf Versailles, 
but since tho accession of Ferdinand VI. Spain had severed itself so 
entirely from ^ Family Compact with France that the expectation 
was baulked. QCaunitz left Paris in 1753 and was at once promoted 
by Maria Theresa to be her chief minister. But the promotion of 
Kaunitz by no means implied the immediate adoption of the new 
policy. Oil the contrary, his residency. 

coiiyinccd bipa that his. scheme was JippelessA He was now prer 
pared to leave Prussia in undisturbed posscssiSn of Silesia and to 
maintain the most intimate relations with the maritime powers. 
But circumstances worked for him in an unexpected manner, and 
before long he was able to lesume his plans with a bettor..proapea4 
prau ccess. 

In spite of the alliance which had lasted for half a century, and 
of the undoubted services which England had rendered to Austria 
in the recent war, the relations between tho two countries were by 
no means harmonious. (^Tho Austrian government was displeased 
with the part which England had played in negotiating the treaties 
of Berlin, Dresden, and Ais- la-Chapelle , and with the„„l|ectoriag 
often adopted by mip^atora Jt 

was in vain that George n.^8ough. t to-make his peace b y j oipips 

fllliA-nnelifitigAfin and yd by proposing the 

election of the archduke J oseph as King of the-Itonagms, The Austro- 
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Bussiaa alliance had been conclnded in 1746 really, though not 
ostenBibly, iigainst Prussia, but England was resolute in refusing to 
accept it in that sense. And the proposed election of the archduke 
proved a source rather of discord than agreement. Only three votes 
could be reckoned upon with security, Hanover, Saxony and 
Bohemia, Prussia, backed up by Prance, was openly hostile to the 
election of a minor. The other neutral electors might possibly 
have been purchased, but only by concessions which Maria Theresa 
refused to make. The negotiations were carried on for two years, 
but ultimately George II. had to abandon the project on account of 
the lukewarm support he received from the very power in whose 
interests it had been conceived. At the same time there were more 
substantial grounds of difference between the two powers. fBy the 
treaty of Utrecht, England and Holland had procured the c^iop of 
the Netherlands to Austria, but only for their own security against 
^iPrance'^\ Special provisions were made for the occupation of the 
fortres^s by Dutch troops, and for preventing any possible com- 
mercial rivalry. The attempt of Charles VI. to form the Ostend 
Company had given a clear illustration of the selfish jealousy with 
which the Maritime States were determined to uphold their mon- 
opoly. The old provisions about the fortress^ and trade were re- 
newed in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. ^aria Theresa was 
disinclined to sacrifice her own subjects to their overbearing neigh- 
bours. She refused to pay the subsidies to Holland, and in conjunc- 
tion with Charles of Lorraine, the governor of the Netherlands, she 
began to take measures for the revival of commerce^ This at once 
provoked vehement remonstrances, both from the English and 
Dutch, which were in the highest degree displeasing to a sovereign 
"who was accustomed to absolute rule in her territories. 

> § 3.^f the hostility between Austria and Prussia is the most con- 
spicuous point in European iwlilics, the quarrel between England 
and France, which arose out of conflicting colonial interet^tf^ , was 
equally deep-seated and important^ The vagueness which neces- 
sarily existed about the rights of discoverers and settlers in the 
'Vast continents of America and Asia was certain to lead to 
disputes, and in the eighteenth century these proved a most fertile 
source of international contests. It was easy to admit the right of 
the first settler to a small island, but if a man planted a flag on 
the eastern coast of America, it was impossible to allow that he had 
thereby established a right to the whole territory from the Atlantic 
'to the Pacific, Qn two opposite hemispheres the English and 
{French found themselves face to face, ^n Indi^ the open war 
between them had been stayed by the peace of Alx-la^CJhapelle, 
but it speedily broke out again in a new form as the two nations 
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mixed themselves up in the quarrels of. the native prince^ This 
time the genius of Dupleix was met and foiled by the courage of 
Bobert Clive, and in 1754 the French government decided to recall 
their enterprising but unsuccessful representative, ^n America the 
quarrel was more complicated and was less easily settle<£) The 
first dispute arose about the boxmdaries of Acadia or Nova Scotia^ 
which had originally been a French colony, but had been ceded to 
England at Utrecht. Commissioners had been appointed to decide 
the question, but no settlement had been agreed upon, i^nd still 
more serious questions were raised about the general limits of the 
rival colonies. By this time the English had established them- 
selves firmly along the east coast of what is now the United 
States. But the French held Canada and Louisiana, and they now 
sought to unite the two provinces by claiming the two great 
valleys of the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi. Their object was 
to coop the English up within the Alleghany Mountains, and to 
prevent any further extension of their settlements.^) The governor 
of Canada, Duquesne, sent troops to seize the territory of the Ohio, 
where they built Fort Duquesne. The Virginians and Pennsyl- 
vanians were ordered by the home government to resist this 
aggression. In 1754 George Washington at the head of the 
Virginian militia cut a French detachment to pieces, but was 
himself defeated by a superior force at Great Meadows. ‘ So far the 
quarrel was purely colonial, but it soon extended to the mother- 
countries. Public opinion was profoundly excited both in England 
and France. Regular troops were despatched to America under 
General Braddock, but he allowed himself to be drawn into an 
ambuscade and his whole force was annihilated. The French, on 
their side, sent a fieet into the Atlantic, and a great naval battle 
was only avoided through a fog, which enabled the French vessels 
to escape from the English with the loss of two of their number. 
War had not yet been declared, but the English privateers did not 
scruple to attack the French shipping, on which they inflicted 
smous dfkmagc. 

vSVai: between. England .and France, was now inevitable^^nd 
George II.’s fears were at once aroused for the safety of Hanover. 
The French were not likely to have the best of the naval war, and 
they were certain to avenge their losses on the sea by attacking 
the. continental possessions of the English kiqgj The treaty by 
which Hesse supplied troops in return for a subsidy had recently 
expired, ani was at once renewed, in spite of the outcry of the 
anti-Hanoveiian party in Parliament. But a more powerful ally 
was needed to oppose France, and (there were only two powers 
which oould give the requisite sepurity, Austria, as mistress of the 
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Netherlands, and Prussia. Naturally George II. made his first 
appeal to Austria^ Now was the time for Maria Theresa and 
Kaunitz to decide Sefinitely on the policy they intended to adopt* 
If they refused to assist England, the old alliance must be finally 
abandoned. If, on the other hand, they acceded to Geoi'ge’s 
demand, they must resign all hope of ^n agreement with France, 
and therefore of recovering Silesia. For a moment they hesitated* 
They pointed out to the English ministers that Hanover might 
also be attacked by Prussia as the ally of France, and advised 
them to hire Russian troops with a subsidy. The advice was 
followed, and negotiations were at once commenced at St. Peters- 
burg, which resulted in a treaty (September, 1755), by which an 
annual payment of £100,000 was promised to the Czarina Elizabeth, 
and she undertook to send 55,000 men to the assistance of Hanover 
if attacked, ^he English government now renewed its demand 
that the Austrian forces in the Netherlands should be strengthened, 
so as to oppose the threatened passage of the French. But Kaunitz 
^nd Maria Theresa decided to refuse the demand on the ground 
that the sending of troops to so distant a province would leave the 
Austrian territories exposed to invasi on from Prussia. Thus the 
first step was taken in the great change of diplomatic relations. 
The alliance between England and Austria, which had been called 
into being* by the ambition of Louis XIV., and had been cemented 
by the exploits of Eugene and Marlborough, was at an end^ 
Nothing now remained for England but to appeal to Prussia, and 
Lord Holderness was despatched as envoy to Berlin. Ever since 
the treaty of Dresden, Frederick had been absorbed in the cares of 
domestic government. He had reformed the judicial administra- 
tion with the help of Cocceji, he had improved the finances, and 
above all he had strengthened his army. But there is no ground 
for charging him, as the Austrian ministers did, with cherishing 
new scheme of aggrandisement, like the conquest of Silesia. On 
the contrary, his chief wish in 1755 was to remain at peace, and 
the approaching war between England and France filled him with 
dismay. He regarded France as his natural ally, but ho had never 
guaranteed her American colonies, and he was not willing to 
sacrifice his own interests .for them. Moreover, neither party was 
very firmly attached to the alliance, France was not likely to 
forget that Frederick had twice deserted her cause in the late war. 
Frederick, on his side, resented the way in which the court of 
Versailles treated Prussia as a subordinate power, and was extremely 
unwilling to allow the French to make themselves supreme in 
Germany. They were now about to attack Hanover, and would 
certainly call upon him for assistance, If he supported them he 
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would bo exposed to a triple attack, from England through Hanover^ 
' from Russia, and from Austria. (The French would very likely 
. involve him in the war, and then leave him to his fate. At this 
moment came the overtures from England, and a little laffer the 
Jnews of the treaty which England had concluded with Russia* 
,;The latter decided Frederick’s conduct. By accepting the overtures 
he could rid himself at once of two formidable enemies, and at the 
" same time keep the war outside the limits of Germany. ’ Russia 
was bitterly hostile to him, but then Rilssia would never go to war 
without ample subsidies, and the money which had been promised 
by England could never be supplied from the exhausted treasury of 
Austria. Accordingly, on the 16th of January, 1756, the Conven- 
tion of Westminster was agreed upon. England and Prussia 
confirmed the previous treaties between them, and guaranteed each 
other’s territories. They also agreed, in case any foreign troops 
should invade Germany, to combine their forces for their expulsion. 
This was the essence of the compact ; Prussia was to protect 
Hanover from France, and in return England was to give up the 
design of bringing the Russians on to German soil^ 

Hitherto the French government had carefully avoided any overt 
act of hostility against England. But early in 1756 an edict was 
issued confiscating all English property in France, and at the same 
time extensive military and naval preparations were commenced at 
Brest and Dunkirk. The English government, which was headed 
at this time by the feeble duke of Newcastle, believed that the 
intention was to invade this country. Great efibrts were made to 
induce the Dutch to support their old ally. William IV., w^ho had 
been made stadtholder during the last war, had died in 1751, and 
the government was now in the hands of his widow Anne, a 
daughter of George II. But the republican party was still 
numerous, and strong enough to carry a resolution by which 
Holland remained neutral. The government, conscious that the 
national defences were in a lamentable condition, took the unpopular 
step of summoning Hanoverian and Hessian troops into England. 
In the end the panic proved groundless. The i^reparations at Brest 
and Dunkirk were only a blind to call off attention from an 
exjxidition which was being fitted out at Toulon to attack Minorca, 
llie duke of Richelieu, the vicious companion of the king’s 
pleasures, was appointed to oommand, and the fleet sailed from 
Toulon early in April. The island was entirely unprepared for 
resistance, and General Blakeney was forced to withdraw the 
garrison from Port Mahon, and to throw himself into Fort 
St, Philip, where he was besieged by the French. It was not till a 
month had elapsed that Admiral Byng advanced to relieve Minorca, 
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?ind then, after an indecisive conflict with the French fleet, he 
retired without having eflected anything. Fort St. Philip had to 
^hurrender in May, aniOJjggjg^ one of the most important acqui- 
/Sition^of the treaty of xJtrecht, was lost to Englancn The govern- 
ment, whoso incapacity was the chief cause of the'^saster, tried to 
throw the blame upon B 3 mg, and he was condemned by a court- 
marl ial, and shot in the next year. ^The attack upon Minorca at 
last extorted from the belligerents a formal declaration of war, 
which was issued by England in May, and by France in June, 175flj 
§ 4.\Meanwhile the imminent outbreak of a continental war had 
forced Austria to come to an all-important decision. If France 
i carried out its intention of attacking Hanover, the Netherlands 
could not possibly escape becoming a field for military operations^^ 
‘Maria U'heresa had refused to support England by strengthening^ 
her forces in the Netherlands. Neutrality would have suited the 
interests of Austria, but it was impossible for a great power to 
. remain i^itral while one of its provinces was occupied by foreign 
' troops, ^^he only ];x)ssible way out of the difficulty lay in an 
. alliance with France, which opened the additional prospect of 
revenge against Prussis^ Now or never Kaunitz must carry out the 
grand scheme which he had propounded in 1749, but which had 
hitherto proved impossible of achievt ment. The Austrian minister 
was equal to the occasion. In August, 1755, he drew up a state- 
ment of the offers which were to be made to France. Louis XV.’s 
son-in-law, Don Philip, was to exchange Parma, Piacenza and 
Guastalla, for a more extensive i)rincipality in the Netherlands. 
Austria would undertake to support Conti in his candidature for 
the Polish throne, and to bring France into cordial relations with 
Russia, Spain and Naples. The allies of France, Sweden, Saxony 
and the Palatinate, were to receive advantages at the expense of 
Prussia, and that state was to be reduced to the position which it 
had held before the peace of Westphalia, so that it should be power- 
less in the future to disturb the peace of Europe. France, for its 
jmrt, was to renounce the alliance with the Prussian king, and to 
share with Austria the expense of the undertaking. The plan was 
approved by Maria Theresa without consultation with the other 
ministers, and was embodied in instructions to Count Stahremberg, 
who had succeeded Kaunitz as envoy at Paris. The magnitude of 
the scheme, which involved a complete revolution in the politics of 
Europe, is best expressed in Kauoitz’s own words : “ A great power 
was to be convinced that the whole political system which it had 
hitherto pursued was in direct opposition to its true interests. It 
was to be persuaded that what it regarded as the only means for 
overcoming the difficulties witR England, were really unsuitad to 
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the purpose, and that it was pursuing a radically false policy when 
it made the support of Prussia the central object of all its alliances. 
Nothing less was aimed at than to root up the old rivalry of France 
against the house of Austria, and to completely alter the national 
character of a whole ministry.” The plan would hardly have 
escaped failure but for an unexpected combination of favouring 
circumstances. 

On the 29 th of August, Stahremberg received his instructions, and 
two days later he made his first overtures to the court of Versailles 
^ through Madame de Pompadour. It was a great point in his favour 
that the all-powerful mistress, like Elizabeth of Russia, iwas bitterly 
enraged by the reports that had reached her of insulting expressions 
used by Frederick in private conversation. Throughout this period 
she is the chief opponent of the Prussian alliance and the most 
influential su^iporter of the Austrian policy. She induced Louis XV. 
to conceal the matter from his ministers for a time, and to entrust 
the negotiations with Stahremberg to one of her own favourites, the 
Abbd de Bemis. On the 3rd of September the two diplomatists 
held their first conference in a country house at Sevres. The 
answer to the Austrian proposals was by no means encouraging. 
(The French king definitely refused to agree to any enterprise 
kgainst Prussia unless conclusive proofs were given of a secret 
understanding between Prussia and Englan^ At the same time 
he called upon the empress to combine witfinim against England 
as a disturber of European peace. The decision expressed in this 
answer forced Kaunitz to change his attitude. French assistance 
against Prussia was out of question. But it would be absurd for 
Austria to make war upon England when the only reward which 
made such an enterprise worth undertaking was withheld. Kaunitz 
therefore fell back upon the idea of neutrality, and proposed a 
defensive treaty with France, by which the war should be kept 
outside Germany. On these terms Stahremberg recommenced 
negotiations, this time not with Bemis alone, but with several of 
the ministers, RouilM, Machault and Sechelles. From d’Argenson 
and Belleisle, who were regarded as enemies of Austria, the affair 
was still kept secret. But it was obvious from the first that the 
new proposals had a very slight prospect of success. The object of 
France was to humiliate England : in a naval war England was 
certain to win in the end : the French must seek compensation by 
land, and this could only bo done by attacking Hanover. Therefore 
the proposed neutrality of Germany was directly opposed to French 
interests. At the same time, if the choice lay between two possible 
allies against England, Prussia could render vastly greater services 
than Austria. The latter had not only no naval force, but it was 
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^ 60 distant fr^m Hanover that armed intervention there was almost 
' impossible. ^Tithout rejecting the Austrian proposals, the French 
ministers determined to send the duke de Nivemois to Berlin to 
'^conclude a definite alliance with Frederick^ Nivemois arrived in 
\ January, 1756, just in time to receive the first news of the Conven- 
:ytion of Westminster. This was the turning-point in the negotiations 
' between France^-and Austria, ^'he French king and ministers were 
' furiously indignant that the ^ince whom they regarded as their 
natural and necessa^ ally should have concluded a treaty with 
, ^ .“^their hated enemy^ and guaranteed that very neutrality of 
Germany which woiila foil the military designs of France. It was 
France which now took the lead in demanding the revival of 
Kaunitz’s original scheme for an alliance against Prussia. The 
negotiations between Stahremberg and Bernis were resumed on the 
old basis. But there were still considerable difficulties in the way 
of a complete understanding. The French representative insisted 
on reciprocity of action as an essential preliminary of the alliance ; 
that is, France was not to do more against Prussia than Austria 
would undertake to do against England. But Austria was unable, 
from its position, to take any direct share in a war with England, 
therefore France would not join in any attack upon Prussia. 
Moreover France was williijg to allow the recovery of Silesia, but 
was opposed to a complete humiliation of Prussia, which would 
, ' restore to Austria its supremacy in Germany, fcaunitz saw that 
time alone could overcome these difficulties ; that wen once war had 
begun, France would have to do more than fulfil the bare stipulations 
of a treaty, and therefore instructed Stahremberg to urge the 
; , inclusion of the general allianc^^and to leave the details for future 
settlement. Accordingly on the 1st of May three distinct treaties 
between Franco and Austria were signed at Versailles. By the 
first, which was a treaty of neutrality, Austria undertook to remain 
neutral during the war between France and England, and Franco 
pledged itself on no account to attack the Netherlands or any other 
territory of Maria Theresa. The second was a defensive alliance. 
Both powers guaranteed each other’s possessions, and in case they 
were attacked by any foreign state, agreed to raise an auxiliary 
force of 24,000 men, or, if required, to furnish an equivalent sum of 
money. This engagement was not binding as regards the war 
between England and France. The third treaty contained five 
secret articles. (1.) Although the war between England and 
France had been expressly excluded from the previous treaty, 
Austria undertook to send the stipulated assistance to Prance- if 
attacked by any foreign power as an auxiliary of England ; and 
France made the same pledge to Austria, (2.) The allies who were 
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to be invited to join the defensive alliance were, the ethperor as 
grand duke of Tuscany, the kings of Spain end Naples, Philip of 
Parma, and such other princes as might be subsequfently agreed 
upon. (4.) The two powers pledged thtoselves not to conclude any 
new alliance nor to confirm an old one without mutual agi*ee- 
ment. J’he third and fifth articles were merely formal. The treaty 
of Versailles was regarded by both parties only as a preliminary 
to a more definite alliance. In the months of May and June 
Stahremberg pushed on the negotiations with great vigour. On 
the French side Bernis pointed out that the prindlpllity in the 
Netherlands for Don Philip was a very small price M Austria to 
pay for the recovery of Silesia and Glatz and the duchy of Parma. 
To induce France to take an active part in the war it would be 
necessary to cede to her all the Netherlands, except the portion set 
apart for the Spanish Infant. Kaunitz was quite willing to 
sacrifice the Netherlands, but he was conscious that such an increase 
of the power of France would excite the bitter hostility of the Mari- 
time States, and would probably alienate those powers that might 
otherwise be allies. He offered therefore to cede the whole of the 
Netherlands to Don Philip, with the exception of those provinces 
which had at any previous period belonged to France. But' 'he 
insisted that none of these promises should be fulfilled until Silesia 
and Glatz were actually recovered for Austria, and he demanded 
that France should earn such great advantages by sending an array 
into Germany, and by paying ample subsidies to Austria and her 
allies. Although Louis XV. and Madame de Pompadour had 
practically decided to accept the offer of Kaunitz, a definito 
agreement was postponed on account of the prepossession in favour of 
Prussia which existed among the French people and was shared by 
several of the ministers. The Austrian government, on the other 
hand, was impelled to haste by the attitude of Russia, ^he Czarina' 
- Elizabeth had concluded the alliance with England simply but of 
hostiritylo Prussia, and in ratifying the treaty she had expressly 
stated that her troops should be employed against no other power. 

* Convention of Westminster, therefore, at once annulled the 
treaty of St. Petersburg ; Elizabeth not only refused the English 
subsidies, but was filled with bitter indignation. She determined 
to have revenge at any rate, and offered to join Maria Theresa with 
80,000 men against Prussia, and not to lay down her arms until 
Silesia and Glatz had been conquered^ Nor was this the only 
loss to which the Czarina wished tcrimbject Frederick. Prussia 
proper was to return to Poland, with the exception of Courland and 
Semgallen, which Russia demanded for itself. Saxony was to 
have Magdeburg, Sweden Prussian Pomerania, and Frederick was to 
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be left with' little besides the original marks of Brandenburg. 
Kaunitz was encouraged by so favourable an offer, but he was 
compelled to moderate the ardour of his ally, lest any perraature 
aggression on the part of Russia should indvice France to break off 
the negotiations, Elizabeth was urged to wait patiently until the 
alliance had been concluded. Nothing could contribute more to 
this result than that Frederick should put himself in the wrong by 
breaking the peace. 

' ] Qlcanwhile Frederick, by means that were characteristic of the 
employer, bad obtained sufficient if not complete information of the 
, designs that were being formed against him^ The result was seen 
in energetic military preparations and the'^iassing of troops on 
the Prussian frontier. Austria was extremely alarmed at this. 
Bohemia was defenceless, and any attempt to increase the forces in 
that province might induce Frederick to attack it. Moreover the 
government desired to postpone active operations until the next 

f ear, when the arrangements with France would be completed, 
ut Frederick, with his accustomed audacity of resolution, was 
3termined to strike the first blow.^yWith great reluctance Austria 
had at last followed the example of Prussia, and commenced to put 
; Bohemia and Moravia into a posture of defence. Frederick at once 
instructed Count Klinggraff, his envoy at Vienna, to demand the 
meaning of these preparations, and to ask whether it was true that 
an alliance with Russia had been concluded against himself. The 
demand was intended merely to obtain a decent pretext for 
hostilities. It was replied that Prussia had begun to arm itself 
long before Austria had done so, and that no such alliance with 
Russia had existed or did exist. On the 25Jjlj of August, 1756, 
Frederick received this answer from Vienna, ^n the next day he 
commenced the Seven Years’ War by advancing with his army, not 
as was expected into Bohemia, but into Saxonj^ 


II. Outbreak of the War, 

’ V I Sl^hat Frederick was justified in beginning hostilities there can 
1)6 no doubt. Although it was literally true that no alliance had as 
.yet been concluded between Austria and Russia, yet those powers 
and Franco were diligently concerting measures which threatened 
Prussia with annihilation. If Frederick had remained inactive, the 
war would only have been postponed till next year, when his enemies 
could have attacked him at their leisur^ It was by the help of a 
traitor that Frederick had obtained his Miowledge of these hostile 
designs. Ever since 1753, Menzcl, a clerk in the Saxony Chancery, 
bad been in Prussian pay, and had sent copies to PerUu of aH th§ 
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important documents that passed through his hands. Among 
these was the proposal for a partition of Prussia which had been 
communicated by the Kussian chancellor, Bestoujef, to the Saxon 
minister at St. Petersburg. But while this discovery justified 
/Frederick in attacking Austria, the same cannot be said for his 
Snvasion of Saxonj^ He was doubtless aware that Augustus IIL* 
and his minister Briihl regarded him with bitter animosity, and that 
neither they nor their subjects had forgotten the humiliations of 
1746. (But nevertheless Saxony was not a partner to the projected 
alliance against Prussia. Though both Austria and Bussia had 
suggested that some share of the spoil might be given to Saxony, 
the consent of the government at Dresden had never been asked nor 
given. The motive for Frederick’s action must be found in military 
considerations. In the last war he liad ample experience of the 
danger of invading Bohemia while Saxony was left free to act 
behind him, and he had also convinced himself that that country 
offered the best base of operations for an attack on the Austrian 
territoriesN He had also another motive. In Dresden were the 
originals iSi those documents whose contents had been divulged to 
him by Menzel. If he could seize and publish them he might con- 
vince Europe of the rectitude of his conduct, and prove that he waS 
not the unprovoked robber and aggressor that his enemies loved to 
paint him. 

Frederick’s intention was to march through Saxony into Bohemia 
before the Austrians had time to arrange any effectual resistance. 
But to avoid leaving a hostile army in the rear,(^e demanded that 
the Saxon troops should take an oath of fealty to him and combine 
with the Prussians against Austria.N He relied on the well-known 
weakness of Augustus III, and tne terror inspired by a sudden 
attack to lend force to this outrageous request. But the Saxon 
king had not fallen so low as to surrender his army without a blow. 
Acting on the advice of the Fiench envoy, the Count de Broglie, he 
threw his troops into Pima, an almost impregnable mountain 
fortress on the Elbe a few miles above Dresden. Here he could 
iiold out until assistance came from Austria, or possibly also from 
Bussia. This step, undoubtedly the best under the circumstances, 
was resented at Vienna. The Austrian ministers had wished the 
Saxon troops to retreat into Bohemia, and to join the army that had 
been collected there under Marshal Browne. They were afraid that 
the occupation of Pirna would prove only a preliminary to an under- 
standing with Prussia. The demands for assistance were therefore 
very coolly received. Browne refused to quit Bohemia, for fear of 
leaving that province exposed to a Prussian attack. When at last 
he consented to march to the relief of Pima, it was only to effect a 
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juDjotion with 'the Saxons so as to facilitate their retreat into 
Bohemia; Frederick was well informed of his intentions, and 
leaving half of his army to watch Pima, he advanced with the rest 
to meet Browpe. At Lobositz the two armies came into conflict 
(October 1st). For once the Prussians failed to gain a victory, 
although they kept possession of the battle-field. The Austrians, 
who had displayed distinguished courage, were able to continue their 
march without further opposition. As the left bank of the Elbe 
was occupied by the enemy, they had to take the right bank, and it 
was arranged that the Saxons should cross the river to join them. 

« j The latter failed to perform their share of the operations, and 
u Browne gave up the enterprise and retreated into Bohemia. 
Q^othing now remained for the Saxons but to capitulate, which they 
did on the 16th of October. The officcTs were released, after giving 
. their word not to serve against Prussia in the present war, but the 
X ‘ common soldiers were compelled to join Frederick’s army^ Angus- 
1 tus III. retired to his second capital, Warsaw, leaving his mfe behind 
^ in Dresden. The unfortunate queen was comi)elled, not without 
' threats of personal violence, to surrender the Saxon archives, from 
' which Frederick compiled Q,memoirerai8onne in justification of his 
Conduct, which was sent round to all the European courts. The 
^ season was now too late for an invasion of Bohemia, and that enter- 
prise had to be postponed till next year. By holding out in Pirna 
the Saxons had rendered an inestimable service to Austria. 

§ 6. The unexpected outbreak of hostilities forced Austria to hurry 
on the formation of the great anti-Prussian ^alliance. TJio first 
power that was gained over was the Empire. Qn September, 1756, 
the emperor Francis issiu d a fonnal declaration that Frederick by 
invading Saxony had broken the imperial constitution, and exposed 
himself to the penalties of such an act.\ But the personal authority 
of the emperor counted for little unlet^it was backed up by the 
formal adhesion of the German states. This was not difficult to 
obtain. France and Austria, which on previous occasions had 
pulled different ways, were now on the same side. This 
combination of influence was irresistible, and in January, 1757, the 
diet of Ratisbon issued a recess authorising the emperor to take 
measures for the compensation of Saxony and the defence of 
Austria and Bohemia, and promising to support him with an 
imperial aimy. The recess was opposed by Prussia and Hanover, 
but was carried by a majority in all three chambers. 

This manifesto of the diet gave more moral than practical 
assistance to the Austrian cause. The military organisation of the 
Empire was as distracted and powerless as ever, and for real help in 
the war Austria relied chiefly upon Russia and France. With 
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Russia there was little beyond details to settle. Elizabeth, who 
had been raised to the throne in 1741 in opposition to Austria, had 
completely changed her original policy, and since 1746 had become 
the close ally of Maria Theresa and a bitter enemy of Frederick the 
Great. All her ministers, especially Woronzow and the powerful 
Schuwalow family, were on the same side. The only persons frona 
whom opposition might be dreaded were the Chancellor Bestoujef, 
who was known to have been corrupted by English bribes, and the 
heir-apparent, Peter of Holstein, who was a devoted admirer of 
Frederick. There was a constant risk that Elizabeth’s death might 
bring about a complete change in the attitude of Russia. This was 
an additional reason for hastening the negotiations. ^On the 11th 
of January, 1757, tbe ^pjwention of .St. Petersburg was signed, by 
which Russia accejited the defensive treaty of Versailles between 
."^ Austria and Franc^ although, to satisfy the scruples of the latter 
' power, its provisions were not to be enforced in case of a war with 
Turkey or Persia. \Threc weeks later, on the 2nd of February, an 
otfensive alliance against Prussia was arranged between Russia and 
Austria^^Both powers pledged themselves to bring 80,000 men 
into the field, and not to lay down their ^rms until Silesia and 
Glatz had been wrested from Frederick. \i'hey also agreed to 
reduce the power of Prussia within such limits that it should no 
longer be formidable to the peace of Europe. Sweden and 
Denmark were to be induced to join the alliance by the oifer of 
territorial advantages, and Saxony was to receive as compensation 
the district of Magdeburg. Maria Q'heresa undertook to pay to 
Russia an annual subsidy of a million roubles during the 
continuance of the war. An army had already been assembled at 
Riga under Apiaxin, but military afiairs were so ill-organised in 
Russia that it was doubtful whether it could commence operations 
with any promptness. 

It now only remained for Austria to bring its negotiations with 
France to a satisfactory conclusion. (The whole situation was 
altered by Frederick’s invasion of Saxony, The court of Versailles 
was extremely indignant, especially as the injured king was th^ 
father-in-law of the dauphin^ The outbreak of war at once 
brought into operation the aefensive alliance that had been 
concluded in May, and Louis XV. offered to send the stipulated 
24,000 troops to the assistance of Austria. But at the same time 
the chief obstacle was removed in the way of the ofr^nsiv^ nljjfinpfl 
which was already being negotiated by Stahremberg. France was 
no longer unwilling to impose further losses upon Prussia beahles 
Silesia and Glatz. The negotiations were jwessed on with 
redoubled rigour, but there were still endless diffieujties, in th^ 
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v^discussion of which several valuable months Wefe Spent. One of 
•^ese lay in the relations into which France was necessarily 
t |)rought with Russia* If the Russian troops attacked Prussia they 
^ Would have to march through Poland, and for some time it had 
been a prominent object of French policy to oppose the growth of 
Russian influence in that country. That Louis XV. gave way on 
this point exposes him to considerable responsibility for the 
subsequent partition of Poland. Another considerable dispute 
arose about that part of the Netherlands which was to be cut off 
from the principality of Don Philip and ceded to France. The 
French demanded that the two ports of Ostend and Nieuport 
should be included, to which Austria was opix)sed on the ground 
tliat it would excite most vehement hostility on the part ot* 
England and Holland. But the great source of difficulty lay in the 
divergent objects of the two powers. To Austria the chief enemy 
was Prussia, for whose humiliation every effort was to be made. 
French hostility, on the other hand, was directed in the first place 
against England. It was proposed that the French army, instead 
of marching to the assistance of Saxony or Bohemia, should first 
attack Hanover, and thence invade Prussia from the west. This 
was extremely distasteful at Vienna. In the first place the treaty 
of Versailles had expressly excluded the war between France and 
England, so that, while France was bound to oppose Prussia, 
Austria had undertaken no such stipulation with regard to 
England. Besides, there were very grave arguments against the 
attack upon Hanover. The very crime of which Frederick was 
accused, the attack upon a member of the empire, would then 
be committed by the Hapsburgs, whose position bound them to 
enforce the imperial laws. And it was probable that the French 
troops would find sufficient occupation in Hanover to prevent them 
from taking any part in the combined attack upon Prussia. Maria 
Theresa’s object was to induce George II. to arrange for the 
neutrality of Hanover as he had done in the former war, and this 
not unnaturally provoked a suspicion in France that Austria was 
still inclined to favour English interests. 

.. External events helped to remove some of these obstacles. 
/ While the Hanoverian ministers were inclined to fall in with the 
suggestions of Austria, public opinion in England, always hostile to 
'.the connection with Hanover, was eager to throw the country 
definitely on to the side of Prussia, (in November, 1756, the feeble 
"ininistry of Newcastle retired, and^e king was compelled to 
y ohnfide in William Pitt, the representative of the popular voice and 
^^e greatest war minister that England has ever produced.) The 
^ tpsult of the ministerial change was seen in the tone of theAing^l 
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speech at the opening of Parliament in February. Qt expressed the 
most bitter antipathy to France, and the determination to support 
Prussia at all costs.^ This declaration of English policy exasperated 
Maria Theresa, and rendered her willing to comply with the wishes 
of France. Matters were still more facilitated by a change in the 
French ministry. In January a madman named Damiens stabbed 
Louis XV. with a knife. The wound was never dangerous, but the 
king was terrified lest the weapon might have been poisoned, and 
took to his beJ. The court at once deserted Madame de 
Pompadour to surround the dauphin, and though the king's 
recovery speedily restored her to her old position, she had seen the 
weakness of her position and determined to strengthen it by 
removing those ministers she could not fully trust. Both 
d’Argenson, who had always ranked as her opponent, and Machault, 
the minister of marine, who had hitherto been one of her 
supporters, received their dismissal. The latter was sacrificed to 
the enmity of the Parliament of Paris which had been aroused by 
his daring financial reforms and his attack upon antiquated 
privileges. One result of these changes was the admission 
into the ministry of the Abbd de Bernis, who had played the most 
prominent part in conducting the negotiations with Stahremberg. 
From this time he, with Madame de Pompadour and Belleisle, who 
had now completely abandoned his policy of antagonism to Austria, 
exercised the chief influence on the direction of French policy. 

rt'hese two events, the avowal of England’s determination to 
sujjport Prussia, and the changes in the French ministry, facilitated 
the work of Stahremberg, and enabled him to conclude the second 
treaty of Versailles on the 1st of May, i^France undertook 
to pay to Austria a subsidy of twelve million gulden a year, to 
take into her service 6000 Wurtembergers and 4000 Bavarians, 
and to bring into the field 105,000 troops of her own. (Jhese 
exertions were to be continued not only till Silesia and Glatz had 
been conquered, but until Prussia had definitely given them up by 
a formal treaty.^ Other provinces were to be extorted from Prussia, 
but were not equally insisted upon. The principality of Crossen 
and some other territory not definitely specified were to be added 
to the Austrian share ; Magdeburg, Halle and Halberstadt were to 
be given to Saxony ; Pomerania to Sweden ; Prussian Cleve to the 
Elector Palatine ; Gelderland to Holland. ft*he obvious intention 
was to deprive Brandenburg of all the acquisitions that had been 
made by the Great Elector and his successors.^ Austria, on her 
side, promised to hand over to Don Philip in exchange for his 
Italian duchy the whole of the Netherlands, except Ostend, 
Nieuport, Ypres, and other districts, which were to go to France; 
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but this obligation was not binding until Silesia and GlatJ5 were 
acquired. Ostend and Nieuport were to be placed in French occu- 
pation directly the first subsidy was paid, but were to be restored 
if the enterprise proved unsuccessful. ^Iso Austria renounced all 
previous alliances with England, as France did with Prussi^ If 
the duke of Parma accepted the Netherlands, his claims to the 
Two Sicilies were to revert to the descendants of the present king 
of Naples, who was to resign the Tuscan stato degli presidii to 
Austria. 

Thus was completed the great 4ii plomatkL.^ .jaYJ}liiiiQn which 
Kaunitz had been the first to suggest, but which had appeared for 
years to be a chimerical dream, ^France had at last given up its 
traditional enmity to the house of Hapsburg, and had allied itself 
with Austria against a German power, which it had. hitherto been 
the grand object of French jxilicy to sup^xir^ The Abb6 de Bemis 
liad reversed all the plans of Richelieu. TCe treaty had not been 
concluded without a considerable strife of interests, but there can 
be no doubt that the ultimate terms were to the advantage of 
Austria. Qt is usual to assert that in the alliance against Prussia 
religious motives regained an ascendency in Europe which they 
had lost since the treaty of Westphalia,) But this aspect of the 
Seven Years’ War has unquestionably been exaggerated, mainly 
through the influence of Frederick himself, who loved to represent 
liimself as the champion of Protestantism against Catholic in- 
tolerance. Louis XV. and Maria Theresa were both sui)erstitious 
and bigoted enough to have embarked upon a war of persecution. 
But Kaunitz, the real author of the alliance, was a philosoplier 
rather than a devotee, and Qt is absurd to ngard as essentially 
Roman Catholic a league which included Russia and Sweden, as 
w'ell as several of the Protestant states of Germany,) ^11 that can 
be said of the Seven Years’ War is that religion had some influence 
in directing the partiality of states for one side or the other, but 
the real guiding motives were as purely politicnl nnd se^.^ilnr 
the war of the Spanish succession.^ 

III. The War from 1757 to 17C0. 

§ 7. Great preparations were made by Frederick and his opponents 
to make the camp a^ of 175^ decisive. In Vienna it was deemed 
certain that a concerted attack upon Prussia from Bohemia by the 
Austrians, from Westphalia by the French, from the south by the 
army of the Empire, and from the north by the Swedes and 
Russians, must force Frederick to relinquish his hold on Silesia and 
Saxony, and to make peace on humiliating terms, England, at 
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jnost, could only ^^rd clT the French attack by holding Hanover 
against invasion. Qls usual, Frederick’s superior activity enabled 
him to disconcert his enemies. Instead of standing on the defensive, 
,^he determined to resume the enterprise of the last year and invade 
■^Bohemia. By the end of April the Prussian army had crossed the 
^frontier^ The defence of the i)rovince was no longer in the hands 

MarsTial Browne. The bitter experience of the succession war 
!}had not sufficed to overcome Maria Theresa’s partiality for her 
:‘jteother-in-law, and Charles of Loivaine was allowed to give new 
''proofs of his incapacity. By his orders Browne made no opposition 
to the Prussians, but i-etreated from point to point upon 
Here at last it was necessary to make a stand, and the position 
seemed favourable enough to ensure success. Frederick, who had 
marched steadily after the retreating enemy, was determined on a 
battle, and without allowing any rest to his troops, he attacked the 
Austrian intrenchments on the 6th of May, The engagement 
was the bloodiest that had been fought in Europe since Malplaquet. 
Schwerin, the hero of Mollwitz, Avas killed on the field, and Browne 
received a wound that proved mortal. The losses on each side 
were nearly equal, but the Prus sians ca rried the day. &he larger 
part of the Austrian army sought refuge within the walls of Prague, 
and the rest escaped southwards to join Daim, Avho was bringing up 
reinforcements.^ 

Frederick at once laid siege to Prague, and if he could have taken 
it at once might have defeated Daun, and crushed all opposition in 
Bohemia. But the large number of defenders made a storm 
hopeless, and it was necessary to resort to the slower process of 
blockade. Twenty thousand men were detached under the duke 
of BrunsAvick-Bevern to prevent any attempt to relieve the city. 
But Prague held out, and the delay enable d Daun to receive reinforce- 
ments. When his army was about 54,0(50 strong, he turned upon 
Bevern, before whom he had hitherto retreated. Frederick had now 
to decide whether he would raise the siege or wait to be attacked, 
or whether he would stick to his enterprise, and also meet Daun 
in the field. Unfortunately he chose the latter alternative. Leaving 
the bulk of his forces to maintain the blockade, he hurried off to 
join Bevern with only 14,000 men. His recent success had inspired 
i^him with contempt for his foes, Kolin (June 18) the superior 
•'numbers of the Austrians gave them a complete victory^ Frederick 
had to give up his enterprise as hopeless. The siege orPrague was 
raised, and in two detachments the Prussian army quitted Bohemia. 
Frederick himself made good his retreat into Saxony ; but the other 
portion of his army, which was led by his brother Augustus 
William, suffered very serious loss on its march into Lau8it2H 
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Charles of Lorraine followed him across the frotitief, and took the 
town of Zittau. But here the Austrian advance was checked. 
Charles ought to have completely crushed the detachment which 
he was content to pursue, Frederick now joined his brother, and 
the Prussians regained their numerical superiority. The Austrians 
had to stand on the defensive at Zittou, but their position was too 
strong for Frederick to attack them. \The victory of Kolin, decisive 
as it was, produced no other immediate result than the expulsion of 
the Prussians from Bohemis^ 

§ 8. But the victory had more important indirect results. On every 
side Frederick’s enemies were encouraged to attack him, and his 
destruction seemed almost certainly imminent, ^arly in the year 
a large French army under Marshal d’Estrees had marched upon 
Hanover, with the intention of invading Brandenburg from the 
west^ They were opposed by a mixed force of English, Hanoverians 
and Hessians, under the duke of Cumberland^ who had won a 
^reputation at Culloden, but had never been otherwise than unfortu- 
Bate on the continent. At Hastenbeck (July 26) hcLWas defeated, 
* though indecisively, by^ the French, and retreated northwards to 
Ostade, D’Estrdes was suj^'rseded “by the incompetent duke de 
Richelieu; who reaped the profit of his predecessor’s victory in the 
I mention of Closter-Sasen (September 10), by which Cumberland 
undertook to disband his array, and thus surrendered Hanover and 
*:lBrunswick to the French The Hanoverian ministers were anxious 
0 induce George II. to act as he had done in the previous war, and 
to stipulate for the neutrality of his German territories, (^’here was 
now nothing to prevent Richelieu from invading Halberstadt and 
striking at the heart of the Prussian monarjjjjiy^ But the duke’s 
incapacity, and the want of discipline in his army, allowed the 
opportunity to slip. 

But this was not the only danger which Frederick had to face. 
The battle of Kolin had hastened the collection of an igiperial 
^nay, which was to carry out the decrees of the Ratisbon diet and 
was pl^ed under the command of the prince of Hildburghausen. 
A Fr€|^4^ rce under Soubise advanced from Alsace to co-operate 
with the Germans. Numerically the army was formidable, but the 
^military organisation of the Empire had for centuries been in- 
efficient, and it was soon proved that the old defects were as 
prominent as ever. There was no unity among troops collected 
from various provinces, most of which had no direct interest at 
stake, and the junction of the French, instead of being an advantage, 
,.^*bnly increased the confusipn. But the situation was sufficiently 
' threatening to Frederick, (Jl Ryfisiaa.ai3ny under Apraxin entered 
Pr iifisjft. defeated Marshal Lehwald at Gross- Jagersdorf 
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(August 30) and devastated the province with relentless barbarity. 
^At the same time Swedish troops were sent to Stralsund, and 
prepared to attempt the recovery of their former possessions in 
]Pomcrania^ 

was imTX)88ible for Frederick to r emain inactive while his 
territories were exposed to invasion at four different points. All 
his efforts to force the Austnans to give kirn Iwit tie talproved 
unavailing, (jieaving Bevem to oppose Charles of Lorraine and 
Daun as best he might, he himself marched to Thuringia to oppose 
the armies of Fiauoca and the emplt^ On the news of his approach, 
“'Soubise compelled flildburghausep to retire against his will 
Jlisenach. Frederick’s march was interrupted by the news that 
"Hadik, a Hungarian officer, had led a body of light cavalry to 
.‘Berlin, and had even levi^ a contribution on the capital. But 
affair proved to be a mere raid, and had no political or military 
! importance. The slight retrograde movement of the Prussians was 
*"to some extent advantageous, as it emboldened the enemy to leave 
,^he hilly country round Eisenach and to risk an engagement. 
They had received reinforcements from Eichelieu under the duke de 
^Broglie. r^U^^^^J^November 5) Frederick with 22,000 men 
Piifterly army, which was more than twice as large 

as his own. The battle was a turnin g-point in the history of 
finmpe. The projected humiliation orTrugSia; which '"1C latc^ 
seemed inevitable, was in a moment rendered almost impossible. ( 
On every side the tide of victory turne(^The Eussian general 
Apraxin retired from East Prussia, probably because the Czarina’s 
illness offered the prospect of a change of rulers, and the heir, Peter 
of Holstein, was certain to desert the Austrian alliance. Lehwald 
was now enabled to employ his forces against the Swedes, who were 
speedily driven from their possessions in Pomerania except 
Stralsund. Still more encouraging to Frederick was the news from 
England. Pitt, who had been driven from office by royal dislike in 
April, was restored three months later by the popular favour. He 
at once undertook the supreme control of the war. ^ihe Convention 
of Closter-Soven was disavowed, and Frederick \^s requested to 
allow prince Ferdinand of Emnswidr to taka CnmWIani^^a 
at jihe head of the army in Hanover.']^ 

"Sne enemy io be raced before Prussia could bo 
regarded as secur^ Directly Frederick had marched to Thuringia 
the Austrians gave up their inactivity, forced Bevem to retire, and 
droveTiim h^ore them into Silesia, where he took up his position 
under the walls of Breslau. While the main army kept watch upon 
his movements, a detachment undertook the siege of Schweidnitz. 
At last it seemed likely that Maria Theresa would recover the 
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province whose loss had been her greatest and most keenly felt 
disaster. (Eight days after his victory at Rossbach, Frederic k set out 
to recov er the ground that^ had bjSipin lost^ But^lie hews that 
feach^ him on his march seemed to prove that he came too late, 
Schweidnitz surrendered, and Charles of Lorraine, spurred^ to 
activity by reproaches from Vienna, at last attacked and defeated 
Bevern at Breslau, and the Silesian capital fell into his hands. 
Liegnitz, another important fortress, fell, Bevern was taken prisoner, 
and the Austrians seemed secure of winter-quarters in the heart of 
Silesia. But, in spite of their successes, they were guilty of serious 
nidstakes. They ought never to have allowed the junction of 
Bevem’s troops with Frederick, which took jdace at Parch witz on the 
28th of November. The victors of Rossbach inspired their defeated 
comrades with their own jubilant confidence. fOn the 5th of 
•December Frederick .won the greatest of his victories 
•^riie rout of the Austrian army was so com ple^enOiatnoline thought 
^ Si further resistance. Breslau and Liegnitz surrendered before the 
■ to Pr.iaj.ia 

with the exceplTdfi''5f^cnweianitz^Q h^been a very critical 
year for Frederick the Great. His a^ressive campaign had been 
ruined by the defeat of Kolin, and the Prussian monarchy had 
* been threatened with aniUliilailon. But two great battles had re- 
S.moved the danger, and restored the contending powers to their 
^ori^inal position^ 

§ 9. It is obvious that the war was as far from an end as ever. 
Various schemes of pacification were proposed, but nothing came of 
them. On the contrary, the two hostile alliances were more closely 
cemented. It was all-important for Frederick to retain the snpjiort 
of England, and this was assured by the accession to power of 
HUUmEitt. (yi ie English in terests in the war were p urely colonial , 
and E^Hsh hostility agamstTFr^cer^n^ ^ainst 

, Au^na . " But Pitt saV cTearl ohly^^^ tif siicSss Tn 
Ain enca 

Europj. This he “3eterminey to do, nb rTwepplov in^ 

for ces of Englan d on the cont i nent, b ecause they werem^fr^"?^^ 

wherc'lK^^ aubsidisingfiSi^E^^ 

him to caxxgdP aJil^^ his own rcsoufi^ jjad^beim 

This determination ImstrafeOtee^^lSESnes^Marm^^ 

hoped to emphasize the division of interest between England and 

Hanover, and to induce the latter province to assume a neutral 

attitude. This was rendered hopeless by the successes of the 

general whom Frederick had sent to Hanover at Pitt’s request, 

Efirdinand.-QfJ[kun^^ (^t the beginning of 1758 the French 

held a commanding positiomin northern Germany stretching from 
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Bremen to Brunswick. This position Ferdinand was determined to 
attackj^ His task was facilitated by the incompetence of his enemies, 
Eichell^u had been recalled to Versailles, but his suocessori 
"Clermont, was still more incapable and inexperienced. By a series 
ofmasterly movements the prince of Brunswick, who was backed 
by the appearance of Henry of Prussia in the territory of 
Hildesheim, forced the French to retreat from one line of defence to 
another, until tl^ finally crossed the Rhine near Emmerich on the 
27th of March, (in less than six weeks, H anover* 

^c sse had been friped'fhm TKese "events, fol- 

Tpwi^as tEey did upon Bossbach and Leuthen, excited the greatest 
^enthusiasm in England, and removed all danger of opposition to 
Pitt’s policy in parliament. On the 11th of April, 1758, a new 
. convention was concluded between England and Prussia, in which 
^lic, terms agreed upon at Westminster were confirmed, England 
l^romised an annual subsidy of £670,000, and both parties agreed not 
to come to terms with the enemy without mutual consent. 

§ 10. The expulsion of the French from northern Germany con- 
vinced the Austrian Government that the desired humiliation of 
Prussia could not be effected by Austria and France alone. This had 
in fact been proved by the events of 1757. The victory of Hasten- 
bock and the Convention of Closter-Scven had brought no proix)r- 
tionate advantage to the Austrian cause. This conviction led 
naturally to another, that the chief reliance must henceforth bo 
placed upon Russia. Already, directly after the battle of Leuthen, 
an urgent request had been made at St. Petersburg not only that 
the Russian attack upon Prussia should be conducted with greater 
energy, but also that a large contingent of Russian troops should be 
sent to join the main Austrian army. Both those demands were 
approveiby Elizabeth, who had recovered from her recent illness, 
and whose enmity against Frederick blazed as fiercely as ever. In 
January, Apraxin was superseded by Fermor, who at once advanced 
from Memel, took Kiinigsberg, and by the end of February compelled 
the whole of Prussia proper to do homage to the Czarina. Other 
events raised still more sanguine expectations at Vienna. The great 
obstacle to the efficient interference of Russia in the war had been 
the chancellor, Bestoujef, who was suspected with justice of having 
been bribed with English gold. But in the inquiry that was 
instituted into the conduct of Apraxin disclosures were made 
which implicated the chancellor. He was proved to have been 
privy to a plot not only to dethrone the Czarina, but also to exclude 
her heir Peter of Holstein, and to transfer the government to Peter’s 
wife, Catharine, as regent for her infant son. This discovery, 
which alienated froin him both the chief parties at court, ruined 
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Bestoujef. He was arrested, deprived of all his offices, and 
condemned to death, a sentence^ which Elizabeth commuted to 
perpetual banishmentf But his dismissal brought few of the 
expected advantages with it. Woronzow, who succeeded to the 
chief direction of affairs, was more slavishly devoted to his mistress’s 
will, but he had little of Bestoujefs capacity with a large share of 
his dishonesty. The chief result of the change was the conclusion 
of a new treaty between Austria and Russia, almost exactly contem- 
porary with the convention between Prussia and England, 

. § 11. Meanwhile Frederick had made great preparations for the 
coming campaign. His strength lay in the concentration of his forces, 
which made him unable to resist invasion at different points, but on 
the other hand enabled him by rapid marches to inflict successive 
blows upon his enemies. His first act was to lay siege to Schweid- 
nitz, which surrendered on the 16th of April, and thus the recovery 
of Silesia was completed. But Frederick was not content to maintain 
the integrity of his own territories. Qn spite of the odds against 
him, he determined once more to assume the aggressive, in the hope 
^hat a conspicuous success would force the court of Vienna to come 
’^to terms. Accordingly he astounded the Austrians by suddenly 
invading Moravia, and on the 5th of May he commenced the siege 
oTOimiitz. TSut ho met with a more determined resistance than 
^he had anticipated. Maria Theresa had at last been induced to 
withdraw her confidence’ from Charles of Lorraine, and the command 
of the Austrian army was entrusted to Daun. A bold attack might 
have crushed the Prussian for^s, but Daun adhered to the cautious 
tactics in which he excelled. (Advancing to the neighbourhood 9 f 
Olmiitz, he threatened Frederick’s communications with Silesia, and 
endeavoured in this way to compel him to raise the siege. Bufethe 
king obstinately persevered in his enterprise, until the deS^uction of 
an imjKjrtant convoy by Laudon, who fqunded a great reputation 
in this engagement, rendered it hopelesy On the 1st of July he 
quitted Olmiitz, and marched into Bohemia and thence to Silesia. 
This march, which he conducted in the face of a vastly superior 
forces and without disaster, must be regarded as one of his greatest 
military achievements, ^ut he had failed to carry out the plan he 
had formed, and this failure forced hiiSf to accept the English 
subsidies, which he had hitherto hoped to a ispense w^th.^ 

The Prussian army was not allow^^^OTynTesTafterR arduous 
services. The Russians, having completed the conquest of Prussia, 
had occupied Poland, thus dealing a final blow to French influence 
in that kingdom, and now threatened to invade Brandenburg and to 
march upon Berlin. To oppose them there were no troops except 
those which, under Lebwald, had held Pomerania against the Swedes, 
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and which were now commanded by Dohna. jQ^rederick determined 
to march in person against the Russians who were besieging 
^ Cttstrin. His intimate knowledge of the^^coiintry served him in 
good stead, but he found the enemy more formidable than he had 
^^^anticipated. At Zoi^dorf a great battle was fought on the 25th of 
^August. The Russians were badly led, but they fought with dogged 
courage, and it was only tk® great superiority of the Prussian 
r^bavalry under Seydlitz tha^ decided the day after ten hours’ hard 
fighting. (The Prussians^liad suffered great losses, but they had 
M^^ined thmr object. Fermor retreated to Poland and gave up all 
idea of co-operating with the Swedes. Brandenburg was secured 
from invasion on this side^ 

No sooner had Frederick 6vercome one danger than he had to face 
another. Daun had taken advantage of his absence to enter 
Lausitz, and had received orders to crush Prince flenry of Prussia 
and to recover Dresden. He was to be assisted by the army of the 
Empire, of which Hildburghausen had surrendered the command to 
the prince of Zweibriicken. A second Austrian army under Harsch 
had entered Silesia and invested Neisse and Cosel. Daun’s 
invincible sluggishness allowed the favourable moment to escape. 
By a march of marvellous rapidity Frederick was able to join his 
brother before the decisive blow ha l been struck. A series of 
manoeuvres followed, in which Frederick sought to entice Daun irom 
his impregnable position at Stolpeu. At last after a month’s 
inactivity Daun left Stolpen on the 5th of October, only to occupy 
an equally strong position at Kittlitz. ^josing all patience at the 
delay, and anxious to decide matters bwore the Silesian fortresses 
could be taken, Frederick disregarded the advice of his generals, and 
^C,xposed his troops under the Austrian camp by the village of 
Hnnhkirnh. Daun was not slow to take advantage of the opportu- 
'mity given him, and attacked the enemy in the early morning. 
Although taken by surprise, the Prussians fought with desperate 
;L5»dourage, and it was only after encoring great losses that the 
^^ustrians could claim the victory, ^s regards results, the battle 
was more advantageous to Frederi ck than DaimS The latter thought 
that he had done enough if he deluded the fTussians from Silesia. 
But Frederick, who re-formed his army with great celerity, deter- 
mined on a bold move when he found that Daun declined to follow 
up his success. Marching right round the Austrians, he hurried off 
to Silesia, and forced Harsch to raise the siege of Neisse and 
Cosel. Meanwhile Daun had advanced upon Dresden, which was 
aefended with admirable skill by Schwettau. (gy another forced 
march Frederick re-appeared in Saxony, and Daun, giving up the 
enterprise as hopeless, retired into winter-quarters in Bohemia. '' 

2 E 
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The Prussian successes were completed by the repulse of the 
Swedish attack on Pomerania. 

§ 12. Frederick couli hardly have been so successful in 1758 but 
for the fact that he had nothing to dread from the French. This 
danger was averted by the successes of the allied army under Ferdi- 
mnd of Brunswick. After his first achievement in driving the French 
back to the Bhine, Ferdinand had rested for a time to recruit his 
exhausted troops. Meantime great effects were made by France 
to redeem the recent disasters. The experienced Marshal Belleisle 
was appointed minister of war, and he took great pains to reform the 
military administration. It was determined that Clermont should 
advance at the beginning of July to recover the lost territory. 
But Ferdinand was the first to move. Early in June he crossed 
the Rhine, and on the 26th he defeated the French at Crefeld, It 
seemed probable that the war would be transferred to the old 
battle-ground, the Netherlands. So great was the danger, that 
Maria Theresa released the French government from its engage- 
ment to send Soubise with a second French army into Bohemia. 
Soubise, with Broglie as second in command, now invaded Hesse- 
Oassel. The latter defeated the defending force at Sangershausen, 
and the province was once more occupied by the French. At the 
same time Clermont was superseded by the more capable de 
Contades. Ferdinand found it impossible to continue his advance, 
and in August he re-crossed the Rhine, followed by the French. 
The arrival of reinforcements from England enabled the prince 
to maintain a defensive attitude, and the campaign ended without 
either side gaining further advantages, Ferdinand had rendered 
conspicuous service to Prussia, and had established his reputation 
as a general. 

Meanwhile France had entirely lost that superiority at sea 
which had been obtained at the outbreak of the war, Pitt main- 
tained that his share in the continental struggle was wholly 
subordinate to the naval and colonial interests of England. He 
organised a series of attacks on the French coast which were very 
expensive in proportion to their results, but which were sufficiently 
galling to a gr^t power, and inflicted considerable damage on the 
French shipping. More important were&6 losses inflicted upon 
French commerce, and the interruption of'tlie connection between 
France and its colonies. But it was in the colonies themselves 
that the chief English successes were won. In India t he foun da- 
tions of were laid by Robert Clive, whoTooT the 

t*fi5oSr”8ettlement of Ohandemagore, and won a great victory at 
Plassy (July, 1757) over the Nabob Surajah Dowlah. In Madras 
a great effort was made to revive the French power by Lally 
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Tollendal, who was appointed commander-in-Kshief in 1758. He 
captured Fort St. David, the most important of the English 
fortresses, and razed it to the ground. But his overbearing temper 
alienated his colleagues, and his ignorant disregard of Indian 
customs exasperated the natives. He failed in an attack upon 
Madras, and in 1759^ the struggle was finally decided in favour of 

It was in the AmeiSn'mr that the greatest interest was felt 
both by English and French. In 1767 Montcalm with inferior 
forces had successfully defended Canada against General Loudoun. 
But Pitt*s accession to office entirely changed the aspect of affairs. 
Loudoun was replaced by Abercrombie, with whom were sent out 
Amherst, Wolf^j Howe, and other officers chosen for their abilities 
rather than their standing. In June, 1758, the fortress of Louisburg, 
with almost the whole of Cape Breton, was captured, and thus the 
way into Canada was laid open. Abercrombie was repulsed from an 
attack upon Ticonderoga, but this failure was more than made up for 
by the capture of Fo rt Duc^uesne (November 25), which received the 
name of Pittsburg." I'he loss of this fortress cut off the connection 
between the French territivies in Canada and on the Mississippi, 
and destroyed the greatest dahger that had threatened the English 
colonies. 

§ 13. The results of the year 1758 were summed up by Frederick the 
Great : “ Our campaign is ended, and neither side has gained anyA 
thing except the loss of many brave soldiers, the ruin of severaM 
provinces, the plundering and burning of several flourishing towns,’’)l 
A French minister said the same thing in different words: 

“ Whether through ill-luck or through errors, the powers of a great 
league like ours have no advance to show for the last two years. 
This is as humiliating to us as it is honourable to our enemies.” 
The Prussian king had more than held his own. His defeat at Hoch- 
kirch had served only to show off his brilliant qualities as a leader 
and the sterling merit of his troops. Against the occupation of 
East Prussia by the Biissians and of Hesse by the French were to 
be set the retention of Saxony by Frederick, the conquest of the 
Westphalian bishoprics by Ferdinand of Brunswick, and the 
colonial successes of the English. Of the allies the greatest sufferer 
was undoubtedly Prance, which had the least interest at stake, and 
which had in fact been involved in the European war by the mere 
whim of an incompetent king and his mistress, f The French 
treasury was empty, and the loss of colonial trade made it especially 
! difficult to refill it. It was no wonder that these considerations had 
a depressing effect upon the chief minister, Bemis, who had been a 
prominent agent in concluding the treaty of Versaill^^Through^ 
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out the year he had insisted upon the necessity of making peace. 
But Maria Theresa and Kaunitz refused to listen to such a proposal, 
and their obstinacy carried the day with Louis XV. and Madame de 
Pompadour. Conscious that he was incapable of confronting the 
difficulties of the situation and that his vacillation was losing him 
his favour at court, Bemis petitioned that the ministry of foreign 
affairs might be entrusted to Stainville, the French envoy at 
Vienna, who had lately been created due de Ohoiseul. The 
request was granted, but Bemis soon discovered that he had 
introduced a rival rather than a colleague. In December he was 
not only removed from office, but banished from Paris, and Choiseul 
became chief minister. The new appointment was as unpopular 
among the Fr^mch people, who had always hated the war, as it was 
welcomed at Vienna. Choiseul was a native of Lorraine, his father 
was in the service of the grand duke of Tuscany, and his accession 
to office was regarded as a proof that the close alliance between 
France and Austria was to remain intact. But these expectations 
were not exactly fulfilled. Choiseul was too able and ambitious to 
follow slavishly the policy of Bernis or the wishes of Madame de 
Pompadour. While he was still envoy at Vienna, he had not 
disguised his conviction that the terms of the treaty of Versailles 
were far too favourable to Austria, and his first act as minister was 
to insist on its being revised. Kaunitz was naturally anxious 
to retain the old provisions, but he was compelled to authorise 
Stahremberg to open fresh negotiations. The result was the 
conclusion of two new treaties, one public and the other secret, 
which were dated the 30th and Slst December, 1758, but were not 
really signed until March, 1759. By them the former secret treaty 
was altogether abrogated, (and t^^^ France freed itself from the 
obligation not to make peace imtil Silesia and Glatz had been 
recovered. (At the same time France engaged to do all in its 
power to assist in the recovery of these provinces, and to continue 
the payment of subsidies to Austria and its allies. Nothing was 
said of any further partition of Prussia in favour of Saxony or 
Sweden^ Neither party was to conclude a separate peace with- 
out the other. The scheme of dividing the Netherlands was 
abandoned. At the same time the family alliance between the 
Hapsburgs and Bourbons was strengthened by an agreement that 
J^he archduke Joseph should marry a princess of Parma, and that the 
B^nd archduke, who was destin^ to succeed his father in Tuscany 
should marry a Neapolitan princess. The new terms were more 
equitable than those of 1757, but the advantage was still decidedly 
on the side of Austria. France was bound to continue its exhaust- 
ing efibrts in a continental war which ruined its colonial power and 
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the object of which was to make acquisitions for Austria. It was 
impossible even to come to terms with England without the 
consent of the empress-queen. It was no wonder that the Austrian 
alliance was cordially detested by the French, and that the continu- 
ance of the war weakened the hold of the monarchy on its subjects. 

§ 14. Successful as Frederick had been, the prospect of affairs in i 
1759 was by no means encouraging. His territories were so com -^ 
paratively small that victory was far more exliausting to him than 
defea t was" to hiFehim iea^^q"^^ l^raise Kslffm^ ^ 

oldliiumBers^but the new recmits were by^nq^means equaPfoT;fie 
vdter ahs ’^e' TiiOo^ Tfie military superiority of the Krhssian 
troops was a thing of the past ; his own genius and the ability of 
the officers he had trained were the only advantages left. And he 
was in serious st ^ftits for wapt of rngp ov. His father’s hoards fia3* 
long been consumed, the English subsidies and the ordinary taxes 
were insufficient to defray his enormous expenses. To raise supplies 
he had to resort to the debasement of the coinage, and other 
measures which could only be excused by extreme necessity. In 
1759 he realised for the first time. that it was impossible for him 
to act on the offensive. He must wait for his enemies, and then do 
all in his power to resist invasion. But he allowed himself one 
blow against the enemy. Prince Henry made a successful inroad 
into Bohemia, destroyed the Austrian magazines, and then turning 
into Franconia, ho drove the army of the empire back to Bamberg 
and Wiirzburg, whence he was recalled to the defence of Saxony. 
Daun had collected a large army with which he hoped to reduce 
Silesia, and, if possible, to recover Saxony, but he refused tc move 
until the Russians had advanced to the Oder, and for two months 
Frederick remained inactive on the Silesian frontier. 

Elizabeth of Russia had transferred the command of her arm>\. 
from Fermor to the inexperienced Soltykoff, who delayed the 
opening of the campaign till the summer. At last he marched 
from the Vistula through the unfortunate Poland, and at Ziillichau 
he crushed a detachment of Prussian troops under Wedell. (The 
JJugsians now laid siege to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and Frederick saw 
that he must march against them in person unless he wished to 
give up Brandenburg and Berlin to the enemy. Before he could V 
arrive, the Russians had been reinforced by 20,000 Austrians under ' 
Laudon, so that their numbers were now 80,000 to Frederick’s 50,000. 

In spite of his inferior forces the king did not hesitate to attack"^ 
their strong position at Kunersdorf (A ugust 12th, it firsi^-^ 

headlong valour oJ' tffl Wissians carried all before them, and 
the battle might have been won, if Frederick had only desisted from 
further hostilities. But he was determined to aimihilate the 
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enemy, and forced his exhausted troops to attack the last intrench- 
ments. (The attack was repulsed, and a well-judged charge of the 
Austrian cavalry under Laudon turned the defeat into an utter rouj^ 
Frederick, who had recklessly exposed his life on the field, was with 
difficulty induced to fly.) For a short time he fell into complete 
'"despair and even meditated suicide. But he was saved by the 
action of the enemy, (^'he Russians might have advanced into the 
heart of Brandenburg, but they thought that they had done enough 
for their allies, and determined to leave the completion of their work 
to Daun. Frederick soon foimd himself once more at the head of a 
considerable force, and the return of the Russians to the Vistula re- 
moved the most immediate danger that threatened him. The only 
direct result of the battle of Kunersdorfwas the loss of great part of 
Saxony. There were no troops to defend the province, and the 
imperialists had no difficulty in compelling Leipzig, Torgau, and 
even Dresden to capitulate. The Prussians hastened to repair these 
losses, but they were unable to take Dresden, which Daun imder- 
took to defend. To harass the Austrians, Frederick sent 12,000 men 
under Finck to cut off their ogmmunications with Bohemia. The 
expedition was as unlucky as it was ill-judged. Daun surrounded 
Finck's troops with vastly superior numbers, and forced him to 
capitulate at Maxen (November 2l8t). T^his was a final blow to 
Frederick, whom the events of 1759 had brought to the verge of 
ruin. 

, , ; , I IflQt was fortunate for Frederick that the war was more successful 
>in the west of Germany than in the eas^ Choiseul had conceived the 
sjold scheme of recovering the French colonies by invading England 
itself and by conquering Hanover. The latter project was foiled by 
Ferdinand of Brunswick. The French had two armies in the field, 

^ pne under Contades, and the other under the duke de Broglie, 
who had succeeded Soubise. Ferdinand determined to anticipate 
attack, and marched into Hesse against Broglie. But at Bergen 
(April 13th) he was defeated and compelled to retire into Westphalia. 
The two French armies were^now united, and their combined 
strength carried all before it. vj^in den was taken , and Ferdinand 
saw that the only way of saving Haji over was to fight a baj $ le« By 
masterly manoeuvres he enticed the enenlyTSTcTlhe l)pei3^^ 
and won a complete victory on the Ist of Augus^ The French only 
escaped annihilation through the extraordinary refusal of Lord 
George Sackville to lead the cavalry into action. For this conduct 
he was subsequently tried by court-martial and dismissed from the 
service, ^he battle of Minden secured to the allies the possession of 
g;eRtphff.lj^ ^p(^,fpythflr ppemtions dr ove th^ French from Hess^ 
Still more conspicuous was the"" failure of dt[oiae*i\*H nthar 
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scheme, the direct invasion of England. Never did the English 
vindicate their claim to navah supremacy more convincingly than in 
1759. The Toulon fleet was destroyed by Boscawen in the battle 
of Lagos (August 17), and three months later Hawke gained a still 
more complete victory over the Brest fleet off Quiberon (No- 
vember 20). But the greatest English success was jjift 
Quebe c, an enterprise which cost the life of the two rival com-^ 
raanders, and ^nTifralm. With the latter perished the lasti 

hope of maintaining Canada for Franc^ These disasters forced 
upon Choiseul the conviction that peace was an ahanlnfA 
It had been a great disadvantage to Prance ^Eaf lab help was to bo 
obtained from Ferdinand VI. of Spain. But in August, 1759, 
Ferdinand died, and the crown passed to Charles of Naples, who was 
married to a daughter of Augustus of Saxony, and who had never 
forgotten the way in which England had treated him during the' 
Austrian succession. He was also under an obligation to Maria 
Theresa, who had enabled him to leave Naples and Sicily to his 
younger son, whereas by previous treaties they ought to have 
passed to his brother Philip of Parma. These were substantial 
grounds for expecting that he would give cordial support to France. 
But, on the other hand, Charles III. was vividly impressed with 
the traditional hostility of the Bourbons to the Hapsburgs, and he 
resented the new French policy of alliance with Austria. It was 
unadvisable for a new king to excite the hostility of England, and 
Charles contented himself at first with offering his services as a 
mediator. Choiseul was anxious to conclude a separate treaty with 
England which should detach that power from the continental war. 
But Pitt, in his loyalty to his ally, rejected the proposal with 
decision. Prussia and England, however, proved their desire for 
peace by issuing a joint declaration at Eyswick (October, 1759) in 
which they suggested the summons of a European congress to settle 
all dispute. But the suggestion was taken as a proof of weakness, 
and Eussia and Austria refused to listen to it. Maria Theresa had 
to pay a heavy price for the faithfulness of her northern ally. The 
Czarina demanded some compensation for her exertions in the war, 
and Austria was compelled with great unwillingness to sign the 
Schuwalow treaty (March 21, 1760), by which Eussia was to retain 
permanent possession of Prussia proper and Danzig. This 
arrangement was in the highest degree irritating to France, which 
had always posed as the opponent of Eussian influence in northern 
Europe, and it threatened ru|n to the smaller powers on the Baltic, 
Sweden flgad Denmark. 

§ 16.^60 was the last great year of the war, the last in which 
pitched battles were fought and strenuous exertions made by the 
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various powers^ The main armies of Prussia and Austria had 
■mntered side by side in Saxony. As usual, Daun was inert and 
sluggish, and the campaign was opened in Silesia by his more active 
colleague Laudon. Laudon was opposed by one of Frederick’s 
favourite generals, Fouqu^, who left his position at Landshut on 
the approach of the Austrians. Frederick ordered him to hold the 
position at all hazards, and Fouqu^ obeyed with the blind obedience 
that was required of Prussian generals. The result was a disaster 
hardly inferior to that of Maxen. Fouqud’s troops refused to 
surrender, and fought with the courage of despair against three 
times their number (.lune 23). In the end they were annihilated, 
Fouqnd was captured, and Laudon was enabled to take the fortress 
of Glatz. But Breslau, which he next attacked, made a resolute 
i and successful resistance. CSilesia now became the chief scene of 
^hostilities.]) (a large Russian force crossed the Oder and entered the 
^'province. 2) QErfiderick himself hurried up from Saxony, and Daun 
followed hard upon him.^ A junction of the three hostile armies 
must have resulted in the loss of Silesia. But Frederick was saved 
by Dauii’s inactivity, which enabled him to fall upon Laudon and 
to defeat him at Liegnitz (August 16) before assistance arrived. 
^Jhe victory averted the danger for the moment. The king could 
march to Breslau, the Russians retired without effecting anything, 
and a junction was impossible. But Frederick’s position was not 
encouraging. A large force of Russians and Swedes were besieging 

Kolberg, the key of Pomerania, and an Austrian and Russian 

detachment had entered Brandenburg, marched upon Berlin, and for 
the second time levied contributions upon Frederick’s capital. And 
the campaign in Silesia had left Saxony undefended. This was 
taken advantage of by the imperial troops, who took the strong 
fortress of Torgau and almost drove the Prussians from the whole 
electorate. These dangers forced the king to quit Silesia, and again 
Daun, whose Fabian tactics were wholly unsuited to existing cir- 
cumstances, marched after him. But on the news of Frederick’s 
approach the enemy evacuated Berlin, and at the same time the 

garrison of Kolberg succeeded in repulsing the besiegers. 

^Frederick now turned fiercely upon Daun, who occupied an almost 
impregnable position near Torgau . and here the last pitched battle of 
t he war was fou^ M; (November 3). The Prussians stormed the 
^jfi'ronohments wM^evoted courage, but the tremendous cannonade 
of the Austrians forced them to retreat each time. Daun had even 
^sent tidings of his victory to Vienite, wEen Ziethen with the 
reserves joined Frederick, and a last assault was ordered. ("After a 
contest in which each side suffered terribly, the Austrian position 
was carried, and Daun retreated upon Dresden, where he went into 
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winter-quarters. "N The campaign had been exhaustive to all the 
combatants, but it had made no essential differences in their 
relative positions. Frederick had not been driven out of Silesia or 
of Saxony, but neither had the Austrian^ 

§ 17. (& western Germany the events of 1760 were equally inde- 
cisive. ^Ihe French under Broglie, the ablest of their rather inferior 
commanders, recovered their hold on the unfortunate province of 
Hesse-Cassel ; but all attempts to reduce Westphalia and Hanover 
were repulsed by the superior strategy of Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
who gained a small success at Warburg (July 31). CThe exertions 
of the French were absolutely resultless, except so far as they 
exhausted the resources of the government and made it more 
anxious to conclude a peace^ In the colonies England continued its 
uninterrupted, successes, and the surrender of Montreal (September 8w 
1760) and of Pondich4ry (January 26, 1761) finally establishecfo 
English rule in Canada and in India. QBut the most important^'; 
event in English history was the death of George II. (October 25,'^ 
1760) and the accession of his grandson, George III . The new king*> 
who had been brought up under the influence of his mother and of i 
her favourite Lord Bute, was anxious before everything to over- 
throw the Whig domination, and as a first step to get rid of the 

S nt ministry of Pitt and N e wcast le. To effect this it was 
ufeljniecessaTj^t^^ as t^e nation would not entrust 

its conduct to any one but Pitt. No immediate change was made in 
foreign policy, but from this time influences were at work which ha d 
a distinct influence on the coni^nental war^ ' 


lY. Conclusion of the War. 

§ 18. The winter was spent in discussing a proposal to hold a con- 
gress at Augsburg, but nothing came of it, and the war hod to be re- 
sumed. (All the powers were exhausted by the efforts they had made. 
Even Austria found it necessary to diminish its military establish- 
ment. general exhaustion is evident in the conduct of the 

various campaigns, which cease to have any notable importance. In 
Silesia Frederick held his own against an Austrian army under Laudon 
and the Russians under Buturlin. The two commanders found it 
impossible to agree, and the Prussians reaped the benefit of their dis- 
union. But in October Laudon succeeded in taking Schweidnitz, and 
this success enabled the enemy to take up their winter-quarters in 
Silesia. In Saxony Prince iPenry commanded for his brother, and 
contrived to hold his own without fighting a battle against Daun, 
whose caution seemed to increase as the war made on. In the west 
a great effort was made b^r the French, and Broglie was reinforced 
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by a second army under Soubise. The joint numbers were now 
nearly 160,000, but they made little progress. Ferdinand of 
Brunswick defeated, them at Bellinghausen and foiled all Broglie’s 
attempts to advance beyond Hesse. In the north the siege of 
Eolberg was recommenced by the Russians, who took the fortress in 
December after an obstinate defence, and thus established their hold 
upon eastern Pomerania. But they failed to reduce Stettin, and the 
advance of the Swedes was checked by the Prussians under Belling. 
In Jime, 1761, the English captured Dominique in the West Indies, 
and Belleisle on the coast of France. 

§ 19. Throughout the year negotiations had been carried on be- 
tween England and France. But Pitt’s dem nds were very exorbitant, 
and it was evident that he aimed at the complete annihilation of 
the French naval power. Choiseul now redoubled his endeavours 
to drag Spain into the war. Charles III.’s indignation against 
England had been constantly increasing, and in June the French 
envoy demanded on behalf of Spain the restoration of some prizes 
taken by the English, the acknowledgment of Spanish rights to 
the fishing in Newfoundland, and the withdrawal of English 
settlements from Honduras, These demands were rejected by Pitt, 
^nd in August (a new Family Compact was arranged between the 
.two Bourbon powers. It was agreed that Spain should declare war 
against England if peace were not arranged by May, and Prance 
and Spain guaranteed to each other their respecti ve poss esaLmsjS 
The existence of this treaty was suspected in England, and Pitt 
proposed to anticipate hostilities by declaring war against Spain, 
and by sending expeditions to Havannah and Martinique. But the 
enemies of the minister seized this opportunity to effect his 
downfall. The proposal was rejected by the council, and on the 
‘6th of October Pitt resigned. Newcastle remained nominally 
sprime minister, but Bute became the real head of the government. 
Circumstances, however, forced the minister to follow Pitt’s policy. 
In January, 1762, war was formally declared with Spain, which had 
already prepared an expeditio n into Portug al, ^he successes of 
the English arms were a s ^ril h^ MarBhT4‘ti§‘^\^ 

ih'Tb’eBmary, and in*^Ti^S^''HavanDSn was captured. English 
auxiliaries helped to expel the Spaniards from Portuguese territory. 
In Germany Ferdinand of Brimswick took the aggressive against 
the French, who were commanded by d’Estr6es and Soubise, drove 
them out of Hesse to the Rhine, and reccJvered Cassel. 

§ 20.(ln spite of these successes Bi^te clung obstinately to his 
desire for a peace, without which his ministry was insecure. He 
declined to continue the Prussian subsidies, and left Frederick f ace 
to face with th e European coalitio n^^ This desertion inspin^ 
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Frederick with a permanent distrust of England and its parliamen- 
tary constitution, (^e was only saved from destruction by a stroke 
of extraordinary good fortune^ On the 6th of January, 1762, 
Elizabeth of Buss ia died, and Peter of Holstein became czar as 
III. He had always been a devoted admirer of Frederick the 
Great, and he signalised his anoeRsi on hv breaking with Ausfaj^^d 
withdrawing his troops from SilesiaS JSoi content with this, he 
proposed a defensive and offensive alTiance with Prussia, which was 
concluded on the 6th of May. Without Russian support the 
Swedes were powerless, and they also made peace at Hamburg 
(May 22). For a moment the prospect was opened to Frederick 
of revenging himself upon his enemies. Leaving his brother to 
continue the war in Saxony, he marched into Silesia to attempt 
the recovery of Schweidnitz. The Russian troops under Czemit- 
scheff, which had so lately opposed him, now returned to his 
assistance. But these favouring circumstances were not of long 
duration. In less than six months Peter succeeded in alienating^ 
every class and every interest in Russia. His wife, Catharine, whoe 
had long aspired to rule, seized the opportunity of effecting a> 
revolution at St. Petersburg. Q)n the 9th of July Peter wasi 
deposed, imprisoned, and soon afterwards murdered^ Catha rine ^ 
ascended the throne, and naturally abandoned her husband’s policy, f 
The Russian troops were recalled, and Frederick was left once more 
to his own resources. But Catharine resolutely refused to renews 
the alliance with Austria, and accepted the peace which Peter had i 
arranged with Prussia. Frederick was more than a match for 
Austria alone. In October he forced Schweidnitz to surrender, and 
thus recovered some of the lost ground in Silesia, At the same 
time Prince Henry defeated the imperial army at Freiburg, and 
Prussian troops made another raid against the German states which 
had helped Maria Theresa, took Bamberg and Nuremberg, and 
terrified the diet at Ratisbon into making a formal declaration of 
neutrality. A truce was arranged both for Silesia and Saxony, and 
this practically terminated open hostilities. 

§ 21.Qieanwhile the negotiations between England, France andQ 
Spain had been hurried on and brought to a conclusion in November^, 
in the preliminaries of Fontainebleau, which were conve rted into “ 
the final E^||^p^|^on the 10th of February, 'SSiJSBS 

were extr^elv favou ^le EnglaTAhnt not so favouraBIeasThe 
events of the war would have juStfned or as might have been 
obtained if Pitt had been still in office. For instance,(21filuUAiJUll^ - 
th p Phili ppine Islands, which were captured before the preliminaries 
^wwe signed, were surrendered without any compensation whatever. 
The islands which were restored to France and Spain were more 
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valuable than those which were retained. Some of Bute s 
colleagues remonstrated against the way in which lawful advantages 
were thrown away in the determination to eifect a peace. But, 
with all deductions^he treaty was a triumph for England and 
marks a great era in the h i story of her maritim e and cdonial 
power. Prance restored Minorca, tte first and greatest 63P5er 
dHoquests, and surrendered the whole of Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
Cape Breton. The Mississippi was fixed as the boundary of English 
territory in the west, an d Spain purchased the restoration of 
Havannah by cedin g Flori da. The Spanish claim to share in the 
STe^Wira!^^ withdrawn, but Prance retained its 

rights. England kept Senegal, Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominique 
and Tobago, but restored to France Belleisle, Goree, Guadaloupe, ^ 
Martinique and St. Lucia. In India, all conquests made since 1749 
were restored, but the French possessions were to* be merely 
commercial factories, and they were forbidden to erect fortifications 
or to maintain troops. Dunkirk, an old bone of contention, was 
to be placed in the condition required by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapell^) 

^The treaty of Paris terminated the war in western Germany, as 
the allied army was broken up by the withdrawal of the English 
contingent^nd the French agreed to evacuate all their conquests. 
Prussia aSnd Austria were now left face to face, and it was obvious 
that peace could not be long delayed, (^aria Theresa could expect 
nothing but loss from the continuance of the war under existing 
conditions, and she was forced to abandon the scheme of reducing 
Prussia to powerlessness^ Augustus of Saxony was eager for a 
peace which should restore to him the electorate from which he 
had been excluded for six years, ^he diplomatists met at his 
castle of JHuber tsburg, where the treaty was signed on the 15th of 
February, 1763. Maria Theresa had demanded at first that she 
should retain Glatz, and that some compensation should be given to 
Saxony. But Frederick was determined not to sacrifice an inch of 
territory, and his iron will prevailed. The suggestion that the 
Jgrtifications of Glatz should be dismantled he also rejected. 
Ultimately the ^eaty restored matters exactly to their position 
\ )efore the war . ' TKereH'f esignM’aira t 

pr!wSc4.1yjfenewe3~^^ treafieT of BeHIh jtn^ D^ 

By a secret article Fredericlc pledged^hiiiifteiftiyglye”®^ 
election ^of a as King of Ji^.JBQinaBS. -To 

Augustus in. Frederi3E""promiie3^ to evacuate Saxony, and the 
'demand for compensation was droppecp 
(Erom a purely European point of view the great result of the 
war yna thg ... «»||[|]||| 
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the consequent establishm ent of a leaderd up^in^GflEinany. ^ 
This was entirely due to the marvellous endurance and militarjT 
genius displayed by Frederick, who had held his own against the 
three great powers of Europe and emerged from the struggle without 
loss, and with a well-merited reputation, ^ut regarding the war as 
an episode in the world’s history, its great significance lies in tlie 
dec ision of the qu arrel between England and France for the Kew 
World , iix, the... east an d .w^str" Thi^definitel^^^ of the 

English power in Inia and the exclusive assumption of North 
America by the Anglo-Saxon race, are events of the most far- 
reaching and stupendous importanc^ At the same time the English 
conquest of Canada prepared the way for another great event, the 
revolt of the American colonies, {^y removing all dangers from the 
French it destroyed the one great motive for dependence upon 
England, w hile the expenses incurred in the war necessitate d thosei 
schemes of taxation which proved the ultim^ occasion of lihe tS^oltrl 
There is one other result of the war which ought not to be over- 
looked, the _humiliation of Fran ce, which for a time los es its place 
among the erreat 4hft alienation of the Fre^TSaoSe 

frm was^TET^i^of 

Louis XV. and MadSme de Pompadour, and it is significant of the 
change of popular sentiment that this in itself was enough to make 
the war hateful to the nation. 
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EUROPE AFTER THE PEACE OF HUBERTSBURa 

1. Southern Europe and the Fall op the Jesuits.— § 1. Influence 
of Literature in the 18th century. § 2. OhoiseuPs ministry in 
France ; Madame du Barry ; fall of Choiseul ; the Parlement Maupeou ; 
death of Louis XV. § 3. Spain under Charles III. ; PombaPs ministry 
in Portugal ; expulsion of the Jesuits. § 4. Expulsion of the Jesuits 
from France and Spain; attitude of the papacy; suppression of the 
Order by Clement XIV. ; subsequent history of Spain and Portugal. 
11. Eastern Europe and the First Partition op Poland. — § 5. 
Austria after the war ; accession of Joseph II. to the empire. § 8. 
Frederick’s administration in Prussia. § 7. Policy of Catharine II. 
§ 8. Constitution of Poland ; question of the succession ; interests of 
the European states. § 9. Death of Augustus III.; election of 
Stanislaus Poniatowski. § 10. Russian supremacy in Poland ; proposal 
of religious toleration; Confederation of Radom ; reforms. § 11. 
Indignation of the Poles ; Confederation of Bar ; Russia at war with 
Turkey ; policy of Frederick ; Russian successes against the Turks, 
§ 12. Interviews between Frederick and Joseph II. ; Prussian proposals 
at St. Petersburg; the treaty of partition; treaty of Kutschuk 
Kainardji. III. The Bavarian Succession. — § 13. Aggressive 
policy of Joseph II. § 14. Extinction of the Bavarian line ; claims of 
Joseph II. ; opposition of Prussia ; treaty of Teschen. IV. Joseph II. 
AND the League of Princes. — § 15. Administration of Maria 
Theresa ; accession of Joseph 11. ; his domestic reforms ; his policy in 
Germany; discontent of the princes. § 16. Attitude of Prussia; 
alliance between Austria and Russia; Catharine’s aggressions in 
Turkey. § 17. Project to exchange the Netherlands for Bavaria ; the 
Furstenbwnd ; death of Frederick II. V. The Eastern Question, 
1786-1792. — § 18. Character of Frederick William II. of Prussia ; 
intervention in Holland ; treaties of the Hague. § 19. Relations of 
Joseph II. and Catharine II.; renewal of Russo-Turkish war; 
Hertzberg’s policy. § 20. The eastern war ; Sweden attacks Russia ; 
treaty of Werela. § 21. Prussia at the head of a great coalition ; 
question of war with Austria ; death of Joseph II. ; skilful administra- 
tion of Leopold II. ; treaty of Reichenbach ; treaties of Sistowa and 
Jassy. VI. The Second and Third Partitions op Poland. — § 22. 
Alliance of Poland and Prussia; reform of the Polish constitution; 
attitude of theaieighbouring states; the Confederation of Targowicz ; 
death of Lebpold 11.; the new constitution abolished. § 23. Catha- 
rine II. negotiates the Second Partition with Prussia ; indignation of 
Austria; diet of Grodno. § 24. Revolt of Kosfliusko; failure of 
Prussian intervention; Russia puts down the revolt; the Third 
Partition ; finis Pdoniss, 
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L Southern Europe anp the Fall of the Jesuits. 

§ l.f A period of comparative peace followed the treaties of Paris ' 
and fiubertsburg, and at the same time the history of Europe loses 
the unity that has characterised it since the formation of the great^ 
league against Louis XIV. England abdicates the commanding^ 
position which it had assumed under Pitt, and Its energies are 
absorbed in domestic questions, such as the Wilkes quarrel, or in 
attempting to suppress the rising liberties of the American colonies. 
On the continent the great powers divide themselves into two great 
leagues ; in the south the Bourbon states held together by the Family 
Compact, in the north and east, Russia, Prussia and Austria. In the 
north, the all-absorbing question is the succession to the Polish 
crown, which we must consider subsequently. In the south, 
historical interest centres rather in the men of letters than in 
political events^) In the fifteenth century, literature had for the first 
time become tTliving force, had broken through the trammels of 
mediseval ideas, and liad given birth to the Reformation. The idea 
of individual liberty then established had never been developed to 
its logical extent. With the Catholic reaction and the splitting up 
of the Protestants into rival sects a period of stagnation had set in. 
In most of the countries of Europe absolute governments had been 
set up, and literature had become subservient and therefore degraded. 
In France there had been one conspicuous movement of opposition, 
that of Jansenism. But the Jansenists were only partially pro- 
gressive, and their opinions never emancipated themselves from the 
bonds of sect and class. One coimtry alone, England, had main- 
tained the struggle for liberty, and had thus preserved the indepen- 
dence ,of hterature. QVith ^^he E^ljsh philosophers, especially 
Hobbes" Locke, originated most cSMhe ideas which spread to 
France in the eighteenth centuiy and there became productive of 
vaat .political refiuJto It is impossible here to treat of the great 
philosophic movement which connects itself with the names of 
Volt£|,ire, Monj.eBq:^0»i.apd^ Roiiiaseau. QZjoltairg was the great 
distinctive teacher of the new school. In almost every form of 
literature he excelled his contemporaries, and in all his numerous 
writings he brought the keen edge of his satire to bear upon the 
ordinary conceptions of religion, politics, and society. The lesson 
for which posterity^ owes him gratitude is one which *he vindicated 
in practice as well as in theory, that philanthropy ought to be qua 
of the aims of government, that the welfare of the subjects is higher! 
than even the interests of a ruling family or the privileges of a clasy 
Mcmtesqmeu, in his Lettres Persanea, struck a vein of satire as 
effective though more genial than Voltaire’s, and in his Esprit dei 
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Lois he introduced the historical method of enquiry which was 
destined to prove the most powerful solvent of traditioi^^il jerrors. 
{'But the most influential teacher of the century was 6||||iiiii>^who 
|mspir^ men with a passion for the old free life of nature, and who 
developed as the basis of a liewngomal'brgahisation the theory of 
iHpbbes, that royal authority originated m a contract “between king 
|and people. The new spirit inspired by these writers found ready 
acceptance in the literary coteries that were so prominent a feature 
of Parisian society. In every department of learning their influence 
was visible. Buffon begins a new era in natural science. Condillac 
and Helvetius develop the philosophy of mind and morals. Diderot, 
d’Alembert and the Encyclopagdista apply the new doctrines to every 
subject. Of special practical importance are the advances made in 
political economy. The mercantile system, which had so long 
regulated the relations of Europe, received a fatal blow from the 
dteaching of Quesnai, Turgot, and Aam Smith. Nor was the new 
spirit confined to men of letters, ^redgjj^ojf Prussia, Catharine of 
l^ssia, and Joseph IJ., with a number of smdler sovereigns "and r. 
statesmen, prided themselves on being the leaders of a new ' 
movement. The attempt to force enlightenment upon their 
subjects by a paternal government was naturally not altogether 
successful, but it produced indirect results which were not without 
influence upon the subsequent course of history. Even in the states 
of southern Europe, where the Catholic reaction had fully worked 
^self out, the new ideas found at any rate temporary admission. 
vTheir most conspicuous achievement was the destruction of th e 
order of the Jesuits, the aggressive champions of Catholicism. In 
the last century the Jesuits had had to face a bitter and resolute 


attack from the Jansenists, and though they had emerged successfully 
from the contest, their credit and influence had been seriously 
impaired. The renewal of the onslaught in the eighteenth century 
was not solely due to the progress of enlightenment. The Jesuits ^ 
had mixed themselves up in commerce, had employed their influence j| 
to obtain privileges and monopolies, and had thus become possessed 
of enormous wealtl^ They had utilised their position as missionaries 
to acquire politicaf^wer m the colonies, and in some cases, as in 
Paraguay, they had formed a state in complete practical | 

dence of the home government. These commercial and colonial 1 
establishments brought them into collision with the secular power I 
even in countries where the desire for reform was altogether'* non- f 
existent 

^^TSe most important of the southern states were France and 
Spain, both ruled by Bourbon princes. Prance remained after the 
conclusion of the peace under the domination of Madame de 
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Pompadour and Chpiseu l, and when the kmg’s mistress died in 
1764, the minister^TpoSBon was unshaken. ^hoiseuFs great ambi- 
tion was to revive pnwpr so as to recover 

what had been lost to England during the war. Domes ti e' a ffftiro he 
3 K§gLjwilling to subordinate to foreign politics. But his designs^ofo- 
never destin^ed to be realised. As a minister he compares very 
"“lavourably with his immediate predecessors and successors, and 
personally he was honourable and patriotic, but he did very little 
for France. At home he was worried by the question of the 
Jesuits, and the incessant quarrels with the Parliament of Paris^ 
which fill up the history of France during the century. (The 
Parliament set itself in opposition to the unlimited exercise of the 
royal powef in taxation and in the administration of justice, and 
especially against the practice of arbitrary imprisonment by means 
But unfortunately its opposition was dictated ( 
by the interests, not of the people, but of the privileged classes, and i 
its success or failure was a matter of little moment to the bulk of. 
the people.J) Choiseul tried to compromise matters by making 
slight concessions, but the reconciliation was purely temporary. 
Abroad, France made two acquisitions of territory during his 
ministry. LorffliieJe ll in .tfi„tlie^crown on the death of Staxuslaus 
;^czinski ..in. .17.66, and in 1768 Genoa^ unable to put down the 
revolt of Pascal Paoli, sold Gorsiga to the French, who took posses- 
sion in the next year, after crushing the rebels with relentless 
severity. Soon afterwards Choiseul was deprived of office, and his 
fall marks a new degradation in the history of France. Louis XV. 
lost his wife, Marie Leezinska, in 1768, and after a brief period of 
remorse fell into worse debauchery than ever. His new mistress, 
Madame du Barry, was a degraded woman belonging to the lower 
classes, but she obtained complete ascendency over the brutalised 
king. Even the most submissive of French courtiers shuddered 
with horror at this novel infamy, and Choiseul’s pride refused to 
bend before the new favourite. On the 24th of December, 1770, he 
received a curt letter from the king dismissing him from all his 
offices, and ordering his immediate retirement to his estates. 

He was succeeded by a triumvirate, consisting of Maupeou, the 
chancellor, the Abb^ Terrai, minister of finance, and d’Aiguillon, 
who had charge of foreign affairs. Maupeou, the guiding genius of 
the government, neglected foreign affairs in order to put down 
discontent at home. His measures were characterised by brutality 
and resolution. L^s the Parliament of Paris continued its opposition 
to the royal wilV it was abolished, and the provincial parliaments 
shared the same fate^ A council of seventy-five nominees of the 
crown was appointed for Paris and received the nickname of the 

2 F 
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Parhmmt Maupem» To supervise the administration of justice in 
the provinces six conseils supdrieurs were created for the chief local 
centres. It is significant to notice that the liberal party hesitated 
whether to deplore or welcome the change. Voltaire and some of 
his associates approved the action of Maupeou. (^'he Parliament 
had been a close privileged institution, and its members held office 
by the payment of a recognised bribe. The new judicial system, 
if less independent, was more prompt in action and less expensive. 
On the other hand, the mass of the people felt, and felt rightly, 
that it was better to have some restraint upon the royal power even if 
that restraint was often exercised from selfish motives^ Louis XV. 
had entirely lost the popularity that had once given him the 
name of the Bim-aime. His death was now as eagerly desired as 
his life had been in 1744. His son, a gloomy reactionary, had died 
in 1765, leaving three sons, all of whom subsequently came to the 
throne as Louis XVI., Louis XVIII., and Charles X. On the 10th 
of May, \774, Louis XV.’s death gave the crown to his eldest grand- 
son, and. relieved^France of one of the most worthless kings the 
world has seen. ^‘‘He had lived 64 years, and reigned 59 ; he had 
passed his life in destroying little by little the prestige which the 
two great Bourbon kings, Henry IV. and Louis XIV., had given 
to modem royalty, a prestige already much weakened in the old age 
of Louis the Grand.’* 

§ 3. The throne of Spain had been occupied since 1759 by 
Charles III., who had learned to rule in his previous kingdom of 
Naples, and who carried with him the affection and respect of his 
former subjects. Charles was by no means a partisan of the new philo- 
sophical ideas; he was a devoted adherent of the church, but at the 
same time he had an exaggerated idea of the royal power and a firm 
determination to maintain and advance it. In Naples, with the help 
of his minister Tanucci, he had restricted the exercise of the papal 
supremacy,* forced the clergy to contribute to the taxes, and struck 
a blow at the feudal system which had so long flourished in the 
kingdom. When the death of his half-brother, Ferdinand VI., 
gave him the Spanish crown, he left Naples to his third son, 
Ferdinand IV., and entrusted the government during the minority 
to Tanucci, who carried it on on the old lines. Tin Spain, Charles III. 
continued the same policy of putting an €nd to those exclusive 
privileges and pretensions, whether of the church or the nobles, 
which stood in the way of royal absolutism. It was this which 
brought him into collision with the J esuits, whom he would other- 
wise have been unwilling to attack.^ 

But the first blow £^ainst the order had already been struck in a 
state which they had learnt to regard as their special property. 
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Under John V. (1706-1750) Portugal had fallen into complete 
insignificance. The wealth produced by its commerce passed 
mostly into the hands of the English. The government was carried 
on by ecclesiastics, the people were slaves to the grossest supersti- 
tions. John’s successor, Joseph I, (1750-1777), was not a whit 
more enlightened than his father. On the ^ntrary, be was absorbed 
in vicious pleasures, and left the cares of government altogether to 
a minister who would have obtained a great reputation in history if 
he had belonged to one of the more important states. This was 
Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho, better known by his later title of the 
Marquis de Pombal. He obtained such complete ascendency over 
the feeble character of the king that he became absolute despot at 
Lisbon, ^e employed his power to introduce the most thorough 
reforms into e^ery department of government, and he enforced them ^ 
by means that stand in complete contrast to the liberal spirit in ^ 
which they were conceived^ The’great obstacle in his way was thei 
opposition offered by the privileged classes, the nobles and clergy,] 
and especially by the Jesuits, who had become all-powerful under k 
the late kin^ The first opportunity for attacking the order arose - 
from events in South America. By a treaty in 1750 Spain and 
Portugal agreed to exchange their respective colonies of Paraguay 
and San Sacramento. The Jesuits, who had made themselves ^ 
absolute masters of Paraguay, were bitterly hostile to the transfer, 
and induced the Indians to oppose it with arms. The result was a 
war which lasted several years, and it was not till 1756 that the 
resistance of the natives was crushed. The expense which this 
entailed upon the Portuguese government naturally exdted enmity 
against the order which was responsible for the war. ^t the same 
time the Jesuits encouraged the popular discontent r&used by the 
domestic reforms of Pombal^ The minister resolved on their des- 
truction. In 1757 the Jesuits were forbidden to approach the court 
without leave, and in the next year they were prohibited from 
trading, preaching, and the confessional. Both parties appealed to 
the pope, but Benedict XIV. died before he had arrived at any 
decision. His successor, Clement XIII., was a devoted adherent of 
the Jesuits, and Pombal would hardly have succeeded as he did if 
terror had not given him the unconditional support of the supersti- 
tious Joseph I. In September, 1758, as the king was returning 
(rom a visit to the wife of the Marquis of Tavora, he was fired upon 
and wounded. For three months an enquiry was conducted 
apparently without success. Sudddhly all members of the two 
great families of Tavora and Aveiro were seized, and In their papers 
evidence was supposed to be found of a conspiracy against the king 
and minister. The Jesuits were implicated in the conspiracy, and 
• 2 p 9 
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when the nobles were put to death application was made to the 
pope to permit the trial and punishment of the priests. ^As 
Clement XIII. hesitated to give the desired permission, Pombal 
took the decisive step of ^ei^^igigjgJ^the Jesuits and transporting 
them by sea to givit a Veo^^GaT^wliere they were left to be main- 
tained at the pope’s expen8e^(Sept. 1769). ^^e property of the 
society was confiscated, andthis act was followed by a complete 
breach between Portugal and Rom^. Those Jesuits who had been 
imprisoned for complicity in the plot were tried, and Father 
Malagrida, a fanatical enthusiast, was executed in 1761, Pombal 
employed the Inquisition in the interests of the crown, and was thus 
led to prolong the existence of an institution which otherwise he 
would nrobably have suppressed. 

§ 4.QIeanwhile the example of Portugal had been foUowed by other 
countries^ A great scandal was caused by the bankruptcy of La 
Valette, the head of a great Jesuit establishment at Martinique^ 
who had involved himself in considerable mercantile undertakings 
Tlie credit of the society was immensely shaken by this affair, ana 
Venice and Genoa at once took steps to restrict their privileges. 
Qn France the Parliament of Paris undertook to revise the consti- 
tutions of the order, and in 1761 issued edicts condemning them as 
inconsistent with the laws of the realm^ The provincial parlia- 
ments took the same line, and were supported by the influence of 
Choiseul and Madame de Pompadour. Clement XIII. tried in vain 
to stay the storm, and the efforts of the orthodox party headed by 
the dauphin were equally fruitless, (jn 1764 a royal edict was 
issued which abolished the Jesuits in France.J) 

Clement XIII. answei:ed this edict by issuing the bull Apos- 
tolicum pascmdi munus, which renewed the confirmation of the order 
and denied the truth of the recent charges. The only result of the 
bull was to intensify the opposition of the secular governments, 
which wore now reinforced by the support of ^pain . In 1766 a 
tax imposed by the finance minister Squillace provoked a rising in 
Madrid, and Charles 111. was compelled to satisfy the populace by 
dismissing the unpopular foreigner. This was a serious affront to a 
king, who held a high conception of his prerogative, and when the 
subsequent enquiry pointed to the Jesuits as the authors of the 
revolt, CharWs devotion to the church was overcome by the desire 
for revenge. Qn April, 1767, an edict was issued which banished all 
Jesuits from the kingdom, and measures were at once taken to carry 
this into effectX The unfortunate fathers were crowded into ships 
and carried to Civita Vecchia. The jMDpe refused to receive them, 
and it was not until two months of hardship had elapsed that 
Choiseul allowed them to land in Corsica. The Bourbon states in 
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Italy followed the example of Spain, and the Jesuits were expelled 
from the Two Sicilies and from Parma. 

Pombal now proposed that the various states should combine to 
force the hand of the pope, and a rash act of Clement XIII* gave"' 
additional weight to his representations. The weakest of the hostile ^ 
powers was Parma, which, since the death of Don Philip in 1765, 
was governed by a French nobleman, du Tillot, as regent for the 
infant duke Ferdinand. The pope, as claiming to be feudal 
superior of Parma, excommunicated the duke and declared his 
principality confiscated. The insult to the house of Bourbon was 
promptly avenged. France seized Avignon and the Venaissin, 
while the Neapolitans invaded Beneventum. Q^n January, 1769, the 
ambassadors of Spain, Naples and France demanded the suppression 
of the order A Before he could give an answer, death removed the 
pope from tSe difficulties that had gathered so thickly round him. 
Great efforts were made by both parties to influence the new 
election, and the Jesuits nearly succeeded in carrying their candidate. 
Ultimately the choice of the cardinals fell upon Lorenzo Ganganelli, 
a moderate man who had declared for neither side, ^he new pope, 
who took the name of Clement XIV., hesitated for some years 
about his decision.^ On the one side was the persistence of the 
secular powers, on the other the undisguised threats of the vengeance 
which the Jesuits would take. (iJltimately the pope had to give 
way when Maria Theresa, orthodox as she was, declined to support 
the order, and Bavaria, the stronghold of Catholicism, expelled 
its members.^ In July, 1773, Clement XIV. issued a brief, sup- 
pressing the Jesuits, to the intense delight of the progressive 
party throughout Europe^ But Clement’s fears proved to be 
well-founded. In the next year he was suddenly seized by a 
fatal illness, and the symptoms left kittle doubt that he perished 
of poison. The “ fall of the Jesuits was not final. The reaction 
against the excesses of the Bevolution gave them before long a new 
lease of existence. . 

( gombal continued his reforming activity in Portugal until the 
deaS!^ Joseph I. in 1777, when the crown passed to his eldest 
daughter Maria, who had married her uncle Don Pedro. The 
minister who had rendered such services to his country was 
dismissed, and persecuted by hostile accusations till his death in 
1782. The new government adopted a reactionary policy, and Por- 
tugal relapsed into its former lethargy. In Spain the reforms of 
Charles III. were more moderate and therefore more lasting. Two 
ministers belonging to the liberal party, Campomanes and Florida 
Blanca, governed the state during his long reign, and after his death 
in 1788 the latter retained his power for four more years. The 
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outbreak of revolutionary violence iu Paris was fatal to the 
cause of reform in other coimtries. 


11. Eastern Europe and. tub First Partition of Poland. 

§ 6.^!jhe policy of Maria Theresa and Kaunitz was unaltered by the 
disasters of the Seven Years* War. They continued to uphold the 
alliance with France as the only secure means of counterbalancing 
Prussia. But Austria had suffered one very severe loss in the 
, 4^fection of Russia. All attempts failed to induce Catharine II. to 
adopt the same attitude as Elizabeth had done. This compelled 
Austria to desist from its projects of aggression and revenge, and to 
"^direct its efforts to avoid the outbreak of a new wan^ In 1764 the 
archduke Joseph was unanimously elected King of the Romans, all 
difficulties having been removed by the withdrawal of Prussian 
opposition. In the next year the emperor Francis I. died suddenly. 
He had been kept in the background by the superior qualities of his 
wife, and had distinguished himself only in reforming the Austrian 
finances, a task for which his business capacities and tastes adrni* 
rably fitted him. (Joseph now became emperor, and was appointed 
by his mother joint-ruler of the Austrian states^ His younger 
brother Leopold succeeded to the grand duchy of Tuscany. From 
this time the administration at Vienna loses much of its unity. 
Maria Theresa, as she grew older, became more orthodox and con- 
servative, and more disinclined to commit herself to an energetic 
foreign policy. Joseph , on the other hand, was an ardent champion 
of the new id^s, eagei: for religious toleralion and domestic 
reforms, and ambitious to increase the power that had fallen to 
him.^ 

§ 6: In Prussia the great problem which Frederick had to solve 
after the peace of Hubertsburg was to repair the ruin that the war 
had ’brought upon his kingdoni^ He grappled with the difficulty 
with characteristic energy, and Ine centralised administration which 
he had established gave him great advantages in carrying out the 
work. Fortunately he had avoided running into debt, and had even 
collected money for a new campaign should it be necessary. Re- 
gardless of the lessons of the new })olitical economyAe employed 
his capital in subsidising industry of all kinds, and he tSok stringent 
measures to restrict both the exportation of raw produce and the 
importation of manufactured goods, so as to make his country self- 
supporting.^ His policy was wonderfully successful within certain 
limits, and IPrussia owed to him the revival if not the creation of its 
industrial prosperity.^ But he could never have done this if he had 
not been careful to maintain the peace of which the country stood 
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in such earnest need. To insure peace It was necessary to keep bis 
army on a footing that would inspire respect, and to raise supplies 
for this purpose he incurred great unpopularity by imposing an 
excise and by introducing French offimals to organize and collect 
the tax. But he also needed allies, t^mnce and Austria were sus- 
picious and their friendship was not to be relied uponj^ England 
was distrusted by Frederick ever since Bute had succeeded in ousting 
the ministry of Pitt, and moreover England had withdrawn to a 
great extent from continental politics. It was therefore a great 
relief to the king when Eussia proffered her support. He eagerly 
accepted the overtures made to him, and was willing to risk con- 
siderable sacrifices to maintain an alliance on which the security of 
Prussia and the duration of peace equally dependec^ 

§ 7. In spite of the ease with wMch the revolution of 1762 had ^ 
been accomplished, Cathari ne II. was far from feeling secure upon ^ 
the Eussian throne. She was nnxious tQ carry out thpse^efpri^, 
religious and political, whmh had roused such a storm agmnst her 
husband. The result was wide-spread disaffection, and the foreign 
envoj^reported that the new government was not likely to last long. 
But Catharine had gained over the soldiers, and she took prompt 
measures to check a rising. The unfortunate Iwan VI. had been < 
imprisoned ever since 1740. Advantage was taken of a conspiracy 
for his release to put him to death, and thus a pretender whose 
birth made him formidable was removed, ^ut Catharine was fully 
conscious that her position, as a foreigner, could never be really safe 
until she could identify herself with the hopes and aspirations of 
the national party.^ For this end she reverted to the ambitious 
schemes of Peter the Great and endeavoured to distract the atten- 
tion of her subjects by a vigorous policy of aggrandisement. 
Eussia had suffeied less than the other combatants in t he w ar, and 
was now the most powerful state of northern Europe. It was 
Catharine’s task to make this power felt and recognised, and she 
perceived that this could. _ best be a ccomplished b.v( ^ alliance with 
Prussia. France was the old opponent of Eussianfnfluence in the 
north, and though this dntyJiad b^en recently neglected^ 

UP doubt_thatJt would be retumedjQow that the connection mth 
Eussia had been severed. Ta„ alliance t^t 

existed between the Bourbon states and Austria, wHcE h^ been 


cemented by several intermarriages. 


jtwem^Augiia* Prqsria a^i 


8/iSipivot on which the relations of the eastern states turned at 
^sjJ^iod was the for^^ The time had long passed 

since Poland had been an object of terror to its German nei^bours. 
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Tt.R <l<ys1^yift wfl.fl ^ | n^e in the first place to i fitemal aparchv. The govern- 
.^paent was nominally a monarchy, but really arepuERc, in which the 
nobles had a monopoly of power. There was jp^Qjjdddlfi class to 
act as a link between the nobles and the crowd of oppressed and 
powerless serfs. The constitution, such as it was, rested upon a 
triple basi s ; the elective character of the monarchy, which enabled 
“iSe nobles to make their own terms with the king of their choice ; 
the l^erum veto^ by which a single noble could frustrate the 
.decisions of the diet; and the right o f confederation, which au- 
^ thorised any number of nobles to combine to effect an object, if 
necessary, with sTips. N^Jbe disorder to which such institutions 
naturally ga^e rise W6re complicated by r eligious differences. In 
the latter part of the 16 th century Poland had become the northern 
centre of the Catholic reaction, and from that time orthodoxy had 
been maintained by rigid persecution, j In 1733 a decree was passed 
which declared all non-Catholics iifCapable of holding any office or 
even of sitting in the diet. The “ dissidents,” as they were called, 
consisted of two chief classes, the Protestants in the western 
districts, and the adherents of the Greek Church in the east near 
the borders of Russia. Both had been treated with equal injustice 
by the dominant sect, and their complaints had given frequent 
excuses for intervention on the part of foreign powers. CPor two 
generations Poland had been ruled by members of the Saxon house, 
Aug ustus II. and III. If another member could obtain the 
succession, the crown might possibly be rendered hereditary. But 
in Poland itself there was a strong feeling against perpetuating the 
Saxon connection^and it was also certain that too many foreign 
interests were involved for the matter to be regulated as a purely 
domestic question for the Poles. 

Perhaps the interest most directly involved in the fate of Poland 
was that of Pruss ia. Frederick, though he had few religious convic- 
tions, had fouiSr it advantageous to follow the example of his father, 
and to pose as the champion of Protestantism. Qle was therefore 
jfc he natura l ally of a large number of the Polish dissidents, and was in 
fact bound by treaty to support them. Again, Saxony was the 
rival of Prussia in northern Germany, and the two states had recently 
been engaged in a bitter quarrel. It was a natural wish of Frederick’s 
hi4>revent his neighbours from obtaining hereditary possession of 
the Polish isrown. But he had still more vital interests at stake. 
Prussia, the territory from which his kingdom took its name, the 
modern East-Prussia, had been a Polish fief ; and though it had 
been freed from dependenc e by the Great Elector, it w as cut-o ff 
fom.Bra.ndeuhi«^4>jr t^hft n opaiderable prqvirine of P olish-Pniaaia on 
^be^Wfitern sjde o f the Vistul^^ The result of this separation was 
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clearly manifest in the recent war, when it had been utterly 
impossible to defend East Prussia against the Bussians, and but for 
Elizabeth’s death the province might have been annexed to the 
empire of the. Czars. (^It was urgently necessary for Prussia to 
obtain possession of the intervening territory, and Frederick was 
from the first eager to arrange a partition of Poland by which he 
c ould mak e the^ acquisitio^.M^ exciting alarm and je alousy . 
But, as matters stood, he could not take the initiative, and was 
compelled to fall in with the designs of Russia until the opportu- 
nity presented itself for effecting his own aims^ 

was almost as directly interested, and was more determined 
to execute its intentions. In the Seven Years’ War, Poland, in 
spite of its nominal neutrality, had served as a convenient base of 
military operations for the Russians. On the conclusion of the 
peace the troops were withdrawn, but Catharine determined to 
retain her hold on a province which had been so useful. This 
could no longer be done directly, but it could be made quite as 
effective by indirect means. rCatharine, like Frederick, wished 
to exclude the Saxon house from the throne. ^.Saxony, was the 
ally of Aus tria and France, the t j^wejs ..which were jealous 
of the progress of JRussiaj^ Moreover Catharine had already 
quarrelled with Saxony about Oourland, where she had replaced the 
exiled Biren, after expelling Prince Charles, one of the sons of 
Augustus III., who had been established by Elizabeth in 1769. 
Qler plan was to place a native ^wylpn the throne, who should be« 
bound to her by gratitude and by the need of support, and through* 
whom she could practically govern Poland.J)Qff possible, she would 
have preferred to annex the kingdom altogether Parts of Poland, 
White Russia, Black Russia and Little Russia, had once belonged 
to the territory of St. Vladimir, and the national party at St. 
Petersburg, which the Czarina was anxious to conciliate, was very 
eager for their recovery, ^ut Catharine was averse to a partition, 
and an annexation was ^possible without forcing on a new 
European war, so she was content to pursue the more moderate 
plan, and to wait for favourable circumstances to develop it.^ 

F^ranpe .had^at one time had ..a, strong party in Poland. A French 
prince had once occupied the throne, and seveml had as]p4red to the 
same place. Quite recently Louis XV. had entertained schemes for « 
obtaining the crown for the Prince of Conti. But these plans and 
the French party had been overthrown by the change of policy 
effected by Madame de Pompadour and Bemis. Q^lliance with 
Austria had compelled France to give up opposing me designs of 
Russia, and virtually to hand the kingdom over to the rival influeni^ 
The marriage of the dauphin to a daughter of Augustus III. had 
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looaght France into close connection with the house of Saxony, and 
it was now proposed to back up the efforts of that bouse to retain 
its bold upon Poland. Thus France placed itself in a wholly Mse 
and illogical position. Severing itself from its old friends, the party 
of reform, who wished to strengthen the monarchy and to abolish 
the libervm veto, it allied itself with the adherents of Saxony, the 
party of anarchy, who wished to perpetuate the old abuses and who 
arrogated to themselves the name of “ patriots.*J^ And this line of 
policy, when once taken up, was not pursued with the energy 
need^ to ensure success. Choiseul was too absorbed in the dream 
of regaining naval supremacy from England to pay proper atten- 
tion to affairs in Poland, and when he was at last aware of his error 
it was too late to remedy it. 

Aiistria acted in concert with France in support of the Saxon 
claims, and its conduct is open to the same criticism. But Maria 
‘TTheresa and Kaunitz were resolved not to sacrifice anything for 
their candidate. The first object of their policy was to avoid a war, 
the second to prevent a partition of Poland. As long as these 
were realised they were fairly satisfied to let Catharine have her 
own way about the election. The bold and decisive attitude 
assumed by Russia contrasts strongly with the vacillation of Austria 
and France. 

§ 9. In the midst of all the various schemes and intrigues Augus- 
tus III. died on the 5th of October, 1763. Catharine was already 
prepared with lier candidate, Stanislaus Poniatowski, one of her 
former lovers and a nephew of th^©_Czartori8kis, the lead^ 
sgn ti- Sa xo D- party. amon^ the.na^e „PQle&.,'in opposition to them 
was a strong party opposed to the establishment of Russian 
influence, and headed by Branitzki and Radziwill. They were 
inclined to put forward the new elector of Saxony, Frederick 
Christian, and he would have had the support of Austria and France. 
But in December, 1763, he followed his father to the grave, and the 
electorate passed to his son, Frederick Augustus, who was only 
thirteen years old, and whose election in Poland was impossible. 
There were two other sons of Augustus III., Xavier and Charles, 
but neither had a great following in the country, Branitzki him- 
self was put forward as a candidate, and his position as commander 
of the army gave him considerable advantages. But the party had 
ceased to be unanimous, and had now a very slight prospect of 
success. Some of the Poles offered to support Prince Henry of 
Prussia, but Frederick promptly refused to allow him to come 
forward. Meanwhile Russian troops had entered Poland to assist 
the Czartoriskis. Austria And France were provoked by this into 
issuing a declaration of their intention to maintain the freedom of 
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election (March, 1764). This was answered in the next month by 
the inclusion of a formal treaty between Catharine and Frederick. 
Ostensibly only a defensive alliance for eight years, it contained, 
secret articles by which the two sovereigns agreed to protect the 
^diSsident s, to maintain the Polish constitution intact, and to bring 
about the election of a native ;piast This practically settled the 
question. France was too far to interfere otherwise than by* 
diplomacy, and Austria was convinced that the sending of troops 
into Poland would force Prussia to take a similar step and rekindle i 
the war. The Czartoriskis were anxious to introduce reforms, and; 
especially to abolish the right of veto, but they were prevented 
by Catharine. The election was decided by the presence of the 
Russians, and on the 7th of September, 1764. Stanislau s Pq niatowski 
was unanimously chosen by a diet from which the vast majority of 
electors absented themselves.^ 

§ lOilThe election was a great triumph for Russia. The character 
of the new king, who was full of good intentions but weak and 
vacillating, seemed to ensure his remaining a submissive tool. 
Repnin, the Russian ambassador, acted as if he was the real ruler of 
the country, and he retained the troops in order to enforce his will^ 
Catharine was determined to carry one great measure, the enfran- 
chisement of the dissidents from all the disqualifications that had 
been imposed upon them. But the task proved even more difficult 
than had been anticipated. The mass of the Poles were fanatically 
Catholic, while Stanislaus and the Czartoriskis were eager to intro- 
duce constitutional rather than religious reforms. Now that the 
subservience of Poland seemed assured, Catharine was less im- 
willing to strengthen the kingdom by putting an end to anarchy 
than she had been before. But here the interests of Prussia were 
wholly opposed, and Frederick maintained that though Stanislaus’ 
intentions might be good, yet under his successors a reformed 
Poland might be a dangerous neighbour. Qjltimately Repnin 
declared that the dissidents must be made eligible to all offices, to 
the diet and the senate, but that no restiiction should be imposed 
on the lib&rum vet^ Stanislaus was obliged to comply against his 
will, and in the diet of 1766 he brought forward the question of the 
dissidents. The Russian proposals were so extreme as to provoke a 
storm of disapprobation. It might have been possible to obtain 
toleration for the , proscribed religionists, but to expect the Catholics 
to admit their hated opponents to a share in the making and 
administration of the laws was absurd. Frederick had already seen 
this, and had vainly urged the Czarina to moderate her demands. 
The diet was carried away by hostility to foreign intervention, and 
instead of granting concessions it dedded that all the old laws against 
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the diBsidents Bhould be maintained intact. The diet was at once 
dissolved (Nov. 30, 1766). 

Catharine was not in the least shaken in her determination by 
this untoward decision, but she perceived that other means must be 
found to carry it out. The Czartoriskis had proved themselves 
insufficient allies, therefore the reform must be effected without, 
and if necessary against, them. By its attitude in the question of 
constitutional changes Russia had practically espoused the cause 
of the patriots,” who wished to retain things as they were. By 
granting their wishes in this respect it might be possible to induce 
them to support the wishes of Russia. Repnin set to work to 
organise confederations of the dissidents in 1767. They were joined 
by a large number of the patriot party, who were led to expect that 
the Czartoriskis would be expelled from office and .that probably 
Stanislaus would be deposed. Qn Jime the smaller unions were 
combined into one general confederation at Rarlom under the 
leadership of Radziwill, who had been induced to come over to the 
Russian cause. The presence of Russian troops compelled the con- 
federation to accept an “ instrument,” by which they undertook to 
obtain complete religious equality for the dissidents, and requested 
Russia to guarantee the laws that should be made in the 
approaching dietj No pains were spared by Repnin to influence 
the elections by^ribes and intimidation, and the diet met in 
October. But the assembly was not inclined to accept the 
instrument of Radom unconditionally. It was now manifest that 
the Czarina did not intend to depose Stanislaus, and the patriots 
felt that they had been deceived. But opposition was overawed by 
Repnin, who promptly imprisoned the bishops and the leading mal- 
contents. The diet gave way, appointed a delegation to draw up 
the proposed reforms, and prorogued itself till it could receive the 
report, v^hen it met again in February, 1768, it was only to confirm 
the statutes which the delegation had prepared in the interval 
2rtmder Repnin’s dictation. The dissidents were to be placed on an 
espial footing with the Catholics as regards all political rights, inter- 
marriages were permitted, and all ecclesiastical disputes were to be 
decided by courts in which Catholics and dissidents were to be 
equally represented. At the same time new secular laws were 
drawn up for the constitution of Poland. In all matters of state 
the necessity of imanimity was retained, except in financial questions 
when a majority could decide. Some few reforms were introduced ; 
the right of a lord to put his serf to death was abolished, and 
tribunals were established to adjudicate between the two classes. 
The diet declared these laws to be perpetual and unalterable ; no 
change could be made even by a unanimous vote in the future, 
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On the 24th of February the diet, and with it the confederation of 
Radom, was dissolved. 

Olussia had for the moment carried matters with the strong hand, 
but the latter measures had been disapproved by Frederick. Now 
that Catharine had established her control over Poland it was her . 
interest to introduce such changes in the state as should make 
it stronger and more useful to herself. But Frederick had always 
maintained that Prussia could only be secure while Poland was 
weak. If this was true when the kingdom was subject to Saxony, 
it was still more so now that it had fallen under Russian domi- 
nation. His treaty with Catharine was only for eight years, and 
when they had elapsed it was quite possible that Russia might 
employ its ascendency in Poland to attack Prussia. 

§ 11. The hopes which the Russians had based upon the decision of ^ 
the diet proved fallaciousj[The wildest discontent prevailed in Poland^ 
The Prussian envoy at Warsaw sent the following report to Berlin : 
“ The guarantee of the constitution irritates the Poles even more 
than the toleration of the dissidents. They fear that they have 
become a province of Russia. They would submit to a foreign rule ; 
but Russia talks always of their rights and liberties, and then 
tyrannises over them; this is intolerable to them.” (In southern 
Poland the reaction was strongest, and there an enormous number 
of nobles formed the .cQnfederation of Bar, and swore to uphold their 
religion and their independence. The Russian troops which had 
begun to leave the country were recalled to put down the opposition, 
which they did with equal severity and success. But the Poles 
were not wholly dependent upon their own exertions. The rapid 
strides made by the Russian power had at last opened the eyes of 
France to the real significance of events in Poland, and Choiseul 
was now eager to repair the losses for which his negligence was 
partially responsible. Not content with encouraging the rebels in 
every way, he combined with Austria to urge the Turks into war 
with Russia, ^n July the Russian troops had pursued the confede- 
rates into Turkish territory and destroyed the town of Balta J^This 
occurrence forced the ^orte info \^^ and thus brought about TEe 
^ry result which Frederick had stnven to avoid. Hitherto he had 
watched the course of events with interest but without anxiety, now 
he strained every nerve to prevent the quarrel becoming a general 
one. Choiseul made overtures in Berlin with the object of detaching 
Prussia from the Russian alliance, but Frederick listened to them 
with something approaching to scorn. But at the same time the 
Austrian government, at French instigation, made advances to 
Prussia ; and it was arranged that an interview should fake place 
in 1769 between Frederick and the emperor Joseph. This held out 
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considerable advantages to the EDissia^Udng. His great desire was 
to separate Austria from France, and so form a substantial alliance 
'^tween Austria, Russia, and Prussia. This could only be effected 
by bribing the court of Vienna, and now for the first time the idea 
of a partition presented itself to him as a feasible plan^ In January, 
^769, he communicated to Solms, his ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
' the outlines of a scheme that had been suggested W Count Lynar, 
the negotiator of the convention of Closter-Seven.^^Austria was to 
help Russia against the Turks, and to receive as a reward Lemberg 
and the territory of Zips. Frederick himself was to have Polish 
Prussia and the protectorate of Danzig ; and Russia, as compensation 
for its military expenses, was to take the adjacent part of Poland. 
The project, which Frederick himself described as “chimerical,” 
was coldly received by the Russian minister, Panin, and was allowed 
to drop. ) 

(By £!iis time the Turkish war had broken out'J^ ITie Sultan, 
Mustafa HI., was opposed to intervention in Poland; but his 
hand was forced by a rising in Constantinople, and he declared war 
against Russia in October, 1768. Hostilities were not commenced 
till the next year, and they never assumed considerable proportions. 
The Turkish army was in the last stage of inefficiency, and the 
Russians, who were wholly imprepared for war; were little better. 
Galitzin, an incompetent commander, defeated the grand vizier, and 
took Khoezim after his first attack had been repulsed. His successor, 
Romanzow, “ the Russian Turenne,” acted with greater energy. He 
drove the Turks from Moldavia, and in 1770 he occupied .Wallachia, 
won a great victory over vastly superior numbers at Kaghul, and 
advanced into the Crimea. At the same time a Russian fleet 
appeared in the Mediterranean with the avowed intention of 
restoring Greece to independence. But the admiral, Alexis Orloff, 
mismanaged the expedition. After encouraging the Greeks to rebel, 
he left them to the horrors of a Turkish revenge, and sailed towards 
Constantinople. A victory over the Turkish fleet gave him posses- 
sion of Chios and other islands of the Archipelago, but he refused, 
in spite of his English officers, to attempt the passage of the 
I Dardanelles. So far from being able to assist the Poles, the Turks were 
reduced to the greatest straits, and were compeUed to think seriously 
1 of peace. In Poland the Russians had easRy crushed the confede- 
j rates of Bar and re-established their hold on the kingdom. Wher- 
ever their authority failed to reach, the greatest anarchy prevailed, 
and Austria took advantage of this to take possession of the terri- 
tory of Zips, to which it could advance ancient but not very valid 
claims. This act was resented at St. Petersburg, and was pro- 
ductive of not unimportant results. 
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§ 12. Meanwhile Joseph had paid Frederick the proposed visit in 
October, 1769, at Neisse in Silesia. The place was well suited for an 
interview which was intended on the part of Austria to express its 
final renunciation of the province for which so much blood had 
been shed. Both king and emperor were favourably impressed with 
each other, but the meeting had no great political results. It was 
an indirect advantage to Frederick, inasmuch as it raised the value of 
his alliance in the eyes of Russia, and the renewed treaty which 
was arranged before the end of the year contained stipulations more 
favourable to Prussia than had ^en secured in 1764, In the 
autumn of 1770, Frederick paid his return visit to the emperor at 
Neustadt, and at this interview, whfeh was politically much more 
important than the former one, Kaunitz was present. ( The great 
subjects of discussion were the affairs of Poland and the Turkish war. 
No definite agreement was come to, but Kaunitz undertook to state 
clearly the xiews-aiuLintentions of Austria. The successes of the 
Russian arms had excited well-founded alarm in Vieni^. It would 
be intolerable if the Russians were allowed to establish themselves ^ 
in MoldAvia aud ‘^llach.i9< on the very frontiers of Austria. 
^Kaunitz declared that any attempt to do this would force Austria 
into war, which he and Frederick wished to avoid. This was the 
point at which Austrian and Prussian interests converged. Both 
powers were eager to arrange a peacejand it was hailed as a 
fortunate coincidence that during the interview letters arrived in 
which the Porte solicited the mediation of Austria and Prussia, 
Frederick undertook to communicate the views of Austria to 
St. Petersburg, and to support them by his own influence. This*^ 
important negotiation was entrusted to Prince Henry of Prussia,^ 
who arrived in St. Petersburg in October, 1770. It was this embassy ^ 
that originated the scheme of partition as the best practical methods 
of solving the difficulties. Catharine, referring to the Austrian occu- 
pation of Zips, remarked that everyljpdy seemed able to take what 
they liked in Poland. From this time the arrangement of a parti- 
tion became the chief object of diplomacy. (\t was necessary, in 
order to secure peace, that Russia should resign its Turkish conquests. 
For this moderation it could only be compensated at the expense 
of Poland. Prussia, as we have seen, had obvious motives fw 
desiring the acquisition of Polish Prussia, which could be taken asi 
repayment of the subsidies paid to Russia. Austria could best bet 
satisfied with a share of the booty^ 

The practical advantages of ^ partition a^e obvious, and from 
what has gone before it is equally obvious that no one can be 
specially accused of having suggested it. The scheme was in the 
air, and had been so for a long time. John Caaimtr had prophesied 
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this fate for Poland more tlian a century ago. Frederick, ever since 
his acoession, had looked forward to it as a dream which he could 
hardly hope to realise. Even France, which afterwards made the 
loudest outcry about the injustice of the transaction, was not with- 
out responsibility. Choiseul had definitely offered to Frederick 
Courland and Ermeland as the price of his desertion of the Russian 
alliance. Qt is none the less true because it has become a common- 
place that Poland deseiwed no better fate. Its anarchical constitu- 
tion could not be regarded as a domestic mattar, because it invited 
and practically compelled the intervention of its neighbours. It 
had become a firebrand in the midst of Europe, ^d the other powers 
were justified in taking measures to suppress it^ 

These considerations may be regarded as justifying the partition 
itself, but hardly the means which were adopted in carrying it out. 
For nearly two years the negotiations went on, and finally resolved 
themselves into a scramble for the largest share of the booty. The 
chief burden of the diplomacy fell upon Frederick, who had the 
, greatest interest in arranging a permanent peace. Matters were 
facilitated somewhat by thedownfe.ll of Choiseul, whose continuance 
in office might have altered the course of events. His successor 
left the eastern powers to settle the matter among themselves. 
Catharine was stirred to new enmity against Poland by an attempt 
of the confederates in 1771 to seize the person Stanislaus. The 
greatest difficulties were raised by Austria, ydaria Theresa was 
opposed to the partition, but her wishes were overruled by Kaunitz 
and Joseph. Their demands, however, were so excessive, that a 
long time was spent in inducing them to moderate them. 
Ultimately a treaty was signed at St. Pete rsburg in August, 1772, 
between the three powers, which virCuaiiy 

obtained Polish Livonia and part of Lithuania^^ territory containing 
2600 square miles and about a million and a half of inhabitants. 
(To Austria were assigned th^ county of Zips and the province of 
Bed Russia, about 1300 square miles, with a population of two and 
a half millions. Prussia renounced Danzig, but took the coveted 
district of West Prussia, which gave complete control of the Vistula, 
and the population of which amounted to about 900,000. It only 
remained to secure the approval of the Polish diet, and this was 
effected by a combination of bribes and intimidation. The diet met 
in 1773, was converted into a confederation to avoid the veto, and 
finally sanctioned the treaty in September. The three powers had 
already sent troops to occupy the shares assigned to each respectively. 
Stanislaus remained king of the rest of Poland ; but he could only 
rule in complete dependence upon Russia, and his power was a 
mere shadow compared to that of the Russian envoy at Warsaw. 
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Meanwhile the Turkish war had not been ended. A tmee had 
been arranged in May, 1772, and a con^ss had assembled to settle 
the terms of peace. But the Bussian demands were excessive 
for the Porte to accept, and the Turks resumed hostilities in 1773. 
They attempted to recover Moldavia and Wallachia, and for a time 
they succeeded in forcing the Russians to retreat. Mustafa UL 
died in December, and was sucoeedM by his brother Abdid HamidT 
In the next year Romanzow wbn a complete victory, and^compelled 
the grand vizier to accept the terms dictated to him at 
Kainardji. The Russians restored the conquered provinces except 
Azof and Kinburn, only stipulating for toleration for the Christian 
population. The Tartars of the Crimea and Kuban were declared 
independent of the Porte, and authorised to elect their own Khan. 
Russian ships were allowed free passage through the Dardanelles, 
and the right of sailing in the Turkish seas and on the Danube. 
Poland, for which the Turks had undertaken the war, was not even 
mentioned in the treaty. 

III. The Bavarian Succession. 

§ 13.(JosephII., the second emperor of the house of Lorraine, was 
the mo^ ardent and daring exponent of the reforming ideas that 
spread through Europe in the eighteenth centurjrX fNo regard for 
tradition or prejudices could stay him, no task TOs too difficult for^ 
his ambition.^ For some time his powers were limited. His mother, ' 
Maria Ther^fsa, kept a firm hold of the Austrian government, and 
her opinions and objects were the very reverse of her son’s. The ' 
only field of action left open to him was the Empire, and he at ' 
once undertook the hopeless task of reforming its obsolete institu- 
tions. Measures were taken to purify the Aulic Council from the 
bribery and partiality which prevailed in it, and a commission was 
appointed to examine into the working of the Imperial Chamber. 
But these well-intentioned efforts proved utter failures, and Qoseph 
not the mm out a 

staclesr^ He resolved to leave the empire to its fate, and set him- 
self to gain as much influence as be could over the states that were 
destined to fall to him. From the management of home affairs he 
was jealously excluded by Maria Theresa, but he succeeded in 
making his influence felt in foreign politics, f 'pis great obieot wa s 
terr^fiorial aggrand isement of Aiiatria. and his first a^ievem^t 

was~the arraneement oi the parti^on ot roiand^ 

w Wlue ^ the Austrian aoqmsitionTn this affair nm smdl 
compared with that of the other coi^racting powers. ' PruilBia 
obtained a territory which was urgently nee4e4 ^ weld together its 
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disjointed jirovinces, and Bus sia adyaPeed lxg.r fr ontiers considerab ly 
towards the wes t. This was the all-important "T^ult of the 
partition, ^he most powerful Slav state m the world — a state 
whose gig^tic resources were still undeveloped — ^was now placed 
in immediate connection with the German powers which had so 
long striven to repress and crush the Slavs. The fate of Europe 
"depended upon the attitude which Germany would assume in 
*10.06 of this new danger^ Frederick the Great comprehended the real 
'" nature of the crisis, but his isolation had compelled him to assist 
rather than opjwse the progress of Bussia. Qphis state of things 
could only be altered by the termination of the long and bitter 
enmity between Austria and Prussia and their union against a 
common enemy/^ Such a result might have been anticipated from 
the two interviews between Frederick and Joseph, but it was not to 
he, Joseph was a professed admirer of the Prussian king, hut his 
admiration took the form of a desire to imitate him. If Prussia, a 
small state of recent origin, had been able to gain such signal 
successes, why should not Austria do the same ? His profession 
that the loss of Silesia hml been forgotten was untrue. Ho had no 
stronger wish than to recover the province or some compensation for 
it. Both he and Kaunitz left Ncustadt with feelings of distrust and 
enmity against their visitor, (ji^stead of unity between the two 
leading German states, the old rivalry broke out again. This was an 
inestimable advantage to Russia, and it was this rivalry which 
necessitated the partition of Poland, The conclusion of the treaty 
of Kainardji was a new blow to Austria. It was true that Russia did 
not retain any of her conquests, but the establishment of Tartar 
independence would undoubtedly give her an ever-ready pretext for 
intervention in Turkey, As a counter-movo to the treaty, Austria 
induced the Porte to cede the territwy of Bukowina, which had once 
belonged to Transylvania, and served as a useful link between that 
province and the recent acquisitions in Poland, This act, which was 
accomplished without any pretence of consulting the other powers, 
excited great discontent both at Berlin and St. Petersburg, and 
Catharine would probably have gone to war if Frederick had not 
dissuaded her. The .king had already noted in the first interview 
the ambitious character of the young emperor, and he was now 
determined to be on his guara against any further aggrandisement 
of Austria. To make matters worse, it was reported from Vienna 
that Kaunitz had used threatening language about the necessity of 
destroying Prussia, and had. dwlared that if a new war arose the 
sword would not be sheathed until one or other of the two powers 
had been ruined. 


§ 14. Whije ro^tions were thus ^.rained^aj) event occurred which 
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threatened to involve Europe once more in a general war. ^^ith the 
death of Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria (30 Decen^ber, 1777) the 
younger branch of the house of Wittelsbach became extinct, and the 
electorate of Bavaria, which had been conferred upon them in 1623,^ 
came to an en^ By virtue of the original partition in 1310, the duchy 
of Bavaria ought to pass tQ the elder branch of the family, repre;- 
sented by Charles Theodore, the Elector Palatine. ^ But Je^ph saw 
the possibility of securing valuable additions to Austria which would 
round oif the frontier cm the west.'^ The Austrian claims were 
legally worthles^T^ Tliuy tV6fe bHScl chiefly upon a gift of the 
Straubingen territory which Sigismund was said to have made in 
1426 to his son-in-law, Albert of Austria, but which had never 
taken effect and had since been utterly forgotten. It would be 
impossible to induce the diet to recognise such claims, but it might 
be possible ttf come to an understanding with the aged Charles 
Theodore, who had no legitimate children and was not likely to 
feel any very keen interest in his new inheritance. ^Vithout much 
difficulty the elector was half frightened, half induced to sign a 
treaty (3 January, 1778) by whidi he recognised the claims put 
forward by Austria, while the rest of Bavaria was guaranteed to 
him and his succes sors.^ Austrian troops were at once despatched 
to occupy the ceded districts. The. condition of Europe seemed to 
assure the success of Joseph’s bold venture. France was bound to 
Austria both by treaty and by marriage alliance. England was too 
absorbed in the American war to dream of interfering on the con- 
tinent. Eussia was occupied in a dispute with Turkey about affairs 
in the Crimea, and was likely to have her hands full. 

There was only .one quarter from which opposition was to be 
expected, Prussia. Frederick promptly appealed to. the fundamental 
laws of the Empire and declared his intention of upholding them 
But he could find no supporters except those who were 
interested, the elector of Saxony, whose mother, as a 
sister of the late elector of Bavaria, had a legal claim to his allodial 
property, and Charles of Zweibriicken, the heir apparent of the 
childless Charles Theodore. The other German princes, even the 
Protestants, refused to take any part in a contest which indirectly 
affected their most vital interests. Frederick, left to himself, 
despatched an army into Bohemia, where the Austrian troops had 
been joined by the emperor in person. But nothing came of the 
threatened hostilities. Frederick was unable to force on a battle, 
and the so-called war was little more than an armed negotiation. 
Maria Theresa, whose courage was somewhat cooled by i^vancing 
years, and who found herself more and more opposed to the 
views of her son, was anxious to make peace by Withdrawing the 
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with arms^ ^ 
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extravagant pretensions that had been advanced. And events 
isoon occurred to cool the ardour of Kaunitz and even of Joseph 
himself. Louis XVI., in spite of his marriage with Marie 
Antoinette, the emperor’s sister, had just concluded a treaty with 
the American colonies and refused to hamper himself by embarking 
in a Oerman war. At the same thhe Russia, not at all embarrassed 
by the Turkish difficulties, showed a distinct inclination to listen 
to Frederick’s appeals for aid, and had already addressed serious 
remonstrances to the court of Vienna, ^’rance and Russia under- 
took to mediate, and negotiations were opened in 1779 at Tesche^ 
where peace was signed on the 13th of Ma^f Austria witKdr^ 
the claims which had been recognised in the treaty \vItirThe 
feectdr "Palatine, and received the “quarter of the Inn,” i.e. the 
district from Passau to Wildshut. Frederick’s eventual claims to 
the succession in the Franconian principalities of Anspach and 
Baireuth, which Austria had every interest in opposing, were recog- 
nised by the treaty. The claims of Saxony were bought off by a 
payment of four million thalers. The most unsatisfactory part of 
the treaty was that it was guaranteed by France and Russia, and 
thus a new opportunity was offered for foreign powers to interfere 
in Germany. But, on the whole, it was a great triumph for 
Frederick and an equal humiliation for Joseph II. His schemes of 
aggrandisement had been foiled by the prince in imitation of whom 
they had been undertaken, and he allowed Prussia to pose as the 
champion of the imperial laws and constitution which he, the head of 
the empire, had attempted to infringe. But in the next year the 
death of his mother (29 November. 1780'^ gave him the means of 
, resuming his ambitious designs with greater independence and on 
a more extended scale. 


/ IV. JosEU’iilL Lbaque.o Puinces* 

§ 15. The memory of Maria Theresa is still affectionately cherished 
in Austria, not so much for the merits of her government as for 
her lofty character and courage, the puri^ of her domestic life, her 
devotion to her husband and children. V^he had saved Austria 
from the ruin and disintegration that had threatened the country 
on her accession, and her long reign had not passed wi thout the ace gm - 
jdUhment of many useful r eform s^ The military administration 
naS'been'comp^^ mSer tne auspices of Daun and Lascy, 

and at the close of the Seven Years’ War the Austrian army was 
no unequal match for the Prussians, who had been taken as a 
model. The law courts had been purified and their pr ocedur e 
i^onmred . Financial affairs had made rapid strides undeTlBe 
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painstaking care of Francis I., whose' qualities fitted him to be a 
man of business rather than an emperor. Even in religious matters, 
in which Maria Theresa had been resolutely orthodox, persecution 
had been avoided. Hungary had been bound more closely, to the 
monarchy, and thus an important step had been t^en towards the 
concentration of the various provinces which had been brought to- 
gether in the course of centuriesA But in all her actions Maria 
Theresa had been hampered by me traditions of the Hapsburg 
family, of which she was a loyal descendant, and in her later years 
she had shown more jand more repugnance to reform, 
flier succ essor was hot a Hapsburg at all, but a Lorrainer, and 
this serves to expain tEe^^ of reverence with which he attackal 
the most cherished customs and deserted the oldest traditions of 
policy. He had already endeavoured to imitate Frederick II. in 
the management of foreign relations, he now aspired to cop^|^^^is^ 
The strength of Prussia he attributed to its 
marvellous centralisation, to the machine-like way in which eveiy- 
thing moved in obedience to the royal will. This was the system 
which he wished to introduce into Austria, utterly forgetting that 
the way had been prepared for Frederick by the exertions of his 
predecessors, whereas he succeeded to a state of which the govern- 
ment had been conducted for centuries on principles diametrically 
opposed to his own. No contrast can be more striking than that 
between the sternly practical activity of the Prussian king, who 
never set his arms too high and never stopped till he had reached 
them, and the doctrinaire and revolutionary haste with which the 
young emperor undertook the most sweeping reforms at the same 
moment, and long before they had been accomplished h urried^o^o 
other tasks which would liavo lieeded the work ( 5^ generations.*^ 
DToseygi" iriike the boy “ph^m g wi€H chemistry, who loVes lo^mS 
together t he compdup ds^ltnd to pr^uce sta rtling results ; 

Fiedsric^r^ts hismato^ tl^e e^omy and straightfcrward 
purijose of the trained itoan ' g^ CBut it would be unfair to 

deny tbat^ a real ^ttiuSsm for prog r es s and love of humanity 
underlay _ the refonns of or that many of them would 

have been^^of lastihg'and^ i q^culable benefit if he had only been 
m ore p rudent and pra cti cal in carrying them onfc^ 

The great principle which underlay all the reforms of Joseph IL 
was that no personal or class interest should stand in the "way of, 
the general welfare, and of this welfare he was the sole judge and 
interpreter. Qt is easy to realise what enormous confusio n would be < 
createdlh a ny^Iafe by Ihe attempt to 6arry 'such'J princi]p fe^‘aa|!^ 
imm3la3b?li3^on and without Iffiple compe n^tionA It is only fair 
to say IharjoVej^incrudMblmse^ victims. Th«^ 
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court expenses were immensely reduced, the emperor lived in the 
simplest and most unostentatious way, the pension list and even the 
allowances to the archdukes were cut down. The money thus 
saved was not used in reducing taxes, as bad been fondly hoped, 
but in increasing^ a revenue which was still insufficient for the uses 
it was put to. ^lie personal labour which Joseph undertook was 
immense ; the attention and industry with which he studied every 
detail recall the bTirefl.nnrfltir. 5Lctlvif.y nf Pl^ilip TT. The ministers 
were encouragedtoapj^y for instruction ujwn all doubtful points, 
"Ind the blindest obedience was exacted from them. The judicial 
administration was reformed so as to ensure the eq]^i{y^(^ all 
" l>^ fore the law, ^he privileges of the feudal nobles, the exclusive 
edrpomtionsin the towns, the accumulation of unproductive wealth 
in the hands of the clergy, were simultaneous obje cts of attack'^ 
Pefliaps none of the innumerable reforms of these years are more 
illustrative of the spirit in which their author worked than the 
attempt t ^ abo lish serfdom, in, the Austria n jlnminions . A first 
edict, limiting the rights of the lord to inflict punishments, was 
followed by others wliich gave the peasant personal freedom, 
allowe 1 him to marry as he pleased, and compelled the lord to give 
his serfs property in land on receipt of a fair rent.^ The same 
spirit is seen in the effort to raise the people from their suiter- 
stitious ignorance by founding and endowing schools for elementary 
education and by conferring complete liberty upon the press. Less 
enlightened hut equally characteristic were the measures taken to 
suppress the Magyar nationality in Hungary, by compelling the 
natives to adopt the German language and customs, and by abolish- 
ing the old constitution for a new centralised system which was 
worked by Geiman officials.^ 

In all these changes a'^eat share was taken by Kaiinitz, the 
Chancellor, to whom the change of rulers must have been a great 
relief. He had always been a partisan of the new movement, and 
his leanings were strongly anti-clerical, but he had been compelled 
to disguise them out of deference to the mistress who had raised him 
to power. He had now to deal with a sovereign who was willing to 
go quite as far as himself and to whom he was bound by none of 
the old ties of dependence and gratitude. The minister ceased to 
attend the court almost altogether; the emperor paid him visits, 
as Louis XIV. had done to Mazarin. In religious matters the 
attitude^f Kaunitz was even more pronounced than that of Joseph, 
and these are per^ps the most conspicuous subjects of reform 
’ during the reign, {^e church was made subservient to the state 

upon external authoritjp All papal 
bulls and briefs were to be submitted to the^ secular magistrates and 
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were not to bo circulated until they had received the imj^eriol 
sanction, AU newly elected bishops were to take their first oath 
of fealty to the emperor, so that no subsequent oath to the papacy 
sKbiild affect “their primary dbli^tions as subTcdtg^ ApJ^ts "TPStn 
ecclesiastical consistories were to be made not to Kome but to the 
secular courts. All foreign ecclesiastics, heads of monasteries and 
others, were expelled and their places filled by natives. Those 
monastic orders which took no part in education, in hospital work, 
in preaching or at the confessional, but had been formed for a life of 
contemplation, such as the Carthusians, were abolished and their 
revenues confiscated. At the same time QToseph secured tolerat ion 
and equal citizenship to ^11 dissenters, wffether Luth erS^ Calvin- 
ists, or members of the Greek church. This m e asure marks ^^h e 
co mplet eness* of the departure from ~ihe JoJicy wbl^Sl 
j ^urs^’h^ hTHapshurg tiff 

Tdeanwhile Joseph II. had once more turned his attention to 
Germany, but no longer with the object of reviving or extending 
the central power over the innumerable large and petty states that 
owned his nominal sovereignty. That scheme had failed once and 
for all, and ho now resumed the old policy of the Hapsburgs, 
andCdetcrmined to employ his position as emperor to extend the 
territorial influence of his family^) He had already secured the^ 
election of his brother Maximilian to the archbishopric of Cologne ^ 
and the bishopric of Munster, and had thus obtained not only a 
strong supporter in the electoral college, but also a preponderating ' 
influence among the states of western Germany. This was 
followed by a series of attacks upon the imperial constitution. ' 
Crhere were a number of independent bishoprics, such as Salzburg 
and Passau, whose sees extended over Austrian territory. Joseph 
announced his intention of confiscating this part of their sees and 
transferring them to native bis hopri cs. These and other high- 
handed actions excited a feeling ofdismay amon^ those small states 
which clung to their ~territorfa l iiidependence and to the oKT 
coiiceptmn of *'^Gwman liberty.^ The natural appeal lay to the 
Diet, but the action of this assembly was nullified by the supremacy 
which Austria had established over the college of princes, as 
nothing could be done without the agreement of the three colleges. 
J'here was only one remedy left, the formation of a league against 
the emperor on the same principles as those of the League of 
Schmalkalde against Charles But to carry this out it was 
absolutely necessary to secure the support of some great power^ and 
here there was considerable difficulty. * France and Bussia, the two 
guarantors of the treaty of Teschen, were out of the question, 
and the only hope lay in Prussia. But many of the injur^ states 
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were held by Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, who had great scruples 
about accepting the protection of the leading Protestant state of 
Germany, Ultimately these scruples were overcome by the immi- 
nence of the danger, and an appeal for assistance was made to 
Berlin. 

§ 16. Frederick II. had foreseen the dangers which threatened both 
Germany and himself from the accession of Joseph, and had taken 
measures to meet them. His plan was to renew his close alliance 
with Russia, and to extend it by including Turkey and either 
England or France. This would enable him to check the ambition 
both of Catharine and Joseph, to uphold the integrity of the 
Turkish empire, and to act as an arbiter of European relations. 
But the plan was doomed to failure at the outset. At St. 
Petersburg the foreign minister Panin, who clung to. the Prussian 
alliance, had been practically superseded by the Czarina's favourite 
Potemkin, under whose in6uence Catharine threw herself into the 
most boundless schemes of aggrandisement at the expense of 
Turkey. From this time the watchword of Russian policy was the 
advance upon Constantinople. Frederick's proposal of an alliance of 
which the Porte should be a member was wofully ill-timed and 
promptly rejected. Even if the king could be induced to fall in 
with the Russian scheme and to approve of the dismemberment of 
Turkey, it was obvious that his support could not bo so valuable 
as that of Austria. And Austria was more than willing to meet 
Russia half-way, Kaunitz saw clearly that the great obstacle to 
the success of his policy had been the alliance between Russia and 
Prussia, which had been formed on the death of Elizabeth, and 
which had recently compelled the relinquishment of the designs 
upon Bavaria. If this alliance could be broken off, Joseph II. 
could pursue his schemes of aggrandisement both in the west and 
the east with every prospect of success. In 1780 Joseph and 
Catharine met together at Mohileff, and this interview led to the 
conclusion of a close personal alliance in the next year. I'he 
result of this was clearly seen in 1783, when Russia, utilising the 
advantages it had secured by the treaty of Kainardji, forced the 
Porte to cede the Crimea and Kuban, and thus extended its frontier 
to the Black Sea. The consent of Austria to this aggrandisement 
was purchased by the tacit understanding that Russia would exert 
its influence in Germany to favour Joseph's designs. 

The loss of the Russian alliance left Prussia completely isolated 
among the great powers. England was still occupied by the 
American war, and the ministry of Lord North was even hostile to 
Frederick. The hopes that were based on the accession of the 
Whigs to office in 1782 were frustrated by their speedy downfall 
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Prance was at war with England, and French policy was ^ feeble 
and vacillating that it offered no security for an alliance. Qjothing 
remained for Frederick but to fall in with the suggestions of the 
German powers, and to form a le^ue against the reckless 
aggressions of the emperor^ He had occupied a somewhat similar 
position in his early years when he formed the Union of FrankfM*t 
to protect Charles VI 1. against Maria Theresa. Since then he had 
almost severed himself from the Empire and had devoted himself to 
the welfare of Prussia as an independent state. In his old age the 
former policy was once more forced upon him. In 1778 he had 
stood almost alone as the champion of the established laws of the 
Empire, now there was the prospect that he might obtain general 
support in the same cause. ^Vith all his accustomed energy he 
espoused the side of the princes against the emperor and set himself 
to form a comprehensive leagu^ But there was always great 
difficulty in inducing German states to combine together, and 
Frederick’s efforts might have failed but for the occurrence of anew 
danger. 

§ 17. Joseph IT. had never given up his (Resi gns upon Bavaria, and 
his understanding with Russia enabled him to resume them with 
greater prospect of success. His plan was to obtain the coveted 
territory in exchange for the Netherlands. The latter had never 
been a very valuable territory to Austria, partly on account of 
their distance and partly through the commercial jealousy with 
which the provinces were regarded by England and Holland. 
Moreover the necessity of defending the Netherlands had always 
hampered Austria in its relations with the western powers, and 
especially with France. At this very time Joseph II., whose 
activity extended to every part of his dominions, was endeavouring 
to force the Dutch to give up the barrier fortresses and to open the 
Scheldt. The intervention of France brought about the trtaty of 
Fontainebleau (November, 1785) by winch the Barrier treaty was 
annulled, but Joseph withdrew his other demands on payment of 
nine million gulden, of which France contributed nearly half. It 
had always been a favourite idea at Vienna to exchange this 
troublesome possession in the west for some more conveniently 
situated territory. The acquisition of Bavaria was also a long- 
cherished design and offered the most irresistible attractions, 
^harles Theodore was as easily gained over as before, and promised 
to give up Upper and Lower Bavaria, the Upper Palatinate, 
Neuburg, Sdulzbach and Leuchtenberg, on condition that he should 
receive the whole of the Netherlands, except Namur and Luxem- 
burg, with the title of a kingdom of Burgundy The Russian 
agent, Romanzow, undertook the task of inducing Charles Theo- 
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dope’s heir, the duke of Zwoibruckon, to give his couscut to the 
transfer. 

(The news of this high-handed scheme, which threatened to 
revolutionise the territorial relations of Germany, gave fresli 
, energy to Frederick and convincing cogency to his representation^ 
In July, 1785, the terms of union were arranged by the represen- 
^tatives of Prussia, Saxony and Hanover. In a very short time 
they were accepted by the rulers of Zweibrucken, Weimar, Gotha, 
'^Hesse-Cassel, I^nswick, Baden, Mecklenburg, Anhalt and many 
'other princes, /^ut the great triumph of the,,£ijj(jj|j^^ as it 
was called, was the adhesion of the archhisho^o^Mainz, the 
arch-chancellor of Germany, president of the electoral college, and 
'the chief ecclesiastical magnate of the empire. This important 
' negotiation was entrusted by Frederick to a man who was destined 
to play a great part in Prussia, the Baron vom Stein, then only 
tsventy-seven years old. (^le expressed object of the league was 
the maintenance of the existing constitution of the empire, as 
established by the peace of 'lSeaip balia> and the protection o f 
individual states against unl awful agg^sio^ IiT'^cretarticier" it 
was agreed to oppose thiT projected excliange of Bavaria for the 
Netherlands and all schemes of secularisation and partition, if 
necessary with arms. 

VThe league was completely successful in its immediate object. 
Joseph and Charles Theodore not only gave up the project hut 
tried to disavow ij^ But many members hoped that it might prove 
a new starting-point for the federal unity of Germany. If these 
holies had been realised, Prussia would have gained a very 
substantial victory over Austria, and might have established a 
hegemony almost as definite as that which it has now attained. 
Viewed in this aspect, the league was regarded with disfavour 
by France and Russia. Russia looked to gain great advantages 
from its Austrian alliance and was naturally opposed to the 
weakening of its ally, France was beginning to draw aloof from 
the court of Vienna, and had always been inclined to support any 
combination of German princes against the Hapsburgs. But the 
league which France desired was a league of princes in opposition 
both to Austria and Prussia, not one in which Prussia was the 
directing head. None of these fears or hopes, however, came to 
anything. The league was never anything more than a temporary 
ana* successful measure of defence, and it practically perished with 
th^death of its founder, 

(The formation of the Fiintenhund was the last great achieve- 
mhit of Frederick the Great, whose reign of 46 Lyears (?}osed on th e 
August, 17^ ^Thera..caa Jjfi no question that jxe strands a 
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■lififld fnd shoulders above the rulers of the cen tury, (fiven if om 
estimates morality with intellect there is only one man— Georgo'- 
Washington— who can be ranked ydith^Jiimi He succeeded to a 
state whose internal condition by no means corresponded with the 
greatness to which he intended tiLX!l|l!fiLit. Its soil was tbe poorest ' 
in Germany, its territories were scattered and its boundaries so un- 
satisfactory that it was myftsiQp on every Qlliu 

mJim>eg.haiustiqs .wSp bad.m .XqytaelLa, 

place among the great PQwera of Europe, and which had ,^eT;e|oped 
ii^ resources to a pG^ixelloM. 
peaccS From a temtoryl)T2B5irsquareKulerand^^ 
mile over two millions had grown a state of 3600 square miles and 
six million inhabitants : the army which his father had left him 
had been increased from 76,000 to 200,000 ; the revenue of 12 
millions had been nearly doubled ; the exchequer, in spite of the 
terrible wars, was filled with some 70,000 thalers. The cultivation 
of the land, the activity of its inhabitants, the order and care of 
the administration were everywhere as flourishing as the military 
power and the diplomacy of Prussia.” ( jhis progre ss was due almost 
^Icly to tbe king and to the marvellous adnunistraSw 
wKiffi lie had organised^ The strength and the weakness of the 
sysIerFlaylh iirdep>endence upon a single mind and will. When 
the guiding genius was removed it became a mere inanimate 
machine and could no longer produce the expected result. This 
explains the verdict of those judges who have attributed to the 
administration founded by Frederick the subsequent decline of 
J *russia . Qt is no less true because paradoxical that without that 
administr^ion Prussia would not have rise n to gre a tness ^ 

V. The Eastebn Question, 1786-1792. 

§ 18. The importance to Prussia of Frederick the Great’s i>ersonal 
guidance is manifested by the events that followed his death. Ms 
was succeeded by h is nephew Frederic k William II. , the son of 
Augustus William, who had incurred his brotliw’^ displeasure in 
the Seven Years’ War and had died soon after\vards. Qfhe new 
king was made of far weaker metal than his predecessor, more 
amiable and equally devoted to his subjects’ welfare,^ but. 
independent in his opinions and actions and more jprone to 1^ 
guided bj i mpulse Thltn^^b^ Two unfortunate marriages 

had ruined nis chances of domestic happiness, and made him the 
slave of mistresses who aspired to play in Prussia the part which 
ijompflflniir had played in France. And Frederick 
William to some extent resembled the French kings in the com- 
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bination of immorality with religious superstition. His accession, 
however, was welcomed with great popular rejoicings, and he 
received the name of the “well-beloved.” It was expected that 
the new government would free the state from those excessive 
burdens which Frederick’s ambition had imposed upon it, and to 
some extent these hopes were fulfilled. The royal monopolies were 
abolished and the French officials dismissed. But these and 
other measures of relief proved fallacious : Prussia could not exist 
without an ample revenue, and other forms of taxation had to be 
employed to make up tha deficit. Frederick William’s ix)pularity 
was soon at an end. In religious matters he sought, under the in- 
fluence of his favourite ministers, Wollner and Bisschofswerder, to 
effect a complete reaction. In July, 1788, he issued an edict 
forbidding the teachings of “Socinians, Deists, N/ituralists and 
other sects,” and a system of examination was introduced to test the 
orthodoxy of candidates for orders. This was a direct departure 
from the almost contemptuous toleration of Frederick II. and was 
hailed with a chorus of disapproval. But the government adhered 
to its plan and endeavoured to put down opposition by reviving the 
censorship of the press (Dec. 1788). 

These domestic changes and scandals would have been of slight 
moment if Prussia had been able to maintain its position among the 
European powers. For some years the policy of Frederick was 
carried out under the guidance of Hertz berg, a minister who had 
been trained by the great king and had completely assimilated the 
system of his master’s later years. The first interference of Prussia 
in foreign politics was connected with affairs in Holland. In that 
country the old rivalry between the republican party and the sup- 
porters of the house of Orange was as bitter as ever. The second 
branch of the family, which obtained the stadtholdership in 1748, 
liad failed to produce such distinguished rulers as those who had given 
such glory to the first dynasty. The republicans, who belonged 
mostly to the aristocratic and wealthy classes, were supreme in the 
province of Holland and especially in Amsterdam, while the partisans 
of the stadtholder were popular with the mass of the people and had 
the upper hand in Zealand and Guelders. Ever since the high- 
handed attempt of Joseph II. to get rid of the Barrier treaty and 
to open the Scheldt, French influence had extended itself widely in 
the country. As the ruling family was closely allied with England, 
France joined the republicans to bring about the overthrow of the 
stadtholder. At the time of Frederick William’s accession the quarrel 
had almost developed into a regular civil war. Ho had a direct per- 
sonal interest in Dutch affairs, as the present stadtholder, William V, 
(,1751-1802), was married to his sister* But in spite of this he 
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was unwilling to engage in a war, and endeavoured to arrange a comr 
promise in conjunction with France. This attempt at mediation, 
however, came to nothing, and an insult to his sister roused the 
wrath of the susceptible king. In 1787 Prussian troops entered 
Holland, and in an incredibly short space of time overawed opposition 
and restored the stadtholder to the Hague. This was a real though 
easy triumph over Prance, and was followed in 1788 by the conclusion 
of important treaties at the Hague with Holland and England, which 
gave Prussia for the moment a commanding position in Europe. 
But it was unfortunate that this success jgave increased strength to 
tlie feeling of self-confidence which was Frederick’s most fatal bequest 
to Prussia. This result is conspicuously visible in the attitude 
which Hertzberg now assumed in the infinitely more imix)rtant 
affairs in Eastern Europe, and still more perhaps in the later inter- 
vention of Prussia against the French republic. 

§ 19.(The alliance between Austria and Russia, which Frederick II. 
had regarded with such mistrust, was now the all-important factor in 
eastern nolitics."! But so far the Russians had carried off all the profit 
of the alliance. They had annexed the Crimea and Kuban, and 
had forced the Porte to sanction the annexation. And Catharine 
and Potemkin were not yet satisfied, but were contemplating* further 
acquisitions which should bring them nearer to Constantinople. ' 
Joseph II. could not disguise his misgivings for the consequences of^ 
his reckless policy. The advance of Russian power to his frontiers ‘ 
could not but be in the highest degree dangerous to Austria. And 
the compensating advantages in Bavaria and Holland, to obtain- 
' which he had entered into the alliance, had slipped from his grasps. 
There were now only two alternatives to choose between, either to' 
’ turn round and vigorously oppose the Russians, in which case he 
could obtain the support of Prussia, or to draw the alliance still 
closer so as to share what booty might still be obtained. He found 
himself too deeply involved to draw back, and therefore had to 
choose the latter plan. In 1787 Catharine paid her famous visit to 
the newly acquired provinces of her empire, in which Potemkin 
employed all the resources of art to disguise their natural desolation, 
Joseph joined Catharine and renewed his alliance with her. ^From 
this lime Russia employed every means to force the Porte into 
war, as Austria was only pledged to assistance in case of an 
attack. The plan was completely successful. The Turks thought 
that they could rely upon help from Prussia and England, both 
of which powers had expressed their hostility to the Russian lust 
of aggrandisement, and in August, 1787, they issued a formal 
declaration of war^ In the following February Joseph II. declared 
his intention of coming to t^ help of Russia, and Turkey was 
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exposed to the simultaneous attack of its two most powerful 
neighbourgj^ 

^ow or never was the time for Prussia to interfere. There was a 
strong party at Berlin which wished for immediate war. They urged 
that Sweden and Poland^here the majority of the nobles were 
eager to get rid of Russian domination, should be induced to attack 
Russia, and that the whole force of Prussia should be employed 
against Austria, which could be humbled in three campaigns.^ The 
reward for this energetic action was to be the conquest of the 
rest of Silesia and parts of Bohemia and Moravia. But Hertzberg 
clung to Frederick’s policy of avoiding hostilities, and he had a jdaii 
of his own for settling all difficulties. He contended that Prussia 
rendered a great service to the Turks by compelling the emperor to 
retain a large part of his forces upon his northern frontier, and in 
recognition of this the Porte was to call upon Prussia to mediate a 
peace. As mediator, he wished to arrange a complicated scheme 
of cessions and counter-cessions of territory on the model of the 
recent partition of Poland. Turkey was to give up Moldavia and 
Wallacbia to Austria, and the Crimea and Bessarabia to Russia, 
and in return for this was to be protected from further losses by a 
European guarantee of the Danube as its northern frontier, and by 
an engagement on the part of Russia to desist from further interfer- 
ence in its internal affairs. Austria was to purchase Moldavia and 
Wallachia by restoring Galicia to Poland, and in return for this 
Poland was to hand over Danzig and Thorn to Prussia. Russia, on 
the other hand, was to restore part of Finland to the Swedes, -who 
were to give to Prussia their remaining possessions in Pomerania. 
But it was obvious that only a very favourable combination of cir- 
cumstances could enable Prussia thus to dictate her will to Euro]^. 
In the first place, the Turks were by no means disposed to make such 
sacrifices of territory without compulsion, or to regard a guarantee 
of the European powers as a sufficient compensation. Moreover the 
manifest selfishness of the scheme was certain to arouse the jealousy 
which the other powers had never ceased to feel towards Prussia 
since the first aggressions of Frederick II. Hertzberg, however, 
succeeded in carrying his point at Berlin. Prussia abstained from 
taking open part in the war, and waited for the opportunity to inter- 
fere as mediator. The Turks were bitterly enraged at losing the 
support which they had confidently expected. 

§ 20. The course of the war did not at first seem likely to realise 
Hertzberg’s anticipations of the Turks being forced to give way. 
An attack upon the Crimea was repulsed by Suwarow, who won a 
great military reputation in tliis war, but Potemkin’s attempt to 
take Oczakow was for a long time foiled by the obstinate courage 
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of the garrison. The Austrians were still less successful, Joseph^ 
who took the command in person, had no miliiary genius, and hfi 
chief adviser, Lascy, was an administrator than a general. 

The forces were weakened by being spread over an enormous line of 
frontier from Galicia to the Adriatic, and it was not until late in 
the season that Joseph made an attack upon Belgrad, w;bich was 
repulsed. At the same time Gustavus HI. of Sweden, who had 
overthrown the oligarchy by a successful revolution in 1772, but 
had since been opposed by Russian intrigues, seized the opportunity 
to invade Finland, and announced his intention of advancing to St. 
Petersburg, ^n attempt of Russia to form an effective alliance 
with Poland was frustrated by Prussian influence, and a threatened 
diversion against Sweden by the forces of Denmark was prevented 
by the conclusion of the triple a lliance between Prussia, Englaniaud 
Ho lland. These powers set themselveHn^dfsHhot opposition to tho 
schemes of Austria and Russia, and formed ^ important counter- 
balancing force to the eastern combination. The Turks were 
inspired with the greatest confidence, and even Hertzberg was 
beginning to meditate a revival of his scheme of mediation, when 
fortune began to turn in the last days of tho year. In Decem- 
ber Potemkin, wearied and enraged by his failure to take Oczakow, 
ordered a last assault. Tho savage energy of the Russians carried 
them over the defences, and they sated their wrath in a reckless 
massacre of the inhabitants. In 1789 the Sultan, Abdul Hamid, 
died, but his successor, Selim III., prosecuted the war with un- 
diminished energy. The Russian successes, however, continued, 
and both Suwarow and Potemkin gained decisive victories. The 
appointment of tho veteran Laudon inspired a new spirit into the 
Austrian army ; in October he forced Osman Pacha to surrender 
Belgrad, and followed this up by capturing Semendria and 
Passarowitz. Russia was freed from what had at one time seemed 
a serious danger by the repulse of the Swedes, and in 1790 
Gustavus III. had to conclude the treaty of Werela, which restored 
matters to their condition before the war. 

§ 21. These occurrences seemed to bring Hertzberg nearer to his 
desired end, but he had still tho difficult task of making his terms 
with the Porte. The negotiations wer« carried on by the Prussian 
ambassador at Constantinople, Diez, who was opposed to tho 
minister’s policy and had always urged that the Turks should bo 
openly supported by Prussia. Diez allowed himself to be persuaded 
into signing a treaty on the 31st of January, 1790, which conceded 
more to Turkey than was allowed by his instructions. Nothing 
was said of a Prussian mediation, which was to be rewarded with 
the cession of Danzig and Thom, but Prussia was committed to a 
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defensive and olBfensive alliance with the Porte, which was not to 
terminate until Russia had been compelled to restore its recent 
acquisitions. Hertzberg was in a dilemma; he recalled Diez, 
and postponed as long as possible the ratification of the treaty. 
But at the same time great military preparations were made, and 
there could be no doubt that circumstances were not at all 
unfavourable for active intervention. Qn Poland the Diet had 
definitely declared in favour of a Prussian alliance, and Sweden 
was still engaged in hostilities against Russia^ The emperor’s 
reforming activity had raised the most serious discontent among 
his subjects. (Hungary was on the verge of revolt, and the 
‘^Austrian Netherlands had overthrown the government and formed 
themselves into a Belgian republic. Prance was unable, on account 
^f internal disturbances, to come to the assistance of Austria, 
whereas Prussia could count upon five close allies, England, 
Holland, Sweden, Poland and Turk^ Hertzberg had no scruples 
about supporting a revolutionary movement, and was quite ready to 
welcome help from any quarter, from the malcontents in Hungary, 
Belgium, or even France. Qt was a momentous question for Europe 
at the beginning of 1790 whether Prussia would really employ all 
the forces of the western coalition to humiliate Austria and Russi^ 
Not only might the power of the two eastern empires have been 
crippled, but the revolutionary movement in Prance would have 
proceeded on its course without receiving fresh fuel from foreign 
interference. QThe decision of the question rested with Frederick 
William II. and Hertzberg, and their ultimate choice was decided 
mainly by two influences, the growing conviction that events in 


France were endangering the security of all Europe, and secondly 
the change in Austrian jwlicy produced by thq death of Joseph ix) 
(20 Feb., 17^0). 

Joseph sadly acknowledged to himselt on his death-bed that all 
hi^rand schemes had failed. Tie had wished to elevate and civilise 
-%is subjects, and he had earned their hatred instead of gratitude. 
.<^He had planned to consolidate the Austrian provinces under a 
centralised monarchy, and he left the state on the very verge of 
complete dissolution. He had hoped to add territories to his rule, 
and at the time of his death it seemed probable that his existing 
dominions would be dismembered by an attack from Prussia and 
Prussia’s allies^ It was fortunate for Austria in this crisis that the 
crown fell to so able a prince as Leopold II. , who succeeded to his 
childless brother, ^eopold was ^so a partisan of the new move- 
ment, and had earned on an enlightened and successful government 
in the grand duchy of Tuscany. But at the same time he was 
less obstinately enslaved to theories and more conciliatory in his 
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dealings with hostile interests. ^His fillet task was to put an end 
to domestic discontent, and this he did hy concessions. To Hungary 
he restored the diet and the old cons^iution of the kingdom, and^ 
everywhere he redressed some, at any rate, of the grievances of the ' 
nobles and cleigy^ The reaction extended itself to the court 
arrangements, which recovered some of their old magnificence, and < 
t the liberty of the press was restricted by the restoration of the 
censorship, ^ut the great problem of the new ruler lay in the , 
settlement of foreign complications, as while they lasted the 
monarchy must be insecure. He determined at once to resign all 
the ambitious schemes of aggrandisement which his brother had 
entertained, to withdraw from the Turkish war, and so to avoid the 
threatened attack from Prussi^ With the cautious foresight that 
characterised all his actions he addressed himself, not to Hertzberg, 
but to Frederick William himself. The minister was naturally 
tenacious of a policy which was his own creation, the king was 
never tenacious of anything. In his letter Leopold urged that he 
had no desire of ‘increasing his territories, and that he would gladly 
accept the frontiers of the treaty of Passarowitz, and he laid great 
stress on the glory which the king would obtain by mediating a 
moderate and permanent peace. Frederick William was impressed 
by this personal appeal, but he could not at once overthrow the 
minister whom he had hitherto supported, and his answer proposed 
Ihe interchange of territories which would give Prussia Danzig and 
Thom. Leopold’s refusal was clear and unhesitating. The negoti- 
,ations were broken off, both Austria and Prussia assembled troops 
in their respective frontiers, and war seemed more inevitable than 
ever. But events soon occurred which shook Frederick William’s 
never very stable resolution. It appeared that the allies of Prussia 
were by no means eager supporters of Hertzberg’s elaborate scheme. 
England was just now engaged in a quarrel with Spain about 
colonial questions in California, and had no interest in securing 
Prussian supremacy in the Baltic. If Austria would make peace on 
condition that matters should return to their condition before ^^e 
war, that was also the wish of England, and by implication " of 
Holland. At the same time the Poles, though they had concluded 
an alliance with Prussia (March, 1790), were not at all willing to 
give up Danzig and Thorn. Frederick William discovered that 
even if he overcame the unwillingness of Austria, he would still have 
, to face the opposition of his allies. This was sufficient to decide 
a king who always sought to find the easiest way of getting out 
of difficulties, and who was also not insensible of the credit which 
he could claim if he proved his unselfishness in the eyes of Europe, 
^opold adroitly managed matters so that the proposal came from 
^ 2 K 
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Prussia and was accepted as a concession on the part of Austrj^ 
By the treaty of Keichenbach (27 July, 1790) Austria engaged To 
restore all her conquests to Turkey and to grant an amnesty and 
Aheir old constitution to the Belgians^ Hertzberg, who was com- 
pletely disconcerted at the turn which alfairs had taken, could only 
secure the insertion of a clause by which, if Austria did make any 
small acquisition of Turkish territory, it should be with the free 
will of the Porte, and Prussia was to get an equivalent. 

The treaty of Beichenbach, as competent observers saw at the time, 
marks the first retreat from the policy of Frederick the Great and 
the first step in the decline of Prussia. A state which had risen to 
greatness by straining all its resources to the uttermost, must either 
advance or fall; the slightest retrograde step, which a firmly 
established power could take without danger, must be fatal. The 
consequences of the loss of prestige are clearly visible in the 
subsequent events. Sweden, Poland and Turkey, hitherto the 
docile clients of Prussia, passed over to Austria. Leopold could 
afford to disregard the express provisions of the recent treaty. The 
Belgian revolt was put down with severity, and the people 
clamoured against the treacherous power that had encouraged only 
to desert them. The peace with the Turks, to settle which a 
congress met at Sistowa, was postprmed until August, 1791, and 
then the Porto had to cede the district of Orsowa in direct violation 
of the treaty of Beichenbach. About the same time Bussia, which 
had continued to gain victories without its ally, had concluded the 
preliminaries of a peace at Galatz (11 August, 1791). Further 
negotiations were entrusted to Potemkin, but he died before 
anything had been settled (15 October). His death removed the 
greatest obstacle to peace, and the final treaty was signed at Jassy 
in January, 1792. Turkey gave up Oczakow to Bussia, and the 
Dniester was fixed as the boundary between the two states, 

''i - 

„ IT. The Second and Third Partitions op Poland. 

I 22(Ever since the first imrtition of Poland, the unfortunate 
Stanislaus Poniatowski and his reduced kingdom had remained in 
cojmplete vassalage to Bussia. But the outbreak of the Turkish war 
in 1787 and the occupation of the Bussian troops on the Danube 
and in the Crimea seemed to offer a favourable chance of throwing 
off this humiliating yoke. England and Prussia formed a league 
for the repression of Bussia, and the Poles determined to appeal for 
1 russian assistance^ Their demand was favourably entertained by 
Hertzberg, who wished to realise a great object of Frederick the 
Great by acquiring Danzig a nd Tborn^ and a treaty was signed 
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in March, 1790. The prospect of recovering their independence, 
combined with the spread of reforming ideas from France, gave a 
great impulse to the party which desired to strengthen Poland by ^ 
changing its constitution. Stanislaus vra» induced to join the 
reformers, and on the 3rd of May, 1790, a^ new con f*t!tntion was 
accepted by the diet. object was to transform the anarchical 
republic into an orderly and constitutional monarch;^ The right ^ 
of election was abolished and the crown made hereditary. , Stanis- ^ 
laus, who was childless, was to be succeeded by Frederick Augustus 
of Saxony, and he by his daughter, who was proclaimed “ Infanta 
of Poland,” and whose descendants, it was hoped, would form a 
new and independent dynasty of Polish kings. The executive 
power was to be in the hands of the king and a responsible council 
of ministers, the legislative functions were to be shared between a 
senate and an* elective diet. (Jhe liberum veto and the right of 
confederation, the source of so many evils, were abolished The 
Homan Catholic religion was recognised as that of the state, hut 
other forms of belief were to be tolerated^ 

(Jhis grand reform, which was carried through the diet by on art-_ 
fully planned surprise and which by no means represented the unani-^' 
mous wishes of the Poles, was completely unexpected by the three " 
neighbouring powers. Russia was profoundly irritated, and Catha- ' 
rine only waited for a favourable opportunity to take summary ' 
vengeance. Prussia, already alienated by the obstinacy with which 
the Poles clung to Danzig and Thorn, was bitterly opposed to the 
formation of a strong monarchical state in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. On the other hand Leopold II., though he had nothing to 
do with the introduction of the constitution, was completely 
satisfied with it. (A strong and independent Poland formed the 
best and most satisfactory bulwark against the westward advance 
of Russia^< He determined therefore to do all he could for the 
maintenance of the conatitutio^and he was favoured by the close 
relations in which he was brought to Prussia by their common 
interests in regard to France, In July, 1790, he succeeded in 
inducing the Prussian envoy to sign the preliminaries of a treaty fii 
which “ the free constitution of Poland ” was expressly guaranteed. 
But in the final treaty of February, 1791, a slight but important 
alteration was made by the substitution of the words “a free 
constitution of Poland.” 

Qleanwhile Catharine II. had done all in her power to involve 
Austria and Prussia in a war with France in order to secure 
herself from their intervention in the east. In January, 1792, she 
concluded the peace of Jassy with the Turks, and at once ordered 
her troops to inarch int-o Poland, \ They were aided by a party 

ana 
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among the Poles themselves, who formed the Confederation of 
Targowicz, revived the old name of ** patriots,” and demanded the 
restoration of “liberty ” and their old constitution. C Stanislaus and 
his adherents appealed for assistance to Prussia, but there the ill- 
feeling against the constitution had been increased by a subsequent 
proposal to substitute for the daughter the brother of the elector of 
Saxony, and so to perpetuate the connection between Saxony and 
Poland.^jQFrederick William refused his assistance and offered no 
opposition to the Russian troops, who speedily made themselves 
masters of the hapless and still divided country. Austria was the 
only state from which resistance was to be feared, and here good 
fqijune came to the aid of the Czarina. On the first of March 
icopold II.’ 8 short but successful reign was ended by a sudden and 
unexpected death, which involved important consequences both to 
Austria and to EuropeJ) Six weeks later the war with France was 
actually commenced, and the Austrian troops had to defend 
Belgium from invasion. These events removed all difficulties from 
the way of Russia. (Prussia was averse to the aggrandisen^ent of 
her eastern neighbour, but was not willing to move a hand for 
the constitution of 1790. Austria thoroughly approved of tho 
constitution, Francis II. was as anxious as his father had been to 


oppose the ambition of Catharine, but armed intervention was 
imix)S8ible^ The Poles, divided among themselves and with no 
hope of foreign assistance, could make no effective resistance. The 
feeble Stanislaus was terrified into deserting his party and joining tho 
Confederation of Targowicz. The constitution was formally abolished 
at the dictation of Russia, the old anarchy was restored under the 


name of “ liberty,” and the leaders of the reforming party fled from 
the country^) 

§ 23.(Catherine II. had triumphed, but she felt that the victory 
could not be permanent as long as the two great rival powers re- 
garded Russian influence in Poland with envy and mistrust. Almost 
at the moment that her troops entered the kingdom she suggested 
a partition. Austria being still clamorous for Polish independence 
and the constitution of 1790, she turned to Prussia, whose inte- 
rests did not lie at any rate in that direction^) The chan^^e of 
policy which had resulted in the treaty of Reichenbach and the fall 
of Ilcrtzberg had been mainly the work of Frederick William 
himstdf, and had never been acceptable to the courtiers at Berlin 
who inherited the traditional jealousy of Austria from the time of 
Iredenck the Great. While there was no desire to truckle to 
.athanne, there was a strong feeling that it was better to profit 

disaster by adherence to the 
cause of a natural and treacheroup foe, Between Berlin apd 
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St. Petersburg there were nothing but details to settle, and to gain 
over Austria the Bussian envoy proposed to revive the project of 
effecting an exchange of the Netherlands for Bavaria* Throughout 
the second half of 1792 incessant negotiations were carried on upon 
this point, whether Austria would on this condition consent to the 
aggrandisement of Russia and Prussia in Poland. But the 
difficulties proved insuperable. Frederick William was willing to 
approve the projected exchange, but he refused to employ force to 
overcome any unwillingness of the rulers of Bavaria. Austria was 
not eager to allow a great and immediate advantage to Prussia in 
return for the doubtful and distant prospect of an advantage to 
herself, which after all was nothing more than an improvement of 
frontier. It was demanded that to Bavaria should be added the 
old Hohenzollern principalities of Baireuth and Anspach, which had 
recently fallen in to Frederick William. This was refused by the 
king, and the conquest of Belgium by Dumouriez at the end of the 
year made the whole proposal more doubtful and visionary than 
ever. ^Ultimately Russia and Prussia determined to settle the 
matter by themselves, and on the 23rd of January, 1793, th e secon d 
treaty of partition was concluded and was carefully kept a secret 
from Austria. After arranging the extent of territory which was 
to go to each power, the treaty provided that Russia and Prussia 
should employ their ‘‘good services” to effect the exchange of 
Belgium for Bavaria, that Frederick William should continue his 
present exertions against France, and that he should not lay down 
arms until the object of the war, the suppression of disorder, should 
be attained. 

Before this, on the 6th of January, the king of Prussia had 
issued a manifesto in which he announced his intention of interfering < 
to put down the anarchy in Poland, which he attributed to Jacobin'' 
influences. Eight days later his troops crossed the frontier, and in 
a short time occupied the stipulated territories. This energetic 
example was followed by Russia with the same success, f The share 
of Prussia, consisting of the coveted towns of Danzig abd Thorp, 
with the provinces of Great Poland, Posen, Gei-esen and Kalisch, 
contained more than a thousand square miles, with a population of 
about a million and a half. The Russian acquisitions in Eastern 
Poland were four times as great in extent, and comprised twice as 
many inhabitant It was not till the 23rd of March that the news 
reached Vienna, where it excited the most profound indignation. 
The eating ministers were dismissed, and the conduct of foreign 
affairs was entrusted to Thugut, who directed them for the next 
seven years with little credit to himself and with less profit to his 
country. He definitely refused to accept the treaty of partitUm, 
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pointed out the utter inadequacy of the terms that were offered^ and 
demanded that Axistria should receive immediate compensation in 
Poland. But the two powers continued their task without any 
regard to either demands or threats. diet was summoned at 
Grodno ro legalise by its consent the act of robbery tliat had been 
already exccutedp In spite of the care with which the diet was 
packed, and the presence of armed force to intimidate its members, 
they showed some lingering signs of patriotism. It w’as against 
Prussia, as a recent ally, that the greatest indignation was felt. On 
the 23rd of July the Russian demands were granted, and an attempt 
was made to induce the Czarina to throw over the Prussian cause. 
For a time tlierc was a serious alarm at Berlin lest all the fruits of 
their exertions might be lost, but at last the difticulties were over- 
come, and on the 22iid of September, in the famous “'dumb sitting,” 
tlie partiti^ was finally accepted. Austria was indignant but 
powerless. uVhen it is remembered that these events took place at 
the crisis of the revolutionary war, it may be easily understood how 
this undisguised quarrel about Poland tended to weaken and 
dissolve the coalition against Franc^ O’he remaining part of 
Poland became practically a vassal state of RussiaA The un- 
fortunate Stanislaus was compelled to accept a humilming treaty, 
known as the “ eternal alliance ” (14 Oct.), by which tlio Poles were 
bound to make no change in their constitution, and to enter into no 
agreement with foreign powers, without express jHjrmission from the 
Czarina. 


§ 24.(l’he Polish malcontents were cowed rather than conquered. 
In March, 1794, an attempt of General Igelstrom, the Russian re- 
presentative at Warsaw, to diminish the small remaining native 
4.army, provoked a rising in Krakau wdiich speedily assumed 
fVirmidable dimensions. Kosciusko, who had served under Wash- 
ington in the war of American independence, and who had been a 
leading promoter of the refora^f 1790. arrived from his refuge in 
Saxony and was apjjointed ho 

gamed a slight success over the Russian forces, and on the 18th a 
desperate rising of the people expelled Igelstrom and his troops 
from Warsaw. Stanislaus, the puppet of fortune, now offered to 
acknowledge the constitution once more, but he was no longer 
trusted, and though allowed to retmn the royal title, he was 
practically superseded by Kosciusko, (jlapidly as the insurrection 
had gained ground, it was evident to any dispassionate observer 
that It comd not be permanently successful, and it must lead 
sooner or later to the absorption of Poland by its powerful and 
unscmpulous neighbours^ The ministers at Berlin clearly per- 
ceived this, and determined by active measures to secure th^ir shear 
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of the booty. At the beginning of June, Prussian troops crossed 
the frontier, on the 6tb they defeated Kosciusko at Bawka, on the 
15th Krakau was taken. A rapid march must have resulted in 
the fall of Warsaw and the collapse of the insurrection. But 
valuable time was wasted before the siege was commenced, even 
then it was only languidly pressed ; and before long a rising in the 
recently annexed provinces compelled the Prussians to retire. But 
by this time the Russians under Suwarow had entered Poland. 
On the 4th of October, Jg^jaduako, who had previously suffered < 
several minor reverses, was completely defeated at Maciejowice aodw' 
tja!kfiST)riaQner. With him fell the last hope of Polish independence. 
On the 4 th of November the Russians stormed Praga, and put the 
whole j)opulation, men, women and children, to death. (Four days 
later Warsa^v surrendered, and the whole kingdom lay at the mercy 
of the conqueror^ 

Prussia having failed in arms, now resorted to diplomacy, and 
Tauenzien was sent to St. Petersburg to arrange a partition treaty 
with Russia on the model of that of 1793. But it was soon 
apparent thatQlatharine was determined, upon tliis occasion, to 
favour Austria^ The motives of her policy are fairly obvious. It 
was the interest of Russia to balance the two great German powers 
against each other, and therefore to grant them alternate acquisitions 
in Poland,^ Prussia had recently thwartal Catharine’s wishes by 
opening negotiations with the French which led up to the treaty of 
Basel. Moreover Thugut, the Austrian minister, was willing to 
conciliate Russia by renewing that aggressive alliance against 
Turkey which had been so fatal a defect in the policy of Joseph II. 
Tauenzien discovered that everything was being arranged without 
his participation, and left St. Petersburg after making a futile 
protest. On the 3rd of January, 17 ,^5. the final partition was 
arranged l^tween A ustria and Ruasia. Russia was to have me lion’s 
share, about 2000 square miles, while Austria received about 1000 
square miles, with the town of Krakau. CThe remainder, amounting 
to over 700 square miles, and including Warsaw, was assigned to 
Prussia^ 

On "me same day the two contracting powers signed a secret 
declaration which has only recently been discovered. Austria was 
to accept the treaty of January, 1793, and the terms there inserted 
about the exchange of the Netherlands for Bavaria ; she was to 
guarantee the Russian possessions in Poland ; a similar guarantee 
was to be extended to the Prussian possessions when Prussia had 
acceded to the present treaty of partition. In case of a war with 
Turkey, Austria was to assist with all her forces in compelling the 
Porte to cede Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bessarabia, and these 
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provinces were to be formed into an appanage for a member of the 
imperial fomily of Russia. For this Austria was to be compensated 
by acquisitions to be made, if possible, in France ; but if that failed, 
then at the expense of Venice. This declaration was never carried 
out, and its existence was never suspected for half a century, but 
it throws a lurid light upon the selfish and treacherous diplomacy 
of those days, and upon the reckless policy of aggrandisement 
pursued by Thugut. 

In March, 1795, the duke of Courland, Peter Biren, was compelled 
to abdicate, and his duchy was made into a Russian province. (On 
the 24th of October the partition of Poland was finally settled oy 
the adhesion of Prussia to the treaty of the 3rd of January^ This 
adhesion was given with great reluctance, and after much futile 
grumbling. The greatest objection was felt to givinjg up Krakau, 
which was in Prussian hands, to Austria. But Russia silenced every 
objection 1^ refusing to give up Warsaw as long as Prussia retained 
Krakau. '\Thu8 perished a kingdom which had once played a great 
part in Europe, but which owed its downfall quite as much to its 
anarchical constitution and to its want of all the essentials of a 
sound state, as to the unprincipled greed of its neighboiu:&) 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, who had been nominal king since 1704 
was comiielled without difficulty to abdicate. On °the death of 
Catharine II. (17 Nov. 1796), his mistress in both senses of the 
word, he took up his residence in St. Petersburg, where he died 
in 1798. Kosciusko, the real hero of the last period of Polish 
inde|)endence, was released from prison by Paul I., and, after several 
changes of residence, died in Switzerland in 1817. 
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The duties of foudalism hid perished, while the rights and privileges 
remained ; class jealousies ; condition of the peasants. § 2. Character 
of Louis XVl. ; Maurepas ; admission of reformers to the ministry ; 
restoration of the Parliaments. § 3. Principles of Turgot ; his 
reforms ; opposition of the privileged classes ; Turgot’s fall. § 4. 
Financial policy of Necker. § 5. American revolt ; France joins the 
colonies ; alliance of France and Spain ; the Armed Neutrality ; isolation 
and danger of England. § 6. Neckcr's reforms excite hostility ; his 
resignation ; reaction against administrative reform. § 7. Independ- 
ence of the United States ; siege of Gibraltar ; treaty of Versailles. 
§ 8. Financial straits of the French Government ; administration of 
Calonne ; hostility to Marie Antoinette. § 9. Financial disclosures ; 
Calonne’s plan ; the Assembly of Notables ; fall of Calonne ; Lomenie 
de Brionne ; quarrel with the Parliament of Paris ; suiuinous of the 
States-General and recall of Necker. 

§ France the external fabric of feudalism had been more com- 
pletely destroyed than in any other country of Europe. The old 
system, under which the nobles governed their own estates wdlh 
more or less responsibility to the crown, had given way to a new cen- 
tralised administration which had been gradually perfected from 
the reign of Louis XI. to that of Louis XIvCj) Under the king the 
supreme control of domestic affairs was in the hands of the con- 
troller-general of finances, who was assisted by a central council 
and by the provincial intendants. ri ’he States-General had been 
powerless since the I4th century, andli^ p e vgy bee iL aiiinflMmZS 
since 3J|J4,"sb IKar'ffielr “composition and procedure were known< 
only to ^tiquarian|. In^ fi^ .of the outlying provinces, the 
so-called ttefe stilt lingered some traces of the local 

estates, tut they had no real vitality or importance except in 
Languedoc and to some extent in Brittany. In the other provinces, 
the pays (Telection^ the intendants were absolute rulers. All sorts 
of officials existed, many of whom had paid larp sums for their 
posts, but their functions had become nominal, ^heu pairliamentsJ 
or oourta.i )L^3iatice^ha d. re^^^^ longer than j 

an y other iiiat ituliQDS.^pd at one time had t!ir&ieni^^{^ 
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formidable checks upon the royal power. But this was due, not to 
any sympathy with popular liberty, but to the fact that the lawyers 
had formed themselves into a hereditary and privileged class, and 
when4hP„ ^ol^liarliaments \yere suppress ed by M aupeoj) the action 
was applauded by "Voltaire and his foilowers. The last vestige of 
the mediajval system had thus been swept away from the path of 
the royal desi)otism. ^(Jhe nobles were still the most conspicuous 
persons Jp, theijr. ,districts,..but^.llMBiy,. baA. Phased, to gpx^rn. Tfiie 
peasants, w ho had once b eeri their serfs,, l^adjisejti to 
tcnapts^orJn“ many parts,^^^^ The only career left 

()pen^ to a noble was in the civil or military service of the govern- 
ment. In Paris or with the army he might still acquire fame, on 
his own estates he was powerless. His rank prevented him from 
becoming one of the intendants, and they exercised the power that 
hajl once belonged to his ancestors. 

Wet it is usually said that the Erench Revolution destroyed 
feudalism, which had provoked itJ)^Cbi8 is untrue if we regard 
feudalism in its old and true sense as a system of government 
and society v) The essential merit of feudalism was the emphasis 
that it laid upon the duties as well as the rights of property, 
l^lut as it decayed, as the duties were usurped by the monarchy, 
tjie ijglits were left behind to console t he nobles for their impo- 
tence? Thus they were exempted from i)ayment of the taiUe 
and other oppressive taxes, and in its origin the exemption had 
ample justification. 'J'he taille was imposed to provide for the 
maintenance of a military force ; but the nobles were bound to 
serve at their own expense, and therefore were excused. Since 
then the obligation of military service had lapsed, but the right of 
exemption had been jealously retained, (^o they had lost the 
absolute mastery over their serfs, but had kept the rights which had 
Ixjeii the symbol and outcome of that mastc^^^ Many of them had 
powers of jurisdiction, all had supreme rights of hunting (ind 
exact forced labour from the peasants, and 
could compel tliem to pay tolls and other due^and to grind their 
corn at the lord s mill. These exactions would have been cheer- 
fully acquiesced in as long as the lords T\ere real rulers and gave 
protection and judicial administration in return for them. But in 
the 18th century the vast majority of the nobles were absentees, 
who left the collection of their dues in the hands of extortionate 
bailiffs and squandered the proceeds in the capital. It was the 
absence of duties that made the continuance of the rights and 
privileges absurd, and it was this, even more than'^heir oppressive 
character, that roused the bitter wrath of the peasants^ It was 
not against the feudal system, but against the effete survival of 
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parts of the system, that the llevolution directed its destructive 
energy^ 

unpopular, not so much on account of the" 
spread of irreligion in France, but because they had come to occupy 
the same anomalous position as the secular lords. The S jymt 
<;hurchmen were owners of immense wealth, which was wrung from 
the tillers of the soil and for which no adequate services were rendered. 
The lesser c lergy, who worked in poverty and were excluded from 
all hope of promotion, shared in the misery and sympathised with 
the aspirations of the peop^ 

similar nf mterestgT ]n the cities municiiml independence 

had i>erished since the days of Hichelieu, and the intendant was as 
active and powerful within the Avails as outside. But the old 
offices were- still objects of ambition to the citizens; like all other 
posts, they had been put up to sale by the government, and had 
become the exclusive property of a Jbtfinigcois. aristo^ as" 
haughty as it w^as ix).werless. The l esser citizens groaned under the 
tyranny of guilds and other associations, originally formed for the 
protection of trade, but which Avere now emj^oyNed to maintain the 
selfish privileges of the Avealthy classj) i^o conception of common 
interests united the citizens Avith the peasants, who had far more 
real grievances to complain of. So heavy Avas the burden of taxes 
imposed upon them that all mcJives for econoifty dr the 
improvement of agriculture Avere destroyed. The taille had been 
gradually increased by the mere Avill of the government, and its 
collection Avas purely arbitrary. Most of the m direct tax es Avere 
levied on necessaries, such as salt, and therefore^Tell AVitli special 
Aveight on the poorer population. In addition to the odious exac- 
tions of their lords, the crown had now come forward Avith similar 
demands. Ko grievance is more prominent at this i)eriod than the 
the compulsory labour enforced by the central government 
mr the making and repairing of roads. And besides liaving to bear 
most of the expenses of the regular forceirf*tlie pgawnts Av^irg a lso 


compelled to undergo an irksome term ofVeryico in. the ffiHiti^ 
\rheir case Avas unquestionably the* hardest, but the revolt Avas^ 
commenced by the* classes above them.^ The Avant of union" 
between classes in France had long been the great safeguard of the 
monarchy ; it ruined the Revolution. After one moment of 
combination against the crown, men turned against each other to 
vent a spite that had been ripening for generations. 

The monarchy had imdertaken the difficult and dangerous task 
of discharging all the functions of government, and It can hardly be 
said to have succeeded. For a moment, under Louis XIY. and 
Clolbert, there had seemed to be a fair prospect of the welfare of the 
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country being firmly established. But the dream had soon dis- 
appeared. Louis XIV. himself had brought the nation to the verge 
of ruin, the Regent and Louis XV. had done nothing to save it. 
The finances are the crucial test of an administration. We have 
already seen how Law’s measures had resulted in bankruptcy, and 
bis numerous successors had found it impossible to revive the 
national credit. The great problem was to make the revenue cover 
the expenditure, and this it never did ; the continual deficit had 
burdened the country with an ever-increasing debt. It was now 
to be seen whether the new king could cope with difficulties 
which his predecessors had never fairly endeavoured to face. 

§ 2. Louis XVI. was born in 1754, and was therefore twenty years 
at the time of his accession. Both in his merits and in his 


defects he presents a marked contrast to the other members of the 
house of Bourbon. He had been brought up in retirement, and 
his manners were always coarse and unprepossessing. He had no 
pronounced tastes except for the manual labour of an artisan and 
^tor hunting. ( But be was free from the gross vices that had 
(Vusgraoed iiis ]iredecessors, and he was conscientiously eager to 
secure the welfare of his subjects^ Unfortunately he had none 
of the requisite qualities for the discharge of this necessary task. 
Unable to form an opinion for himself, ho lacked the strength 
of mind to carry out with resolution a course of action which 
he adopted cai the advice of others. CThroughout his life he 
was dejicndent upon the influence of those around him, of his 
aunts, his brothers, and finally of his wife, Marie Antoinette^ 
whom he had married in 1770, but who only gradually ™d)'taffi^ 
that sui)remacy over his intellect and affections which was ulti- 


mately to prove fatal to both of them. The first great question 
that the king had to decide was the selection of a minister. Public 
expectation pointed to Choiseul, who had been mainly instrumental 
in effecting the king’s marriage and in cementing the Austrian 
alliance. But at this time Marie Antoinette was comparatively 
powerless, and Louis was prejudiced against Choiseul as the 
owomnt of his father. He decided to summon M. de Machault 
hut at the last moment his aunt, Madame Adelaide, interfered, and 
the letter which had been written to Machault was sent to M. de 
^laurepas. iMaurepas had held office under Louis XV., but he had 
for many years been removed from public life, and his character and 
administrative powers bad deteriorated during the interval. Instead 

the difficulties of France, he 
Wsi r ^ cj^edients to evade them and of securing 

ness to encouraged the king in his nnwilling- 

s to form a resolution for himself, and in his inclination to trust 
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to half-measures. No single man is more responsible for the great 
convulsion that closed the reign. But Maurepas’s first acts seemed 
hardly to deserve this condemnation. Careless about reforms 
himself, ho was not unwilling to see them attempted by others, 
provided that his own authority was not shaken. The members of 
the triumvirate, Maupeou, Terrai, and d’Aiguillon, were dismissed 
amidst demonstrations of popular scorn and hatred. The ministry 
of foreign affairs was entrusted to M. de Vergennes, a distinguished 
diplomatist, who played little part in domestic affairs. ^The control 
of the finances was given to 'IVW. the .Meat, .nd moiri: virti.n..iL^ 
French^ the management of the household to 

Malesherhes, one of the most amiable and blameless of the partisans 
of progress^ 

The most pressing question for the new government to settle was 
that of the restoration of the ancient pa rliaments. As Maupeou 
had fallen, it was generally expectSTtEt the institutions which he 
had created would share his fate. The people, who had forgotten 
everything but the fact that the parliaments had opposed the crown, 
clamoured for their revival. Cjurgot was resolutely opposed to thcr 
step. He disliked the claim of judicial bodies to interfere with 
legislative business, and he knew well that the parliaments were 
eager only to secure their own interests, and that when those were 
safe they would oppose all further reforms. On this subject, Voltaire, 
Turgot, the economists, and all the leaders of advanced thought, 
found themselves allied with the clergy and the supporters of 
despotism. The king himself hesitated to undo the work of his 
grandfather^ Maurepas, on whose decision the question ultimately 
rested, allowed himself to be carried away by the desire of applause. 
The parliaments were restored on condition of their future good 
behaviour, a condition which they never attempted to observe. 
The measure was extremely popular, but it was really reactionary 
"tuther than progressive, and it proved to be a serious obstacle to the 
refonnji which Turgot was prepared to introduc^ 

§ SiJjJjygot, who had previously been Intendant of Limousin, cam^ 
into officewith a rea<iv-Tnade tunhe^e for the regeneration of Fimige . 
The essence of his scheme was the restoratim io^tholi^^ 

which the monarchy had first oe^ad^S and then 
destroyed. Each ..Yi4ftf^e was to be administered by an elective 
municipality, and the to 

recover its old efiScacy. I^hese local bodies were to send deputies to 
a larger municipa)|tv ^istriet or arrondissemmt, and these 

again to the Above all was to be a 

grand mupicipality of the nation, in which the ministers were to 
have spatp, and whjcli wap to exercise the ultimate voice iu 
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administrativeoiiatters. Thus would be formed a grand network of 
representative institutions, each aiding and strengthening the other* 
It did not enter into Turgot’s designs to entrust legislative power to 
the grand municipality so as to make it a new States-Gteneral. He 
was no enthusiast for mixed governments, but preferred the 
simplicity of absolute power. If he had had to create a state, he 
•'^ight probably have preferred a republic. But he was the minister 
'• ‘bf a king, and he was not anxious to diminish the despotic power of 
the monarchy on which he relied to put down opposition to bis 
reform^ (jiis first experience in office, however, convinced him 
that the time was not ripe for such a sweeping change as he medi- 
tated, and he put his scheme on one side till he could effect more 
immediately pressing reformsA The ne t revenue amounted to 213 
millions, the expenditure to 255 millions, ^ t£ the deficit was 22 
millions a year. Turgot was determined to raise n6 more loans 
except when he could borrow money cheaply to pay off debts con- 
tracted at exorbitant interest. Neither would he impose fresh 
taxes. To meet the deficit he resorted to the s trictest ec onomy, and 
with such success that after a ministry of a year and a half he lefti 
the government in possession of a surplus of eleven millions* This 
economy was extremely displeasing to the courtiers, who were 
accustomed to make their living out of the extravagance of the 
goveinment, and their discontent w’as heightened by subseouent 
measures'N 

lurgot was a disciple of Quesnai, the founder of the school of 
economists known as the physiocrates. Their fundamental theory 
was that the land was the sole source of wealth, arid that taxes 
should be levied directly on the produce of the land. From the 
l^oss produce were to be deducted the expenses of cultivation and 
improvement, the subsistence and due remuneration of the labourer 
Ihis would leave a net revenue of which the state was joint 
proprietor with the individual landlord. The share which the state 
should demand was to be fixed by reason and evidence. Manufac- 
tures and commerce are not productive of wealth, but agents of dis- 
tribution; they should therefore be freed from all the duties and 

(Tur ots first measure was tgussue m,jAVX 4 iat».h li.Jvmn 

corn within the kingdom ; liberty of exportation 
was ^tpon^ Mutilated as it was, the edict roLd a ^orm of 
oj^sition which found an able leader in ^seker, ,vhose econZic^ 
pnncipte were opposed to those of Quosnai and Turgot, (aU the 
pnv.leged Jomed in the ontciy, the nobles, who for^w the 
probable aWihon of their exemptions, and the clergy, who were 
dismayed at the sight of a philosopher and a friend of Voltair* in the 
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ministr^ A bad harvest and scarcity of bread gave additional 
weight to their representations* Biots took place in Paris, and there 
can be no doubt that this first recourse to revolutionary violence 
was instigated by some of the nobles. ^Louis XVI., always weak, 
was inclined to yield, and it was with great difficulty that Turgot 
induced him to stand firm and to put down disorder^ For the 
moment the minister seemed morh powerful than ever, and the 
king declared that no one loved the people except himself and 
Turgot. 

(jhe opposition steadily increased in strength. The clergy were 
seriously frightened by the obvious inclination of the ministers to 
a tolerant policy, and by the report that Malesherbes wished to 
restore the Edict of Nantes. A league was formed among the 
privileged classes, nobles, clergy and lawyers, to protect their vested 
interes^ If was joined by the queen and most of the royal 
princesTand it had even the indirect support of Maurepas, who 
began to tremble lest the man he had raised to office should 


supplant him in his master’s favour. QMeanwhile Turgot was con-, 
tinning his work without any heed to the approaching storm. In^ 
January, 1776, ho proposed to the king in council a series of 
measures which sufficiently illustrate the scope and objects of his 
policy. Th<mp^or the making of roads was to be abolished and., 
the expenses defrayed by a tax upon land : all the old taxes upon , 
corn which hindered free trade within the kingdom were to be 
abandoned : the guilds and other protective associations were to be 
done away with, so that every man might exercise his natural right 
to undertake what labour he chose : )^he galrnlle^ qic fsp c salt,* 
was to be altered so as to remedy th^ gla-j^qg 

f^he expense of the king’s civil household was to he^ 
diminisKed, and the marriages of Protestants were to be legalised. 
Maurepas put up one of his creatures, Miromesnil, to oppose these 
measures, but Turgot carried the king with him, and the edicts were 
signed and sent to the Parliament of Paris for registration. The 
Parliament justified all the fears which Turgot had expressed at 
the time of its restoration, and made itself the champion of the 
threatened privileges. ^lo put down this resolute opposition the ‘ 
king had to hold a Ut^e justice, which, as Voltaire put it, was foi^ 
once a lit de hienfaisance. But here Louis XVI.’s firmness suddenly ^ 
came to an end. The members of his family urged upon him that he 
was going too far, and that, hn wnj» 

unworthy concessions 7^^*^ *| rfnnrrpnn was con-< 

virTcS lEaT'eifEef lieTrThe reformere m1m fall. By adroitly 
picking a quarrel with Malesherbes he forced him into a basty 
resignation. Turgot being more obstinate arid less sensitive, other 
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means had to be found. A paper was forged in imitation of his 
handwriting which contained reflections upon the king and (^ueen^ 
and this was brought to'Louis. Forgetting all the services that had 
been rendered, the king was induced m a fit of pique to dismiss the 
only man who might have saved his crown and his life. Turgot 
went into retirement and died ip 1781. 

§ 4. Maurepas was deteiijained not to run the risk of being over- 
shadowed by another man of genius, and he appointed as Turgot’s 
successor M. de Olugny, an obscure Intendant of Bordeaux. The 
change was followed by an immediate collapse of credit. The 
Dutcli promptly refused to supply a loan which had been arranged 
at four per cent. To raise money the government was compelled 
to resort to the disgraceful expedient of a royal lottery. Most of 
the recently abolished abuses, including the corvSes and the trade 
guilds, were restored. But the outcry against these measures was 
so general, that Maurepas, always trembling for his position, was 
planning to dismiss Clugny, when the latter saved him the trouble 
by his death (Oct. 1776). Another nonentity, Taboureau dea 
Beaux, was appointed to the office of controller-general, but the real 
(management of the finances was entr usted to Necker .*^ banker from 
Geneva, who had made a largo fortune m business and who had 
gained a reputation as an economist by his opposition to Turgot 
about the corn trade. Necker was a foreigner and a Protestant, 
and Maurepas, afraid to appoint him to high office, gave him the 
novel title of “ director of the royal treasure.” Even in the next 
jear, when the controller-general resigned his shadowy functions, 
(^Necker retained a subordinate title and was excluded from the 
council.^llut it may serve to illustrate the'^mportance of the 
financial administration that the ministry became, in the eyes 
both of contemporaries and historians, the ministry of Necker, ) 

Necker was not a great statesman, hut h* w^as for his^^Ihne a 
considerable financier. In opposition to the physiocrats he returned 
to the economic principles of Colbert. At the same time he shared 
that belief in the power of credit which had been carried to fanatical 
extremes by Law, and he considered that commerce and manufac- 
tures might be encouraged by an artificial increase of the currency. 
But his business habits saved him from carrying these ideas too 
far, while they enabled him to introduce unaccustomed order aM 
method into the administration. Qle was extremely desirous m 
make the revenue cover the exi^enditure, and he was as willing as 
Turgot to diminish the latter by rigid econom^ He looked to'^the 
taxes for supplies in ordinary times, while for exceptional demands 
he sought to raise loans at a moderate interest. In this his own 
reputation as a banker served him in good stead, and he obtained 
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money much more easily and cheaply thai^his predeeessors had 
been able to do. In one way his ada|inlstration had important 
results for France. Like Bousseau, be native of Geneva, and 
he Imported into monarchical France the'lpM and traditions of a free 
republic. These traditions andtthe exigets^iiS of credit leil him to 
introduce publicity into the accounts, and thus to put an 

^nd to that secrecy wMch ha^'lj^fthe snare and the security of a 
decrepit government, (^e was also willing to obtain the popular 
consent to taxation, by giving new life and powers to the provincial 
assemblies. .Thus he much to prepajSt Ihfl.way fpr thft Bevolu- 
tion^ His taxation lea to the States-General, his loans gave the 
l)eople convincing insight into the condition of the finances. For a 
time Necker was exceedingly popular. While the court regarded 
him as their only saviour, the salon of his wife gave him a recog- 
nised position ’among the friends of progress and enlightenment. 
But his economy soon disgusted his powerful patrons, while the 
retrograde character of many of his measures forfeited the confi* 
dence^ of the party of progress. In a time of peace his system 
might have secured to France a period of com||ifci^ive tranquillity ; 
but, unfortunately for bis reputation, he wal^ comi^lled to raise 
exceptional supplies for an expensive war. y 

§ 5. The American colonies were now in open revolt against Eng- 
land. Their discontent had been first roused by the natural attempt 
of England to impose upon the colonists soifiiB share of the expenses 
occurred in the Seven Years’ War, Since then concessions had been 
made |,nd withdrawn, with the result of increased bitterness on both 
sides, until the ymr finally brokb out in 1775. On the 4th of June, 
1776, the Americaniissued their famous declaration of independence 
which enunciated the rights of man. From the first the greatest 
enthusiasm bad been felt in France for the cause of the colonists. 
Lafayette and other ^unteers crossed the Atlantic to serve in the 
American armies. Vergennes, who inherited the desire of Choiseul 
to avenge ujjpn England the disasters of the last war, gave secret 
but invaluable assistance to the rebels. Still, the king and most of 
the ministers were averse to a war, Turgot resolutely opix)sed it, 
and on this point Necker was at one with his predecessor. But 
the force of popular opinion proved too strong for the adherents of 
peace. The most reactionary nation can sympathise with a revolt 
«gl^nst aliostile power, ^ile they regard with horror any opposition 
to their own rule. Franklin became the idol of Paris when he 
visited France in 1777, and the news of Burgoyne’s capitulation at 
Saratoga roused the expitement of the war party to fever heat. 
The success of the colonists seemed assured, and the friends of 
progress were as ready to worship success in the eighteenth as in 

2 1 
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the fifteenth century. Maurepas had no principles to conflict with 
his love of popularity, and the scruples of the king and the other 
ministers had to give way. On the 6th of February, 1778, two 
treaties were signed between France and the United States. The 
first stipulated only for friendship and commercial relations; by the 
second it was arranged that if England took aggressive measures 
against France, the two powers should combine for defensive and 
offensive purposes. France promised to make no attempt to recover 
those possessions in North America which had been recently lost, 
and neither party was to lay down arms until England had 
acknowledged the indej^endence of the colonies. The news of this 
treaty made a profound impression in England. Ijord North’s 
courage gave way, and he proposed to open negotiations with 
America. But Lord Chatham came down to protest in his dying 
speech against such a humiliation before an ancient enemy. His 
last act was to insist upon a war wdiich he alone could have suc- 
cessfully directed. The English ambassador was recalled from 
^^d naval hostilities were immediately commenced, 
(l>om a purely military point of view, the action of France was 
well judged. England had been unable to put down tho rebels 
when they were isolated, she was still less likely to succeed now that? 
they were supiwrted by the whole power of France. But a regard 
to internal politics amply justified the gloomy anticipations of 
lurgot and Necker. Peace was absolutely necessary to restore 
financial prosperity to France. (War involved in creased expen dituro ' 
and ultimate exhaustiop. AnOhere were sSUnoir^ 
arguments which ought to have weighed with the supporters of the 
monarchy. Rebellion is conta^u^ and it was preposterous to 
ex^ct that principles which were approved on the other side of the 
Atlantic could be excluded from European soil. The omn inter- 
vention of France in the cause of republican liberty gave an 
enormous impulse to tho^e forces which were gathering to effect 
he overthrow of the established system of government" But for i 
time all these considerations were forgotten in the pass&nate desire 
^ intoxication of unwonted successes. Not only 
did tho French admirals, like d’Estaing and d’Ondlliers, show them- 
selves a fair nmteh for Howe and Keppel, but all Europe seemed 
eager to join France against a haughty and dictatorial wwer It 
was to Spain that Vergennes naturally made his S aSation 
assistance. Charles III,, as we have seen, was a firm Eert 

of 

pact, and above all the desire of re^verincTari;' ^ Til 
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concluded between France and Spain against England. Spanish 
forces at once laid vigorous siege to Gibraltar, and England naturally 
reverted to her old and successful plan of involving France in a 
continental war. For this a convenient opportunity seemed to bo 
offered by the outbreak of the quarrel about the Bavarian succession . 
But the caution of Vergennes averted this danger. Louis XVI. 
refused to assist his brothei>in*law, and French mediation forced 
upon Joseph II. the peace of Teschen. This was followed by a 
general expression of resentment against the arrogant claim of 
England to naval supremacy. Of this supremacy the most ofTensivo 
symbol was the right of search, by which vessels sailing under a 
neutral flag were boarded to discover whether they were carrying 
supplies to the hostile belligerents, and if such g^s were found 
they were confiscated. In 1780 Catharine II. of Russia issued a 
declaration, which involved an important and permanent change in 
international law, to the effect that neutral vessels may trade freely 
with belligerents in all articles that are not contraband, and that a 
blockade need not be respected unless it is effectual, i.e. that 
a mere formal announcement that a harbour is blockaded is 
insufficient unless enough ships are provided to prevent the ingress 
of other vessels. This declaration was accepted by Frederick the 
Great, who gladly seized the opportunity of displaying enmity U> 
England and to the ministry of Lord North, and by most of the 
states of Northern Europe. Thus was formed the “armed 
neutrality,” which was a serious check upon English operations, 
although it did not lead to active hostilities. It was of great 
importance to England under these circumstances to retain the 
alliance of its old naval rival, Holland. The House of Ora'nge had 
been closely attached to England ever since the recovery of the 
stadtholdership by William IV. in 1748 and his marriage to a 
daughter of George II. The presen head of the family, William V., 
whose minority had ended in 1766, was inclined to continue 
the same policy. But the republican party, which had its head- 
quarters in Amsterdam, was now very strong, and was eagerly 
desirous of an alliance with France and the United States as the 
best method of throwing off English dictation. In 1780 ah 
American vessel was captured by the English, on which papers 
were found which proved that as early as 1778 the Pensionary of 
Amsterdam had drawn up a projected treaty with the American 
colonies. It was also known that Holland had sent supplies to the 
rebels, and that the Dutch island of St. Eustatius h^’ l^en a great 
centre for traffic with America. So great was the indignation 
roused in London by these disclosures, that the envoy was with*- 
drawn from the Ha^e, and, in December, 1780, whit^Hvas declared 
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against Holland. England was now left without an ally in Europe. 
To make matters worse, a great war had broken out in India in this 
year through the quarrel with Hyder Ali, and a French fleet under 
the Bailli de Sufi'ren gave the English forces ample occupation. At 
the same time the ministry was hampered by the Gordon riots, 
which arose from their concessions to the Roman Catholics, and by 
the dangerous condition of affairs in Ireland, where the volunteers 
had assumed the functions of government, and events were rapidly 
hurrying on to the legislative sei)aration of the two islands in 1782. 

§ 6. It is obvious that these circumstances gave France very 
considerable advantages in the war, and thus enabled her to avenge 
in some measure the previous humiliations. But there was another 
side to the picture, in the enormous expenditure which these 
various and distant operations entailed upon thQ government. 
Necker succeeded for some time in raising supplies by loans 
without increasing the taxes. To do this(Je had to persevere in 
^ his plan of cutting down the expenses m administration. He 
reduced the number of receivers-general from forty-eight to 
twelve, and the twenty-seven treasurers of the army and navy to 
two, whom he made absolutely dependent upon the minister of 
finance. He also suppressed more than 500 offices in the royal 
household. While some of his measures, such as the prohibition 
to export looms and other manufacturing implements, savoured of 
the protective system of Colbert, others seemed to be borrowed 
from the principles laid down by Turgot, An edict of 1779 
enumerated the evils to commerce caused by the heavy tolls upon 
roads and navigable rivers, and ordered the proprietors of these 
rights to report them to the council with a view to their purchase. 
Another edict in 1780 took the first step in the direction of a great 
reform, the abolition of the system of farming the taxes, so as to 
bring them directly into the exchequer. A month later it was 
announced that the taille and other direct taxes should not be 
increased in the future, except by laws registered in the superior 
courts. In July of the same year a provincial assembly was 
created for the province of Berry, which was to consist of twelve 
nobles, twelve ecclesiastics, and twenty-four members of the third 
estate. It was to meet for at least a month every two years, votes 
were to be taken not by estates but by heads, and it was to appoint 
an administrative committee to supervise affairs during the in- 
tervals between its sessions. Necker’s idea was to apply this system 
gradually to all the provinces of France, and to transfer the 
functions of the intendants and sub-delegates to these representative 
assemblies. 

This apparent conversion of Necker to the ideas of the reformers 
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roused great indignation among tne official classes, wlto became as 
hostile to him as they had previously been to Turgot. At present 
he had the complete approval of the king, and could afford to 
disregard the efforts of the opposition, (^ut towards the end of 
1780 he began to find increas^ difficulty in obtaining loans. To 
restore credit he obtained from Louis XVL permission to publish 
the accounts, and in January, 1781, he issued his famous cowpfe 
By this he made out that the receipts exceeded the. 
expenditure by eighteen millions. It was really a partial and 
inaccurate statement, but it succeeded in restoring the confidence of 
the moneyed classes, ai^ for a time money was easily obtainable. 
But the effects of the measure were far greater than this. (The 
secrets of the administration were all at once laid bare to hostile 
'criticism, andjopponents of the government had now acknowledged 
facts to point to in support of their denunciations. . \ The outcry 
among the privileged classes was very loud against a minister who 
had struck such a blow against the interests of the monarch^ The 
league against Necker was not so general as that against Turgot : 
especially, it did not include the queen, who was now a power in 
France. But Maurepas was eager to get rid of his too pushing 
subordinate, and he was supported by Vergennes. An open 
quarrel broke out in the ministry, and Necker boldly brought 
matters to a crisis by demanding a seat in the council. Maurepasy 
replied that he should be admitted when he abjured the Protestant - 
religion, and(Nccker, in spite of the urgent solicitations of the 
queen, resigned his office in May, 1781^ 

(^ith the fall of Keeker terminates Tne period of administrative 
reform in Franc^ The reactionary party had succeeded in foiling 
'the plans of those men who stood between themselves and ruin, 
idaurepas, on whom much of the responsibility rests, died before 
the end of the year. His nominal successor was Vergennes, but the 
latter was wholly unfitted to mans^e home affairs, and the post of 
chief minister was practically left vacant, except so far as it was 
filled by the queen. The finances were entrusted to Joly de 
Fleury, an incapable courtier, who increased the debt without 
providing any means for paying the interest. (The reactionary 
character of the government is sufficiently illustrate by an edict of 
1781, which excluded from offices in the army all who could not 
prove four generations of nobility on their father’s side. Thus the 
army was made more exclusively aristocratic than it bad ever been 
before, just at a time when the middle classes were beginning to be 
conscious of their power and their rights.^ 

§ 7. The first important event of this ^riod was^the conclusion of 
the English war* So far as it was waged for the independence of 
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America, it was practically settled by the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown (18 October, 1781), and by the fall of North’s 
ministry (March, 1782). The Whigs, who now came into office 
under Rockingham, wore pledged by their previous attitude to grant 
the demands of the coloniats. But both France and Spain had 
private objects of their own, and the peace had to be postponed 
until these had been settled. Hitherto the English had had very 
much the worst of the war. Many of the Wes^ Indian islands liad 
been lost, and Minorca, which was then regarded as our most im- 
portant possession in the Mediterranean, had fallen to the Spaniards. 
Gibraltar was closely invested by land and sea, and its fall seemed 
imminent in spite of the heroic defence of General Elliott. 
Fortunately for England, the colonists were quite as alive to their 
own interests as were their allies. So long as they obtained their 
iiidoiKjndence they cared nothing for the aggrandisement of France 
and Spain. After the fall of Yorktowii they practically withdrew 
from the war, and, although they were bound not to conclude a 
separate treaty, they privately agreed with England as to the terms 
they were to receive. In 1782 the fortune of war turned. Rodney, 
by the novel manoeuvre of breaking the line, won a great naval 
victory over De Grasse in the West Indies. Later in the year the 
Englisli rod-hot shot completely destroyed the floating batteries 
before Gibraltar, and the siege had to be raised after it bad lasted 
for three years. These disasters of the allies removed the chief 
difiicultics in the way of peace, and the preliminaries were signed in 
January, 1788. England surrendered to France tlie small islands 
of St, rierre and Miquelon in the St. Lawrence, Santa Lucia and 
Tabago in the Antilles, and Senegal and Goree in Africa. , France 
undertook to withdraw assistance from Tippoo, who had succeeded 
his father, Hyder Ali. Spain obtainel Minorca and Florida, but 
bad to cede the Bahamas and to abandon the hoi^e of recoverin<^ 
Gibraltar. Holland, so for from gaining anything by her breach 
with England, had to give upNegapatam, though her other colonies 
were restored to her. The independence of the United States was 
recogniseci, and their boundaries determined on the terms already 
arranged. The English claim that the loyal colonists should be 
compensated for their losses was abandoned. The preliminaries 
were finally confirmed in the Treaty of Versailles (September, 1783). 

§ 8. Long before the conclnsiiin of peace the glories of the war had 
been forgotten in cornparison with the ever-increasing difficulties 
of the internal administration, Joly de Fleury had no method of 
raising money except by loans, and these he could not obtain so 
cheaidyas Necker had done. To pay interest he had to immse 
new taxes. Ihe Rarhament of Paris, in its joy at the overt^spl^^ 
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the late minister, accepted the edict, but the provincial parliaments 
were leap submissive, and one of them, the parliament of Franche 
Comtd, raided the first cry for the summons of the States-General. 
Pleury had to resign after adding three millions to the debt, and 
d’Ormesson, a young man, equally honest and incapable, was 
appointed in his place. D’Ormesson was led, by his innocent desire 
to get out of the difficulties, to postpone the payment of the public 
obligations, a measii^e whicli amounted to a practical acknowledge 
ment of bankruptcy. After holding office for seven months he 
was dismissed, and the intrigues of the court ladies led to the 
nomination of Calonne as his successor, ^jdonne proved to be one 
of the most reckless anS worthless ministers that were ever called 
to direct the destinies of a great nation^ His sole object was to 
disguise the feal situation from the court, from the people, and 
oven from himself. As much as he believed in anything he 
believed in the doctrine so hateful to political economists, that 
unproductive expenditure is a benefit to labour. This belief he 
carried to extremes as fatal as the ideas of Law, and equally 
delusive for a short time, ^hile the deficit was constantly 
increasing, he si)ent money lavishly in public festiviti^, in useless 
works, and in gratifying the avarice of the princes and noblei^ 
Even business men were dazzled by so astounding an exhibition of 
confidence, and for a time loans were readily obtainable. But so 
hollow »a bubble must soon burst, and in 1786 Calonne found 
himself at the end of all his resources. By this time public 
opinion had become more and more hostile against the court The 
growing influence of the queen had excited ill-feeling, which was 
aggravail^ by scandalous rumours about her private conduct. The 
birth of a daughter in 1778, and of a son in 1781, after a long 
period of childlessness, had aroused bitter hostility in the house of 
Orleans, which had hitherto looked forward with confidence to the 
ultimate succession to the throne. All sorts cf reports were spread 
with malignant industry, and Marie Antoinette’s actions, though 
not inconsistent with perfect innocence, were sufficiently injudicious 
to give some colour to the assertions of her enemies. In 1785 the 
trial and acquittal of the Cardinal de Rohan on the charge of 
stealing and purchasing a diamond necklace of the queen, and of 
having forged her signature in authority of the transaction, gave n 
fresh impulse to the current suspicions. It was while opinion was 
in this excited state that the truth about the financial condition 
was su(Menly disclosed. 

§ 9(Since the fall of Turgot the revenue had been increased by 140 
millions, partly by the addition of new taxes, partly by the natural 
development of resources. In spite of tliis, during the three years 
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of Calonne's ailiiiinistration, years of perfect peace, the deficit had 
been increased by 35 millions:) In August, 1786, CalTO e contesied 
^ fo^'lhe"*hing exactly how* matters stood, and at the same time 
proposed a for inocting difficulties, in which he borrowed most 
of fhc principles of Turgot and Nccker, to which his previous 
administration had been diametrically opposed. The whole king- 
dom was to be divided among provincial assemblies of three grades, 
one for the parish, one for the district, and one for the province ^ 
and in their hands the assessment of all taxes was to be placed. QX 
regular land-tax was to be imposed, from which no class, and not 
even the royal domain, was to be exemptei^ Trade in corn was to 
be free, except that the provincial assemblies might suspend expor- 
tation. Compulsory labour (corvees) was to be replaced by a poll 
tax, levied only on that class which had hitherto .furnished the 
labour. The tolls upon traffic between the various provinces were to 
be alx)lished and the gabelle upon salt diminished. These changes, 
according to Calonne’s calculation, would add 115 millions to the 
revenue within a single year. ( To carry such a sweeping measure, 
which involved a complete departure from the traditions of the old 
re^m^^'and attacked the foundation of all privileges, exceptional 
authority was needed, and the king was easily induced to summon 
an assembly of Notables for the beginning o f 1787/) Before they met 
the position of the government was atferSTTortbe worse by the 
death of Yergennes (13 February), who had considerable influence 
with the upper classes. 

It was a grand but chimerical idea to expect the privileged 
classes to sacrifice their private interests to save the state. (^The 
assembly, which met on the 22nd of February, contaiiie(riL44 
members, of whom only six or seven belonged to the third estate, 
r' It was soon evident that nothing but strenuous opposition was to 
be expected from them. Even the people and the partisans of 
reform ridiculed measures which they would have welcomed from 
Turgot, when they were offered by Calonne. In the assembly the 
opposition was headed by Lomenie de Brienne, archbishop of 
Toulouse, a selfish aspirant for office, and by Necker, who was 
disgusted at the exposure of the fallacious character of his own 
financial statement. This formidable coalition convinced the king 
that he must get rid of the unpopular minister, and Calonne was 
dismissed. But Louis refused to have anything to do wiffiTSTec^r, 
whose abrupt resignation he hfld never pardoned, and gave the 
vacant post to ^nenne. Brienne had no policy of his own : he had 
posed as the champion of privileges to gain (^ce, he adopted the 
plans of Calonne to keep it. The only difference was that he 
brought in the various measures singly, instead of trying to carry 
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fhern out at once. Qrhe Notables, satisfied with having (»vcrthrown 
the minister, approved his policy i 

still remain^ the Parliament of Paria.^ ^ichTiad 
the last resource of the opponents of reforn^ The edicts about the 
corvees^ the trade in cx)rn, and the provincial assemblies, were 
registered without opposition, ^ut when the equal land-tax upom 
all classes was propos^, the Parliament refused to accept i^ The 
edict was registered in a bed of justice, and for protesting against 
this high-handed measure the Parliament was exiled to Troyes. 
But Brienne soon found that he could not govern by himself, and 
the court was allowed to return to Paris on condition of accepting 
the edicts, (^hus, by a curious mixture of violence and weakness, 
the crown gained its first victory over the privileged classes. But 
the quarrel broke out afresh on the next scheme for imposing a tax, 
and the Parliament determined to purchase the support of the 
people Tby denying its own ^rights in matters of taxation and by 
deman ding t he States-(^neral. Another btd of justice, and the 
exile of the duke of Orleans and other leaders of the opposition, 
roused the Parliament to fury. It was quite in vain that Brienne 
sought to conciliate them by promising concessions to the Protes- 
tants and the summons of the States-Geoeral within five years. 
The arrest of two of the most violent members of the court only 
extorted fresh protests against the arbitrary conduct of the govern- 
ment and gave increased popularity to the Parliament. As a last 
resource Brienne determined to follow the example of Maupeou, 
to restrict the Parliament to its judicial functions, and to entrust its 
political duties to a wholly new court, or Cour FUnih'e, But such 
general indignation was aroused that it proved impossible to caiTy 
out the measure. Bisings took place in Dauphin^ Brittany and 
other provinces. Even an assembly of the clergy, which Brienne 
summoned in the hope of obtaining money, began its proceedings 
by demanding the abolition of the Cour FUniert and the meeting 
of the States-General. ^t last the government gave way, and on 
the 8th of August, 1TO8, the States-General were summoned to 
meet in May, 17 8^ ^fortnight later Brienne, whose adminis- 
tration had been'^one long failure, resigned, and the king, much.< 
against hia^^will, was obliged to summon Necker once more to ‘ 
office, ^ 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE FUENCH REVOLUTION. 

Fall op the Old Regime. — § 1. Discord in the court and 
ministry; questions about the constitution of the States-Gencral ; 
attitude of the third estate; the “ national assembly.**. § 2. The hall 
closed; the oath of the tennis-court; adhesion of the clergy; the 
royal .sitting ; victory of the assembly. § 3. The court determines to 
employ force; disturbances in Paris; the Palais Royal; government 
assumed by the electors. § 4. Dismissal of Necker ; rising in Paris ; 
storming of the Bastille ; the king yields ; royal visit to Paris. § 5. 
Continued disturbances ; P>ailly and Lafayette ; the electors superseded 
by a new municipality. § 0. Provincial risings ; abolition of feudal 
privileges on the 4th of August. If. The Constitution. — § 7, Parties 
in the Constituent Assembly ; Mirabeau. § 8. The rights of man; a 
single chamber; the suspemsive veto. § 9. Officers’ banquet at 
Versailles; march of the women; riot in the palace; the king and 
royal family remove to Paris; all the assembly follows; secession of 
moderates. § 10. Comparative order; the Jacobin and other clubs. 
§ 11. New territorial divisions; judicial reforms. § 12. Financial 
difficulties; confiscation of ecclesiastical property; assignats; civil 
constitution of the clergy; new attack on the nobles, § 13. The 
right of peace and war; responsibility of the opposition, the king, and 
the ministers, for the progress of the revolution. § 14. Mirabeau’s 
relations with the court ; his policy and his death. § 15. Flight and 
capture of Louis XVI.; conduct of the assembly; the monarchy 
suspended; the Feuillans. § 16. Completion of the constitution- 
Robespierre’s self-denying ordinance; the king’s acceptance; the 
Assembly dissolved. Ilf. Europe and the Revolution,— § 17, 
French encroachments in Avignon, Alsace, &c.; complaints of the 
German princes; the emigres at Coblentz. § 18. Attitude of the 
European States; Leopold II. inclined to peace; declaration of Pilnitz. 

.M Legislative Assembly. — § 19. Parties in the new assembly, 
feuillans, Jacobins, and Girondists. § 20. Edicts against the emigrants 
and the uon-juring priests; the royal veto. § 21. The Girondists 
eager for a war; three armies on the frontier ; death of Leopold II. i 
the Girondists m office; declaration of war. § 22. Failure of French 
troops; the king vetoes two more edicts ; dismissal of Roland and his 
TOlleagues. § 23. Wot of the 20th of June; temporary reaction; 
Wayette in Pans. § 24. The foreign invasion revives hostility to 
the erown; manifesto of the duke of Brunswick; the Tuileries 
stormed on the 10th of August. § 25. Impotence of the assembly; 
the monarchy suspended; Paris under the commune; the royal family 
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ill the Temple. § 26. The Prussians advance to Verilun; Lafayette a 
prisoner; the September massacres. § 27. Dumouriez saves France ; 
the cannonade of Valmy ; end of the monarchy. 

I. Pall of the Old Regime, StH of May to 4th of 
August, 1789, 

§ 1. The recall of Necker and the definite summons of the States- 
General excited universal enthusiasm throughout France. But 
the two measures were not steps in exactly the same direction. 

Checker was by no means in complete sympathy with the reforming 
party, with which he had allied himself to put pressure on the court.*^ 
Narrow-minded and unsympathetic, he thought only of administra- 
tive reform, the security of credit, and his own tenure of office, and • 
had no conception of the needs and desires of a people amongst 
whom he was*always a foreigner^ Neither was he in accord with ! 
the cou rt, where the chief influence was exercised by the queen, the*; 
count of Artois, and the Polignac faction, who were opposed to 
all constitutional change beyond what was necessary to evade ^ 
immediate danger. The differences between Necker and the court 
divided the ministry, which was therefore without any decided 
policy. The king, who ought to have taken a line of his own, was 
incapable of independent action, and vacillated helplessly between 
one party and another. It was this condition of the government 
which was the great advantage of the reformers and which gave 
rise to many of the disasters that were to fiill upon France. ^ 

The States-General having been summoned, it was necessary to 
determine their constitution, a matter of some difficulty, as they had 
never met since 1014. ^'here were two great questiws to settle ; 
(1) Were the three orders to have an equal number of represents-^ 
tives, or was the third estate to be the more numerous, as several 
precedents indicated ? and (2) Were the three orders to deliberate 
separately or together, i.e. were votes to be taken by head or by 
order? These questions ought to have been decided by the 
executive government, but there was too little unanimity Jor this. 
Ultimately the matter seems to have been arranged by Necker, and 
his decision offers an excellent illustration of the position in which 
he stood. To be popular was essential for him, therefore he granted 
the third estate a number of representatives equal to the other two 
orders togethey To restore the finances the pecuniary privileges of 
the upper classes must be abolished, and to effect this it seemed 
desirable that the assembly should be undivided. On the other 
hand, that measure would make the third estate absolute and 
would involve danger to the constitution. Unable to decide 
between these conflicting considerations, thll^mjnj^ter lef^^ 
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question „.of.Ygtmg.undetfir^ All citizens over twenty-five 
years of age who paid the capitation-tax were authorised to choose 
representatives ; and these representatives, the electors as they were 
called, chose the deputies for their respective estates, and drew up 
the cahiers, or lists of grievances and instructions to the deputies. 
These cahterSf which touch upon nearly every department of 
government and of social organisation, offer the most instructive 
picture of ancient France, and throw a flood of light upon the aims 
and wishes of its various classes. 

On the 5th of the assembly was opened by colourless 
; speeches on the part of the king, Necker and other ministers. 
The total number of deputies amounted to 1139, of whom 291 
i^epresented the clergy, 270 the nobles, and 578 the third estate. 
The different classes had mainly chosen their own. members, but 
the nobles included twenty-eight members of the parliament, 
whose rank was official, while the commons had chosen twelve 
nobles, including Mirabeau, and two ecclesiastics, of whom one was 
, -the Abb4 Sieyes. \From the first the third estate assumed a 
resolute attitude on the question of procedure, demanded that 
votes should be taken by head, and refused to verify the powers pf 
its deputies, until the assembly had been constituted by the 
adhesion of the other ordersji) Among the nobles there were a 
. number of moderate reformers, of whom the most prominent were 
Lafayette, Lally-Tollendal, and Clermont-Tonnerre, who urged 
this course of action upon their colleagues. But the majority, 
influenced by the queen and the count of Artois, refused to give up 
their separate existence, and maintained that deliberation by order 
and the right of each estate to a veto were essential parts of the 
^constitution. The clergy were more evenly divided. Most of the 
great ecclesiastics were inclined to support the noble^ and to oppose 
a union of the three orders which would leave them powerless to 
defend their interests or their religion. fBut the majority of the 
order was composed of ill-paid cut^s. Who had little sympathy with 
their haughty and high-born superiors, and were inclined to throw 
in their lot with the third estat^ On the motion of the clergy 
commissioners were appointed to devise some compromise, but the 
attempt failed. Nothing could be more adroit than the tactics of 
the commons, who succeeded in throwing all the blame of their 
prolonged inactivity ^n the other estates. At last it was decided 
to^t with decision. QOn the 12th of June they invited the cleiw 
and nobles to join them in a common verification of powers, and*at 
once proceeded with that necessary preliminary of business. A few 
appeared among them, and on the 
important step of ^assuming the^ name of 
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ignortDg the separate existence of the rival estates. This daring 
measure was followed by others equally bold and prudent. C^hey 
declared that all the existing taxes were illegal ^ because they 
had not been granted by representatives, and then proceeded to 
authorise their continuance during the session of the assembly. 

prnvif^Afl^ thfim with a valid security again st an attempt^ 
dissolut ion. They then guaranteed the public debt, and appointed 
a committee to consider the food question and to concert measures 
for averting a threatened famine, l^ate on the 19th of June the 
clergy, hy 138, votes ta 129* decided to yoin the third es tate . The 
majority was mainly composed of the lower clergy, but it con- 
tained several bishops, and was headed by the archbishop of 
Bordeaux. 

§ 2.(lhe government was astounded at the rapidity with which 
events had marched. Necker was as irritated as the most 
pronounced supporter of despotism and privilege. The establish- 
ment of a single legislative assembly, in which the commons were 
practically supreme, was fatal to his favourite scheme of a double 
chamber like the English parliament. H e a dvis ed the kiog. toehold" 
a royal sitting, much the same thing as a lit de justice, to' 
conciliate the people by granting the most essential reforms, and to 
order the separate deliberation of the three estates on all matters < 
concerning the interests of _classe8.') This was a measure which) 
might have succeeded earlier, but was now much too late, and':: 
moreover was not exactly carried out.^ The court party succeeded 
in gaining the king's ear, and convinced him that the interests, not 
only of the crown, but of religion, were at stake. It was determined 
to effect a real coup cTetat and to strike terror into the hearts of 
the opposition. But in the meanwhile it was important to prevent 
any further sessions, for fear lest the union of the clergy with the 
third estate might make their subsequent separation more difficult. 
On the pretext tbalQhe ball had to be prepared for the royal sittings 
it was occupied by workmen, and when Baiily, the president,^ 
arrived in the morning he was informed that no session could be^ 
held. The assembly was roused to indignatioi^by so palpable a 
trick, and, after some violent proposals had been rejected, ^hev 
adjourned to the adj acent tennis-cour t. , There, on the motion of 
Mounier, a deputy of Bauphind, and one of the most moderate ot 
the reformers All with one exception took fa solemn oath *^not to 
desert the as^mbly and to meet wherever circumstances shall ^ 
require until the constitution is firmly established on a solid founda-' 
tion.’^^The next day the count of Artois engagel the tennis-court, 
hut the deputies found more respectable and comfortable quarters ’ 
in the church of St. Louis. Here they were immensely encouraged^ 
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by the arrival of the majority of the clergy, who were welcomed 
nvith transports of joy (21 June)/) 

The court blindly adhered to the programme that had been 
agreed upon. Qn the 23rd of, Jum Louis XVL entered the 
assembly with all the impressive pomp of the old regime. Keeker 
showed his disapprobation of the changes made in his scheme, and 
revived his waning popularity, by absenting himself. The king, 
who had learnt his lesson only too well from his advisers, proceeded 
to rate the assembly in terms which were equally opposed to 
prudence and to his own acquiescent temper, ^e declared that 
the national representatives could only be composed of the three 
estates deliberating apart; only on special occasions and with 
royal permission could a joint meeting 1^ held^ He prohibited the 
discussion of all burning questions, such as the .property and 
j)rivileges of classes, and ordered the immediate consideration of 
certain specified reforms which he would accept without hesitation. 
^The decrees of the 17th were declared to be unconstitutional and 
tlierefore annulled. Finally he ordered the immediate dissolution 
.,pf the assembly, and the meeting in different chambers on the next 
day. ' 1 can say with truth that no king has ever done so much 

^or any nation : support me in this benevolent undertaking, or else 
i will alone secure the welfare of my people and will regard myself as 
their only real representtUive.” The clergy and nobles obeyed tlio 
order to seimrate at once,^ut the third estate remained in sombro 
silence until Mirabeau rose and inveighed in burning words 
against the insulting dictation they had listened tc^ On the 
arrival of the Grand Master of the Ceremonies to remind the 
deputies of their instructions, the orator turned upon him fiercely 
and bade him tell his master that they were there by the will of 
the people, and would not depart unless compelled by bayonets. 
It was unanimously decided to rnamtain the edicts of the 17th, 
aijd to declare the inviolability of the national representatives!) 

\The d*dtat had already failed when those against whom it 
was directed had shown that they were not intimidated. Louis 
himself was the first to recogtnse a defeat which ho had courted 
under the influence of others. (The assembly by its firmness had 
o\isted the king from the highest position in France, and t he first 
great step in the revolution was t ak en^^ ^n tho next daytEe 
majority of the clergy again joined the third estate, and their 
example vras followed by 43 noble^ among whom was a prince of 
the royal blood, Philip of Orleans, (^n the 27th the king sent a 
sixicial request to the rest of the nobles and clergy that they would 
also join the national assembl)^ With unfeigned reluctance they 
obeyed the royal order and henceforth sat among the men who^ 
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measures they hated and dreaded. They were encouraged by 
representations from the court that their complaisadce would not be 
permanent and that means wovdd * be found to defeat the hostile 
projects of the revolutionists. 

§ 3. The first alann being over, the court party began to repent of 
the weakness they had shown in allowing the assembly to gain so 
easy a victory. The king was carefully separated from Necker and 
other moderate advisers, so as to give free play to the influence of 
the queen and the count of Artois, now scheme was to employC 
force to repress a movement which had become too dangerous to bo 


of the Seven Years* War, who took his measures as if he had to ' 
conduct a regular campaign against a foreign enemy. Such public 
preparations naturally aroused the alarm of the assembly. On the 
motion of Mirabeau a deputation was sent to the king to express 
apprehension and to demand the withdrawal of the troops. Louis 
replied that he had supreme control of the army, that his only 
object was to ensure tranquillity, and that if the deputies were 
alarmed they might withdraw to Noyon or Soissons. Such an 
answer was equivalent to a confirmation of the worst fears. 

Q^ut 'already the initiative in resistance had been taken by a far 
more dangerous enemy than the assembly, the people of Paris^ 
^f*or a long time the capital had been in a very disturbed state, 
chiefly owing to the scarcity of food and the consequent riots for6 
bread, . But since the meeting of the States-General the disorders^ 
had become more organised and more iiolitical^ It is difficult to'^ 
decide how far this change was due to chance or to premeditation.”*' 
There can be no doubt that a large number of contemporaries^ 
believed that the chief instigator of disturbances was the duke of 
Orleans, and that the leading rioters received pay from him.) 
Orleans was the bitter and unscrupulous enemy of the queen, and 
had sufficient ground to complain of the treatment ho had fieceived 
from Louis. His personal character was base enough to make no 
charge against him incredible. On the other hand, he was too 
timid, top weak, and too wanting in talents, to be the leader even of 
a riot. (But it is probable that he was really the instrument of abler 
men, wlmused his wealth and his name, and promoted disorder for 
their own ends. ) It is quite possible, though not ^ certain, that 
they wished to depose the king and to raise Orieans to the crown, dr 
at any rate to the regency* Hie malice of his numerous enemies has 
included Mirabeau among these members of the Orleanist faction 
but the calumny has been sufficiently refuted. But there is no 


despised or tolerated. From all parts of the kingdom troops were 
collected, and before long Paris was surrounded by 40,000 men^ 
The supreme command was entrusted to Marshal Broglie, a veteran 
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doubt that he was fully aware of the designs of the revolutionists, 
and that he was equally willing to make use of them or to defeat 
them as circumstances dictated. 

The head-quarters of the disorderly element in Paris was in the 
caf^s which had grown up round the garden of Orleans* residence, 
the Palais Royal. There was formed a sort of club, which had no 
definite existence, but which used to meet to discuss affairs and 
which sent out emissaries to promote the course of action which 
it desired. It was their dictation which gave to the popular move- 
ments a consistency and definiteness of object which they must 
otherwise have lacked. One of the chief aims of their intrigues 
was to corrupt the soldiers, and in this they were conspicuously 
successful. The result of the agglomeration of troops in the capital 
was that those troops became untrustworthy and insubordinate. A 
colonel arrested some of his men for acting in the interests of tho 
Palais Royal, the mob released them, and the regiment went over to 
the popular side. It became known that the native regiments would 
not act against the people, and Broglie had to resort to the still 
more unpopular measure of summoning foreign troops to effect the 
designs of the court. The excitement in Paris steadily increased, 
and there was no adequate authority to put down the tumults. In 
this crisis the government of the city was assumed by the electors 
who had chosen the deputies for the States-General, and they ful- 
filled their self-imposed task with an energy and devotion that 
reflected the highest credit upon them. It was mainly due to their 
exertions that supplies were obtained and that the city was saved 
from the horrors of famine. 

§ 4.(Meanwhile the court party adhered to their plan. On the 
J^lth m July IS^fickfiE^and three of his colleagues were summarily 
^smissed and bani^ed, and their- places filled by devoted 
^royalists, Breteiiil, Broglie, Foulon, and Laporte. (This was a 
tremendous blow to the assembly, which was now confronted by 
a united and avowedly hostile ministry .J) A deputation was sent 
to demand Necker’s recall and to renew the petition for the 
dismissal of the troops. An unsatisfactory answer from the king 
provoked edicts in favour of the fallen ministers, and the assembly 
decided to sit night and day to prevent a forcible closing of the hall. 
To relieve the president from the fatigue involved by this measure 
Lafayette was elected vice-president. But again it was evident 
that the real battle was to be fought in Paris and not at Versailles. 
Ql^he news of the dismissal of the ministers reached the Palais Royal 
on the 12th : at once Camille Desmoulins, the most eloquent of the 
popular orators, denounced the king’s action as the tocsin for a St. 
Bartholomew of the patriots, and called upon the people to rise in 
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defence of tbeir lives and libertie^ The mob rose In obedience to 
this suggestion, and in the Tuileries gardens came into collision 
with a German regiment. Blood was shed in the skirmish, but the 
French guards joined the citizens and forced the Germans to retreat 
It was feared that a general attack would be.made upon the capital, 
and the troops and citizens remained on the defensive all night. 
The next day the mob repaired to the Hdtel de Yille and demanded 
arms from the electors. Flesselles, the provost of the merchants 
and head of the old municipality, 'put them off with promises 
and assurances that were never fulfilled. The greatest disorder 
prevailed, and the criminal classes took advantage of it to commit 
the worst outrages with impunity. To serve the double purpose of 
restoring tranquillity and defending the city, the electors determined 
to organise tlje citizens into a military force, and thus laid the 
foundation of the famous National Guard. All that was now 
wanted was arms, and they were obtained by an attack on the 
Invalides. <Jlie attention of the mob was now directed to the 
fandous fortress of the Bastill^he most conspicuous monument of the 
old despotism, which commanded the Faubourg St. Antoine, whence 
the worst class of the rioters were furnished. After a siege of 
several hours the gamson compelled the commander, De Launay, to 
surrender on condition that the lives of the garrison should be spared. 
The leaders of the attack did what they could to observe their 
promise, but the mgb was too infuriated to listen either to reason 
or to authority. De Launay with several of his subordinates was 
murdered, and the rest of the garrison, who were carried to the 
Hdtel de Ville, were with difficulty saved by the electors. Atr 
tention was now called to the failure of Flesselles to fulfil his 
promises of procuring arms, and a letter which had been found upon 
De Launay was considered to prove that he had all along been 
betraying the people until succour could arrive. Flesselles tried to 
brave the matter out and agreed to accompany his accusers to the 
Palais Koyal, but on the way he was shot. (The mob was supreme S 
ip Par is, the troops which had been so as^uously collected were, 
utterly untrustworthy, and the commander, Besenval, could do. 
nothing but withdraw from the city, J) 

The very night which witnessed {hese eventf in Paris had been 
destined by the court for their great mip The king was 

to renew his declaration of th^ 23rd of June, of which several 
thousand copies had been printed for circulation. The military 
force was to compel its acceptance by the assembly, which was 
then to be dissolved. Td provide for immediate financial necessiUes, 
notes had been struck off for more than a hundred millions. Tht) 
danger from the mob of Paris was ijl nnderntood, and d^ised by the 
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ignorant and thoughtless courtiers. The assembly was perfectly 
aware of these designs, and was sitting in momentary expectation 
of a crisis, when the news came of the disturbances at Paris. One 
deputation after another was sent to the king to demand the 
removal of the troops as the one method of securing tranquillity, but 
he refused to yield. At last it was announced that the Bastille 
had fallen, and that De Launay and Flesselles had i)erished. A 
third deputation was proposed, but Clermont-Tonnerre interfered 
with the words : “ No, let us leave them the night for reflection ; 
kings, like other men, must pay for experience.” In the morning 
the question of a deputation was again discussed, when the news 
came that the king was on his way to the assembly. Ho was 
received in proloimd silence until in a few spontaneous words ho 
expressed his trust in the deputies and announced that he had 
ordered the troops to quit both Paris and Versailles.* Enthusiastic 
applause welcomed these words, the assembly rose in a body and 
escorted the king to the palace amidst the cheers of the crowd. 
Louis followed up his tardy policy of concession by declaring his 
willingness to recall Necker, and by asking the assembly to act as 
mediator for him, both with the minister and with the citizens, A 
deputation of a hundred members was appointed to carry the 
welcome news tc Paris, where they were received in triumph, 
Bailly, the first president of the National Assembly, was elected 
mayor of Paris, and Lafayette, who was hailed by his admirers as 
the champion of liberty in two hemispheres, was made commander 
of the newly formed National Guard. It was determined to 
signalise the restoration of peace by inducing the king to visit his 
capital, Louis, who lacked everything except courage and good- 
nature, undertook the journey in spite of the misgivings of his 
family, and the royal entry was made on the 17th of July with every 
'•‘external appearance of ouccess. (The promoters of the coup (T^tat 
were forced to acknowledge their ^eat, and the most prominent of 
them, the count of Artois, the princes of Conde and Conti, and 
the Polignac family, evaded the popular fury by speedy flight to 
Turin, where they strove to restore their failing cause by foreign 
intervention^ Necker returned from exile, and his journey through 
Franco resembled a triumphal procession. Never, either before or 
afterwards, did he enjoy such unlimited popularity, but he owed it 
rather to his sufferings than to his achievements, and another year 
of office lost him both the regard of the people and his reputation 
as a statesman. 

§ 5.(^he 14th of July was the second pf the great days of the 
livoliition. The 23rd of June had given supreme legislative 
authority to the assembly ; the fall of the BastUle established the 
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sovereignty of the peopl^ Such oonspicuous and speedy successes^ 
seemed to justify the expectation that tranquillity would now be ^ 
restored, but this was not the "ewe. The disturb^hoea in Paiis * 
c ontinue d, Foulon and his son-in-law Berthier, who were 
suspected of having helped to bring about the scarcity of corn, 
were brutally murdered in spite of the efforts of Lafayette to save 
them. It is almost certain that these and other outrages wera 
coiioerted, and were not due to the spontaneous passions of the 
mob. It must be remembered that the Orleanist faction was still 
disappointed. They had hoped for the deposition if not for the 
death of the king, but Louis had been formally reconciled with the 
people. (Their only chance lay in urging on the niovemeiit of C 
revolution, in discrediting the new authorities and overthrowing the r 
supremacy of the middle class, who were opposed by nature aind,< 
interest to further employment of violence^ Bailly and Lafayette, 
the representatives of this class, did all they could to restore order 
and confidence. The latter organised the National Guard and gave 
them as their colours the famous tricolour, composed of the blue 
and red, the colours of Paris, and tho white of the monarchy. 
Bailly, a student of astronomy and mathematics, who had little 
experience of practical affairs, found his post an almost intolerable 
burden. The electors, just as they were beginning to cope 
successfully with tho task they had undertaken, were dismissed 
with ingratitude, and replaced by 120 deputies, two fi*om each 
district. The new administrators had the will but not the 
experience to rule, and showed scanty respect for the mayor whom 
popular acclamation and not their own choice had selected. And 
their own authority was not absolute. Everywhere the fatal 
doctrine was adopted, that representatives can only carry out the 
will of their constituents. This gave enormous advantages to tho 
underground agitators. If a committee opposed them, they appealed 
to the municipality, if that body was equally resolute they 
complained to the districts. Every Wy wished "to govern, no one 
to obey. The great problem was still to supply the capital with 
food, and Bailly spent night and day at the deliberations of the 
committee of subsistence. The destruction of the harriers and 
the consequent cessation of the octroi^ or tass; on provisions, left 
the city without funds, and the money which purchawd corn for 
Paris, often at a ruinous loss, liad to he furnished by the central 
government. Even in fulfilling this^ nectary duty the oommUteo 
was hampered by the reckless conspirators. All sorts of expedients 
w’ere employed to disgusti the people^ with the broad tbai was 
supplied them, apd the National Cfuard had. to ^ employed iu 
protecting the convoys of corn and the bakers’ shops. The d’tke 
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(^Orleans was even accused of buying up corn so as to increase the 
scarcity. Bailly^s Mmoirs give a^ivid picture of the anxieties and 
worries of each day that elapsed before the new harvest could be 
got in.^, 

§ 6.(^eanwhile disorders had spread from the capital to the 
' provinces. Everywhere the old authorities were repla^ by new 
ones, and the sudden change of system destroyed all the repressive 
powers of government. In the north the lower classes suddenly 
refused to pay the accustomed services and dues, and thus deprived 
their superiors of the means of subsistence^ In the southern 
provinces the peasants set themselves to take a terrible vengeance 
for the oppressions which they had endured for centuries^ Auvergne, 
Dauphin^, and Franche*Comt^ were tho scene of friptful atro. 
cities; ^tles were, burnt, nobles and their families were tortured 
and killed, and all the horrors of the old Jacquerie were renewed 
with complete impunity. 

; The intelligence of these events reached the National Assembly 
on the 4th of August, and roused the members from an academical 
discussion of the rights of man, which had been started by 
Lafayette. The assembly was the only body which could restore 
order, but it was rightly felt that this must be preceded by a 
removal of grievances. Two nobles, Noaillos and d^Aiguillon 
^gan the work of destruction by proposing the abolition” of all 
feudal rights and of all exemptions and privileges enjoyed by 
individuals and corporations. The proposals were received with 
wclamation, and the apembly promptly decreed that it “annulled 
the feudal regime, abolished all privileges with regard to subsidies 
and decided every citizen admissible to all offices and dignities 
ecclesiastical civil and military.” A perfect frenzy of selLbnel 
gation reized the deputies, every one hastened to resign or abolish 
som^mg, whether he ^ssessed it or not. The sitttog was pro- 
lolled till midnight, while one decree after another was caried 
wth reckless hMte, and finally Louis XVI, was formally declared 
the “restorer of French liberty,” ^ eciarea 

( The famous 4th of August, which was afterwards called the “St 
Bartholomw of property,” destroyed the last relics of tho feu^ 
system in France and marks the final termination of thfi qmden 
following IS a brief snmmary of the decrees that' Were 

tLt thHoS all the customaiy 

services that the lords had--been accustomed to exact from their 

peasants were abolished : the exclusive rights of huntinz and the 

tevage punishments for poaching were done away wit^ 1 SiSs 

and othw close corporations in the towns were dissolved • 

were no longer to he sold, and tho administration of jusUco was to 
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be gratuitous : the lords lost all their old rights of jurisdiction : 
tithes were to be redeemed and converted into a money-tax^ the 
payment of annates to Borne and the plurality of benefices were 
forbidden. It is perfectly true that these changes were too 
sweeping and too important to be made all at once and with so 
little consideration ; it is true that the work of destruction ought 
not to have been accomplished imtil a new system was ready .to 
replace the old ; it is true that the deputies acted under the 
influence of an excitement that overpowered all coninderations of 
statesmanship or even of justice. Nevertheless the work was 
essentially necessary, and there was something grand and im- 
pressive in the spirit of self-sacrifice that had been shown. The 
decrees of the 4 th of August inflicted great temporary disasters 
upon Fiance, but they have given great blessings to humanity* 
ITiey vindicated for all time the freedom of labour and the equality 
of all men before the law. 

II. The Constitution, 4th op August, 1789, to 80th op 
Septembeb, 1790. 

§ 7. The old system having perished, the monarchy having 
abdicated its powers to the assembly and the nation, the privileges 
which divided classes having been abolishedQt was now impera- 
tively necessary to commence the great work of establishing a new < 
constitution which should give permanence to the great changes; 
that had been madeJ^ From the time the assembly began to 
grapple with real definite work, in whicb^ questions of principle 
were involved, parties began necessarily to’ form themselves in ita 
midst, ^n the right sat the partiwns of ri^^o, all members of 
the clergy and oF'tlie "nd^ class, who wished not so much to 
prevent further change as to undo what had been already, 
accomplished. Hitherto they had mostly maintained a oon-.^ 
temptuous silence, in the hope that the court would find some^ 
means of changing the course of affairs, ^ow that they began to 
take part in business t hey pose d as the champions of prerogative and 
privilege. But their conduct was still factious and reckless : not in- 
frequently tbey allied themselves with the extreme party in the hope 
of carrying measures which would bring the assembly intodisreputqj) 
Their most prominent representatives were Maury, an ecclesiastio, 
Gazales, a noble and an officer, and d’Epr^mesnil, the champion of 
the Parliament of Paris. ^But on the whole the party was not 
conspicuous either for ability, prudence, or patriotism, and it 
gradually lost ground as its numbers were decreased by tho con* 
tinuous emigration* ^ 
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Jnthe centre sat the moderate party> the allies of Necker, headed 
6y nonest and capable men such as Moutiier, Maloxiet, Laliy- 
ToHtendalj ’and CIcrraont-Tonnerre. Q'hey had been drafted by 
the popular excesses in Paris and elsewhere, they were eager to stop 
a movement which they could no longer hope to control, and they 
wished to direct all their efforts to the formation of a permanent 
and effective constitution. Their ideal was a system like that of 
England, the division of the legislative power between the king and 
. ,two chambers, triennial elections, and the retention of executive power 
by the king and ministers whom he select^ There can he no 
^oubt that the triumph of this party would have saved France 
from many of its subsequent disasters, but unfortunately it was too 
jnnich bound up with Necker. Had he been the great statesman 
that his admirers deemed him, he might have directed the course 
of events and maintained both himself and the monarchy. But he 
was a mere financier, Avith no adequate conception of the great issues 
that were being raised, and with no ability to grapple with the 
great practical difficulties that stood in his way. The failure of his 
administration involved the defeat of the party with which he was 
identified. 

j'h e l eft was occupied by the great mass of the dejmties Avho 
^Jiad no particular union, and who by no means shared the same 
^opinions on all subjects, generally they sympathised with tlie 
revolution, and they wore united by a common antipathy to 
despotism and to class privileges, but they included the most 
opposite views as to where the movement was to end;) On the 
' extreme left sat a small and as yet unnoticed group of fanatics who 
already dreamed of a republic^ Among them were Robespierre . 
Petion, and Buzot ; but no one could foretell their future prominence. 
The most extreme of the prominent leaders of the assembly w^ere 
the heads of the Breton Club, Barnave, Dupoi t, and Lameth, whose 
youth and ardent courage made them willing to accept and make 
the best of any change. They. believed in„ihe jeo^^^ and were 
ready to pardon even its exceases. More prudent and still more 
prominent were two men who played a great part in the constituent 
assembly, SieySs, itsAeS*®^ator,and Mlrabeam,^ V Mirabcau 

^ was undoubtedly the great man of the day. ^om of a noble family, 
^he had been driven to vice and despair by the persecutions of his 
father, and he had conceived a bitter loathing for the political and 
social system that had made such treatment possible. Hence he 
had thrown himself heart and soul into the revolutionary movement, 
had employed his pen and his voice to maintain the courage of the 
assembly and to excite the vTath of the people. So incessant was 
hiB activity and so wide-spread were his connections that his 
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enemies attiibuted every outbreak to bis intrigues, attacks 
upon the queen had roused the bitter entaity of the court, where 
he was regarded as the apostle of rebellion and of unbelief But 
Mirabeau, though liable to lose his self-control in fits of passion, 
was not a mere destroyer, and was not without a plan of nis ow n 
for the regeneration of Franc e, enmity was satisfied by the 
destruction of the privileged classes from which he had severed 
himself; he had no quairel with the monarchy, of which he now 
became the champion^ He was convinced that the changes that 
had been made were ilot inconsistent witj^ the existence of a strong 
central power, or even with that of a new aristocracy. He was 
confident that he could build up a new organism in place of the 
old, and he eagerly sought for an opportunity to make the attempt. 
His ambitioir— and this was well known both to friends and 
opponents — was to be aministei^ It would perhaps have been well 
if the court could have made up their minds to employ him ; but 
rthe queen regarded him as a monster and as the author of all the 
mischief, while the king disliked him as a libertine almost more 
than he feared him as a politician. As long as he was excluded 
from office, Mirabeau was forced to side with the opposition, both to 
maintain the popularity in which lay his strength, and to force his 
way to the position that was denied him. His great disadvantage 
was that he had no organised following — that he was his own 
party. N His haughty and independent temper vrould brook no 
asso^tes on terms of equality. He despised the assembly of 
which he was the guiding spirit; he despised mediocrities like 
Lafayette and Necker, whose popularity made them a power ; and 
while he knew of the intrigues of the duke of Orleans, he always 
regarded that prince with unmixed contempt. Another point on 
which his conduct was open to attack was his pecuniary difficulties. 
He was constantly harassed by his creditors, and even when the 
death of his father left him a considerable property he never had 
the time to arrange his affairs. These circumstances and his lavish 
habits made the acquisition of money unusually important to him, 
and this laid him open to charges of venality and corruption which 
it was not easy to refute. Qt is impossible to assert that Mirabeau 
could have succeeded in carrying out the grand schemes which he 
so confidently propounded, or that he could have checked the 
revolutionary movement, but it is equally certain that no one else 
could.J) 

§ 8. The first work of the assembly after the 4th of August was 
to resume the discussion about tlm rights of man , which ended in the 
issuing of the declaration on the 27th, It was a ^eble and 
jxeoessary imitation Of the great American manifewo, Flulokiphi- 
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cal deBnitions were laid down by the vote of a majority, and 
principles were enunciated which, if logically carried out, would 
put an end to all government. Then the assembly took into 
consideration the proposals of a committee which had been 
authorised to prepare a scheme of the cons titution . The drst 
‘" great dispute arose on the questioii^hether thlHegislature should 
consist of one or two chambers^ The suggestion was that the first 
' chamber should consist of six hundred members chosen by the 
people, while the second or senate should contain two hundred 
members, nominated by the king on the presentation of the depart- 
ments. On the left the cfy was raised that this would destroy the 
equality which had just been laid down in the declaration of 
rights; on the right the nobles and clergy resented a proposal 
which disregarded all their claims and pretensions. Qfhe union of 
these two extremes decided the matter, and it was carried by a 
large majority that the legislature should be indivisible Then 
. came the still more burning question as to the rektions of thei 
. grown and the legislature. It was proposed that the king should 
have a veto, upon all laws adopted by the assembly. The left 
raised a loud outcry against a proposal which left the interests and 
wishes of twenty-five millions at the mercy of one majk) Mirabeau, 
who had previously announced his opinion on this point, vigorously 
opposed any further encroachment upon the royal power. But 
opinion was b ecoming agitated outside the assembly. The Palais 
Royal taught the cry a has le veto to a mob which thought it 
meant a kind of tax. Necker, always afraid of losing the popu- 
larity which had restored him to office, induced the king to accept 
. a compromise. (The veto was to be suspensive and not absolute, 
; j|».e. the king could postiwne an act of the assembly for four years ; 

but if two successive legislatures adhered to it his opposition had 
" t'obe withdrawn.^ The supporters of the crown found themselves 
(deserted by their own leader, and the suspensive veto was decreed 
I on the 21st of September. 

§ 9. Meanwhile(the disorders went on in the provinces as well as 
in Paris. ^ In the latter the number of representatives had been 
increased from 120 to 300j but without introducing any unanimity 
into the administration, (ihe real power was in the hands of the 
national guard and of its idolised commander, Lafayette. They 
represented the bourgeoisie, or middle class,3and succeeded in 
repressing the worst outrages. (jThe Orleanists saw that a new 
effort must be made to attain their objects^ Their most prominent 
leaders were the journalists, Desmoulins, Loustalot and Marat, and 
mob-orators like Danton and St. Huruge. But the real directors 
were a small knot of men who immediately surrounded the duke. 
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Orbey conceived the plan of either murdering the king cr of 
terrifying him into flight.^ In either case the duke could be raised 
to power as regent if not as king. * The discussion about the veto 
had given occasion for fresh disturbances, and the question of 
the king’s flight had been seriously debated at Versailles. But 
Louis himself refused to leave the coast clear for his ambitious 
and worthless relative. It was necessary to try some mcure direct 
attack. The conduct of the court afforded a convenient opportunity. 
The royal guards bad been strengthened by tber'^rrival of the 
regiment of Flanders, and the officers of the former entertained the 
new-comeia at a banquet in the palac^ (October). Late in the 
evening the royal family appeared in the ball and were received with 
an outburst of enthusiasm. It was reported, probably with inten- 
tional exaggeration, that the tricolour had been trampled under 
foot in drunken excitement and that all the guests bad adopted 
the white cockade, (jn Paris the greatest alarm was felt ‘and 
simulated, and the most disquieting rumours of an intended 
counter-revolution were industriously circulated. On the 5th of, 
October a mob of women marched to Versailles accompanied by 
the riff-raff of the population^ They entered and harangued the 
assembly, and a deputation gained admission to the king, who 
satisfied them with promises of bread and kind words. The 
national guard called upon Lafayette to lead them to Versailles 
for the maintenance of peace, but he refused to march till he had 
received orders from the municipality, and it was not till late in ' 
the afternoon, after the mob bad come into armed collision with^ 
the guards, that he appeared upon the scene. His arrival restored^ 
order, be replaced the guards by his own troops, and after guarantee- ' 
ing the king’s security he retired to rest. Qp the early morning a 
party of rioters obtained admission into the palace by a neglected 
door. Murdering the guards whom they met, they advanced to' 
the queen’s apartments, and it was only with great difficulty and 
by the heroic self-sacrifice of her defenders that she was enabled** 
to escape to the king. Lafayette, who had been roused by the 
unwelcome inteUigence of this new outbreak, now brought up his 
troops and cleared the palace. But outside the utmost disorder 
and excitement prevailed, and the cry was raised which had already 
been heard in the capital, ** the king to Paris.^ Lonis was 
compelled to show himself at a^window and to^^inlCKe a sign of 
acquiescence, (^ithout delay the compulsory journey had to be 
undertaken, and on the evening of the 6th the royal family 
arrived at the Tuilerie8.J) They bad been preceded by the mob 
hearing the heads of the murdered guards, and they wete accom- 
panied by a crowd of wmnen who declared that them was no 
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longer any fear of famine as they brought with them “the baker 
and the baker’s wife and the little baker’s boy.” 

The 5th of October marks a new and disastrous change in 
bourse pr the revcd^ The presence of the king and the 
'"government in Paris confirmed the supremacy which that city had 
' assumed in France, and gave irresistible powers to the mob^ So 
well appreciated were the inevitable results that when the assem- 
bly determined to .follow the king, and took up its quarters in the 
riding-school near the Tuileries, more than a hundred members, 
including Mounier and Lally-Tollendal, refused to retain their 
seats. It was no wonder that men sought to discover the originator 
of the popular rising. The court attributed it to the evil influence 
of Mirabeau, but his innocence was subsequently proved to the 
satisfaction even of Marie Antoinette, and the charge is based 
merely uix)n the fact that he had early information of the rising. 
The real authors of the mischief were the duke of Orleans and his 
associates, and subsequently a letter was found in his handwriting 
to the effect that “ thcmjney has not been earned, as the simpleton 
still lives.” The court was probably aware of his atrocious designs, 
and forced him to retire for a time to England. It was on this 
occasion that Mirabeau expressed his contempt for the prince who 
had wished to bo his king, and whom ho would not employ as his 
lackey. 

§ 10. ^he removal to Paris had one unexpected result, the restora- 
tion of comparative order for a time. The middle classes, having 
obtained the supremacy that they desired, showed an unwonted 
determination to exercise it with firmness^ When the mob rose 
and murdered a baker named Francois, the assembly, on Mirabeau’s 
motion, carried a strong measure which authorised the summary 
procedure of martial law, and entrusted its administration to the 
old court of the Chatelet.(^ Lafayette and his national guard 
became masters of Paris, and the rioters, having lost their pay- 
master, retired into obscurity/) But opinions were none the less 
excited because they ceased to be translated into action. This is 
the era of the clubs, which contributed to define more clearly the 
lines of imiy divisions, and which acted as a sort of link between 
the assembly and public opinion. By far the most important was 
the club which had been originally founded by the deputies from 
Brittany, but which obtained the name of Jacobin from the quarters 
which it took up in Paris. Its character was now wholly altered, 
and it began to admit others besides members of the assembly and 
to affiliate corresponding clubs in the chief provincial cities. As 
its numbers increased, its opinions became more extreme, and seveinl 
of its former leaders, Lafayette, Sieyes and Chapelier, deserted it to 
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form a new club, tliat of ’89. The nobles and clergy who were 
opposed, to the revolution sought to imitate the tactics of their 
enemies and foiiried a club of their own, which, after several 
changes of name, was suppressed by the municipality as a source of 
disorder. ^J'hese and numerous otlier clubs served to maintain the 
public interest in political questions, while the assembly took 
adViantage of the restoration of order to continue its work of 
establishing the constitution. It will bo convenient to summarise 
their labours instead of endeavouring to follow tke chronological 
course of their decrees, which took several months to elaborate. 

§ 11. One of the earliest and most important tasks which the as * 
sembly undertook was to destroy the old system of jgirovincialM^ 
tration, Wthey had already destroyed that of the central government. 
On the 23rd of December, 1789. |^e old provinces were completely ^ 
abolished, with all their separat^rivileges and institutions, with'^ 
all that marked the fact that they had once been independent ^ 
states. France was divided into eighty-three departments , whose 
boundaries were merely geographical and whose names bad to be 
invented on the spot. The departmen ts, which were as nearly as 
iwssible equal in extent, were subdivided into districts , and these 
again into rural cantons, containing five or six pansITes, and into 
communes^ All these divisions were to have a regular organisation 
based upon the same model. (Jhe department had an administra- 
tive council of thirty-six members and an acting directory of five ; 
the district had also a smaller council and directory, though 
subordinate to those of the department. The canton was originally 
intended to be merely an electoral uniQin which all active citizens 
assembled to choose electors, and these latter were to choose every 
two years the members of the various councils or directories, and 
also the deputies to the next legislative chamber. An active 
citizen was a man ^Yho paid a direct tax amounting to at least 
three days’ wages |)to be a member of any of the councils a man 
must pay at least fifty days’ wages, while a still higher qualification 
was exacted for members of the legislature. (These subdivisions 
were sufficiently contrary to the rights of man^but they serve to 
show how entirely the middle class had the upper hand at this 
time. (5*he commune, which was the most important of the newly 
organised divisions, was to be governed by a couneft and an 
executive municipality,^heir number were to be proportioned to 
that of the population, and they were to be chosen, not by 
intermedijury electors, but directly by the people^ X yhese chang es 
were not exactly models of legislative wisdom. Xheir object was 
to estabKsF lhe lSHoM unity, tolha¥(r^ 
grllietS^Qj^ascon l^ronelj?ill5a| 
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only avoided by incurring a greater. The units were so much 
stronger than the central government that the 44,000 communed 
seemed likely to develop into so many independent republics. 
But it was a sufficiently striking departure from the old system 
when a score or two of intendants under the minister of finance 


governed the whole of France. Now it was reckoned that one 
man out of every thirty-four was an elected official. Naturally 
the greatest discontent was aroused in the province^ Jdhicb . were 
proud of their separate existence ; and in some, as in Dauphin^, an 
attempt was made to oppose the will of the assembly. But the 
passion for unity was strong in France, and the efforts of the 
champions of provincial independence were soon swallowed up in 
the more dangerous movements of the privileged classes. 

(The, reforms in the judicial administration^ere ahnQst equally 
> sweeping and extensive : that they were more prudent is probably 
due to the presence of numerous able and experienced lawyers in 
the assembly. The old parliaments, one of the sturdiest elements 
of the old r($gime, disappeared as a matter of course. Now that 
offices were no longer saleable and the administration of justice was 
gratuitous, their existence became impossible. ^Trial by jury was 
unanimously introduced in criminal cases, but the lawyers success- 
fully opi) 08 ed its employment to decide civil cases where questions 
of law were mixed up with those of fact. The new judicial 
institutions were naturally based upon the local divisions. Every 
department had a criminal court, every district a ciyil court, a 
supreme court of cassation was established in Paris. J Even the 


canton was made a judicial unit and received juges de paix^ or 
justices of the peace. (Torture and lettres de cachet were prohibited, 
heresy and witchcraft ceased to be crimes, and the punishment of 
death was limited to a very few offences^ (A great stand was made 
by the royalists on the question whether 'the judges should be 
■ api^inted by the king. But the natural dread of royal intervention 
in judicial matters was too strong, and it was carried that they 
should be chosen from among the lawyer class by the electors of 
the various districts and departments. S This was the great defect 
of the new system. The old courts may have been corrupt, but 
they were at least independent. 

tlie mfluence of the mob is at least ^ dangerous an .evil as the 
despotism of a monarcl^^.. 

§ 12.;]While these great measures were being discussed, the assem- 
Wy was always teing confronted with the great problem of France 
ti>e tm^nc^ j T^eir condition had been steadily going from had to 
hecauro the disorders of the revolution had cut off many of 
the sources of revenue, while the expenditure hwl been enormously 
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Increased. Huge sums had been swallowed up in providing Paris 
with com, in organising the nation^ guard, and in compensating 
the members of the parliaments* (The asselfeibly had naturally 
wished to postpone the granting of money until the constitution 
was completed, but the pressure of immediate necessities bad been 
too strong^ Necker pursued his usual policy of disguising the real 
condition of things, and sought only to postpone bankruptcy by 
temporary palliatives. He had demanded and obtained two loans, 
one of thirty and another of eighty millions, but through deficient 
information the assembly fixed the rate of interest too low, and 
neither was successful. Then he demanded a ^latriotic contribution 
of a fpurth of every income, the assessment to be made on the 
declaration of each individual. This had been carried by the im|)e- 
tuous oratory, of Hirabeau, who insisted that as the assembly 
depended for its financial information on the minister, he must be 
implicitly trusted and must accept the sole responsibility for the 
measures which he recommended. I^till the needs of the govern- 
ment were as pressing as ever, and Necker’s resources seemed to be 
exhausted.^ He had hoped for a moment that the tithes might be 
employed lor state uses, but the deputies had preferred to make a 
present of them to the landowners, ^t was in these circumstances 
that Talleyrand pointed to what seemed at first sight a source of 
boundless wealth, the estates of the church. He maintained that 
the clergy were not the owners but only the administrators and 
trustees of their domains, and he therefore proposed that the nation *’ 
should appropriate them, and at the same time undertake to provide* 
for the clergy and for the expenses of public worship A tremen- 
dous outcry was raised by the class whom it was proposed to 
despoil, but in vain, and it was decreed that the property of the 
church stood at the disposal of the nation. It was hoped that this 
measure would give renewed security to public credit, but as the 
hope was disappointed it became necessary to proceed to action. ( A 
decree of the 19th of December, 1789, ordered the sale of chmST 
property to the value of 400 millions. But the general feeling of 
insecurity was so great that no purchasers could be found, and for 
some time the edict was fruitless. It was not for three months 
that a way was found out of the difficulty, (jTie muncipalities, ; 
Paris at their head, undertook to purchase the estates in the hope 
of gradually selling them to individuals and making a profit out of 
the transaction. As they could not afford to pay in ready money 
they were allowed to issue bonds on which interest was given, and 
these were employed by the state to satisfy its creditors. Before 
long this use of paper money was adopted by the government itself 
cm a larger scale, As8ignai&. m proportion to a given amount of 
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church property wore issued by the state and their circulation was 
made Compulsory. On application the holder of one of thi^ 
cmignatB could reali^ in land, and thus the property was grad^ly 
sold, while becoming immediately available for the needs pf the 
exchequo) ’Thus at last the financial problem was solved, thoi^h 
only for a time and not without disastrous results in the future;^ . 

The clergy, who had at first been more in sympathy with the 
revolution than the nobles, became now equally antagonistic, and 
did all in their power to obstruct the progress of affairs. The 
reforming party now discovered that the church was an essential 
part of the old rdgirae, and, as a privileged and exc^tionlal body, 
was inconsistent with the revolutionary organisation^ The financial 
needs which had suggested the attack on property were replaced by 
’ ^other and less practical motives when it came to altering the con- 
stitution. There were a number of Jansenists in the assembly 
*'who had a long score of oppression and ill-treatment to settle with 
the orthodox clergy. There were a still larger number of men who 
had imbibed the doctrines of Voltaire and the encyclopicdists, and 
who were not likely to neglect an opportunity of giving expi-ession 
to their opinions. (The first step was taken by destroying the 
monasteries and all Ihe ordem except those which employed them- 
selves in works of charity^ Their wealth was confiscated, hut their 
members received i}ensions from the state, rtn July, 1790, the 
assembly took a further step, and decreed the civil constitution of the 
clergy. The old geographical divisions were abolished and every 
department was made into a bishopric. Ihe bishops and parish 
^'qiricsts were to bo chosen, like the secular magistrates and officials, 
by the electors of the departments and districts.^ The cathedral 
chapters were abolished, BP,Jemand„wasJQ.he m 
QQnfirmatioii^and the authority of no bishop or metropolitan was to 
Ae recognised whose see ffid not lie within the boundaries of France, 
^he pecuniary treatment of the church was neither lavish nor par- 
simonious. The salaries of the bishops were lowered, but those of 
the cures were raised^ 

(^he civU constitufion roused the clergy to open war against the 
^evolutioii^hich at this time celebrated with great pomp the first 
anniversary of the 14th of July, The assembly was exasperated 
into following up one false step by another. In Novemb er it was 
ordered that all the clergy should take an oath to observe the civil 
constitution under penalty of dismissal.^ This provoked an imme- 
diate sch ism which gave speedy occasion for a civil war. An 
onormous number of priests refused the oath and were replaced by 
others. But the refiactory priests were in most cases the most 
virtuous, and naturally retained their hold on their congregations in 
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maDy places, (^his schism proved one of the most serious obstacles • 
to the revolution. Before this the assembly had completed its 
attack upon* the nobles by abolishing all titles and liveries. Hence^ 
forth the privileged classes formed a close alliance for the recovery 
o l their rights .^ ** The opposition of the niagistrates had ca.used 
\ agitation without result ; that pf the clergy kindled a civil war^ that 
i of the nobles, in which the other classes combined, was destined to 
j produce the foreign invasion of France.” 

§ 13. In 1790 a quarrel broke out between England and Spain 
about the territory of Nootfca Sound, in California, and it seemed likely 
that the Family Compact of the Bourbons would involve France ih the 
contest. This gave rise to an important discussion as to whether 
the right of making peace and war should be invested in the crown 
under the new constitution. The revolutionary party, still in- 
fluenced by dn overpowering suspicion and dread of the royal 
power, wished to transfer this right to the assembly. MirabCau 
triumphantly pointed out that sufficient trammels had been im- 
posed to remove all danger of royal despotism, and denounced the 
absurdity of attributing an essential function of the executive 
to a legislative assembly. This defection of the great tribune 
disconcerted the majority. The Jacobins put up Bamave to 
answer him, and a pamphlet was hawked about the street, ** The 
Gi-eat Treason of Count Mirabeau.” But the next day Mirabeau 
returned to the attack, tore Barnave’s eloquent sophistries to pieces, 
and compelled the reluctant assembly to accept a compromise. It 
was decreed that “ war can only be decided upon by a decree of the 
assembly, based upon a fomml and express proposition from the 
king and sanctioned by him. (jhe king alone can maintain relations 
with foreign powers, appoint negotiators, take preliminary measures 
for war, and direct its operations,’^ In spite of this victory, as it was * 
regarded at the time, the royal power was seriously lessened. (The 
^ title of “ King of the French ” was substituted for that of “King 
of France,” and the holder was regarded merely as the chief official of 
an all-powerful people,^His domains were taken as national property, 
and a civil list of 25 million francs allowed him in their stead. 

The rapid march of the revolution must not be attributed only 
to the energy of the extreme party. Q’he adherents of the old i 
regime pursued a miserable policy, which showed that their passions < 
had overcome their reason. Instead of accepting what was in-< 
evitable and conciliating the people by a moderation which would 
have won them many adherents, they sought oply to discredit 
their adversaries by irritating them into taking violent measures.'^ 
By studiously insulting speeches, by disorderly conduct, whiefi^ 
several times brought the assembly to tbo verge of open fighting, 
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they discredited themselves aud the mo»ar0hy ; and when the 
most important questions came on for decision they usually walked 
out without voting. (^Iqually blameable was the invincllde w eak* 
ness and vacillation of the kin^who remained perleffly^'^^^ 
and could never bring himself to refuse his sanction to tlie most 
harmful decrees. But the most culpable of all were the ministers, 
Nocker at their head, who simply obliterated themselves and left 
the whole responsibility of the government to the assembly and 
the local councils^ 

1^14. The true ^icy of the king was to have alli^ 
with the moderate party, and to have exercised by their means an 
influence over the course of events. QThere was one man \\;hose 
friendship was as valuable as his enmity was dangerous, Mirabeau , 
who after the abolition of titles became plain M. Riquetti. An 
opponent of the old regime, but a supporter of the monarchy^ he 
took the first step in offering his assistance to the cour^ His most 
intimate friend, the count de Lamarck, was a Belgian noble who was 
attached both by origin and sympathy to Marie Antoinette, and he 
acted as mediator in the matter. Mirabeau, falsely accused of being 
an author of the rising on the 5th of October, was really profoundly 
opposed to the king’s residence in Paris. Directly afterwards he 
drew up a memorial, in which he urged Louis to escape to some 
other town in France, and dwelt earnestly on the inevitable results 
of remaining in the hands of the Paris mob. The document was 
conveyed by Lamarck to the count of Provence, but no notice was 
taken of it. It was at this time that (J^irabeau conceiyed^the 
design of forcing himself into the ministry, and to facilitote this 
he proposed that the ministers should be invited to take seats in 
the assembly. But his attitude and ambition inspired distrust 
amongst his former associates, and a law was carried (6 November, 
1789) that no member of the assembly should hold office during 
its session. This was a direct blow to all his hopes, and also to. 
the prospects of stable government in Franc^ It was evident that 
the prejudices against him at court were very strong, and for some 
time he gave way to despair. Lamarck left Paris until he was 
suddenly recalled by the Austrian ambassador, de Mercy. &t had 
at last been decided to make use of Mirabeau, but the ki^ in- 
sisted that the matter should bo kept an absolute secret from the 
ministers.^ The agreement was made in May, 1790. The king 
paid Mirabeau 6000 fr^cs a month, and discharged all his debts, 
amounting to 208,000. (Mirabeau, on his side, undertook to defend 
; the monarchy, to keej the king informed about the course of 
affairs, and to advise him as to the policy which he considered 
advisable.^ The arrangement was hardly followed by the results 
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that were expected by either party. (llirabeatt*s advice was taken, ^ 
but rardy ibibwed, aud he found that he was no more powerful^, 
than he had been before. He still urged the king to leave Paris, j 
even at the exd^ting civil war; but he warned him against ) 
encouragkig^ foreign invasion, which would only unite the whole N 
nation against hitn^ A great obstacle in his way was Lafayette, 
now the nrost powerful man in France, whom he regarded with 
mingled distrust and contempt, but whom he was compelled to 
try and gain over without success. The return of the duke of 
Orleans was a slight advantage, because it raised a rival tdl|j|ie 
popular general, who seemed to aspire to the part of a second ' 
Cromwell. But (m the whole the situation of affairs was very^'' 
adverse. The queen, on whose courage and decision be relied to 
influence the lying, took no keen interest in public affairs, and was 
easily induced to take a hopeful view of thing^ (Necker and most 
of the ministers, whom he still denounced with bitter malignity in 
the assembly, were hostile , and it was not for some time that he 
established a connection with the minister of foreigx|^affair8, M. de 
Montmorin. The departure of Mercy to the Netherlands was a 
great Uow to him, as he thus lost the only man who could have 
jnduced the king and queen to adopt his views. In September, 
(l790, Necker suddenly threw up his oflSce and quitted France, 
where his departure excited no regret and hardly any attention^ 
Soon afterwards his colleagues, with the exception of Montmorin, 
were dismissed. /Bu^ I^ab^u reaped none of the expected ad* 
v antages from tni .chp®igeA1(The new ministers were nearly ail 
nominees of Lafayette, ana Hi co-operation with them was im- 
practicable. Still he continued his prodigious activity, and sought, 
by a regular organisation in Paris and the provinces, to prepare 
public opinion for a reaction, me. had no intention of restori^ 
the old system, and he had eemj convinced the king that such a 
tl^o^^^wM Jmpessib^^^ But he thought, and rightly, that France 
might Boeblfy democratic mid yet subject to a strong and orderly 

govemment.J^The first essential was to induce the king to seek 
some other raidence, and Lamarck was ^ sent to sound the fidelity 
of M. de Bouilld, the governed of Metz. Mirabeau became more 
and more smiguine as his grand scheme seemed to approach reallsa* 
tioD. His ^quence was trium^fiiantly displayed in denouncing 
the proposal a tyrannical law to prevent emigration. But his 
health had long been undermined ^ his hicessant labours, and by 
the excesses of his private lifo. (On the 27th of Mnach, 1791, he 
was seized by a serious illness, am on the 2nd of Apidl he died In 
the arms of Lamarck. i)gith him perished the greati^ man of tb n 
evolutionary epoch, and the last h<pe of the 
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§ 15.(jhe position of the king was naturally^ not improved by the 
loss of his most powerful ally, and the project of flight continued to 
occupy the attention of the court^The people were profoundly 
indignant at the employment of non-juring priest6,|)y the royal 
' * family, and when the king proposed to pass Easter at St* Cloud his 
carriage was forcibly arrested by the mob. Bailly and Lafayette 
‘ ' did all in their power to induce the people to respect the liberty of 
their sovereign. The national guard refused to obey their leader, 
who resigned his command, only to resume it after three days. 
This proof that he was a prisoner impelled the king to resume 
the plan which had already been concerted. (^On the evening of the 
20th of June he left the Tuileries with the queen and their three 
children, and took the road to Montm4dy, where the troops were 
prepared for his receptio^ At the same time his brother, the count 
of Provence, departed by another road, and succeed*ed in reaching 
Brussels without risk. But Louis XVI. was less fortunate. / At 
St. M4n6hould he was recognised, and a t Varennes b e was arreted . 
Bouilld with his dragoons arrived too late to release him, the troops 
were even doubtful in their allegiance, and their commander 
hastened to join the emigrants beyond the frontier. (^The un- 
fortunate king was brought back to Paris and escorted to the 
Tmleries amidst the ominous silence of an enormous crow(^ 

^ vyhe news of his departure, which became public on the morning 
.^of the 21st, created a profound impression in the capital.^ For a 
moment the opponents of the revolution hoped for an outbreak of 
' Jfmarchy which would favour and justify their reactionary designs. 
But the assembly showed itself equal to the occasion. Qlfter a 
proclamation, which the king left behind to explain his motives, had 
been read, it was decreed that the ministers and all other function- 
aries should be bound to obey the assembly ; that an oath should 
be taken to that effect both by them and by the military officers ; 
that all edicts should have the force of law without sanction 
during the king’s absence ;^hat foreign courts should be assured of 
the ^cific intentions of Prance ; and that commission's should be 
appointed to arrange for the defence of the frontiers. less than 

four hours,” says Ferriferes, “the assembly was invested with all 
powers, the government went on, there was no shock to public 
tranquillity . P ari s andJFrance ieanit hy this experience, which h^ 
pXQVfid^BO disastrous Jbo royalty, thakjth e m onarch is aTmost alway s 
a stranger to the government which exists in his name.^3 
^ On the king’s return it was decided that his pro vision al 
Bipn should be continued imtil the completion of the^constitution, 
and that he should be strictly guardei The next three months 
were a real interregnum in France, and during this period party 



differences and revived: with^ a rigour that seem^ 

threaten a renewal of thadisorders of 1789. More than 200 of the 
extreme royalists protested against the king’s susp^on and with^ 
drew from the assembly, (^n the other hand the most advanced ^ 
section of the Jacobins, and the Orleanist party which rerived under 
these favourable circumstances, clamoured^ that the king had for* 
feited his crown, and demanded either a new ruler or a republic^ 
The destruction of the monarchy would involve the utter ruin of 
the constitution which the assembly had spent so much time and 
labour in preparing. Q'he majority, who regarded their own work 
with a reverence almost amounting to awe, were not prepared to 
sacrifice it for the gratification of a few fanatics^ke Robespierre, 
Potion, Dacton, Brissot and Marat. But Robespierre succeeded in 
gaining the ear.of the people and in maintaining his supremacy in 
the Jacobin club. It is at this crisis that he becomes for the first 
time a great power in France. His enemies were compelled to 
secede and to form a new club of their own, the FmUlants or the 
Ponstitutionalia ta. Lafayette, Bailly and Siey^s found themselves 
reinforced by unaccustomed allies, Bamave, the t^o Lameths, 
Duport, Chapelier and others, and for a time they seemed to carry 
all before them. But the Jacobins stood firm, and their affiliations 
in the provinces soon gave them a great superiority. Their 
emissaries stirred the people to fresh outbreaks in order to intimidate 
the assembly. On the 17th of July the national guard came into 
violent collision with the mob on the Champ de Mars, aud after 
long hesitation Lafayette gave the fatal order to fire. Two hundred 
were killed or wounded and the tumult was suppressed, but 
Lafayette’s popularity was gone. 

§ 16(^The constitution had already been completed by the spring < 
of 1791. In May Robespierre had carried a self-denying ordinanne ^ 
which was destined to ruin all that had been accomplished. It '; 
was decided that no member ^ the pr esent assembl y s hould b e 
admissible ffitheiLJa&».^a^ as a d^uty' to its aucr^or.^ 

(TIus entrusted the government at a critical time to men without 
experience, who would naturally be induced to question the wisdom 
of their predecessors, and who would be elected. jit. fi. rime of ,un- .. 
][^ lleled excitement^ The adoption of this lamentable and fatal 
decree was due to a combination of the extreme left with the reckless 
party of reaction, who cared little to what evils they 'exposed France 
so bng as they overthrew the hated constitution. The last few 
months were passed in revising the work already accomplished, and 
only the firmness of the moderate majority prevented the adoption 
of fundamental changes. Finally, to secure the permanence of their 
creation they decreed that ** the nation has the right to revise its 
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oonstitatioii when it pleases ; but the assembly declares that its 
interest invites it to suspend that light for thirty years.** 

On the 3rd of September the constitution was submitted to the 
king, who demanded time for its consideration. On the 14rth he 
issu^ a letter in which he said: ^*1 acc^t the constitution 1 
' engage to maintain it within, to defend it against all attacks from 
without, to enforce its execution by all the means that it places at 
' my disposal ; 1 declare that, infcamed of the adhesion which the 
great majority of the people gives to the constitution, I renounce 
^4he share which I had claimed in the work ; that, as I am responsi- 
ble to the nation alone, no one else, when I have made this renun- 
ciation, has the right to complain.** The last acts of the constituent 
assembly were a futile attack up(m the Jacobin club, and a decree of 
I amnesty to all persons accused and imprisoned for complicity in .^e 
f king’s flight. On^ the ^th of 


III. Europe and the Bevolution. 

§ I'J^The course of events in France was naturally followed with 
^’the keenest interest and anxiety by the European powers. The. 
'^clw^icgi of .the rights of man myolved jopej^^ to 

" principles on which the government of . other states W.asj?arriedjHU 
Me spread of the fevbli^dnary proj^aganda^ which was avowed as an 
o^ect by so many of the mosrenthusiastic Fren chmen, was a danger 
which could not be disregarded by rulers wEb” wished to ma intain 
the old regime. Many of the sovereigns of Europe were allied by 
family ties with the royal family of France, and regarded their 
sufferings with unmingled pity and horror^ The kings of Spain 
and Naples were themselves Bourbons, and looked up to Louis XVI. 
as the head of their house. The king of Sardinia, Victor 
Amadeus III,^ was the father-in-law of the count of Artois. The 
successive emperors, Joseph II. and Leopold II., an^ro the elector 
of Cologne, were brothers of Marie Antoinette. (Moreover open 
inroads were made upon the rights of neighbouring princes at 
the very outbreak of the revolution^ The county of Venaissin and 
the city of Avignon had belonged to the papacy ever since the 
I4th century, but in consequence of disorders which were aroused 
by the civil constitution of the church, the constituent assembly 
had decreed their union with France and their formation into an 
84th department, ^gain, in Alsace and other border-provinces 
which had once belonged to the empire, a number of rights and 
possessions had been expressly reserved by treaty to several 
German princes. All these were abolished by the famous resolu- 
tions of the 4th of August and by the subsequent measures to effect 
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the unity of Fraiice.S Akbou^ compeusatiou had been offered, it 
was too scanty to be'ftooepted. The injured prince s, including the 
great Rh^ish electors, the bishops of Btrasburg, Speier and Basel, 
the rulers of Wiurtemberg, Zweibriicken, Hesse^Darmstadt, Baden 
and many others, clamoured for redreasicLthfl . difi 
^eir and ealled BTOn the emperw to pn^ti^ mmw 
to caijyjrtiyts d,^ 

(TEi^ circumstances gave great encouragement to the hopes of ^ 
the e migrant s, who never disguised their policy of forming an"' 
European coalition against France, and restoring the old system of 
government with the help of an irresistible force. They established 
a sort of court in Ooblenti^nd their followers thronged in all the 
neighbourix^ towns of the Rhine district. The king’s brothers 
claimed to represent the real government of France, and as sudi to 
conduct independent negotiations. They were utterly reckless of 
the dangers to which their conduct exposed Louis XVT. ; and when 
he remonstrated with them they replied that they knew he was 
not a free agent, and therefore they would pay no attention to 
letters which must be dictated to him. All the frivolities and 
rivalries of the old court were revived at Coblentz. A man’s 
merits were reckoned by the date of his emigration, and when 
Cazales, who had upheld the cause of the monarchy with con- 
spicuous courage to the last moment, arrived among them, he was 
treated with scornful coolness. The incapable Calonne became a 
sort of prime minister, and was not a whit more earnest or compe- 
tent at CoUentz than he had been at Versailles. 

§ 18. Offers of sympathy and assistance were not slow in arriving 
to encourage the extravagant hopes of the emigrants. The electors of 
Cologne and Trier, in whose territoiies they had found a home, were 
eager to ei^use a cause which involved interests of their own. By 
a visit to Turin the count of Artois had secured the co-operation 
of his fother-in-law, the king of Sardinia. The kings of Naples 
and Spain expressed their willingness to fulfil their obligations as 
members of the House of Bourbon. Gustavus III. of Sweden, who 
had restored autocracy in his own kingdom, was eager to head a 
crusade in the great cause of monarchy. He was encouraged by G 
his recent enemy, dj^tharine II. of Russia, who saw a grand C 
advant^e foi:,b§£j^i^in if she^could mvolye thf^ 

po wers i n a great war wit l^ pranc e. The susce^ble Frederick 
V^lli^YL^Truiroi^ who lo oked J^k with compjacencj^^ 
ease with which he had re8tored_ the stadtholder .ipL. 
yho was profoundly touched by the disaster s of L qhi Is X VL, was 
, Itot lik ely to refus e to join in a general moveme nt % |ia S 

^t the man to wlMsn every (me looked to decide ihe question 
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whether Europe should or should not interfere in France, was the 
cool and cautious emperor Leopold He had escaped from most 
of the difficulties which the impru3Sice of his elder brother had 
bequeathed to him. (fee had avoided a threatened rupture with 
Prussia by the treaty of Reichenbach; he had put down the 
rising in Belgium, and had appeased the internal troubles of 
nungary.\ (^t first sight it seemed that he must inevitably 
wspouse'^ie cause of the falling French monarchy. His affection 
for his sister, his experience of the dangers of a revolutionary 
movement in Belgium and Liege, the neighbourhood of these 
provinces to France, and his duty as emperor to redress the wrongs 
of his injured vassals, all seemed to point in the same direction. 
But Leopold was opposed by temperament to hasty measures and 
to a military policy, and, like -t 1^*^ made the int^fgatg 

Austria his first, car^ ife "had not yet arranged terms of peace 
with the Porte, and until then his relations with Prussia were 
uncertain. Above everything, he was anxious about the ambition 
of Russia, and was determined not to leave Catharine free to carry 
out her will in Turkey and Poland. But the importunity of the 
diet, and the news of the king’s attempted flight and arrest at 
Varennes, forced him into some approach to action. From Padua 
he issued a circular (6 July) to the European powers, in which he 
called upon them to espouse the cause of the French king as their 
own, to refuse to recognise any laws in France unless the king were 
restored to liberty and accepted them of his own free will, and in case 
these representations were disregarded to resort to arms. But the 
circular served no purpose except to excite new indignation in 
France, and to make the imprisonment of the royal family more 
severe. Leopold was driven still further towards intervention 
against his will. Ho concluded the treaty of Sistowa with the 
Porte jmd drew closer jbo Prus^^ By personal flattery he gained 
a complete mastery over the Prussian envoy, Bischofswerder, who 
signed a preliminary treaty with Austria (25 July) in opposition 
to the express instructions of his own court. Prom this time the 
policy of Frederick the Great and Hertzberg was abandoned at 
Berlin, and the king acted in defiance of the strong feeling that still 
existed against an alliance with Austria. (On the 27th of August 
Leopold and Frederick William held a conference at Pilnitz.i To 
their ill-concealed disgust the count of Artois thrust his ^esence 
\ipon them, and demanded their consent to a ready-made scheme in 
which the selfish arrogance of the emigrants was clearly dis- 
played. The scheme was definitely rejected, and the emigrants 
were warned that, though their residence on German sofl was 
tolerated, they would not be allowed to conduct armed preparations. 
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emperor" and king then issued a joint declaration, in which^ 
they maintained that the restoration of order and of monarchy in^ 
France were matters of great moment for the whole of Europe, 
invited the other powers to co-operate with them in the work, and 
^^then and in that case'* p romised active intervention . The 
i talicised words^giYei the key to Leopold*^ policy. He was det er- 
i jhined to avo id, a war if possible. He knew already^ that Pit^s 
ministry h^ yirtimUy dec^^^^ on the neutrality pif En^Sd, and 
that therefore t he hypothetical case in whfoh action was necpgsaiy 
^uld not exis^ The declaration of Pilnitz, accompanied by the 
answer to the count of Artois, was really an assurance of peace, 
instead of bei^ the origin of the war, as French historians have 
represented. (Leopold urged Louis XVI. to accept the constitution* 
and was delisted when the king followed his advice on the 
14th of September. As Louis now recovered his crown, and at any 
rate nominally his liberty, the emperor issued a circular to 
announce that the necessity for an European coalition no longer 
existed^ The question whether there should be war or not 
depended now upon the attitude of France itself. 

IV. The Legislative Assembly. — Outbbeak op Wab. — Fall 
OP THE Monarchy. 

§ 19. The second national assembly of France, which had been 
chosen according to the forms of the new constitution during the exist- 
ence of its predecessor, held its first sitting on the 1st of October, 
1791. It contained TiA lumbfiCg. 300 were 

lawjersZand jtbout TOt joumaliats. Prom the first it was evident that < 
the legislative assembly, as it called itself, was wholly different, in 
c haracter fco m the const itv^nt^ (The self-denying ordinance had, 
exciu3eS*aiTlhe~fd]^^ court nobles and clergy had 

exercised no influence over the elections, there were absolutely no_ 
adherents of the old monarchy and class privileges^ (Jhe extreme ^ 
right was formed by the constitutional party, or FeuUla nts, the 
firm supporters of the constitution and eager for the estaKlIsEment - 
of a permanent government^ Their leading members, Dumas,.. 
Beugnot, Vaublanc, etc., were not men of great importance, but- 
they were supported by the bulk of the middle classes, by a* 
majority of the national guard, and by the great reputation of men^ 
like Lafayette, Bamave and Bailly. Q'his was the party with*; 
which the king ought to have allied himself. But Louis XVI. at"'^ 
this time was surrounded by royalist ministers^yof whom the chief * 
were Bertrand de Moleville, Delessart and Duportail, andQie still 
cherished the hope of evading the checks imposed by the constitu- 
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tion which he had formally accepted^ Moreover, the <iueen had an 
intense personal hatred of Lafayette, who was the only man 
who could stay the course of the revolution. Qt was a great 
misfortune, both for themselves and for France, that the Feuillants 
f.iiia fimA Inaf. theh^ hold iipon. thfl Capital^ lu cousequence of 
changes introduced by the constitution Bai^ resigned the office 
of mayor, and Lafayette the command of the national guard. The 
latter was now entrusted to six officers, who held it for a month in 
turn. Lafayette was a candidate for the mayoralty , but the court 
blindly gave its support to his rival, Pdtion, a leader of the Jacobins, 
who obtained a majority of votes. This was a great blow to the 
constitutionalists. (4 minority in the assembly, powerle ss in th e 
commune, they soon found themselves reduc^ to co mide te inslg *» 
nificance in the rapid onward msurch of eventej 
Cpn the left of the assembly were the men who wislied to develop 
the' revolution, i.e. to introduce a republic^ They were divided into 
two sections, the Jacobs, who were afterwards known as the 
Mountain, and the Giron dist The J acobins, led by Bazire, 
Merlin do Thionville, Couthon, etc., were st r ong neith er i n numbers 
nor in reputation, but th pj had the aU-impQrt^tBupi^kQL&^ 

f eat club, with Bob^ierre at its head , and they^were Jjackfid 
iTacfive demagogues and tlSe mob of tfie lower pjhffifis. Far more 
numerous and important, as regards the assembly itself, were their 
rivals, headed by men from, the gironde, and from other districts 
of southern France. \They were nearly all young men, and ardent 
believers in the sacred cause of revolution. They disliked the 
monarchy, and they relied upon the p^ple. Their s^ilgth in 
their eloquence, their weakn^sjn their want of f fipd 

of practical ex|^rience. Thisy.fonned an almost unique collection ^ 

The guiding spirit of the Girondists was Madame Boland, whpMT 
husband was one of the de puti es. Among the most conspicuous of 
the leaders were Vergniaud , the orator of the party, the 

philosopher who aSpareT* to play the part of Sieyjis in the new 
assembly, Guadet, Gensonn^, Isnard, and Barbamux. B^iggqt, 
deputy for Paris and a disjiple of Thomas Payne, who had at 
one time been dictator of the Jacobin club, was the most ex- 
perience and jH'actical of the Girondists, who were at drst ^ed 
after him, but his influence gradually declined before the more 
attractive but shadowy enthusiasm of Madame Boland and her 
immediate circle. Dumouriez was also regarded as a member 
of this group, but he soon emancipated himsdlf from the bonds of 
party to play a brief but dazzling part of his own. Besides these 
three well-dedned divisions of the assembly, them were some 200 
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ind^kendent members, who formed ^ caniire and whose votes were 
the greet object of the various party kadeis. 

§ 20.^i!om the first it was evident that the relations of the king 
with the assembly were not likely to be very ooidiap 
was threatened by two dangerous enem? <^ emignmtgj who wera 
mging on a foreign invasion, and the non-juring Inshops and Kdests . 
^were doing all Jn theiy power to excit e dom^tic xeMlio ^ 
The latter were really the more dangerous, and already their bitter 
denunciations ci ihe ** intruders,” as they called the clergy who 
accepted the civil constitution, had aroused tumults in CSalvados, 
Gevaudan and La Yend^. ( ^he Girondists clamoured for repressive 
measuie a. On the SOth oi October it was decreed that the count of 
Provence, unless he returned within two months, should forfeit all 
rights to the regency. t he 9th of November an edict threatened! 
the emigrants with conn^tion and death imles s they returned to * 
^hgji^al|ftgiffipce hefb rn the end of the yea r. On the 29th of " 
Npyem^r came the attack upon th e aoaiilXiattrs. T hey were callpd . 
u pon to take' the oath within eight dfiy^^^hen lists were to be , 
drawn up of those who refused ; these were then to forfeit their : 
pensions, and if any disturbance took place in their district they 
were to be removed from it, or if their com^icity were proved they 
were to be imprisoned for two years, ( ^he king a^pted the 
d^ree against his brother, but he oppos^hS veto to the other tw. 
ffie Oirendlsts and"^!^^ seiz ed the opportuni ty for a 

attack upon tl^ m ^rchy^ They maintained that the two 
deci^ were not laws, but practical measures of immediate hnpor* 
tance, and that the veto was out of the question in such a case. 
There was considerable wdght in their arguments, but the fault 
lay not with the king but with the constituent assembly. By 
making the veto suspensive they implied that it referred only to 
legislative ^lactments; but they had not expressly stated this, 
and they had failed to provide for circumstances which had never 
occurred to them. The blame rests partly on the exceptional and 
deranged position of affairs, ( ^he decrees were really intended, 
whether rightly or wrongly, to protect the kingdom against foreign 
and civil wa^ As such they ought to have originated with the 
king and mifiisters, and then been submitted to the assembly for 
a^roval, instead of originating with the assembly, and being 
exposed to the royal veto, (^t is one of innumerable instances of 
t he fatal w ay in whi ch the li^lahdiure ^ this t fre usurped, ia^j^ g ad 


\ of the executive . 

§ 21. Throughout the winter attention was "devoted almost exelU'* 
sively to foreign affairs . It has been seen that the emperor was really 
eager Icnr^pea^ ard tW as long as he remained in ihat mooi there 
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was little risk of any other prince taking the initiative. At the 
same time it must be acknowledged that Leg ^ld^s tone toward s 
the French government was often too haughty and menacing to be 
conciliatory, and also that the open preparations of the emigrants 
in neighbouring states constituted an insult if not a danger to 
yrance. Ohe Girondists, the most susceptible of men, only ex- 
pressed the national sentiment in dwelling upon this with bitterness, 
and in calling for vengeance. At the same time they had conceived 
the definite idea that their own supremacy could best be obtained 
and secured by forcing on a foreign w^ This was expressly 
avowed by Brissot, who took the lead of USe party in this matter. 
Robespierre, on the other hand, partly through temperament and 
partly through jealousy of his brilliant rivals, was inclined to the 
maintenance of peace. (But on this point the Feuillants were agreed 
with the Gironde, and so a vast majority was formed to force the 
unwilling king and ministers into war. Jj The first great step was 
taken when Duportail, who had charge of military affairs, was 
replaced by Narhonne, a Feuillant. (^ouis XVI. was compelled to 
issue a note (14 December, 1791) to the emperor and to the arch- 
bishop of Trier to the effect that if the military force of the 
emigrants were not disbanded by the 15th of January hostilities 
would be commenced against the elector, j The latter at once 
ordered the cessation of the military preparations, but the emigrants 
not only refused to obey but actually insulted the French envoy. 
(Leopold expressed his desire for peace, but at the same time 
declared that any attack on the electorate of Trier would be 
regarded as an act of hostility to the empire^) These answers were 
unsatisfactory, and Narbonne collected three armies on the frontiers 
under the command ot Rochambeau, Lafayette, and Luckner, and 
amounting together to about 150,000 men. On the 25th of January 
an explicit declaration was demanded from the emperor, with a 
threat that war would be declared unless a satisfactory answer was 
received by the 4th of March. 

Leopold II. saw all his hopes of maintaining peace in western 
Europe gradually disappearing, and was compelled to bestir himself. 
Fie ratified the decrees of the diet against the aggressions in Alsace, 
and on the 7th of February he finally concluded a treaty with the 
king of Prussia. The two princes guaranteed to each other their 
respective territories, and agreed upon mutual assistance in case of 
attack. \)n the Ist of March, while still hoping to avoid a quarre^, 
Leonid II. died of a sudden illness, and with him perished the last 
possibility of peace. His son and successor, Francis II., who was 
now twenty-four, had neither his father’s ability nor his expfi^^ p^-ft, 
and he was naturally jnore^cMyJWelbZ .t^^ anti-revolutionary 
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partyj) But it is doubtful whether Leopold himself could have 
prevented the speedy outbreak of war. The Girondists combined 
all their efforts for an attack upon the minister of foreign affairs, 
Delessart, whom they accused of truckling to the enemies of the 
nation. Delessart was committed to prison, and his colleagues at 
once resigned. Th e Gironde now came into office . The ministry 
of home affairs was given to Roland ioJ[ war to„8fi^^^ ; of finance to 
Clavi^re. D u^paouriez ob tained &e foreig^dep^^ Durant hon 
that of justice, and Lacoste the marine. Its enemies called it “ the 
ministry of the sansculottes” Dumouriez introduced a more 
dictatorial tone into the foreign relations, and provoked an answer 
from Vienna in which was demanded the establishment of order in 
Franco for the security of Europe, and the restoration to their rights 
of the pope, Jbhe clergy, and the German princes. This settled the 
question, and on the 20th of April Louis XVI. appeared in the 
assembly and read with trembling voice a. declaration of .war 
against the king of Hungary and Bohemia. 

§ 22. The outbreak of war startled Europe and found Austria 
isolated. Prussia and Sardinia were willing to move, but had to 
organise their forces. Russia was occupied in Poland ; Spain was 
uncertain, and England neutral. The most ardent champion of 
royalty, Gustavus III. of Sweden, had died on the 29th of March. 
Dumouriez determined to take advantage of these circumstances 
for the extension of the French boundaries, and he ordered Luckner, 
Lafayette and Rochambeau to co-operate in an attack upon Belgi um, 
where it was hoped that the recently suppressed rebellion would 
revive. But ^e French army was completely disorganise d by 
recen t chan ges, the soldiere distrusted their officers, anSTonnthe 
first approach of th e enemy the cry w as rai sed^ ff ireason, and 
aTfled pamc-strickei^ SocCambeau resign^ in disgust, and 
Lafayette imdTJuckher'contented themselves with standing on the 
defensive. 

^his first disaster roused a great outcry in Paris, where the most 
in^ncible suspicions were expressed about the treachery of the court! 
and the “ Austrian committee ” which was supposed to surround 
the queen, T^ mob w as armed with pikes an d regularly organised, 
and from this time ffie'^^'^emen,*^ the foifc? of the lower classes, 
became a formidable rival to the national guard of the bourgeoisie. 
The assembly declared itself in permanent session, Idsbanded the 
royal guard, and then issued two veiy extreme decrees. One, pr<v. 
posed by Servan without consulting either the king or his own 
colleagues, ordered the formation in Paris of a camp of 20,000 
volimteers from the departments. This force, ostensibly destined 
for the defence of the capital against invasion, was really intended 
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for the maintenawse of tbe Girondist supremacy, (^he o<^er decree 
authorised the sumniary banishment of non-jurlng priests on the 
simple denunciation of twenty citizens. The king interposed his 
.^eto to both measures, and when Roland wrote him a letter 
^containing severe strictures upon his conduct, he dianyingfid him, 
together with Servan and Clavi^re, who were also closelyjdgntified 
with thcJJjipjtjdej) Dumouriez and the two other ministers whom 
the ¥mg" wished to keep, now demanded the sanction of the 
decrees, and as he was still obstinate about the clergy they also 
resigned. 

§ 23.'^oui8 now tried to ally himself with the Feuillants, who 
^rallied for his defence. The new ministers, all obscure men, were 
.xhosen exclusively from their ranks^ Lafayette, who kept an anxious 
eye upon domestic events, took the impolitic step of waiting an out- 
' spoken letter to the assembly, in which he denounced the Jacobin 
club as the source of all evils and demanded its suppression. This 
. attempt at dictation only urged the majority to extremes. Hpn the 
20th of June a great organised rising took place in Paris. The mob 
drat proceeded to the assembly to present a petition, for,, the recall 
of the ministersj^and then carried their^eyanoficto thfi Tuiler^^ 
The guards refused to oppose theini and the crowd poured into the 
palace. Louis, who showed conspicuous courage, was forced into 
a comer, where he had to wear the red cap of the Jacobins and to 
drink to the people’s health. In another room Marie Antoinette 
and her children were exposed for hours to the insults of the mob. 
At last Potion, whose conduct left little doubt that ho was a 
promoter of the riot, arrived to terminate the disorder, and tbe 
palace was cleared without difficulty or bloodshed. 

^ (the first result of the 20th of jJ^ge was a reaction in fiivour of 
f the constitution and the king, the Peuillants took the aggressive;;) 
Pdtion and other leaders of the riot were formally accused. 7^ut 
the favourable opportunity was lost by the blindness of the king. 
rHe expected a speedy release by the foreign troops, and was un- 
willing to tie hLs hands by an alliance with any party to the 
revolution. Lafayette hurried to Paris to restore order by his 
personal presence. But he was coolly received by the assembly, 
wl^ich reproached him for deserting his command ; and when he 
tried to raise his old troops of the national guard against the clubs 
he was foiled by the direct influence of the court He retired in 
disgust, the constitutional party sunk into entire insignificance, and 
saving the monarchy was gone.<^ 

§ 24i1rhe foreign invasion, on which the king relied for secu- 
rity, really assured the victory of his enemies.S Francis II. was 
unanimously elected emperw on the 3rd oTJflly, and his oomna- 
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tlon gave the opportuMty for a great aesembly of German laineeB^ 
and of the emigrant nohtee. The Fhisekn had now arrivodj^ 
with 80,000 tfoopa, and it only remained to concert the military*^ 
measures. The Frendi' people, thus threatened, felt that they/ 
conid no longer trust a king whose sympathies wore Inevitably on ^ 
the side of their foes. This sentiment was taken advantage of 
by Girondists and Jacobins to resume the designs which had been 
interrupted by the failure of the 20th of Ju^e. Vergniaud, in a 
speech of equal bitterness and doquence, denounced the king as the 
chief source of danger to the country, and maintained that his 
treachery paralysed their aims and rendered all attempts at defence 
hopeless. The camp of 20,000 men, which Louis at last authorisei, 
was summoned to Sdssons; hut it was decreed that the vdunte^s 
from the departments should march through Paris on their way. 
The contingent from Marseilles brought with them the fiimoos 
song, composed by Bouget de Lisle, which was destined, as the 
MarMfhllam, to be the war-<nry of the revolutionary armies. On 
the 11th of July the assembly declared “ the country in danger,*’ 
and set itself at once to take precautionary measures. Pdtion, who 
had been suspended by the directory of the department, was, on the 
popular demand, formally acquitted and restored to his offica The 
great national f^te was held as usual on the 14th of July, and gave 
a new illnstration of the depths to which the monarchy was reduced. 
The king was compelled to renew an oath which every one knew 
to be insincere, and Potion was the hero of the day. (^he im- 
prudent manifesto of the Prussian commander, the duke of 
Brunswi<^ (27 July), in which he threatened Paris with military 
execution and total destruction if the royal family were harmed, 
added fresh fuel to the rapidly growing excitement. The mob 
demanded the deposition of the king, the summons of a national 
convention, and the accusation of Lafayette. As the assembly 
showed signs of resenting this dictation, and especially refused the 
decree against Lafayette, it was decided to force its hand by a new 
rising. The Jacobins, always r^y to execute what the Girondists 
could only conceive, undertook to organise an attack upon the 
Tuileries on the night of the 9th of August.^ No popular move- 
ment was ever more adroitly and carefully arranged. At midni^t 
the signal was given, and the insurgents assembM in the Puulx^ 
St. Antoine. Their first act was to undertake the municipal 
government. The existing council was dissolved and a provisional 
Oommune, of which Danton was the head, appobted to take its 
place. The measures which had been taken to defend the palace 
were adroitly countermanded. Mandat, the eolnmander of the 
natinmil gua^, was summoned to the municipaMy, and when he 
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appear^ was committed to prison. On the way he was assasd- 
nated. The Commune appointed in his place the brewer Santerre, 
one of the leaders of the 20th of June. About 6 o’clock in the 
morning the king held a review of the troops assembled in the 
gardens, and discovered to his horror that they were untrust- 
^ worthy. 20,000 men appeared to attack the palace, and resistance 
' *was hopeless. In this crisis the king took the only course that 
was open to him ; with his wife and children be escaped to the 
assembly, where Vergniaud assured him of their protection. 
Meanwhile a contest had commen6bd between the mob and the 
Swiss guards, whoTiad received no orders to desert their posts. The 
first volley of the guards cleared the Place du Oarroussel^ but the 
insurgents returned to the attack, and their numbers assured them 
an ultimate victory over the heroic handful of defenders. A 
deputation of the assembly was sent to calm the people, but could 
gain no hearing. The deputies sat in impotent silence, listening 
to the sounds of the combat that raged in their neighbourhood. By 
11 o’clock the hopeless struggle was over, and the mob began to 
stream into the hall, bearing the trophies of their victory. 

26.(5’he 10th of August jvas decis ive for the his tory of France . 
Not only the monarchy but the assembly was now at the mercy 
of the mob.^ The Girondists had good reason to repent of the 
policy they had pursued. The supreme power was in the hands 
of the revolutionary Commune of Paris, and there it was not they 
but the Jacobins who were d omina nt. The assembly could do 
nothing but register the decrees dictated to them, ^he .king 
was suspended and ordered to reside in the Luxemburg^ and a. 
Nation al Convention was s^mmoned^ to revise nnnatitiitinn.N 
The Girondists, “IToIand, Servah, and ' ClaviSre * were restored to 
ofi&ce, but with them Danton obtained the ministry of justice. 
The assembly was compelled to sanction the change in the 
municipality, and to confirm the election of thfi^^Commiiae, 
which proceeded to usurp aU, tha ..functions .of .goygiTjmm^^ Its 
numbers were raised from 60 or 70 to 288, and among the newly 
elected members was Bobgspieijse, who had hidden himself on the 
10th of August, but who now came forward to reap the advantage 
gf^a rising Jn which he dared pot t ake a par t. (He 'anJ'ESton 

^m9il).e.gai^Og gpilit nf tha whinh ii n.^Art/v%lr tn r.iU> 

The Commune transferred Louis XVI. from the Luxemburg 
to the Temple, and appointed its own commissioners, Potion and 
Santerre, to guard him : it ordered the destruction of all statues of 
^ kings, and demanded from the assembly the appointme nt of an 
^ excep tional 1^i| | imal to try the enemies of the people, 

^ igain gave way, ah(ronthrT?th^o]r"’^ decreed tho formation 
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of this tribunal, which was to be chosen by the sections and was 
to decide without appeal^ The edicts for the confiscation of the 
property of emigrants and for the banishment of non-juring priests 
were now put into force, and the municipalities were authorised to 
arrest persons on suspicion. 

§ 26.(^eanwhile the danger of invasion was as great as ever. On( 
the 30th of July t h^ Prussi an s, imd er the comman d of Brunswick , 

by ijuxemburg to tie frontier of dhiipa.gn^ lliey were opposed by 
two armies under the command of Lafayette and Luckner, while a 
third French force under Biron and Custine defended Alsace. Then 
came the news of the 10th of August, and the question was raised 
whether the army, like the majority of the departments, would 
approve the action of the Parisians. Lafayette did not hesitate to 
pronounce against the Jacobins, and called upon Luckner to march 
with him upon Paris to restore order. But the soldiers were not 
prepared to take such an extreme course, and the other officers, with 
Dumouriez at their head, maintained that the duty of Frenchmen 
was to oppose the foreign enemy rather than their fellow-country- 
men. Lafayette, declared a traitor by the assembly and deserted 
even by Luckner, gave up all hope and fled with his friends towards 
Holland. On his way he was arrested by the enemy, who treated 
him as a prisoner of war and detained him in close confinement till 
the treaty of Campo-Formio. His command was given to Bumou- 
riez, and Luckner was replaced by Eellermann. These disorders 
gave a great advantage to the Prussians. Qiongwy capitulated on 
the 23rd of August, and the fall of Verdun on th e 2 nd of S e ptemb er 
left the road o pen to Paris ,3 

, ^iie Imminence of this great danger roused great excitement 
in Paris, and gave occasion for s cenes of horror far worse than anv 

that had y et been The assembly ordered defensive 

measures to be taken, and tried to regain its independence b^ sup- 
pressing the Commune. But the Commune not only refused to be sup- 
pressed, but took the whole conduct of thfi dpfoTir.A nut of 
of the fl.asftTnV>ly^. Banton was now the dictator of Paris, and, with 
the conviction that all me^s..w(g 3 re .justifiaWe^tOftKfi^ 
he de termined to defend Paris at once aga inst foreign and domeatio 
eSfiSUfiO His avowed policy was to ** strike terror into the 
royalists.” The police-committee of the Commune was strength- 
ened by the addition of Marat, the apostle of murder, and other 
members. Qn the night of the 29th of Augus t the barriers were 
shut, and each house was visited by commissioners under the 
pretext of seeking for arms, but re^ly with tHI intention of 
discovering the men who were.susiiected of roy alist tende ncies. 
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THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE EUROPEAN COALITION. 
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tain. § 3. The war ; French aggressions in Savoy, and Germany. 
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AND Reign of Terror to Robespierre’s Death. — § 6. Formation of 
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in Paris. § 8. Rising in La Vendee; treason of Dumouriez. § 9. 
Attack of the Girondists; popular risings; fall of the Gironde. § 10. 
Provincial revolts ; military reverses of the French. § 11. Consti- 
tution of 1793; Committee of Public Safety. § 12 Suppression of 
provincial revolts. § 13. Success of the revolutionary armies. § 14, 
The reign of Terror ; introduction of the new Calendar. § 15. The 
Mountain splits into the three parties of Robespierre, Hubert and 
Danton; Robespierre triumphs over his opponents. § 6. Opposition 
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The National Convention and the Kino’s Death, 


members, of whom 66 had 

(leDUtiea hadT*'*’*T ^ legislative assembly. The 

deputies had been chosen under the immediate influence^ of the 

Jptember massacres. In ^s the Commune and its adherent* had 
auhe of OH.:— 
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(jhere was a strong feeling of jealousy against the preponderance of 
the capital, combined with horror at the recent outrages, and at 
most of the elections Girondists were retume£) It was charac- 
teristic of the revolution that the extreme party of one assembly^ 
became the moderates of the next. O^ot a royalist or a constitution-^ 
alist could be found, and the Girondists occupied the extreme right. ^ 
They were confident in their superior numbers and in their hold on 
the niinistry from which Danton had retired on his elef^ tion aa dep ut y^ 
Their old leaders, Vergniaud. Brissot. Condorce^ , Guadet. and 
Gensonnd. had been re-elected, and were strengthened by several new 
comers, ^hey were determined, by reducing the Commune to obedi- 
ence, to recover the power they had lost since the 2nd of September, 
and also to free the departments from Parisian dictation. On the 
upper benchea on the left sat the deputies of Paris with some thirty 
others, and received from their position the name of the Mountain. 
Ilifi£fi-J^^_JUtk-.difference_pf_^n^ 

Girond e. Both parties were republican, and both had appealed to 
the people to support their measures. But the Girondists^wished 
fcr ord erly government , and a ruction. 

th^m.to distrust the mob. a nd^Tj ^ bourgeois cl^ . 

iThey had become conservative now that they had secured a,ll that 
Ithey wished. The Mountain, on the other hand, was eager to 
Icontinue the revolution. Their leaders wished to obtain the power 
(which the Girondists now held. They were prepared to accept all the 
consequences of the most extreme democracy, and they denounced 
as treason any attempt to thwart the will of the sovereign people. 
Their strength lay in their unity, in the support of the Commime, 
now the first power of the state, and^n theh abil^^ call in 
the mob to aid Between the two 

p^ies were (a large number of independent members, known as 
the Plain or the Marsh, who alternately leant to the side of the 
Gironde or the Moimtain as th ey were infiuenced by convic tio n or 
by fearA 

§ 2. The first measures of the Convention were unanimous. They 
legalised a Republic which had existed since the 10th of August, 
and they determined to date the commencement of a new era from 
the 21st of September, which begins the year I. of the Republic. 
As the former constitution had thus ceased to exist, it was decreed 
that all officers should be re-elected, and that all laws should be 
kept that were not expressly repealed, and appointed a committee 
to consider a new constitution. In this, as in all the other com- 
mittees, the Girondists had an overwhelming majority. To secure 
the confiscated wealth, it was ordered that the emigrants should be 
banished for ever, and that if any of them should be found on French 

9. vt o 
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soil, or be taken with arms in their hands, they should be put to 
death. These measures having been agreed to, the two hostile 
parties came into collision, on a report of the ministry about the 
condition of the state. ( The Girondists denounced the recent 
massacres, demanded the punishment of their authors, and oj^ly 
attacked Danton, RoWpierre and Marat, as an ambitious trium- 
'' virate who aimed at the establishment of a dictatorship. This 
charge was the grand card of the Girondists, but they played it too 
• soon and too imprudently. They had no evidence to support it, and 
by making too much of their opponents they helped to bring about 
'■ the very result which they dreaded and denounced.^ The three 
accused rose in their defence. Danton adroitly turned the tables 
on the Girondists by accusing them of a desire to break France up 
into innumerable Republics by making the departments independent 
of the capital. (These mutual accusations of a dictatorship and of 
federalism became the chief party-weapons in the Convention. 
Robespierre, as usual, dilated upon his own virtues^ When Marat 
api^ared at the rostrum, a howl of execration rose from the right 
and centre of the Assembly. Many of the deputies affected to 
believe that such a monster of iniquity never existed, and that his 
wiitings were the work of a royalist who sought to throw discredit 
on the revolution. Marat exulted in the rage of his adversaries, 
insisted upon speaking, and gloried in the truth of the charge that 
had been brought against him. His cynical audacity raised the idea 
that be was insane, Ui^ accusation was dropped, and the Assembly 
proceeded to the order of the day. 

Soon afterwards the Girondists renewed their attack, which was 
'this time concentrated against Robespierre, and led by Louvet. 
After obtaining an interval of eight days to prepare his defence, 
Robespierre demolished the flimsy case of his accusers amid the 
' applause of his supporters. The Plain evidently regarded these 
accusations as merely personal quarrels, to which no weight was to 
be attached. Qi’he conduct of the Gironde was in the highest degree 
injudicious. They made a charge, failed to substantiate it, and let 
it drop. Their attacks served only to give gre ate r prominence and 
popularity to their hated rivals. They decreed* the re-election of 
the Commune, but took hb steps to prevent the same illfinui£3l)a 
returning to power. They alienated Danton, the most moderate 
member of the ISountain, who was willing to prevent the further 
shedding of blood and might easily have been won over from his 
associates. Their ministers were equally incapable and wanting in 
a real policy. The party tended to disintegration, and lost the 
advantage of superior numbers^ Only thirty members haWtually 
voted together, and even tEey often differed on important measure 
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This was a very serious weakness when contrasted with the perfect 
organisation of the Mountain. 

$ d.QCeanwhile the war was still going on. The first check at 
Valmy had dedded the campaign of the Prusdans in Champagne^ 
Their troops were already suffering from disease, and from mclement 
weather. An energetic movement of the French might have anni- 
hilated the invaders, but Dumouriez, who kept an anxious eye upon 
events in Paris, preferred to negotiate. He hoped to gain a great 
triumph for France, by inducing Prussia to desert the coalition and 
to recognise the Republic by a treaty. He knew that the duke of 
Brunswick and most of his soldiers detested the Austrians and the 
emigrants far more than they did the revolution, and that the king 
was eager to have his hands free for the complications in Poland. 
But Frederick William wished for a general not a separate peace, and 
was too chivalrous to desert^ Austria at the first reverse. (The nego-^ 
tiations were carried on long enough to allow the Pr ussia nB an ^ 
un^tur^ retreat^^^^^ ^ 

^his first success inspired the French with a confidfence hitherto 
unfelt, and changed the whole character of the war. No longe r 
s atisfie d to defend their frontiers^ they determined to ^read the 
reyolutionwy dogpiM by foi^ and e xcite a g^eral riang of 
^ples against thwrjkings. T he Convention issu ed a formal in»^ 
^te^lo^^wnten^ subjwts to. appeal JtoJra^ fotaid. And< 
this^proptfiganda was by no means disint erest ed, ^he democracy 
was fully as aggre ssive as the m onaichx.JpdJhe i(fea of extending^ 
France to its **_pat ur^ ** .boundaries, so dear to L mik waa > 

re vTvid wRE"e(^ bv^ the renufalic^ Already in Septem- 

ber the army of the south had entered Savoy to punish Victor' 
Amadeus III. for his alliance with the house of Bourbon. As the 
dukes of Savoy had extended their territories southwards, and 
become an Italian power as kings of Sardinia, they had lost their 
^old over the French-speaking population of their original duchy. ^ 
^The people everywhere welcomed the French, the Piedmont troops^ 
found resistance to be impossible, and in November both Savoy and * 
Nice were f ormally mmexed to F ranc^ as the departments of Mont 
Blanc and tbe ITffitmie Alpi] Montesquieu was now ordered to 
attack the aristocratic republic of Geneva. The admission of troops 
from Berne was treated as a breach of former treaties and a pretext 
for hostilities. But Montesquieu, a marquis under the old regime, 
was by no means prepared to accept the revolutionary interpretation 
of the law of nailons, and opened negotiations with the besieged 
city. For this act of disobedi^ce he was formally accused before 
the Convention and had to seek safety in Switserland. Geneva was 
spared for the mom^t. 

These successes in the south were speedily surpiased by those in 
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. Qfinnaoy . ITie constitution of the Empire was. as hopelfissly divided 
aiid impotent as ever. Nowhere was the general disintegration more 
conspicuous than in the ** Priest’s Road,” the chain of ecclesiastical 
states along the Rhine valley. The advance of the Prussians into 
France left these states defenceless, and in September a French 
detachment under Custine advanced to tlie attack. He was an 
enthusiastic jmrtisan of the revolution, and his watchword was “ war 
to the j)alaces and peace to the cottages.” Speier and Worms fell 
into his hands, and the princes of the neighbouring states fled in 
reckless haste before an incapable general and a hand^ful of recruits. 
Nothing more disgraceful to Germany had been experienced since 
the Hussite wars. (Mainz, the chief city of wos tem Gp.rTnn,^ 
surrendered without striking a l^w (21 Oct.), Ji>r 

a short time was occupied by the Fre nch.*) 

§ 4. Durnouriez in the mean timelvas no less active in the north. 
Leaving Kellermann to pursue the Prussians, he induced the 
ministry to approve his favourite scheme of an invasion of Belgium. 

. Everything seemed to mark out Belgium as' an easy prey for'”the 
French. The gcjvernment of Joseph IJ. had provoked a revolt 
against Hapsburg rule, which had been put down by Leopold without 
any cessation of discontent. The provinces were still only loosely 
bound together, and there was no force to defend them, except 
some 20,000 Austrian troops under the divided command ofClairfait 
and the duke of Saxc-Teschen, who had already failed in an attack 
upon Vauban’s great fortress, Lille. Circumstances were very favour- 
able for the dashing tactics of Durnouriez. f A single victory at Jem- 
mapp^ (6 Nov.), the first pitched battle of the war, decided the 
campaign. The Austrians retired and Durnouriez advanced as far 
as Aix-la-Ohapelle. Evetyiyhere the i)eople welcomed thft French 
as deliverers, and it seemed probable that Holland, equally weakT^d 
by party divisions, would prove as easy a conquest;) 

The was eager to reap the fruits of these great suc- 

cesses. In defiance of treaties which France had guaranteed over 
and over again, it o;d^r^.tlMi..,openingjat^ and deel.ir.~,i 

Nov.). A decree of the 15th oTSSto 
went still further m its avowed hostiUty to the powers of Europe : 

In every wuntry that shall be occupied by French alSSTtbe 
generals shall announce the abolition of all existing authorities* of 
nobility, serHom, of all feudal rights and all monopoUes. TlSy shall 

tr ShaiteTT*^ the people, and convoke assembui o{ 

^ inhabitant® to form a provisional government, to which no 
officer of a former government, no noL, and no m^mir of a 
p ivileged corporation shall be eligible Thev shall Qr.r.t. 

s >«rr 

« adherents or to any civil and reUgious corporation. The PreZ 
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nation will treat as enemies any people which, refuMng liberty and 
equality, desires to preserve ^ prince and privileged classes or to 
make any accommodation.” Ut is evide nt that l^e Conventi(m l 9 oke^ 
to the Unrated and c£nquer^ p^l^jo 3£Tray'^ o if the 

^rV The ^rsT^tempt to put these peculiar priiu;^le8.«i]%ta. 

made In Belgium, where it sensibly . cooled the ardenr of the 
p ^ple for ffieir French deliverers^ A number of commissioners, 
with Danton at their head,~wete-iie8patcbed to establish a republican ^ 
government in a province which was treated as if it had been con- \ 
quered. (J’heir reckless confiscations, and especially their attacks^ 
upon the monasteries and the clergy, aroused the greatest indignation ^ 
among a people which was then, as now, the most religious in Europe^ 
No one was more indignant than Dumouriez himself, who aspired 
to establish a protectorate in Belgium, and who saw all the fruits of 
his victory snatched from him by the rapacious envoys of the 
Jacobin Club. Unable to protect the people from oppression, he 
returned to Paris, where he found that events had taken a new and 
most unwelcome turn. 

§ 5. The party conflicts in the Convention went on with ever- . 
increasing bitterness, and at last the M ountain discovered a new . 
means of discrediting their opponents and securing their own 
supremacy, (j'hey demanded that the king should be brought to 
justice as an enemy of the nation. They saw in his death a perma- 
nent rupture with the past history of France, 8md th^_hppe.d tp ciush 
tljie Girondists, if they tried to defend hm, under a c^gft of 
royalism.^ The Jacobin club organised a series of petitions in which 
jthe' death of the king was demanded in terms of revolting barbarity. 
^The more moderate deputies pointed to the constitution of 1791, 
which decreed the personal inviolability of the monarch, and imposed 
in certain cases the penalty of depositio^ This penalty had been 
already inflicted, and neither the Convention nor any other body 
could proceed further. Finally, the question was entrusted to a 
committee, which reported that the king could lawfully be tried 
by the Convention. On this report a great debate was commenced 
on the 13th of November. The Girond e, imperfectly apprehending 
the tactics of their enemies, still wished to maintain the constitution, 
while the Plain inclined to adopt the report. But Just and 
Bobespierre, who on this point assumed the lead of the Mountain, 
took a much bolder, and from their point of view a more manly, line< 
They maintained that the assembly was composed of statesmen, not 
of judges, that the king’s guilt had already been decided by his 
deposition, that a dethroned king was dangerous to a republic, and 
that the letter of the constitution could not prohibit a measiue 
which was necessary for the public safety. They demanded the 
king’s death at once and without trilby the sacred right of revolu* 
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tioQ. (^ese extreme proposals, which appealed to the paesione and 
the fears of the multitude, forced the hand of the opposition* The 
Girondists, fearing the loss of their popularity if they appeared as 
advocates for the lung, joined the Plain and voted for his trial before 
the Convention, which was decreed on the 2ud of Decembec.I> Before 
this, the discovery of a secret cupboard in the Tuileries had 
brought to light all the papers of the king, his correspcmdence with 
Mirabeau and Bouille, and ail the schemes that had been enter- 
tained for his release or his restoration to power. These papers 
were the chief basis of the formal accusation that was drawn up 
against him. 

Ever since the 11th of August Louis XYI. had been a close 
prisoner in the I’emple, and in October he had undergone the further 
punishment of being separated from his family. Never bad his 
character appeared so admirable as during this period of trouble. The 
irresolution which had been so fatal a quality had entirely disap- 
peared when all responsibility of government was removed. Q)n the 
13th of December he appeared at the bar of the Convention, and 
made no attempt to deny the authority of those who were at once 
his accusers and judges.^ Bar^re, the president, read the charges 
aud asked the questions that had been previously agreed uwn. 
Louis replM quietly and firmly, declared his ministers respondble 
lor nis public acts, and denied the authenticity of the ■v'f^ ccnlcd 
documents The only accusation that moved him was that of 
having shed the blood of the citizens on the 10th of Aueiist On 
a stormy debate Mowed, and the hostile faistions 
nearly came to blows. In spite of the oppodtion of the MountaiD 
It WM decided to accept the king’s demand that counsel should be 
heard m hw defence. He chose Target, who refused and 
At this crisis Malesherbes, the most virtuous of FVenph f 

d offiw. iMxm XVI. was profoundly touched by this proof of 
a devotion which even the Convention could nof fi.!! ^ 

On the 26 tb of December the defence which had ha 
enormous labour, was pronounced 

i~. SS “ 

masterpiece of temperate aud pnnvv*i • »* speech was a 

the highest aualiti«i nf reasoning, and if it lacked 


the highest quaUtiM of eloanencl r™ ‘^umg ana ii it lacked 

refused to stop tolaSfrmlvl^'^^ ^ 

m the Convention was iLumed on tbJ n debate 

whose conduct throughout shows their wSkiss m ^ 

anxious to save the king, but dared nnT^* 

acquittal. They propo^ a fom!j * I^onounce openly for hk 

gratified their repuL^predilLioii P«^le,>Moh 

«»aove the responsibility from the^ 
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Jacobins became more imperative as their tritimph seemed assured. 
They filled the galleries with iheir turbulent adherents, who 
threatened with death those deputies who endeavoured to save the 
accused prince. At last the debate was closed on the 14th of 
January, X793, and three questions were formally proposed to the 
assembly. (1) Is Louis Capet guilty? (2) Sbcmld an appeal to 
the people be allowed? (3) What puni^ment should be indicted ? 
The first question was answered in the affirmative almost with 
unanimity, and the appeal was rejected by 484 votes to 292. 
Lanjuinais then proposed that three-fourths of the votes should be 
necessary for condemnation, but Danton carried his motion that a 
simple majority should settle the matter. On the third question 
votes were given orally by each member in turn, and as several took 
the cq)portuuity to explain their motives, the process lasted for 
twenty-five hours. All the machinery of terrorism was put into 
working to influence the irresolute Girondists, and with fatal success. 
Vergniaud, the most eloquent advocate of justice and mercy in the 
preceding debates, was now president of the Convention, and voted 
for “death to avoid a civil war,” and his example decided many of 
those who were still wavering. Philip of Orleans, amidst general 
execration, voted for the execution of the head of his family. 
Finally, Vergniaud rose to declare the reault in a trembling voice. ^ 
721 deputies voted, so that 361 were necessary to form a majority. 
366 voted for death absolutely, and 67 for the same punishment 
with various "conditions ; 286 were in favour of imprisonment or 
exile ; and two voted for the galleys. The Girondists made a last 
effort to get the sentence reprieved for a time, but they were de- 
feated by 34 votes. On the 20th of January, Louis XYI. was 
allowed a final and agonising intervie^with his family; on the 
next day he met his death with heroic fcAitude in what is now the 
Place de la Concorde. The character of Louis has been admirably 
summed up by Mignet, the most phlegmatic of the republican 
historians. “ He was the best but the feeblest of kings. His an- 
cestors bequeathed to him a revolution. He was more fitted ihan 
mj of them to prevent or to terminate it ; for he was capable of 
being a reforming king before it broke out, or of acting as a con- 
stitutional king afterwards. He is perhaps the only prince who 
had no pasMcms, not even that of power, and who united the two 
ess^tial qualities of a good king, fear of God and love of the people. 
He perished the victim of passions which he did not share : of these 
of his adherents to which he was a stranger, and of those the 
multitude which he had not excited. 
with a little more force ci character, 


he woi d d have been a 
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II. Fall of the Gironde. Reign of Tebrob. Death 
OF Robespierre. 


§ 6.(]By the execution of Louis JLIl. the revolution broke down 
" all the bridges behind it, and at the same time bade defiance 
‘ to the monarchical states of Europe. The immediate result 
was the increase of enemies both without and within. England 
had been studiously neutral until its own interests were touched 
by the threatened annexation of Belgium and the opening of the 
Scheldt.) From that moment Pitt determined on a war against 
the “ armed opinions ” which defied the obligations of treaties and the 
public law of Europe. He had been already strengthened by the 
secession of Burke from the Whigs, and;^he king’s death, which 
stirred popular opinion to its depths, rem oved all obstacles in the 
way of an active policy Chauvelin, the French envoy in London, 
was dismissed, and the Tjonvention, eagerly accepting what wa s ip - 
eyitablc, declared war against Great Britain IRX jihe. 8th of Februa^, 
1793. iThc accession of England was speedily followed by the 
completion of the anti-revolutionary coalition.j Holl and, as usual, 
followed in the footsteps of its powerful neighbour, ^ain, where 
the liberal d’ Aranda had been supplanted in the ministry by Charles 
IV.’s incapable favourite, Godoi, was involved in the war in March ; 
Portugal, the Paj)al Stj^es, and Naples joined the alliance. Russia 
exulted in circumstance which left her free to act in Poland. The 
only neutral states were Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Venice, 
and Turkey. 

external dangers caused a momentary cessation of 
party conflicts in the Con ventionJ A levy of 300,000 men was 
decreed ; the incapable Pache w^as removed from the ministry of 
war and replaced by Beurnonville ; 800 millions of assignats were 
issued ; and the numbers of the national guard were nearly doubled. 
But the truce wa^ only momentary. The Girondists had consented 
to the king’s death in order to save themselves, but they were not 
destined to receive the expected reward of their dishonour. Roland, 
who had contributed directly to bring about the fate of Louis XVI.! 
resigned ofiice immediately afterwards. His associates found them- 
selves confronted by the implacable hostility of the Mountain and of 
the Commune. Pache was consoled for his dismissal bv hairdo- 


mayor of Paris, but his influence was smaU compared with that of 
his subordmates,Chaumetteand Hubert, ^arat and Robespierre 
were determined to rid themselves of opponents who stood in the 
K!-! violent measures against 

^ ‘I*® D<«tonllone 

acobms was inclined to moderate courses. He had formed in 
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Belgium a connection with Dumouriez, and was quite willing to come 
to terms with the Gironde. But the influence of Madame Boland 
and Guadet was too strong to allow of an alliance with the author 
of the massacres of September, and Danton was forced by the 
instinct of self-preservation to support the associates whom he was 
anxious to desert. This was a fatal error on the part of the 
GirondistsJ^who tried in vain to absorb the attention of the assembly 
in the scheme of a new constitution which had been drawn up by 
Condorcet. Party feeling was too inflamed for an abstract debate, 
and before long ex ternal events „came ^ to „ t.bfl nf j;he 

Jacobins. 

§ 8. The levy of 300,000 men provoked a rising in the province of 
La Vend6e, where the ancient regime survived in its entirety, and 
where the priests and nobles had lost none of their influence over 
the virtuous and ignorant peasantry. Able and courageous leaders 
were found in Cathelineau, Stofflet, Gharette, d’Elb^e and La 
Rochejaquelin, and for a long time they were able to foil all the 
attempts that were made to put down the rebellion. Danger 
always tended todncrease the fanaticism of the capital, and at this 
time domestic revolt was rend^ed more serious by successes of the 
foreign enemies of France. (The Austrians and Prussians had 
determined on great exertions to recover Belgium and Mainz, which 
had been lost in 1792. Dumouriez, who had failed in the objects of 
his journey to Paris, returned to the army with orders to attempt the 
reduction of Holland.^ Ordering one detachment under Valence to 
watch the Austrians, and another under Miranda to take Maestricht 
and then to join him at Utrecht, he crossed the frontier and took 
Breda and Gertruydenberg. He was recalled by the news that the 
Austrian commander, the Prince of. Coburg, had entered Belgium, 
driven Valence back to Louvain, and forced Miranda to raise the 
siege of Maestricht. (Hurrying back, Dumouriez risked an engage^ 
ment at Neerwinden (18 March) and w^as defeated. This cheeky 
decided him to put into immediate execution a plan which he had- 
entertained ever since the death of Louis XVI. This was nothing- 
less than to put down the revolution in Paris, to restore the con- 
stitution of 1791, and to give the crown to the young son of Orleans, 
Louis Philippe, duke of Chartres, who was at the time serving in 
his army. He had intended to carry out this programme with all 
the prestige of a great conqueror, but, as this was now impossible, 
he determined to appeal to the enemies of France^ The matter 
was arranged in negotiations with the Austrian general Mack, and 
Dumouriez made no secrecy of his intentions to the envoys whom 
the Convention had dispatched on the first news of his treachery. 
He tried to obtain possession of Lille and Valenciennes, but the 
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gate* were closed against him. Like unto oir- 

cumstances, he discovered that the soldiers, hitherto devoted to him, 
' preferred their country to their general, and were by no means so 
dissatisfied with the revolution as to consent to a foM^ invwion 
of France. I)umouriez, . foiled on every side, to the 
and after twenty years of inglorious ejyle died in LondiHi^ The 
command of his army was entrusted to Dampierre. 

§ 9; The news of Dumouriez’ treachery gave new vigour to the 
'attack iii)on the party of the Gironde, with which he had formerly 
identified himself.') In order to purge themselves of suspicion, the 
Girondists accused Danton of complicity with the general, whose 
acquaintance he had made in Belgium, but the only result was to 
make an irreconcilable enemy of the most pacific of the dema- 
gogues. *yhe general terror enabled the Mountain to carry the 
most extreme measures^) The duke of Orleans and all Bourbons 
were exiled, the non-juring priests were everywhere persecuted, all 
the remaining property of the emigrants was confiscated, and the 
/evolutionary tribunal commenced its activity. the 6th of April 

, aJ^xi^ipittco of conasting of nine members, renew- 

.able every month, was appointed with dictatorial power. Marat, as 
iioad of the Jacobin club, got up popular petitions which demanded 
the arrest of twenty-twb GirondistSj^ This attack upon the privi- 
leges of deputies produced a momentary alliance between the right 
and centre of the Convention. Marat was formally accused, but was 
acquitted by the revolutionary tribunal, and returned to his seat 
amidst the applause of the mob. Every day the popular passion 
increased in vehemence, and the Convention, which on the 10th of 
May began to sit in the Tuileiies, saw itself threatened by an 
armed force. Ouadet proposed to annul the existing authorities in 
the city, but his party could never agree upon active measures, and 
Bar^re was able to carry, as a compromise, the appointment of a 
commission of twelve to enquire into the relations between the 
Convention and the Commune. The Twelve commenced their work 
with great vigour, and ordered the arrest of Hdbert, one of the most 
active promoters of disorder. The result was a popular rising, which 
compelled the Convention to decree the release of H^rt and the 
suppression of the Twelve. On the next day the Girondists 
recovered their supremacy and the Twelve were restored. But the 
mob had felt their power and were not inclined to submit to defeat. 
On the Slst of May, ft. regular insurrection was nlaim ed and n tnW 
out, under the leadership of Henriot, who now aucceedS^&m^TO 
M commander of the national guard. Robespier^, wished to direct 

Iv but the real 

object of the rising was the snpprestoi of the Twelve, and it sub- 
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Bided when this was decreed for the sedmid iime. Dmtm wm 
satisfied with the fall of a commission wMch thxeatesied to extend 
its enquiries back to the preceding S^ember, but his assodates 
were determ&ed to secure a decisiTe rietory. COn the 2]id of June, 
80,000 men, with Henriot at thdr head, besi^ed the Tuilenea and 
demanded the arrest of the Twelve and of the chief Girondist^,^ 
Bardre proposed that the accused deputies shouhL suspend them- 
selves from their functions, and several yielded in the vain hope of 
appeasing their enemies. But meanwhile the undisguised dictation 
of the mob bad irritated those members of the Mountain, who 
regarded the national assembly as inviolable. The Convention 
advanced in a body to the entrance and ordered their besiegers 
to withdraw. Henriot’s answer was to point his cann<m at the 
deputies, whojretumed in dismay^ consciousness of their impo- 
tence. Marat, who revelled in the success of the intimidation, drew 
up the list of the proscribed, aiMi(the imprisonment was decreed 
of the twelve members of the cammission and twenty-two of tiie 
Girondis t including Yergniaud, Ghiadet, Gensonn^ Brissot, 

Potion, LanjuinaiB, etc. 

§ 10.(The fall of the Gironde was a great triun^ fi>r the 
Mountain, but it only added to the dangers which threatened 
France, (jdost of the imprisoned deputief escaped, and raised the 
standard of revolt in Caeru More than fifty departments rallied to 
their side and declared against the tyrannical supremacy of Pati^ 
The spirit of the opposition is manifested in the conduct m 
Charlotte Corday, who journeyed alone to Paris in order to avenge 
the Gironde by the murder of Ma rat (13 July). She herselfi 
perished bn the scaffold, and divine honours were pi^ to her 
victim. Tj^fiamesjpf ^v^war extend every di rectioi L In 
the south, Lyons, Marseilles, Toulon, Nismes and a number of 
other towns declared against the Convention. In the north the 
province of Calvados took up arms for the monarchy. The armies 
of La Yend^ no longer content with escaping conquest, took the 
aggressive and attacked Nantes, in order to make themselveB 
masters of the Loire and to open a connection with England. But 
all these mo vements were paralyse d by wa nt of u nion. The 
Girondists had no sympaffiy ^tK tfie royafistsi who souj^t to 
direct a rebellion wldch they could never have originated. And 
internal discord only strengthened the hands of the foreign invaders 
of France, who now made it their chief object, not to put down the* 
revolution, but to make conquesta for them^v«L\ The 
yd Austrians tqok Condfi and Yalencienses and om more opened 
routo to Pilris. The successes of Cuatine in Germany had 
already bemreversed, and Mainz, which akme offeredauy resistaiicoit 
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was recovered by the Prusaian3 on the 22nd of' July. The 
Spamar^ defeated the French troops in the Pyrenees, and 20,000 
Pi^mo^ieSfi invaded France on the side of the Alps. The capital 
was threatened with famine, and, to make matters worse, the Eng- 
lish Government declared all French ports in a state of blockade. 

§ 11. (It was while affairs were in this critical condition that the 
Mountain' undertook the sole conduct of government in France^ 
They had hitherto resisted all attempts of the Girondists to 
establish a new constitution in place of that of 1791. They now 
undertook the work themselves, and in four days, drew up a 
constitution, as simple as it was democratic, which was issued on 
the 24th of June. Every citizen of the age of twenty-one could 
vote directly in the election of deputies, who were chosen for a 
year at a time, and were to sit in a single assembly. The 
assembly had the sole power of making laws, but a period was 
fixed during which the constituents could protest against its 
enactments. The executive power was entrusted to twenty-four 
men, who were chosen by the assembly from candidates nominated 
;,by electors chosen by the original voters. Twelve out of the 
twenty-four were to be renewed every six months. But this con- 
' '' stltution was intended mer^y to satisfy the departments, and was 
^ never put into practice. V^^he condition of France required a 
greater concentration of power, and this w^as supplied by the 
Committee of Public Safety. Ever since the 6th of April the 
original members of the Committee had been re-elected, but on the 
10th of July its composition w^as changed. Danton ceased to be a 


member, and Barere was joined by Robesj>ierre, Couthgn, 

Billaud-Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, and, in a short time,'Carnot. 
These men became the absolute rulers of France. ^ 

The Committee had no difficulty in carrying frheir measures in 
the Convention, from which the opposition party had disappeared. 
All the state obligations were rendered uniform and inscribed in 
“ the great book of the national debt.” (The treasury was filled by 
a compulsory loan from the rich^ Every income between 1000 
and 10,000 francs had to pay ten per cent,, and every excess over 
10,000 francs bad to be contributed in its entirety for one year. 
To recruit the army a levee en masse was decreed. “ The young 
men shall go to war; the married men shall forge arms^ and 
transport supplies; the wives shall make tents and clothes and 
serve m the hospitals; the children shall tear old linen into lint: 
the aged shall resort to the public places to excite the courage of 
the warriors and hatred against kings.” Nor were measures 
neglected agamst domestic enemies. On the 6th of September a 
revolutionary army, consisting of 6000 men and 1200 artillerymen, 
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was placed at the disposal of the Committee to carry out its orders 
throughout France. .On the 17th the famous “law of the 
suspects ” was carried. Under the term “suspects ” were included 
all those who by words, acts or writings had shown themselves in 
favour of monarchy or of federalism, the relatives of the emigrants, 
etc., and they were to be imprisoned until the peace. As the 
people were in danger of famine, a maximum price, already 
established for corn, was decreed for all necessaries ; if a merchant 
gave up his trade he became a suspect, and the hoarding of provisions 
was punished by death, (©n the 10th of October the Convention 
definitely transferred its powers to the Committee, by subjecting 
all ofificials to its authority and by postponing the trial of the new 
constiti^ion until the peace^ 

§ 12.(Even before the central government had been strengthened ’S 
by these dccre*es, great progress had been made in the suppression 
of internal rebellions.^ The movement in the north was the first to-» 
succumb. The royalist general, Wimpfen, was defeated on the 
15th of July, and on the 3rd of August the commissioners of the 
Convention entered Caen, which was treated with unusual clemency. 
Soon afterwards Bordeaux, the centre of opposition in the west, 
tendered its submission and accepted the constitution. In the 
south tlie republican forces carried all before them. Marseilles was 
taken on the 23rd of August, and Toulon only saved itself for a 
time by calling to its assistance the English admiral. Hood ; in 
December it had to surrender to the genius of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Lyons, the most formidable opponent of the capital, was besieged 
from August till October, and when it was finally captured the 
Convention decreed its utter destruction and the erection on its site 
of a pillar with the inscription, “ Lyons made war against freedom, 
Lyons is no more.” The people of La Vendee, in spite of their 
heroism, were doomed to the same fate. The attack upon Nantes 
had failed and their leader Cathelineau had fallen. The province 
was now invaded, and the garrison of Mainz, bound by its capitula- 
tion not to^ serve against the foreign enemy, was transferred to this 
scene of warfare. The Vendeans were no match for regular troops, 
and after they had experienced four successive defeats, more than 
80,000 of them attempted to escape into Brittany. The attempt 
was repulsed, and a scattered remnant of this large force was dnven 
to return homewards. The Committee of Public Safety decided to 
exterminate a population which it was impossible to pacify, and the 
province was given up to a military execution, ^y the end of 
1793 almost the whole of France had submitted, and the 
revolutionary commissioners were as absolute in the departments 
as the Committee of Public Safety was in Paris*^ 
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f 13.^1inost equally Buccessful was the conduet of the ww wtth 
the foreigners, and here, too, fortune favoured the Fr^ch. Just 
as the internal revolts were weakened by the discord between 
\ Oirondists and royalkts, so the efforts of the allies were paralysed 
I by the ill-feeling that arose between Austria and Prussia about the 
I second partition of Poland. this which prevented the 

Prussians from advancing after the capture of Mainz, and thus lost 
the favourable moment for an advance upon Paris. At the same 
time the open substitution of a policy of territorial aggrandisement 
for the disinterested motives which had been professed at the out- 
break of the war, alienated from the coalition all those classes 
among the French who might otherwise have sympathised with 
them. 0rhe victory of the democracy in Paris reacted upon the 
military administration. Carnot, a man . of great organising 
^ genius, undertook the control of the war. The bid aristocratic 
"g^erals, such as Gustine and Montesquieu, were replaced by men 
who had risen from the rmiks, like Jourdan, Hoche and Pichegru. 
Thus was restored that unanimity between the commanders and 
the central government which had given the French their great 
successes at the end of 1792, and the intemiptibn of which had led 
to the subsequent disasters. ^ 

After the capture of 0ond4 and Valenciennes the English and 
Austrians, instead of continuing their advance, separated to secure 
their o?m selfish interests. The pince of Coburg attacked and 
took Quesnoy, and the duke of York laid siege to Dunkirk, an old 
object of greed to England. Houchard, who had succeeded Custine 
in the command of the northern army, was ordered to attack the 
English, and by a slight success at Hondscoote he forced York to 
raise the siege of Dunkirk (6 Sept.), As Houchard’s conduct was 
considered unsatisfactory, Carnot replaced him by Jourdan, who 
defeated the Austrians at Wattignies (16 Oct.). The prince of 
Coburg retired behind the Sambre, and effected a junction with the 
English, while the French went into winter quarters. Meanwhile, 
another Austrian army under Wurmser had invaded Alsace in con- 
junction with the Prussians imder Brunswick, forced the lines of 
Weissemburg, and almost succeeded in taking Strasburg. But the 
jetdousy between the two commanders and between their respective 
armies ruined an undertaking which had been so successfully 
undertaken. The French, led by Hoche and Pichegru, and 
inspired by the presence of St. Just as commissioner of the 
Convention, took the aggressive, recovered the lines of Weissemburg, 
and forced the invaders to retire upon the Rhine. 

§ 14. (These successes were glorious to France, but they were 
sullied by the terrible measures which the victoiioaB party thought 
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justified in taking against domestic enemies. The “ reign of 
terp r** was inaugurated in Paris with the same sophistical 
professions of virtue that had been employed to justify reli^ous 
persecutions in past ages. The prisons were crammed with more 
than 5000 suspects, arrested under the decree of the 17th of 
September. The r evolutiona ry tribunal, hitherto almost inactive* 
how commenced its bloodthirsty function^ The first victim was 
Custine, accused of treachery in the surrender of Mainz and 
Valenciennes. Marie Antoinett e followed her husband to the 
scaifold with not inferior courage on the 16th of October. ‘ The 
imprisoned (ji rondista , with Yergniaud at their head, shared the 
same fate. Many of their associates who had escaped, Roland, 
Pdtion, and Buzot, evaded the vengeance of their implacable 
enemies by sijicide. P hilip of Orle ans, Mad am e R oland , Bailly, 
Bamavc, Houchard, and a number of other men scarcely less 
distinguished, perished by the guillotine. Among the almost 
innumerable victims of the terror was the famous Madame 
Dubarry, once the all-powerful mistress of Louis XV, In Lyons, 
Toulon, and above jail at Nantes, the same horrors were repeated 
with even less pretence of judicial forms. 

In order to complete the separation from the past a new 
calendar was introduced on the 6th of October. The year, which 
began on the 22nd of September, was divided into twelve equal 
months ; vendkaiaire, hrumaire, frimaire, for the autumn ; nivose 
pluviosCf ventose, for wipter ; germinal^ florkdi prairialy for spring ; 
messidor, thermidory frwitidory for summer. Each month con- 
tained three decades, and the ten days of each were named after 
their numerical order: primidiy dttodiy tridiy quartidiy quintidiy 
sextidiy septidiy cctidiy nonidiy decadi. Every tenth day was to bo 
a day of rest. Five supplementary days were added at the end of 
the year, called sans-ctdotidesy and dedicated respectively to Oenius, 
to Labour, to Actions, to Recompenses, and to Opinion. The 
abolition of the Christian calendar, and with it of the old Sundays 
and festivals, naturally led to an attack upon Christianity itself. 
But in this we see the first trace of divisions in the party which 
had hitherto carried everything before it by umted and unscrupu- 
lous act^. 

§ 15. ^or some time the Mountain had been tending to split? 
into three distinct divisions, representing the views of its original * 
leaders — Danton. Robespierre, and Marat . Hanton’s par ty had 
justified the employment of terror by the necessity of saving the 
country ; but, now that this object had been attained, they wished 
to return to a more merciful poHcy^ They were nicknamed the 
“moderate!^” and their views were powerfully expressed in L 
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Fwwsd Cordelier of Camille Desmoulins, ^'hey were supported by 
the vast majority of the bourgeois class, but since Danton’s retire- 
mei^ they had lost all hold upon the government, and they were 
discredited by the looseness and luxury of their private life. The 
party of Marat had been deprived of its real leader by the act of 
Charlotte Corday, but it had a number of prominent representatives, 
and it was all-powerful in the Comm une.*^ ** Chaumette and his 
substitute Hubert were its political chi^s ; Ronsin, commander of 
the revolutionary army, its general ; the atheist, Anacharsis Clootz, 
its apostle.” The club of the Cordeliers, from which the Dantonists 
had been excluded, was entirely composed of its partisans, (^’hese 
men> known as the exagerk or Hdl^rtists, gloried in the worst 
excesses of the revolution, and wish^ to destroy all religion in 
France. Their opinions were shamelessly expressed in the in- 
famous paper, Ph'e Duchtne, of which Ildbert was* the proprietor 
and editor. They took ^e lead in the destruction of the royal 
tombs at St. Denis, andQhey forced the Convention to decree the 
abolition of the Catholic faith and to adopt the religion of freedom 
and equality^ On the 10th of November they celebrated the 
famous feast of reason ” in Notre Dame, where the goddess was 
represented by a prostitute. These obscene rites excited the out- 
spoken disgust of R obespier ig, who was a sincere believer in the 
jdeism which he had extracted from the writings of Rousseau, amt 
who adopted Voltaire’s phrase that “if God did not exist it would 
be necessary to invent Him.” Robespierre occupies a middle 
position between the indulgents on the one side, and the extreme 
party on the othcry He was still master of the Jacobin club and 
its affiliated societies, and with his allies, St. Just, Couthon, Billaud- 
Varennes, and Collot d’Herbois, he could command a secure majo- 
rity in the Conmnttefi.iif ^Futdic Safety/) The Committee was now 
definitely opposed to the Commune, and determined to icrush its 
rival by the destruction of the H^bertists. At the same time 
Robespierre would have nothing to do with Danton and his 
adherents, who made vigorous efforts to draw him over to their 
side. (Jle resolved on the destruction of the two parties which 
threatened to ruin the republic, the one by their anarchical excesses, 
the other by their ill-timed levity ;^nd he pursued his aim with a 
combination of obstinacy and dissimulation which excited the 
admiration oi his followers and the bitter wrath of his deceived 
opponents, (^e first allied himself with the Dantonists, and on the 
16th of March, Hebert, Chaumette, Anacharsis Clootz, Ronsin and 
others were arrested and soon afterwards execute^ A universal 
feeling of relief spread through Paris and France at tne punishment 
of these ruffians, but it was speedily dissipated on the 30th of 
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M^rcb, when J Ltenton* ,pA«mAiiiina^ a ,Bd aeveral of their 

associates were also con ductj^^ J<L .Bdg03^ J accusation was 

managed by St Just, but it broke down beneath the invectivi^s of 
Danton, who pointed triumphantly to his past conduct, denounced 
the treachery of his accusers, and defeated all the efforts that were 
made to silence him. So great was the impression made by his 
defence, that the Convention was forced to decree the termination 
of the trial, ^d the accused were condemned with revolutionary 
promptness, ^n the 5th of April the Dantonists, fifteen in number, 
were led to the scaffold , and met their fate with a resolution worthy 
of a better cause. A few days later the last remnants of the two 
defeated parties, including the widows of Hubert and of Desmoulins, 
were got rid of in the same way. 

Cljobespierre was now a^the height of his power, the Committee 
of Public Safety was as yet undi'iudedi the Commune, in which 
Fleuriot had succeeded Pache, was devoted to him, and the Con^ 
vention did not dare to question his wilf^ The reign of terror was 
continued with increased severity.^ Nearly 600 victims perished 
between March and June, and among them w^ere Louis XVI.’s 
sister Elizabeth, the virtuous Malesherbes and his family, and a 
number of men who had played an active part in the constituent and 
legislative assemblies. Carrier at Nantes, and J oseph Lebon at A rras, 
even surpassed the cruelties of the capital, ^t the same time Robes- 
jMerre took steps to revive religion in France under new form^ 
On the 7th of May, he carried a decree by which the Convention 
formally recognised the existence of a supreme being and the 
immortality of the soul. A month later he presided, with almost 
l)ontifical dignity, over the “ festival of the supreme being,” which 
was intended to drive from men’s minds all recollection of the 
orgies of the feast of reason. 

§ 16. (put before long the unity of the revolutionary government 
was destroyed by the rise of new parties. On the one hand were 
the most bloodthirsty of the leaders, Billaud-Varennes and Collot 
d’Herbois, who were jealous of the ascendancy of Robespierre, and 
were anxious to carry the terror to extremes from which even he 
shrank^ They were joined by Bar^re, whose command of feeble 
epigrams gave him undeserved prominence, and who was im- 
pelled by cowardice to desert any cause that seemed to be failing. 
^8 compared with these men, Robespierre and his immediate 
associates, Couthon and St. Just, were moral and moderate. They 
had at last begun to perceive an end of the revolution In thdr 
own dictatorship and the adoption of their sentimental deism by 
the people. ^The terror was to end when they had inaugurated the 
‘‘r^gn of yirtuej* Robespiewe went so far as . to demand the 
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tkjail of the infamous Carrier, and to oppose the action of the 
Comite de surete gen^Fale^ which directed the administration of 
justice and police. Qlie real moderates of the Committee of Public 
Safety were the men like Carnot, who belonged to no party, and 
devoted themselves to the executive business that devolved on 

opposition to Robespierre was formed by the union of the 
* Extreme adherents of Billaud and Collot with the remnants of 
4 Danton’s party and all who were revolted by the cruelty of the 
- existing system. Indignant at the slightest resistance to bis will, 
Robespierre determined to continue the terror until all his enemies 
had been destroyed, and proposed to the Convention the infamous 
law of the 22nd Prairial (10 June).^ The revolutionary tribunal 
was to be divided into four sections in order to increase its activity, 
the only penalty that it could imix)se was death, and no proof of 

( guilt was required except a “moral” conviction of the jurors. 
Hitherto no deputy could be brought to trial except by decree of 
the Convention, now all that was required was an order of the 
Committee^ The measure was received with terrified horror, but 
Robespierres personal ascendancy was still so great that it was 
carried. (But from this time the opposition could not rest until it 
had secured its safety by the overthrow of the tyrant.^ An attack 
was made upon Catharine Th^ot, an old woman who was accused 
of founding a sect for the worship of Robespierre as a new Messiah ; 
and the latter was so chagrined that he retired from public life for 
a fortnight. This was a fatal error at a moment when energetic 
action would have foiled all the plans of his enemies. St. Just 
vainly urged him to act with daring. The fact was, that Robes- 
pierre had hitherto taken advantage of movements originated by 
others, and never organised a coup d^ctat of his own accord. To 
the last minute he believed that his personal influence would over- 
awe opposition, and that the employment of force would be un- 
necessary. The Commune was now his chief stronghold, but no 
actual preparations had been made when the final attack was made 
by his enemies in the Convention on the 9th ITiermidor (27 
July), (^fter a stormy debate, in which Robespierre vainly strove 
to obtain a hearing, his arrest was decreed, together with that of 
Couthon and St. Just.^ Lebas and Robespierre’s younger brother 
shared the same fate on their own demand. 

Meanwhile the leaders of the Commune, Eleuriot, Payan, and 
Henriot, were assembled in the H6tel de Ville. On the news that 
the triumvirs were arrested, they at once gave the signal for a 
general insurrection. Henriot, as he made the round of the 
stn ets to call the people to arms, was seized by two members of 
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the Convention. But this reverse was only temporary^ The* 
agents of the Commune succeeded in releasing not only Henriot but 
Bobespierre and his fellow-prisoners, who arrived in triumph at the 
H6tel de Ville. It was a critical moment for the Convention when 
Henriot, resuming the command of the troops, induced them to 
turn their cannon upon the Tuileries. But the gunners refused to 
fire, and the deputies were encouraged to declare their oppdhents 
outlaws. An armed force was organised under Barras and marched 
upon the Hotel de Ville. The populace was not really eager to 
support the triumvirs, and no resistance was made to the troops of 
the Conventiion Bobespierre and his associates were still discussing 
what measures to adopt when the enemy reached the hall. > 
except Couthon and St. Just made futile attempts to commit; 
suicide : they* were seized, identified before the revolutionary ^ 
tribunal, and thence despatched to the scaffold, where they perished 
(28 July). The fall of Robespierre’s head was greeted with thunders 
of applause by the assembled crowd^^His name has been identified 
with all the worst excesses of the rei^ution and handed down to 
the execration of posterity. But it is doubtful whether he was the 
ruthless villain that he has been depicted. He was certainly a 
l)etter man than Marat, H4bert, Collot d'Herbois, or Barere, and from 
some points of view he is more estimable than Ban ton. QThe hatred 
against him is due not so much to the enormity of his crimes, black 
though they are, as to the feeling of horrified surprise that so much 
evil in the world could be effected by so insignificant, a man^ 
Robespierre owed his position not to his abilities, which were me- 
diocre, but to the persistence of a shallow intellect working within 
narrow limits. His egregious vanity helped him, by blinding his 
eyes both to moral turpitude and to tactical errors. He was fitted 
by nature to be the despot, partly respected and partly feared, of a 
town council or a board of guardians : the malice of destiny called 
him to be an active agent in an earth-shaking revolution.^ 

ill. Thbrmidorian Reaction. End op Convention. 

27 July, 1794, to 26 October, 1795. 

§ 17. i^e fall of Robespierre was followed by a quarrel between 
the two parties who had combined to bring it about. The party of 
the Committees, headed by Billaud-Varennes, Bar4re and Collot 
d’Herbois, had aimed merely at the establishment of their own 
power, and had no idea of altering the system of government. Ou 
the other hand, the moderates and Bantonists, Boissy d’ Angles^ 
Siey4s, Ch4nier, Tallien, Fr4ron, Barras, etc., wish^ to terminate the 
terror and to restore confidence by a period of p^ce and lenity* 
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PuWic opinion was on thoir side, they had a majority in the Con- 
vention, and after a brief struggle they succeeded in carrying their 
measure^ The vacancies in the Committees of Public Safety and of 
General Security were filled by Thermidorians, and thus ft’eed from 
the control of Billaud. (^2he law of 22 Prairial was repealed, Jho 
^revolutionary tribunal raspendc^ and its president, Fouquier- 
Tinville, brought to trial. In order to weaken the authority of the 
Committees, the law by which a third of their members were re- 
newed every month was strictly enforced, and Billaud with his 
adherents, finding themselves powerless, resigned their seats. The 
maximum was abolished, and the Commune of Paris was replaced 
by two Conynittees, of finance and police, nominated by the 
Convention, ^'he terrorists had no longer any constitutional 
position, and their only hope lay in exciting a movement of the mob 
by the help of the Jacobin club^ To meet this danger an irregular 
'^force was formed of members of the wealthy class, known as the 
jeunease dor^e of Fr^ron. A series of colbsions between them and 
^the Jacobins ended in the closing of the famous club by decree of 
the Convention (Dec. 1794). The reaction reached its climax when 
Carrier, the brutal oppressor of Nantes, was tried and executed. 
T he lil^rty of the pxese was mstjocgij, an amnesty was granted to 
the Vendeans, and finally, after long debates, the 63 Girondists, 
who had been expelled in October, 1793, recovered their seats in the 
Convention. Billaud, Collot, and Barere were arrested, and the two 
first yvere exiled. 

§ 18. The reaction in Paris was materially aided by the success 
which attended the French arms in the campaign of 1794. (Aus tria 
and Prussia were hopelessly alienated by the recent affairs inRland, 
and the latter made no secret of its wish to retire from the western 
^var.;) England, the most active member of the coalition, suggested 
that the Prussian troops should remain at the expense of4he allies. 
As Austria refused to contribute anything for this purpose, England 
had to undertake the whole burden. In April Lord Malmesbury 
concluded a treaty at the Hague, by which, in return for a subsidy, 
60,009 Prussians under MSllendorf were to be placed at the disposal 
of the maritime powers. This being settled, it was determined to 
take Landrecies and to advance thence upon Paris. Coburg, the 
Austrian commander, took the town on the 30th of April, but the 
advance of Pichegru, with the army of the north, compelled him to 
give up the project of invasion and to stand on the defensive. The 
English troops under the duke of York were defeated at Turcoing, 
and Ypres was taken by Pichegru’s lieutenant, Moreau. But the 
campaign was decided, not so much by French victories, as by 
Kosciusko’s revolt in Poland, which French intrigues had helped to 
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bring about, llae attention of tbe two great German powers was 
suddenly called away to the east. In spite of the treaty of the 
Hague, MoUendorf refused to inarch to the j fetherland s, and the 
Prussians remained obstinately inactive on the Hhine, while their 
king hurried off to Poland. Thugut determined to sacrifice Belgium 
to the chance of acquiring territories nearer home. The French 
pressed on to attack Charleroi; Prussian inaction enabled Carnot t6 
supply numerous reinforcements under Jourdan, and after a long 
and obstinate, but indecisive battle at Fleurus (26 June), Coburg 
retreated behind the Meuse, while York retired into Brabant. 
Pichegru entered Brussels, and the Netherlands were once more in 
French possession. French victories on the side of Piedmont and 
the Pyrenees completed the humiliation of tbe allies^ Their only 
success was at sea, where Howe utterly defeated the French fleet off 
Ushant on the first of Jime. 

Coburg, the most capable general of the allies, resigned his com- 
mand in disgust at the shameful evacuation of Belgium, and was 
succeeded by Clairfait. After a short delay, the French resumed 
their advance, drove the Austrians across the Khine, and occupied 
Cologne, Bonn, and Coblentz in rapid succession. The retirement of 
the Prussians at the same time gave to Prance absolute possession 
of the left bank of the Rhine. Pichegru, regardless of the winter, 
now invaded Holland, which was defended by the English under' 
Walmoden, the duke of York having been recalled. No real resist- 
ance was made to the invaders, who crossed the rivers on the ice, and 
a regiment of cavalry captured the Dutch fleet in tbe Texel. The 
stadtholder fled with his family to England, and Holland was made 
into the Batavian republic in complete dependence upon Prance. 

1794 was a great year to France ; in addition to Savoy and Nice, 
she had conquered Mgium, Holland, Germany left of the Rhine, 
and strips of Piedmont and northern Spain. The coalition fell to 
pieces under these repeated blows. The grand-duke of Tuscany, < 
brother of Francis II., was the first to come to terms with the?' 
republic (Feb. 1795). The obvious interests of Prussia and the' 
persistence of the anti- Austrian party at Berlin, overcame at last * 
the scruples of Frederick William II., and a treaty was signed at 
Basel in April. France retained the Prussian territories to the left 
of the Rhine on the understanding that on the conclusion of peace 
some compensation should be given on the right bank. France 
recognised tbe neutrality of the states of Northern Germany as the( 
allies of Prussia. In June, Spain followed the contagious examp l^ j 
and purchased peace by ceding the Spanish Port of St. Domingo. One 
of the obstacles to this treaty was removed by the death of the 
dauphin, whom the royalists called Louis XYII. (8 June). Tlio 
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imfortunate prince had never been freed from his impiisonment 
in the Temple. The royal title was now assumed by the count of 
Provence as Louis XVIIL 

§ 19. The triumph over foreign enemies by no means terminated 
the distress in France. The assignats were debased and Paris was 
threatened with famine. The opponents of the reaction took 
advantage of the discontent to provoke a rebellion against the Con- 
vention. On 1 Prairial (May 20, 1795) the assembly was attacked 
by the mob, which demanded “bread and the constitution of 
’93.” One of the deputies was shot, and for six hours disorder and 
outrage prevailed as in the early days of the revolution. But the 
dominant party had taken precautions against attack, and 20,000 
regular troops under General Menou put down the rising. The 
leaders of the mob were executed. But the success of the re- 
actionary party involved a new danger by encouraging the royalists. 
The English government opened negotiations with the Chouans in 
Brittany and the leaders of La Vendee. In order to give con- 
sistency to the anti-revolutionary movements, it was determined to 
invite a number of emigrants to France, and they landed, with the 
count of Artois at their head, in the peninsula of Quiberon. But the 
scheme was foiled by the activity of Hoche. After driving the 
emigrants from French soil, he turned upon the rebels, and succeeded 
in suppressing them by a judicious combination of firmness and 
conciliation. In 1796 Charette and Stofflet, the Voudean leaders, 
were captured and shot. 

§ 20. Qdeanwhile, the Convention had drawn up a new con- 
stitution, the work of the Girondists. Legislative power was 
entrusted to two councils, one, the Conseil des Anciens, consisting 
of 260 members over 40 years of age, the other of 500 members 
over 30. Every year a third of each council was to retire in favour 
of new members^ The deputies were to be chosen by flectors 
nominated by the primary assemblies which consisted of all citizens 
over 21 and paying a direct tax. Qi^he executive was to be in the 
hands of a Directory of five personsNone of whom was to retire 
every year. The Five Hundred were to nominate ten candidates for 
each place in the Directory, and from these ten the final selection 
was to be made by fte smaller council. The retiring director was 
determined by lot. (jhe fear of a complete reversal of their policy 
induced the Convention to add a special article, that two-thirds of 
the new assembly should be chosen from among its own members, 
^and only one third was to he freely elected^ If the electors refused 
to choose these two-thirds, then the Convention would select them 
itself. This undisguised resolution to preserve the rule of the 
dominant majority naturally i-oused the bitter indignation of all 
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opponents, whether loyalists or terrorists. The Convention was called 
upon to face a new rising in Paris on the 13 Vend^miaire (5 Oct,). 
The command of the troops was entrusted to Barras, but he hand^ 
on the responsibility to Napoleon Bonaparte, a young Corsican, bom 
just at the time when Choiseul annexed that island (1768), who 
had won considerable reputation in the siege of Toulon, but who 
had recently been removed from his command on account of his 
supposed connection with Bobespierre. Bonaparte took his measure 
with characteristic decision. Cannon were brought up from a 
neighbouring camp, and volleys of grape-shot speedily dispersed the 
rebels with great loss. ((^ the 26th of October the Convention 
wa^dis^ved, and „thSL.nfi.w. omfltitiitianxame hala 

IV. The Directory. 26 October, 1795, to 9 November, 1799. 

8 21. On the 27th of October the newly elected deputies were 
joined by twice their number of members of the Convention, and 
the whole body was divided into the two prescribed councils. The 
Five Hundred took up their quarters in the riding-school where the 
Constituent Assembly had sat, while the 250 Ancients remained in 
the Tuilerios. The first duty of the new legislature was the 
election of th e jjyjB, and out of the fifty nominees the' 
Ancients chose La lUveillere-Lepaux, Letoumeur, Rewbell, Sieyes, 
and Barras. On the refusal of Sieyes to accept office, Carnot was 
selected in his place. The Directors were installed m the 
Luxemburg, which was assigned as the seat of the executive 
government, and at once proceeded to settle their respective 
functions. Bewbell, an active and experienced lawyer, assumed 
the control of justice, finance and foreign affairs ; La Beveillere, a 
feeble enthusiast for what he called “ theophilanthropy,’* became 
a sort of minister for home afiairs ; Barras, better fitted for intrigue 
than for government, took the police; Letoumeur managed the 
navy and the colonies ; while the direction of the war fell into the 
experienced hands of Carnot. (The choice of the Directors illustrates 
the primary object of the dominant majority, which was to prevent 
the possibility of a restoration of the monarchy. They were all 
men who had voted for the death of Louis XVI., and had thus 
given hostages to the republic.^ 

^he internal condition of Irance was calculated to inspire the 
nw government with despair^ The Directors “entered the 
Luxemburg without finding even a table to write upon, and the 
state was in no better order than the palace.” The exchequer was 
empty, the amgnats had fallen to a thousandth part thdr 
nominal value, the army was without pay, and the people weie 
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without food._^The abdition of the maximuiD bad done nothing to 
restore oenfidem^e, while it ha^emoved the compulsory character 
of production and exolmge. (The Directors were not, as a body, 
men of distinguished ability, yet they succeeded in grappling with 
^ these difficulties with fair success. The comparatively settled 
' character of their rule did more than anything else to put an end 
^0 the general sense of insecurity, which was the chief cause of the 
stagnation of trade. Agriculture and all kinds of mdustrj^ revived, 
as the feverish interest in politics declined, and tlTe clubs were 
deserted for the fields and the workshop^ But the finances proved 
a crucial difficulty. The number of assignata in circulation 
amounted nominally to 45,000,000,000 francs, and further issue 
was impossible. After several expedients had been tried, the 
Directors determined to issue a new kind of imper-rngney, mandats 
territoriauxy each of which entitled the holder on demand to a 
specified portion of the national domains. Mandats to the value of 
800 millions sufficed to buy up all the debased assignats, and the 
block from which the latter were printed was broken. The 
mandats, on account of the comparative ease of realisation, were at 
first welcomed by the people, and their issue gave temporary relief 
to the government. But before long depreciation began, and the 
state advanced nearer and nearer to bankruptcy. 

(But the real credit of the Directory in its early months lies not 
so much in any imrticular measures, as in the fact that the domestic 
history of France loses for a time its exciting charactei^ Parties 
were at last exhausted by their incessant struggles, and though 
they had no special enthusiasm for the government they preferred 
it to anarchy. Brittany and La Vendee were pacified by the 
admirable measures of Jgo c he. The old party of the Jacobins made 
a despairing effort, under Baboeufs leadership, to recover their 
ascendancy in Paris, but the plot was detected and its originators 
were put to death (May, 1796). The quietude of internal politics 
was accompanied, and partly caused, by a tremendous extension of 
the foreign war. 

^ 22. (Jhe establishment of a settled government in Prance 

offered a favourable opportunity for a general j^ace, but England 
\and Austria, who had answered the treaty of Basel by a new 
‘ offensive alliance (May, 1795), refused tb take advantage of it.^ 
Thugut, who directed foreign politics at Vienna, was inspired with 
bitter enmity towards Prussia, and was eager to compensate 
Austria for its exertions by acquiring territory. In England, Pitt 
for a long time strenuously resisted the growing antipathy to the 
war, and when at last he opened negotiations, he found that Prance 
would not grant his most essential demand, the restoration of the 
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Netherlands to Austria. Moreover, the allies were encouraged by 
the fact that the desertion of Prussia had not led, as was exi^ected, 
to a complete collapse of the war in Germany. The French had 
begun the campaign by capturing the great fortress of Luxemburg, 
and their two armies, under Pichegru and Jourdan respectively, 
received orders to cross the Khine and take Mainz. But Pichegru, 
the conqueror of Belgium and Holland, was dissatisfied with the 
reward of his services and with the course of affairs at home. 
Like Dumouriez imder similar circumstances, he determined to 
betray liis country, and oi^ened negotiations with the prince of 
Condd. The advance of Jourdan comi^elled him to obey his 
instructions, he took Mannheim, and Mainz was closely blockaded. 
But under these circumstances the conduct of the French was not 
likely to be very efficient. By a series of masterly movements, the 
Austrian generals, Olairfait and Wiirmser, broke up the blockade, 
recovered Mannheim, and drove the French in disorder across the 
Bhine. Hostilities were closed in December by an armistice, and 
Pichegru, whose treachery was suspected though not proved, was 
recalled^ the home government. 

§ 23. (Tn 1796 Carnot planned a grand triple attack upon the power 
of Austria. Two French armies were to advance through Germany,^ 
while a tliird was to enter Italy. It was in the latter country that ' 
results of decisive importance were obtained^ In 1792 the French had 
annexed Savoy and Nice, and since then they had been pressing slowly 
but surely over the Maritime Alps. In 1795 a victory of General ’ 
Scherer at Loano had secured the entrance into Piedmont. Scherer 
was superseded by Bonaparte, who had recently married Josephine 
Beauharnais, the mistress of Barras, and who was supported by 
Barras and Carnot among the Directors. Bonaparte found h is 
soldiers in the most lamentable condition, starving for want of 
clothes and food, but he encouraged them with the prospect of the 
plunder of Italy. He was opposed by 2000 Piedmontese troops 
under Colli and 40,000 Austrians under Beaulieu, and his first 
object was to separate the two hostile armies. This he succeeded 
in effecting by rapid victories at Montenotte and Dego (April, ^ 
1796). Determined not to leave a hostile province in his rear, he * 
disregarded the express instructions of the Directors and pursued 
the Piedmontese to the gates of Turin, where he forced Victor^ 
Amadeus III. to sign an armistice. The king withdrew from the 7 
coalition, disbanded his anny, and surrendered his chief fortresses as ' 
hostages till the conclusion of peace. The Directors were compelled 
to approve the disobedience of the general, and their scruples were 
overpowered by the sums of money which were ^torted from the 
conquered, and which materially helped the gotemment to cope 
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witli financial difficulties. Bonapwte.now turne d ^ pursue the 
Austrian s, and a small engagement at Fombio enabled him to carry 
^theline of the Ticino and to cross the Po. Beaulieu now made a 
t,.stand on the Adda, the second of those vertical rivers which form 
c*^he only linos of defence on the Lombard plain. Bonapa rte 
attacked him at Lodi, and by an onslaught carried the bridge and 
. gained a complete victory (9 May). (This success gave the whole 
^ (^Lombardy to the French ; the Austrians retreated to the Mincio, 
their great fortress of ^antu^ Milan sent in its submission, 
^Bonaparte entered the city in triumph, and, in accordance with his 
»^Mi8ual custom, demanded the i)ayment of twenty millions of francs 
^ for the privilege of subjection to France. Still more obnoxious than 
these pecuniary exactions was the reckless robbery of works of art, 
which were sent off wholesale to Paris. In despairing indignation 
the citizens of Pavia rose against their conquerors, but B >i;aparte 
put down the revolt with severity, and took advantage of it to 
justify fresh extortions. His express instructions were to march 
upon Leghorn, Borne, and Naples, but he was determined to leave 
southern Italy till he had crushed the Austrians, and the Directors 
could not afford to quarrel with a general who poured such lavish 
supplies into the exhausted treasury. The great difficulty in the 
way of a French advance ujwn the Mincio lay in the fact that the 
district as far as Bergamo belonged to Venice, and Venice was a 
neutral power. Cynically disregarding the neutrality, Bonaparte 
occupied Brescia, and thus compelled the Austrians to encroach 
upon Venetian territory by entering Peschiera. Beaulieu w’as 
again defeated at Borghetto and driven to retreat into Tyrol* 
Bongparte now picked a quanel with Venice on the ground that 
they had admitted the Austrians to their territory, made himself 
master of the Adige by seizing Verona and Legnago, and then laid 
sie ge to Mant ua. He was now able to give some attention to the 
wishes of the Directors. Naples he had admitted to an armistice, 
but he sent Augereau to occupy Ferrara and Bologna in the pajm! 
states, while another detachment under Murat treacherously 
seized and plundered Leghorn, in spite of the fact that the grand- 
duke of Tuscany had in the previous year made peace with France* 
While enjoying the hospitality of the grand-duke at Florence, 
Bonaparte was treacherous enough tet urge upon the Directors the 
impolicy of leaving a brother of the emperor in possession of his 
territories. 

These easy and not very creditable aggressions were suddenly 
interrupted by a new danger from the north. (The Austrian 
government determined on a great effort to regain their hold upon 
Italy, and Wurmser, recalled from the Bhine, was despatched with 
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30,000 men to relieve Mantua, In the Tyrol he was joined by the 
scattered remnants of Beaulieu’s armyA Unfortunately, Wttrmser 
1^’as compelled, by his instructions fronav ienna, to divide his forces, 
and this enabi^ Bonaparte to follow his favourite plan of attacking 
the hostile detachments in succession. Already several of the 
French positions had been carried, when Bonaparte raised the siege 
of Mantua, and Wtirmser, who hurried up to the city, found that 
his march was useless, and that he had left the bulk of his troops 
to bo attacked in his absence. At Lonato (3 August), Bonaparte 
crushed one Austrian detachment under Quasdanowich, and then, 
turning upon Wiirmser, who had returned from Mantua, he 
debated him at Castiglione two days later, and drove him back 
to the itSlan Ty^i! Mantua, which had been re-victualled — the 
only result of these great exertions — was again l^si^ but as the 

French had lost most of their artillery, they had ibo be content with 
a blockade. Wurmser was prejiaring to renew his advance when 
Bonaparte determined to forestall the attack. Hurrying north* 
wards, he routed the Austrians at Bassano, and as he stood between 
them and their retreat, they were compelled to throw themselyes 
into Mantua, where they were closely imprisoned. 

Bonaparte’s intention had been, after settling affairs in Italy, to 
march through the Alps into Germany and to join with the other 
French forces in an attack upon Austria. Jn Germany, unfortu- 
nately, the French had not the advantage of an undivided command^ 
Two arndes~ were prepared, under Jourdan and Moreau, with 
instructions to advance eastwards by the valleys of the Main and 
the Necker respectively. The miserable condition of the troops 
delayed the opening of the campaign, and by that time everything 
seemed favourable, ^he mission of Wiirmser into Italy left them 
confronted by only one Austrian army, under the archduke Charles 
who in this year won a great reputation as a general. The French 
advanced into the heart of Germany, when the archduke took a 
bold resolution worthy of Bonaparte himself. Leaving 30,000 men 
to face Moreau, he threw himself with vastly superior forces upon 
Jourdan, defeated him in a series of engagements, and drove him 
across the Rhine. The French campaign was ruined^nd Moreau, 
who had advanced into Bavaria, saw himself in danger of having 
his communications cut off. He conducted his retreat with con- 
spicuous courage and success, and succeeded in passing the Rhine 
without any serious losses (26 October). The Austrians concluded 
t^ campaign by taking the fortresses of Hiiningen and KieL 
^he failure of the French invasion of Germany compelled Bona- 
parte to remain in Italy, and at the same time enabled the 
Austrians to m^ke a fresh effort for the relief of Beaulieu in 
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Mantu^ -^,000 men under Alvinzi and 18,000 under Davidowich 
enterecTltaly from the Tyrol and marched by -different routes 
towards Yerona. Bonaparte had employed the recent interlude in 
coni^lidating French influence in Italy, Against the wishes of the 
Dii;ectors he dethroned the duke of Modena, and formed his terri- 
, tories into the Cispadane Republic, Then he tried to induce Pied- 
mont and Venice to join France, but both states preferred to 
retain their neutral position. This was another of the charges 
which the general was preparing against Venice. On the news of 
the Austrian advance, Bonaparte marched against Alvinzi, and 
checked him at Carmignano (C November). But mean while 
Davidowich had taken Trent and was approaching llivoli. Bona- 
parte, in danger of being surrounded, was compelled to give way, 
and retreated to Verona, while -Myinzi followed him. Never was 
the French jiosition more critical, and nothing bui a very bold 
move could save them. (With reckless courage llonaparte attacked 
Alvinzi at Aicubit and after three days* hard lighting won a com- 
plete victory.^ He then forced Davidowich to retreat to the Tyro. 
The danger was averted, and the blockade of Mantua was con- 
tinued. But Austria, as if its resources were i^xhaustible, deter- 
mined on a fourth effort in January, 1797. (Alvinzi was again 
entrusted with the command, while another detachment under 
Provera advanced from Friuli. Bonapar te collected all his forces, 
. marched against Alvinzi, and crushed him at Rivoli (15 Jan.). 
But meanwhile Provera had reached Mantua, where Bonaimrte, by 
forced march, overtook him, and won another complete victory 
in the battle of La Favorita. JThe fate^of Mantua waaat last 
decided, and the city surrendered on the 2nd of February. With 
a generosity worthy of the glory which he had obtained, Bona- 
parte allowed Wurmser and the garrison to march out with the 
honours of war. He now turned to Romagna, occupied Bologna, 
and terrified the Pope into signing the treaty of Tolentino. The 
temporal power was allowed to exist, but within very curtailed 
limits. Not only Avignon, but the whole of Romagna, with 
Ancona, was surrendered to France. Even these terms, harsh as 
they were, were not so severe as the Directors had wished. But 
Bonaparte was beginning to play his own game; ho saw thr.t 
Catholicism was regaining ground in France, and he wished to 
make friends on what might prove after all the winning side. 

§ 24. Q.ffairs in Italy were now fairly settled : two republics, 
the Cisalpine in Lombardy, and the Cispadane, which included 
"Modena, Ferrara, and Bologna, had been created to secure French 
influence in Italy. The only open question was the relations with 
Venice. J) The French had occupied the Venetian tepitory froia 
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Bergamo to Verona, and bad established cl^ relations^ with those 
classes who were dissatisfied ^th their exclusicni from political 
power. When the republic armed against t^ danger of a revolt, 
Bonaparte treated it as another ground for that quarrel which he 
artfully fomented for his own purposes. (&t at preset he had 
other objects more immediately pressing than the oppression of 
Venice.^ Jourdan’s army on the Rhine had been entrusted to 
Hoche, whose ambition had long chafed at the want of an oppor^? 
tunity, and who was burning to acquire glory by retrieving the 
disasters of the last campaign, (^naparte, on the other hand, was 
eager to anticipate a possible rival, and determined to hurry on his < 
own invasion of Austria, in order to keep the war and the negotia- 
tions in his own hands. The task of meeting him was enfiiisfed 
to the archduke Charlesj^ho had won such a brilliant reputation 
in 1796, but who was placed at a great disadvantage to his oppo*^ 
nent by having to obey instructions from Vienna. The French , 
CMried all be fore therm Joubert occupied Tyrol, Massena forced*' 
the route to Cikrintkia, and Bonaparte himself^ after defeating the 
archduke on the Tagliamento, occupied Trieste and Gambia. The 
French now marched over the Alps, driving the Austrians before 
them. At Leoben, which they reached on 7 th Aprils they were 
less than eighty miles from Vienna. Here Austrian enve^s arrived 
to open negotiations. They consented to surrender Belgium, 
Lombardy, and the Rhine frontier^ut they demanded compensa- 
tion in Bave^ria. This demand Bmiaparte refused, but ofiered to 
compensate Austria at the expense of a neutral state, Venice. 
The preliminaries of Leoben, signed on the IBth April, gave to 
"Austria, Istria, Dalmatia, and the Venetian provinces between 
the Oglio, the Po, and the Adriatic^ At this moment Hoche and 
Moreau, after overcoming the obstacles interposed by a sluggish 
government, were crossing the ^ine to bring their armies to bear 
against Austria, They had Mready gained several successes when 
the unwelcome news reached them from Leoben, and they had to 
retreat. Bonaparte may have failed to extort the most extreme 
terms from Austria, but he had at any rate kept both power and 
fame to himself. 

No sooner had the preliminaries been concluded, than Bonaparte 
received intelligence from Venice which ho afterwards paraded as 
a justificatbn for the treaty. On the 17th of .April a rising took 
place at Verona, known as the parties veronaiseSf in which spme 
French soldiers werei killed. Although it was a mere popular out- 
break which the govempikent could not possibly have kint^ed, 
Bonaparte seized upon it as a pretext for war, and sent troops to 
vhreaten Venice with att^k« In the panic c^s^ by t^eat 
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the Senate granted all that was demanded of them. The old 
oligarchical constitution, which had existed for centuries, was « 
abolished; an offensive alliance was concluded with France, and a 
jj^French garrison was admitted into the city. In secret articles, the 
ordinary tribute of works of art was exacted, and a vague expres- 

* sion about “ exchange of territories ” was introduced so as to cover 
the intended cessions to Austria, of which the Venetians had 
absolutely no idea. The French at once seized Corfu and the 
other Venetian possessions in the Levant. Soon afterwards Genoa, . 
the other surviving republic of Italy, was compelled by French 
dictation to receive a democratic constitution. 

25 . (Meanwhile, affairs in Paris were hurrying to a crisis. The 
cardinal defect of the constitution of the year III. was, that it 
provided no means of adjusting any difference that might arise 
between the executive and the legislative powers. long as two- 
thirds of the councils were composed of former members of the 
Convention, the Directors were supported by the majority which 
had elected them, and this question was avoided. But on the 
1 Prairial of the year V. (May, 1797) half of these members had 
to retire by lot, and at the same time one of the Directors was to 
vacate his seat. (For some time parties had been growing up in 
^ the legislative hmy : the moderates, consisting of almost all the 

* newly elected deputies, who formed one-third of the councils, 
"^wshed to carry on the policy of reaction, and many of them were 
/""Inclined to favour a restoration of the monarchy.^ This imrty had 

its headquarters at a house in the Hue de Clichy, and was known in 
^consequence as the de Clichy or the Clichyens, Qn opposition 
^to them, the members of the Convention wished to stop at the 
^ point they had reached, and to maintain the republic at all hazards.^ 
A similar division had arisen in the Direptory itselL Carnot and 
Letoumeur belonged to the moderate party, while Rewbell, Barras, 
"and La R^vcillfere were thorough-going opponents of any change 
that might affect their own power. The elections, as was foreseen, 
*“gave a s tron g majority to the moderate partj^and among the new 
f deputies was Plchegru, whose treason had not yet been divulged, 
and who became a prominent leader of the Clichyens. The re- 
tiring elector was settled by lot, and this, as many believed un- 
fairly, fell upon Letoumeur. His place was taken by Barthdlemy, 
Q^e negotiator of the treaty of Basel, and universally respected for 
courage and probity. He at once joined himself to Carnot, so that 
the balance of parties remained the same in the Directory, and the 
triumvirs, as the other three were called, retained their numerical 
Bi^riority. 

(^These changes brought the Directors into frequent and open 
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collision with the l^islative councils. As there were no constitu^ 
tional means of overcoming the diflBculty, Bewbell and his associates 
determined to employ force a^nst their opponents, and to make 
themselves absolute in Franc^ The moderate party played into 
their hands by attacking Bonaparte’s treatment of Tenice and 
Genoa. They thus excited the most bitter hostility of the one 
man without whose support the Directors would hardly have 
ventured to take active measures. Goche was first chosen as the 
agent of the coup d^etat^ but he drew back as he began to under«< 
stand the real purpose for which he was employed. The triumvirs 
then appealed to Bonaparte, who refused to have any part in the 
business himself, but who sent Augereau, a military democrat, 
kill the royalists.” The intention of the three Directors was to feign 
the discovery of a conspiracy against the republic, and then by active 
measures to remove their two colleagues, and to purge the councils 
of their chief opponents. Ibe councils were fully sensible of their 
danger, and passed decree after decree against the unauthorised 
assembling of troops and other arbitrary acts. But decrees were a 
poor weapon against force, and Carnot, in spite of an open Quarrel 
with Barras, seemed resolutely blind to the acts of his colleagues. 
On the 18th Fructidor (Sept. 4, 1797) the long-preparctt' blow was 
struck. Barth^emy was arrested in his chamber, bdt Camot 
contrived to escape by a door into the Luxemburg gardens. At 
the same time Augereau, with 12,000 men, surrounded the Tuileries, 
and, as the guard had already been corrupted, occupied the palace 
without opposition. Pichegru and several other deputies were 
imprisoned. The councils were now assembled to accept perforce 
the dictates of the Directory. Camot, Barth61emy, and fifty- 
three deputies were to be exiled to any place which the Directors 
might choose. In forty-nine departments the elections were annulled, 
and the Directors might appoint nominees of their own. The laws 
against priests and emigrants, which the moderate party had 
recently repealed, were renewed. (The Directors were invested with^ 
absolute powers ; they could suppress journals or political clubs atti 
pleasure, and the appointment of all judges and magistrates was « 
placed in their hands^ The prisoners were banished to the pesti-^ 
lential coast of Guiana, where half of them perished. Two new 
Directbrs, Merlin de Douai and Francois of Neufch&tel, were 
elected at the dictation of the triumvirs. The only jusUfication 
advanced for these measures was the treachery of Pichegru two 
years before, proo& of which Bonaparte had discovered in the 
papers of D’Antraigues, an emigrant who had been arrested in 
Venice. There was absolutely no proof that Pichegru had renewed 
his schemes, for which the opportunity was loi^ past, or that he 
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had commttnicated them to any of his colle^^ues in the council* 
Cph these flimsy grounds the Directors haid overthrown the con- 
stitution, and bad set a fatal example by calling in the army to 
settle domestic aflainjj^ Almost equally harmful was the apathy 
with which the citizens of Paris watched the overthrow of liberty 
by a tyrannical executivQ^ 

§ 26. Moreau, as a friend of Pichegru, was removed from his 
command on the Rhine and replaced by Hoche, who died shortly 
afterwards at the age of twenty-nine. The army was now entrusted 
to Augereau, whom the Directors were eager to remove from Paris. 
Meanwhile, Bonaparte was still engaged in negotiating with the 
Austrians, who had delayed coming to terms as long as there was 
a chance of a change of government at Paris. It was this that had 
made Bonaparte so angry with the attacks ujwn his conduct in Italy, 
and had led him to support the executive. Now that the obstacle in 
the way of peace had been withdrawn, he was by no means eager to 
approve the coup d'Uat^ which had gone much further than he had 
ever intended. He had no confidence in tlie Directors, whom he 
knew to be jealous of his ascendancy, and ho was especially in- 
dignant at the appointment of Augereau to the command on tho 
Rhine. He showed his displeasure by the indei)endent way in 
which he hurried on the negotiations. In addition to the territories 
arranged in the preliminaries of Leoben, Austria demanded tho 
cession of Venice itself, and to this the Directors were obstinately 
opposed. They wished to compel the acceptance of their terms 
by the advance of Augereau into Genjiany. (^ut Bonaparte was 
determined not to admit a rival to a share in tho work, and, in 
open defiance of his instructions, concluded the treaty o f Campo 
' Eormio on tho 17th of October. France obtained Belgium, Lombardy 
. ^ far as the Adige, which was made into the Qisal pine Republic^ 
and the loiiian Isl^ds, Austria received Istria, Dalmatia, Venice, 
And the Venetian territory as far as the Adige^ A congress was to 
meet at Rastadt to arrange peace between France and the Empire, 
but, by a secret article, Austria undertook to employ all its influence 
i to obtain the cession of the Rhine frontier. All possibility of resist- 
^Sjcice on the part of Venice was crushed by tho city being handed 
over to the Austrians before the French quitted it. The Directors 
^were bitterly , enraged at the news of the treaty, and for a moment 
dreamt of refusing its ratification. But the unanimous delight with 
which the nation welcomed the peace compelled them to approve 
the act of the domineering general. 

§ 27.(^naparte remained in Italy, occupied with the organisa- 
tion of the Cisalpine Republic, until the middle of November, when 
be travelled by way of Rastadt to Paris, There he was received 
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m (trliimj^ and many of kia frieiids ^ged him to seiza upon th^ 
Bupr^ne power. But he was eonscioiiig that the moment had not 
yet oomej and refused to ndx himeelf up with political parties^ 
England, yw the only retoalning en^y of Franca , had oonclusiveljT 
maintained its maiitime supremacy in 17^. Spain having formed 
an alliance with France in the previous year, the Spanish fleet was 
attacked and crippled by Jervfe at the battle of St. Vincent 5 
(14 Feb.). In spite of the nxutinies at Spithead and the Nore,^ 
Admiral Duncan was able to blockade the Texel, and when the , 
Dutch fleet at last ventured out it was destroyed at Camperdown 
(6 Oct.). December Bonaparte was appointed to command tho 
“ army of England,” and it was universally supposed that the ne^h- 
bouring island was to be invaded. But Bonaparte himself war 
determined on another enterprise, the conquest of Egyp t. For a 
long time the Eastj with its traditions of great conquerors, had 
exercised an invincible fascination on his ambitious mind. He 
had also personal motives for his decision. Tp J^revent men from 
forgetting him he must win new successes, and Europe no longer 
ofiered a convenient opening. Moreover, he wished the existing 
government to ruin itself, and he had a lurhihgTiope that,^uHng 
his absence, disasters might befall France, which would compel, not 
only his recall, but also his advance to absolute power. The Directors 
on their side were not unwilling to get rid of a general whose glory 
overshadowed their own power.N In May be set out with a spleUdid 
armament from Toulon, captu|^,.Maljba through the treachery of 
some of the knight^^and^on the 30th of June appeared before 
4 ifixand»a» On his manifesto he tried to conciliate the native 
population, by professing that he was the friend of the Sultan and 
of the Mohammedan religion, and that his only object was the 
overthrow of the tyrannical rule of the Mamelukes. His troops, 
the best that France could produce, speedily overcame all resistance, 
and on the 25th of July he entered Cairo in triumph.^ A few days 
later Nelson, who had been vainly hunting the expedition through 
the Mediterranean, found the French fleet in Aboukir Bay and 
completely annihilated it in the great battle of the Nile ( 1 August). 
#his disaster not only deprived the French of the power to retreat,' 
'but cut off all communication with Europe^ ^ 

§ 28. The Congress of Rastadt, which had met in November, 
1797, was from the beginning a hollow sham. The lesser German 
States had sent envoys in the belief that the integrity of the 
Empire was to be restored. But Austria and Prussia were both 
pledged to the cession of the left bank of the Rhine, and this was 
reluctantly confirmed in March, 1797. The question now, arose as 
to how the dis^sessed princoa wote to be compenaated, and H waa 
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proposed to secularise the ecclesiastical states of central Germany. 
This was naturally approved by Prussia as a leading Protestant 
power, but Austria refused its consent. As it became evident that 
France was inclining more and more to a Prussian alliance, Thugut, 
in spite of a strong opposition party in Vienna, began to meditate a 
renewal of the war. In this intention he was encouraged by new 
acts of aggression on the part of JPmnpe. In Rome^the French 
envoy, Joseph Bonaparte, promoted democratic intrigues against 
the papal government, and, in the disorders which arose, General 
Duphot was shot. This gave the desired pretext for war to the French 
government, and Berthier, who had been Bonaparte’s aide-de-camp, 
was ordered to advance upon Rome. The populace, already pre- 
^ pared for a revolution, welcomed the invaders. (The aged Pius VI., 
on his refusal to abdicate his temporal power, was removed to Tus- 
and thence to Valence, where he died in the next year. Ber- 
thier now surrendered the command to Mass^na, who organised a 
sjegular pillage of the city, and aroused such general discontent that 
•^ven his own soldiers insisted on his resignation. Rome, like the 
otlier conquests, was organised as a republic on the ^French model. 
Only the names were borrowed from classical times. Instead of 
Directors there were Consuls, and the Ancients and the Five 
Hundred were represented by a Senate and a Tribunate, l^imilar 
measures were taken at the same time in Switzerland;^ French 
intrigues provoked a revolt in the Pays de Vaud, and when the 
Bernese government tried to put down the rebels, France declared 
war. One of the objects of the camp^gn was to obtain money, 
as the Directors were reduced to great straits by the failure of those 
supplies from Italy which had been so plentiful in the previous 
year. Berne was taken, and the treasure found there was con- 
fiscated. (The old constitution of Switzerland was abolished, and a 
new HelvSic Republic, in which every inhabitant was to have 
equal political rights, was proclaimed at Aarau in AprilA Geneva 
was now united to France, and the German territory nn uie left of 
the Rhine was formed into four French departments. \ 

',;(jhese aggressions aroused once more the wrath of the great 
Powers of Europe, and England was able to foim a coalition still more 
i*ibrmidable than that of 1798. Besides Austria, Naples, and most 
of the German States, Russia and Tutkey also took up arms against 
France.J) Turkey had obvious grounds for hostility in the invasion 
of Egypt. In Russia a complete change of policy had followed the 
death of Catharine II. (Nov., 1796) and the accession of her son, 
Paul I. Paul, whose mind was hardly sane, was bitterly opposed ' 
to the reforming ideas of his mother. He restored all the old forms 
of despotisTp iir Russia, an4 his fanatical hatred of Jacobinism led 
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him to form a close alliance with Austria, by which he undertook 
to send a EussiaU army into Italy. The war was commenced by 
Ferdinand IV. of Naples, who was driven to imprudent haste by the 
energy of his wife, Caroline, a sister of Marie Antoinette, and by 
the confidence which was inspired by the arrival of Nelson’s fieet 
after the victory of the Nile. On the 22nd of November war was 
formally declared against France, and a Neapolitan army, organised 
and led by the Austrian General Mack, marched upon Rome. The 
French garrison retired, and the authority of the exiled Pontiff was 
nominally restored. But the action of the Neapolitans proved as 
fatal as it was ill-timed. Championnet, with a French army, de- 
feated the incompetent Mack and advanced to Capua. Naples was 
panic-stricken, the royal family fied to Nelson's ships, and by the 
end of January the whole kingdom was reduced and formed into the 
Parthenopean Republic. At the same time Charles Emmanuel IV. 
of Sardinia and the grand-d.uke Ferdinand III. of Tuscany were 
deposed, and their territories occupied by the French. 

This extension of territory at the beginning of a great war was U' 
serious error for France. Especially fatal was the occupation of 
southern Italy at a time when the combined Austrian and Russian 
forces were to be faced on the Adige. (The French frontier ex- 
tended from Holland to Naples, and it wkfe e^^sed to attack on 
almost every point. The centre of the line was Switzerland, which 
had been neutral territory until its seizure by the French.^ Masseoa 
was in command here, and his instructions were to advance through 
the mountains so as to ci^off connection between the Austrians in 
Italy and in Germany, (m his north Jourdan was to march along 
the line of the Danube upon Vienna, while in Italy Scherer was to 
hold the line of the Adige until Massdna could join him from the 
Tyrol and help him to crush the enemy. The campaign was 
commenced by Massena (March, 1799), and he succeeded in ad- 
vancing as far as the Inn valley. But meanwhile the archduke 
Charles had defeated Jourdan at Stockach (25 March) and drove him 
back across the Rhine. A week later Scherer was routed at Mag- 
nano and forced to retire to the Adda, where he was promptly super- 
seded by Moreau. Massena, finding that the two lateral campaigns • 
had failed, and that his own fianks were now exposed to attack, 
retreated to Zurich. The Austrians now occupied Rastadt, where, 
the Congress was still sitting in spite of the outbreak of hostilities, 
and the French envoys were killed (28 April). Tradition ascribed 
this outrage to Thugut, and it is probable that he ai^horised, not. 
the murder, but the seizure of the envoys’ papers, (jn Italy the, 
campaign of 1799 went decisively against the French. They were 
opposed by Suwarow, the veteran Russian commander, who had tk 
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groat advanUge over his Austrian predecessors by refusing to take 
insiructioDS from the military council at Vienna. Suwarow arrived 
in Lombardy in April, and at once defeated the French on the 
Adda^ With the fall of Milan the Cisalpine Republic suddenly 
collapsed. Moreau retired to Alexandria, but by a rapid march 
Suwarow surldsed Turin in their rear. Cut off from retreat and 
from reinforcements, Moreau’s only hope lay in the arrival of Cham- 
pionnet’s army, which Macdonald was bringing up from Naples. 
But again Suwarow was too rapid for the French, and, out-marching 
Moreau, he cut Macdonald’s troops to pieces on the Trebbia, after 
three days of hard fighting (17-19 June), (^oreau now collected 
the remnant of the French forces and conducted a masterly retrea^ 
Suwarow was eager to pursue liim and to invade France. But he 
was paralysed by the selfishness of the Austrian government, which 
wished to make conquests for itself rather than to crush France or 
V to terminate the war. Suwarow was compelled to remain in Italy, 

^ while all the Lombard fortresses were reduced and while Mantua 
^^as besieged. Meanwhile the Directors sent a new army into Italy, 
and this time entrusted the command to Joubert, whose reputation 
- was as yet unsullied by defeat. At Novi, Joubert met Suwarow, 

^ but found to his surprise that Mantua had already fallen, and that 
^e had to face two armies instead of one. After an heroic struggle 
against overwhelming odds, the French were completely defeated 
and their general left dead upon the field, ^taly was now entirely 
lost to JEwce^ Cardinal RuflTo had already effected a revolution 
in Naples, to which Ferdinand IV. and Ij^s family were restored by 
the English fieet. Nelson affixed an ineradicable stain u}X)n his 
reputation by supporting the king and queen in a policy of reprisal, 
which was quite as horrible as the reign of terror in Paris. In 
spite of a solemn promise of amnesty, 30,000 patriots were thrown 
into prison and the majority of them were i>um8hed with death or 
exile. It was a proof that kings could be at least as treacherous 
and as cruel as Jacobins. Just after the French cause iu ltaly had 
been ruined at Novi, an English armament, under the duke of York, 
landed in Holland, captured the Dutch fieet in the Texel, and 
’ threatened Amsterdam. It was due rather to York’s incapacity 
than to any success of the French, that this was the first and last 
success of the invaders. 

§ 29. JThe disasters of 1799 naturally made a profound impression 
upon public "ojanioh"' in Pra^^ and the new elections in May 
returned to the councils J?.. li|^€ . Majority hpstile.^^^^ 
upon whose shoulders the l^me of failure was thrown, (^yd^ 
who had emerged from the insignificance into which be had fallen 
during the Terror, and who was now a leader of the moderate party, 
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was chosen Director in place of Rewbel, whose turn it was to retire. 
The old quarrel between the executive and the legislature broke 
out again, the only difference being that this time it was the latter 
which took the initiative'^ La Rdveilldre and two of his colleagues 
were compelled to retire and their places were filled by Gohier, 
Moulins, and Ducos. Barras, who had lost all reputation and 
importance, was now the only remaining member of the original 
Directory. The general feeling of discontent encouraged Slev^^ 
l>llWt Jhe „oy constitution of chief fault ifi 

his eyes beirig that he had had no share in framing it. His 
own scheme had been long matured in his mind, but he needed the 
support of a man of action to carry it through. After some hesi- 
tation he fixed upon Joubert as the instrument of his designs, 
and sent him. into Italy to win a great reputation. But the battle 
of Novi frustrated this plan, and, after vainly trying to gain over 
Bernadotte and Moreau, Siey^s was obliged to postpone matters. 

For a long time nothing had been heard of Bonaparte, whose 
reputation had grown in proportion to the failures of his successors,^ 
and who was popularly regarded as a martyr to the enmity of the 
Directors. (!kfter reducing Egypt, and discovering that his action 
had forced the Porte into war with France, Bonaparte determined 
to anticipate attack by invading Syiia. \ For some time he carried 
all before him, but was at last rep ulsecTf foni the walla A/\ra by 
the obstinacy of Djezzar Pacha and the bravery of the English 
sailors under Sir Sydney Smith (May, 1799). Q ?his defeat marks a 
turning-point in his career. His troops were decimated by sickness 
when he Ted'^lhem back to Egypt. There be found that Murad 
Bey, the Mamelhke leader, had again made head against the 
French. At the battle of Aboukir the rising was suppressed, but 
at this moment Bonaparte received intelligence from France. The 
news of the loss of Italy and the discredit of the Directors con- 
vinced him that the long expected moment had come. Regardless 
of the hardships in which he had involved his army, and of the 
almost certain fate to which he left it, he decided to return at once 
to France. Carefully disguising his intentions, he contrived to set 
sail in a small frigate with Miirat, Marmont, Lannes, and Berthier. 
The deserted troops were left under the command of Kleber, who 
bitterly denounced Bonaparte’s cold-blooded treachery^ 

Before Bonaparte’s arrival France had been saved from the moat 
pressing dangers. General Bnme had recovered Holland and forced 
the duke of York to capitulate. But the great crisis occurred in' 
Switzerland. Buwarow had been compelled by Austrian jealousy 
to give up his plan of invading France, and had been sent into 
Switzerland to co-operate with another Russian army under 
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Korsakow. But before be could effect the difficult crossing of the 
AlpS) y fallen upon Kors akow and bad utterly 

crusbed bim'at tbe, battle of Zudcb .(26 Sept)?) On arriving in 
Switzerland Su'w^arow found that be had come too late, and tbat 
advance or retreat were alike impolBsible. With desperate resolution, 
be attempted a new and unexplored passage through the Alps, 
and after almost incredible difficulties and hardships be brought bis 
army into safety at Coire. Convinced tbat be bad been betrayed 
by Austria, tbe veteran general threw up bis command and returned 
to Russia. 

Massdna’s success had hardly been gained when it was forgotten 
in the universal outburst of enthusiasm wbicji welcomed Bona- 
parte on his landing at Frejus (9 October). (From this moment 
the history both of France and of Europe is bound up with his. ' 
^iJonaparte was the very man to carry out the design of Siey^s2)but 
^ great obstacle existed in the mutual enmity of the two men. 
however, a short stay in Paris convinced tbe general tbat he could 
^ain bis end with no other ally, and he felt satisfied that he could 
easily exclude the Abb6 from any real share in power. A recon- 
ciliation was easily effected, and Bonaparte undertook to overthrow 
the existing government, the implied condition being that Sieyes 
should then be allowed to introduce his constitution. The 18th ^ 
Br umaire Nov.^ was fixed for the com (fetat which yas to 
avenge ^y^Bth hVuct id ffl.^'^eyS^ could command a majority 
among ihe^ncients ;^and in the Five Hundred the conspirators 
possessed a great advantage in the fact that Bonaparte’s brother, 
Lucien, had just been elected president. To prepare the way for 
intimidation, if it should be needed, the Councils were induced to 
transfer their sitting to St. Cloud. Bon^arh^ with the assistance 
of his four companions from Egypt7*hau no difficulty in gaining 
over the chief officers. The only opponents in the army were 
Bemadotte, who had ambitions of his own and supported the 
existing constitution, and Jourdan and Augereau, who were inclined 
to Jacobinism. Fouch^, the head of the police department, was 
always ready to support the winning side. On the appointed day 
commenced operations by resigning their seats in 
the Directory, and Barras was compelled to do the same. Gohier 
and Moulins, who courageously refused to resign, were arrested. 
Bonaparte, accompanied by devoted troops, went in person to St. 
Cloud and entered the Council of the Ancients. He was so con- 
fused that in his harangue to the deputies he made no allusion 
to the fear of a Jacobin revolt, which was the feigned pretext of 
the coup d^etaL On arriving among the Five Hundred, he was 
received with such a chorus of execration that he had to be car- 
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ried fainting from the ludL The whole plot seemed oh the verge 
of failure, when Lucien Bonaparte arrived, and encouraged the 
soldiers to clear the haU force. completed the re volu tion. 
A small body of carefully chosen, deimfies^wS'^a^mbM in tEe 
evening, and they voted the appointment of a commission to draw 
up a new constitution , and of a provisional consulate to carry on the 
government in the interval. Th e thr ee consuls were Bon apartOj 
Biey^s and Ducos. 

§ 30. Sieyes now brought forward the constitution which had Sd 
long been a secret in his own^j^reast, and of which even Bonaparte 
had as yet no knowledge, ^he great object of this marvellous 
conception was to avoid the dmgers of frequent popular elections* 
Every election since 1795 had been more and more reactionary, and 
there was no doubt that before long a royalist majority might be 
returned^ Against this danger every possible precaution was to 
taken, e^n at the risk of destroyin^the elementary rlgSts of the 
peoj^e which had been established with such pomp and circum- 
stance in 1789. Sieyes proposed that the adult male population 
should elect 500,000 men from whom all the municipal officers 
were to be chosen. The -500,000 were to choose 50,000 who were 
to furnish all the officials of departments. Finally the 50,000 were 
to choose 5000, and these alone could fill places in the government 
and the legislature. The choice of all officials from these liits was 
vested, not in the people, but in the government, and the lists were not 
to be altered for ten years. (Jls regards the legislature, Sieyes pro- 
posed to create as many bodies ^ there are processes in any measure. 
A Council of State was to initiate all laws, they were then to be 
dlscusiied^lha'Tnbi^ and finally were to be accepted or rejected 
without discussion in a Legislative Body. To give final security 
to his system and his ^rty, a^enj^, whose members held their 
seats for life, was to be created, with powers to veto any laws which 
should infringe upon the constitution. The Senate had the power 
of electing its own members and also those of the three legislative 
bodies. The execu tiv e pow er was to be entrusted to two ^nsuls, 
one for peace and one for war. Above them was to be a Grea t 
Elector , a purely ornamental personage, who should represent tbe 
nation in diplomatic affairs. The Great Elector nominated and 
dismissed the Consuls, and could himself be deposed by the senat^ 

This elaborate scheme seemed intended to avoid the possibility 
of change by putting an end to government. Every element was 
too weak to do anythirig. As Bonaparte himself described it 
afterwards, " Sieyes put shadows everywhere — shadow of legislative 
power, shadow of judicial power, shadow of a government; it 
required a substance somewhere.** There could be no doubt as to 
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where he would place the suhetance*. When the scheme came up 
^f<n? discussion, he accepted the greater part of it with slight . 
^alteration, but scornfully swept away the Great Elector and the 
^wo Consuls. “ Do you know, he said to Sieyes, ** a man of mean 
ehongh character to play such an apish performance ? Can you 
^ave imagined that a man with any sense of honour could resign 
himself to the part of a hog fattened on so many millions?” In 
the place of these phantom officials he established a First Consul 
with two colleagues. The First Consul was to have the power of 
making peace and war, of appointing all state officials and judges, 
and oven of initiating laws, which were only to be drafted by the 
Council of State. The other two consuls, who were only put in 
to^i^tify republican prejudices, had no other function than that 
oj^vising their chief. 

CChus mutilated, the Constitution of the year VIII. was accepted 
with hardly a murmur. Bonaparte, of course, became First Consi^ 
As Sieyes refused a place of official impotence, the jwst of Second 
Consul was given to Cambac6rea, an eminent lawyer, who was always 
willing to servo the established government. The Third Consul 
.was Lebrun, who had been secretary to Maupeou under Louis XV, 
Everything seemed to prosjier well for the new OT^nisation. QThe 
* people wished for peace and order, and cared little for p^er. 
^B^aparte's absence had given him a great advantage in that he 
attached to no particular party, and therefore had no profes- 
‘ sional opponents. He was wise enough to adhere to his profession 
> that the new constitution was to end all civil condict. Nevertheless 
, the new government was degrading to France, and involved the 
, destruction of all that was most healthy in the work of the 
Eevolution. The Republic was at an end, and the era of despotism 
had begun. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

EDROPE DURING THE AGE OK NAPOLEON. 

I. The Consulate. — § 1. luternal government of France under the Con- 
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hagen ; assassination of Paul I. § 5. A flairs in Egypt ; capitulation 
of the French army. § 6. Peace of Amiens. § 7. l^naparte’s despotic 

f overnment ; Consulate for life ; Concordat and Civil Code. § 8. 

reach aggressions in Italy, Holland, and Switzerland. § 9. Settle- 
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§ 19. Aggrandisement of the Bonaparte family. § 20. The Confede- 
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Collapse of Prussia after Jena. § 23. The Berlin Decree and the Con- 
tinental System. § 24. Campaign in East Prussia ; revival of the coali- 
tion. § 25. Battle of Friedland ; peace of Tilsit. § 26. Affairs of Scan- 
dinavia ; English fleet bombards Copenhagen ; extinction of house of 
Vasa in Sweden. III. The Peninsular War and the Campaign ^ 
1809 AGAINST Austria. — § 27. French occupation of Portugal. § 2\ 
Intervention in Spain ; deposition of the Bourbons. § 29. Popular 
risings in Spain ; capitulation of Baylen. § 30. English in Portugal ; 
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disastrous retreat. § 43. Prussia breaks with france ; alliance with 
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BttBsia aud military preparations*. { 41. Napoleon’s preparations. 
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I. The Consulate. 

S 1.(Bonaparte lost no time in setting to work to re-organise the 
institutions of France.^ The principles which he followed were 
those of the old regime rather than of the constituent assembly. 
^^The excessive emphasis which had been laid upon the rights of man 
l^and the final authority of the popular will, was replaced by an 
absolute centralisation which Richelieu would have been proud to 
imitate. Every official in the commune or the department was 
appointed by the First Consul, and absolutely dependent upon his 
will. Prefects took the place of the old Intendants, and governed as 
despotically and effectively as their predecessors. The goyojnment 
of France became a vast machine, in the working of which the 
^Hjople had no control and desired none. It was to Bonaparte’s 
interest to make the administration good, and he was careful in the 
choice of his agents. Talleyrand was minister of foreign affairs. ] 
Fouch€ kept the management of police, the finances were entrusted 
to G audio, military affairs to Berthier, and the home department 
ip Lucien Bonaparte. There was great competition for places in the 
new legislative councils. The Senate was filled with tried adherents 
of Bonaparte, whose fidelity could be trusted. The Legislative 
Body, the dumb assembly, consisted of nobodies, ’i'he Tribunate, 
whose function was to discuss without being able to alter or reject, 
contained some brilliant names, Benjamin Constant, Chenier, 
Ganilh, and J. B. Say. This body, in which the voice of freedom 
was occasionally heard, was regarded with great jealousy by the 
First Consul. He did all in his .power to discredit it ; he made it 
sit in the Palais Royal, and he transferred as many of its functions 
as he could to the Council of State, which he intended to use as the 
cliief instrument of his will. No one could be more keenly sensitive 
to hostile criticism. Not content with suppressing all the indepen- 
dent journals, he banished Madame de Stael, Necker’s daughter, 
from Paris, because her friend Constant had displeased him by a 
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speecli in the Tribunate. (jThe abolition of the old parties, of which 
be made such parade, was only intended to lead to the creation of a 
single party, his own followers. He had not the slightest conception 
of justice and mercy: his one motive was calculating ambition, 
He offered terms to the rebels in Brittany, because he thought that 
their devoted courage would be useful to Wm. When they refused 
his terms, he bad them hunted down like wild beasts. That he 
had ^ religious scruples had been proved by his attitjide to 
Mohammedahism^’ih the East, but no sooner had he risen to power 
than he set himself to gain pyer^ the , Roman Caito 
because he saw that they might become tbe„ firmest bulwark of hi s 
aiitbMty . ) 

§ 2.(liWOTeign politics, as might expected, Bonaparte was jio 
less autocratic, than at home. While t he nation de sired peace, h e 
wishedTlhe ml to continue, partly because he hoped for some great 
success" to consolfdate hitfpower, and partly because he intended to 
satisfy the most pressing financial needs by the spoils of conquered 
nation^ This organised pillage, of which he had set the first 
example in his Italian campaign of 1796, now becomes a definite 
object of the French government. In spite of these motives he 
could not afford, to run directly counter to the popular wish, and 
Khis first act was to express a desire for peace in two letters which 
he sent directly to George III. and Francis II. Q'his theatrical 
contempt for diplomatic forms was designed to impress the French, 
and was thoroughly characteristic of Bonaparte. ^ England, Pitt 
who believed France to be exhausted, and that so^ cEingeab^^ 
people would not long tolerate a military dictatorship, was 
detfirsfip ^ to continue a war which seemed to him on the eve of 
success. In his reply hie hint^ at the , restoration of the Bou r bo B« 
as the real object of England, and this en^ed_Bonai»rte to .jpuse^ 
the national wiatli liggnst fd fSffl " diebation. Austria, which was^ 
now in possession, not only of its old territories but of the PapaP 
States and of Piedmont, was naturally unwilling to treat on tho^ 
basis of Campo Formio,«And replied that it could only negotiate in 
conjunction with its allies, ^naparte published his own letters 
and the answers, and thus proved his desire for peace, while he 
secured the continuance of the war^ Great preparations were made 
in France for the n§w campaign,' wmch opened with more favourable 
prospects because,^u]JL disgusted with ^e conduct of Agstria^ 
had practically w3Ba»wn froip the waiN command in Italy 
was entrusted to Mass^na, who was oj^sed by Ya8% superior 
forces under MelasAhe colleague of Suwarow at NovL Qrhe army 
of the Rhine was led by Moreau^ The archduke Charles, dis- 
gusted with tfie policy of Tfiugut, had rctir^ from the Austrian 
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CDiiMiiiidt which ^as entrusted to Kray, the tictor of Magn^no. A’ 
^hird 'french army was secretly collected in Ftanoe around Dijon, 
but Its destination was uncertain, and for a long time its very 
existence was doubted by the allied powers. The plan of the 
campaign was elaborated by Bonaparte, and vdth one great object, 
that a great '^blow might be struck by himseK Qloreau was to cross 
the Rhine and drive the Austrians into the Rhine valley. But he 
was not to advance beyond Ulm, although a great success in 
Germany was almost certain to drive Austria to submission, and 
this could not be done by any success, however brilliant, in Italy. 
Mass6na, for his part, was simply to make as good a stand against 
Molas as ho could with his vastly inferior forces. Meanwhile, 
Bonaparte with the army of reserve, for which all supplies were care- 
fully reserved, was to cross the Alps into Lombardy and take Melas 
in the rear. Surrounded and cut off from, retreat, the Austrians 
could not possibly escape a great disaste^ The plan docs as much 
credit to Bonaparte as a strategist as it proves him to be wanting 
in all the qualities of a statesman or a patriot. 

The first to move was Melas, who attacked the French in the 
Apennines, separated them by moving on the centre of their line, 
and drove Massena with one division into Genoa, while the other, 
under Suchet, held the line of the Var. In Germany Moreau 
commenced to cross the Rhino on the 25th of April. By admirably 
calculated movements, he not only effected the crossing without 
loss, but within a fortnight ho won five victories over Kray, who 
was forced to retire to Ulm (10th May). Here he was compelled, 
by Bonaparte’s orders, to stop and remain inactive, although one 
energetic movement would have opened the way to Vienna. It is 
perfectly certain that if the Directory had given such orders to 
Bonaparte, he would have disobeyed them. By this time every- 
thing was ready for the First Consul, who assumed the command 
of the reserve army on the 8th of May. He crossed the Alps by 
the St. Gothariltj an exploit which, according to his flatterers, 
I’ivaUed the deeds of Hannibal, but was really far less difficult and 
dangerous than Suwarow’s march in the previous year. By the 
end of May all his troops were in Lombardy, and Melas, who had 
disbelieved all the reports about the army of reserve, found himself 
caught in a trap. Everybody expected that Bonaparte would at 
once march to the relief of Massena, who bad obeyed his orders 
with the greatest loyalty, and had held out with such stoicism that 
both garrison and citizens were reduced to* the last extremities, 
But ambition won the day against gratitude and simple duty, 
Bonaparte thought only of inflicting a crushing blow upon Melas, 
and left Massena to his fate. On the 4th pf June Genoa was surren^ 
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dered, but the beei^^ed^ dlMned hoi^ii»ible lemuu ^ 

Bonaparte had tal^eii such ^1ab(»ate pfecmUcp^ preve^ the 
escape of Melas, that he very nearly incurred a defeat. In utter 
ignonmce of i^e enemy's position he mrived at Marengo neat 
Alessandria, and sent off a large detachment nnder Desidx to Novi, 
just as Melas had made up his mind to attack the Ftench, and to 
cut a retreat through them. On the 14th of . June the Austrians 
advanced, and their superior numbers carried all before them. 
Melas had already retired to his tent to write the bulletin of his 
victory, when the return of Desaix, who had heard the sound of 
cannon, completely changed the fortunes of the day, A flahk 
charge of cavalry broke the Austrian column, which fell into a 
sudden panic and was utterly routed. No victory was ever won 
more completely by chance, but Bonaparte suppressed all tbe 
true accounts of the battle, and the official bulletins attributed 
every success to the general’s strategy. Ql' he battle of Marengo, i 
however won, was for the moment decisive. ~HeIai“wii*"ioli^ ^ 
crushed that he could not renew hostilities, and an armistice wasv 
conclude at Ale^ndria by whic\the Austrians su^endereSTthe , 
whole of northern Italy as far ^ the Mincio. lionaparie*i "safe, » 
passage of the Alps removed the obstacle m the way of Moreau’s^ 
advance, and the latter at once gave up an inactivity which he 
detested himself, and which had excited loud murmurs from his 
officers. Instead of directly attacking Ulm he marched beyond it, 
and compelled the Austrians to fight by threatening their stores at 
Donauworth. A victory at Hochstett (19th June) forced Kray to 
evacuate Ulm and to retreat towards Bohemia. Moreau took Munich 
a week later, and then concluded a suspension of hostilities. 

§ 3. After concluding the convention of Alessandria, Bonaparte 
handed over the Italian army to Massdna and returned to Paris. 
The temporary cessation of Jbhei.war was occupied in negotiations. 
^France had contrived to gain over two valuable allies. Paul I. of 
Russia, whose foreign policy was as insane as his domestic govern- 
inent, was now wholly estranged Jrom Austria, and had conceived 
an enthusiastic admiration for the First 'Consul, in whom he saw 
the real destroyer of the jevolutioti and the champion of absolutism 
in Western Eurbpe’^ Bonaparte took care to encourage this feeling 
by sending back without ransom 6000 Russian prisoners. (No defi- 
nite treaty was concluded, but an u nderstanding was arrivc fl at 
that peace should be made be tween Russi a and France on condition 
that Malta ahd Piedmont should ^TestdnS^ to tEe Knights of St. 
John and to the King of Sardinia respectively^ Bonaparte had no 
intention of fulfilling these conditions, but he had no scruples about 
making promises which would gain so valuallie an ally. Mots 
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jUdduci was thd agreement with Spain, <where Bonaparte had 
ebtalilild a complete ascendancy over Godoy, “ Ihe Prince of Peace ” 
and all-powerful minister of Charles IV. Spain restored 
Louisiana, which had once been a French colony, and France secretly 
tmdertook to> give Tuscany, with the title of king, to the duke of 
Parma^ who had married Charles IV.’s daughter. It was .not felt 
as an objection to this treacherous bargain th^ France had no 
right over Tuscany, not even that of conquest, ^n spite of these 
successes, no progre ss was made in the negotiations with England 
apd Austria. England could not make peace untiF iSSuis were 
se&lsad in Egypt. Austria had not been seriously weakened by the 
defeat at Marengo, and was inclined to resent the terms that had 
been extorted from Melas.?- Only a few days after the battle 
Thugut was able to effect the last triumph of his X)olicy, and 
concluded a new subsidy treaty with England (20 J^ine), by 
which Austria was pledged not to make a separate peace before 
February, 1801. In spite of this the negotiations went on, and a 
prolongation of the armistice was purchased by the cession of Ulm, 
Philipsburg, and Ingolstadt. (A diplomatic conlsrence was ppened 
at Lun6ville, at which Cobenzl represented Austria, and Joseph 
Bonaparte France. But the only object of the Viennese govern- 
ment was to gain time, and .a definite refusal to treat apart from 
England compelled a resumption of hostilities. Moreau , wh^ had 
received reinforcements, was opposed by the archduke Josejdi, over 
whom he won ji crushing victory at Hohenlinden (S December). 
The French were advancing towards Vienna^when the archduke 
Charles, who had superseded his brother, solicited and obtained an 
armistice at Steyer (25 December). Meanwhile Macdonald, at the 
Jiead of a detachment of the army of Italy, had accomplished the 
marvellous feat ojf crossing the Splugen in the middle of winter. 
He had already diiiien the Austriax^ back to Botzen when he was 
^pped by the conclusion of the armistice. 

The battle of Hohenlinden hurried on the work of the diploma- 
tists at L undvillg. which was also facilitated by the downfall of 
Thugut and the appointment to the ministry of foreign affairs of 
Cobenzl, the negotiator of Campio Pormio, That treaty was taken 
as the basis of the new peace, which was signed on the 9th of 
February, 1801. Fjraiice.je091^i*ed itft iW posse^^^ in Italy ^th 
the Adige as their easteiiLJlK»mdary,^^ its hold upon japlhmdi 
Mgium, and the left bank, o0he Rhine waa once mor e cpn^^ ej. 
The only difference was that, in accordance with the agreement 
with Spain , -Tuscany w as trmsferred to t^ d uke of ftrma.: The 
dispossessed princesm Seniiany and the grand-duke^ Tuscai^ were 
to receive such ccanpensation for their losses as should approved 
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by France. Th#teBtoratioii of French Italy 

submission of NapleC But the intervention of Paul I. x 
that throne to the Bourbons, and Ferdinand IV. obtained on 
easy terms by engaging to close his ports against English vess^ > 
§ 4. England was now isolated in Europe, and ha<ito face other 
enemicsll)eMd^* ^a nce. Great discontent was aroused by; the 
righr oF searcfT^ and by the high-handed way in which England < 
seized upoi^ the commodities which neutral powers were carrying 
to Franc 
Englan d 


bitterly exasperated by th e re fusal of 
FalETto the Knights Ilospitaliers, ^ which 
order lieliad beerT' eTected "mas^^ his anger, he 

revived north ern __ powers, which 

Catharine IL had fc^med ia,J^8a jLtr^tv wal^^ffl l>etwe^ft 
RusMaj Swedei^ and Depnaark on the 16t h of Dejgember,' 1800^ an d 
was soonlfteiwards joined by Prussia, which had remained neutral 
since the treaty of Basel. The contracting powers announced their 
intention tq. 

m 


ISwas at this time occupied with a ministerial 
crisis. ^ Fitt had* 1800 carried his great measure, the Union 
between England and Ireland, and iiad purchased the consent of 
the Irish by a promise to repeal the oppressiije penal laws against 
the Koman Catholics. The king’s^^obstinate orthodoxy made 
him ipable to fulfil this promise, and at the beginning of 1801 he 
resigned his office to the feeble hands of Addington. But the 
retirement^ of the great minister made no difference to the spirit 
with which the war was carried on. Determined not to ^acrifieje 
the advantages of maritime ascendancy, (|he government ireaSwa 
t he Armed Neutrality as a declaration of gftnf a fleet u ndoy 

Park er an d j^ elson into the Baltic. On the 2nd of April, Nelson 
bomtod^ Copenhagen ahdTdfir^led the D to reti re fro m the 
league .^, ^ e was on his way to attack^KSsKi^S^en recoiv^ 
n ews altered the whole aspect of affaire. Paul L’sinsaq g 
government had excited universal discontent in Buasia,^ and a co n- 
spiracy was formed among the courtiers, to whic h, his s on Alexan^ 
der was. privy, for the Czar ^s depos ition. But depositio n in Ru ssia 
involves as^sinatiqn, and S^j^^der.^ X f ound j i imseif rai sed t o 
a throne the way to which was prepar ed by pamcide (8^ 

This evenTTprokeTup^^ Meutrau^T Peace was made 

3nflt.wfipn England 

p.nippynTnifmdA England retained the right of confiscating merchan- 
(hse intendji£Ar France, but agreed that the presence of a man-of- 
war should protect neutral vessels fi^m privateers, and that a 
blockade should not be recognised unless it were effective. 

§ 5.{jBnghnd apl:l!rance^were bo^des^^^^ of peace, to which 
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oriT one eeriouH oM now remained, the war in EgypO By a 
aort hi tacit agreement, negotiations were suspended until tha 
rirrel should he settled by arms. After Bona^rtes d^rtion, 
Sr siw clearly that all chance of a permanent occu^Uon was 
at an end, and offered to arrange an evacuation with Sir 
SmUh. On the 24th of February a convention ww signed at El 
Arish by which the French array vm to be allowed a free return. 
At this moment instructions arrived from England that no tre^y 
should be made unless the French laid down their arms ^ 

Sydney Smith was compelled to recall the convention. an^leW 
at once gave battle to the Turks at Heliopolis, where 10, W men 
utterly routed 80,000. The French had recovered Cairo, and 
seemed more secure in Egypt than ever, when Kleber was assas- 
sinated by an obscure fanatic. The command iy»s transferred 
to Meuou, the most incompetent general that France produced 
during the revolutionary epoch, who had shown such enthusiasm 
for the Egyptian cxiiedition that he had become a convert to 
Islam. Oiii English amiy now landed in Bgyjit under Sir Ralph 
Aliercromh'y, and speedily decided the campa%n. Before Alex- 
andria (21 March) the English won a complete victory, in which 
Aborcroraby was killed, and forced Menou and his army to seek 
refuge in the city. In June the French garrison surrendered Cairo, 
and in August the arrival of trooiis from India compelled Menou to 
cajjitulatc at Alexandria. / 

§ 6.(^The last obstacle to peace was now removed, and on the 1st 
of October preliminaries were signed in London. England restored 
all its conquests with the exception of Trinidad and Ceylon. Egypt 
was to return to the Porte, and Malta to the Order of St. John. 


On the other hand, Prance was to evacuate Naples and the Papal 
States, and the Ionian Islands were to be formed into a republic.^ 
^J’he agreement was welcomed with enthusiasm by the English 
jxjople, but there were many clear-headed men who had watched 
the career of Bonaparte, and foresaw that liis ambition would not be 
content with wliat he had already gained. Their misgivings wore 
justified by the high-handed way in which a constitution, designed 
in French interests, was forced upon the unwilling peoples of 
Holland and the Cisalpine Republic. The government, however, 
was anxious to conciliate public opinion, and disguised the resent- 
ment which was felt at these acts of aggression. (jThe final treaty 
was signed at Amiens on the 27th of March^ 1802. Europe was to 
enjoy a short iseriod of peace. \ But it was soon evident that the 
l)eace was a hollow one, that^dst of the real grounds of quarrel 
had been omitted, rather than settled, and that nothing but new 
exertiomi could chock the aggressions of France. 
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§ 7. C^^nwhile the inter nal ^overnm ^nt i of France, still 
nominally repuBKcwa, wm and more centralised to 

suit the mil of the First Consul, “who steadily aimed at t he 
^tablishment jof des^ism. He took up his residence in l^e 
Tuiienes, anS <S<fari mEs^wer to revive the forms of the old 
court; In this way many of the emigrants were attracted back to 
France, where they were received with great favour^^ No pains 
were spared to gain over the royalists, and to destroy the repub- 
licans, and the hypocritical pretext was always advanced, that 
arbitrary measures were needed to protect “ liberty and equality,” 
and to uphold the principles of the revolution. ' In December, 1800, 
as Bonaparte was on the way to the opera, he narrowly escaped 
from the explosion of an infernal machine. This incident was at 
once employed to carry out his purposes. To avoid judiciah forms 
tb® Senate was induced to issue a decree — which was not one of 
its functions — ^by which 130 Jacobins weie condemned to exile. 
It was afterwards proved that the attempted assassination was the 
work of a few ^ouans, and that the Jacobins were perfectly 
innocent ; but tWHifficulty was got rid of by altering the terms of 
the decree so as to show that the sentence was for their previous 
conduct. Cxhe slightest breath of oppps^^^ threw the First Cqns^^ 
into. a. .fuTy* ana to remove the insignificant checks that w^ere 
imposed upon his power he did not scruple to infringe the constitu- 
tion. The justices of the peace, the most healthy and independent 
class of officials, vrere deprived of their most important functions and 
diminished in number. Perhaps no law is more characteristic of 
Bonaparte’s sy stem than that which established special tribunals . 
By this the government could, in political and other cases, dispense 
with the course of ordinary justice, and conduct the trial by a 
tribunal consisting of three judges, members of the criminal court, 
three officers, and two assessors. As the last five were nominated 
by the First Consul, it is obvious that he could ensure the decision 
that he wished^ The law was strenuously opposed in the Tribunate, 
there was not'^ single valid argument in its favour, but so strong 
was the government influence that it was carried by forty-nine 
votes to forty-one. This futile resistance was enough to exasperate 
Bonai)arte, and the criticism of some details in his new code induced 
him to take active measures agamst a body which dared to exptess 
an opinion of its own. ^y the constitution a ninth of the members 
oLthfi-Jribunate had to retire every year, and the individuals were 
usually choseni^Fy lot. On the suggestion of CambaeSres, Bonaparte 
decided that the .retiring members should be by 

Senate, and thus got rid of all those who had shown the slightest 
inde^ndence. The Legis lative Body wfts “ puriigd ” in the same 

^ ^ ^ 
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way, and henceforth the two assemblies were su^issive instru* 


advance s of despotism were simply disregarded by 
the great mass of Frenchmen, who had ceased to take any interest 
« in politics. The few sincere republicans, such as Lafayette, who 
**^fead recovered freedom by the treaty of Oampo Formio, and Moreau, 
; ^^.yictor of Hohenlinden, felt resistance to be vain, and retired 
<i2pto private life. A vigilant pol ice, organised by Fouchc, carried 
espionage to lengths which had been unknown under the old rdgimc. 
At the back of the government was t^e irreristible force of the 
^twmy, which was increased by a system of constant recruiting, 
Jthd the First Consul found new and very powerful allies in the 
t Qlergy. Himself a sceptic, he fully appreciated the importance of 
" religion as a political lever, and determined to use .it for his own 
ends. In spite of the traditions of the revolution and the repug- 
nance of many of his supporters, he opened negotiations with the 
Pope, which ended in the conclusion of the Concordat (April, 1802). 
By this, the Homan CathoUc reli^on, whicU^^as already freed, 
became once more the state religion,"; A^chlH^ops and bishops 
were nominated by the First Consul arid confirmed by the Po])e ; 
appointments to benefices were made by the bishops and approved 
by the First Consul. To clear away disputes between non-jurors 
and clergy who had accepted the civil constitution, all existing 
bishops were removed, but most of them were re-appointed. C The 
Concordat gave considerable immediate advantages to Bonaparte, as 
the clergy were strictly subordinated to the state and became its 
willing vassals. p But in the end it was the church which reaped 
the greatest advantage, and from this time we may trace the rise of 
modem ultramontanism in France. Next to the Concordat,((the 
most important of Bonaparte’s permanent measures was the pro- 
mulgation of the famous Code Naj^Uon^ Though it has been 
called after him, he was not the real originator of this reform. The 
Constituent Assembly had commenced the work, and the Conven- 
tion made great strides towards its completion, but, after being 
interrupted by the Directory, it was resumed and finished in the 
time of the Consulate. Bonaparte’s personal share in it was limited 
to the alteration of several articles, such as those about divorce, 
to suit his own special needs. The Code w^s in 

March, 1804. 

The conclusion of the peace of Amiens, and the general joy with 
which it was welcomed, seemed to offer a convenient opportunity 
for obtaining a more definite sanction for a power which was already 
great enough for all practical purposes. The Senate, as usual, took 
the lead in servility, but Bonaparte’s real aims were so little under- 
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stood, that they only offered him a renewal of the Consulate for 
ten years. Enraged at this paltry gift, yet afraid of coi^romising 
himself by seeming to demand what was not offered/ gpnaparte 
adroitly contrived to suggest an appeal to the people, and the"* 
question put to the vote was not the Consulate for ten ^ears bu t / 
fW life .^ To make the matter simpler all votes not giverT wSre H 
reckoned as being in the affirmative. The result of the scrutiny^ 
(August, 1802) was that out of 3,577,885 voters only 9,626 were^^ 
against the proposal. Among the minority was Carnot, who had4 
compromised himself by accepting one of the places in the Tribu-^l 
nate vacated by the “ purging,” but who began to return to the ^ 
republican cause as its prospects appeared hopeless. (After the 
^cftwcf^a number of chaises were made in th e constitutio n. The 
FirsrConsul was" aSKo^^ his succe ssor, and his two 

colleagues were also to hold office ibr life. The powers of the Senate 
were increased, but it was not allowed to meet without a summons 
from the First Consul. The Tribunate was reduced to members, 
and from this time lost all independence and importance. Bona- 
parte was never tired of repeating that the French must be ruled 
through their vanity, and to conciliate this he caused the formation 
of^fliejamous which was to contain 6000 

members, civilians^ asT well a^ soldiers, with the First Consul as 
their Chief. By the end pf 1802 ths government 
become j)racticaUy monarchical^, a change of title was alone, needed 
to puian end to the Republic. 

§ 8. During the interval of peace that followed the treaty of 
Amiens, Bonaparte continued to excite the misgives of Suroge 
by his higlh^IndedtreafJnefirdflheTEsser^ s^ whom misfertunejj 

had brought into de^ndence on France. The Batavian Republic 
had been organised in Oct(^r, 1801, and the Dutch were too lethargic 
to make any opposition. Ja nuary , 1802, the Cisalpine became^ 
the Italian Republic, and the dejputie^"a£imBred aTTiyoirs, were^ 
forced 16 offer “the^residency to Bonaparte. Smtzerland could/ 
not lie treated quite so despotically, so the First Consuf encouraged'^ 
the disputes of rival factions, then interfered as “ mediator,” and 
in that capacity established the Helvetic Republic. To secure 
deijendence upon France the federal government was rendered 
powerless, and extreme independence was granted to the separate 
cantons, whose number was increased to nineteen, in 

spite of the representations of England and Hollandr^ ^"^efi,- 
pitely anpqx e d to France (Sept. 1 802). and the isl and "o? isib a 
To get rid of Moreau’s armyT'^icE shMwd 
Ihe independent , spirit of its general, and at the same time 
to revive the colonial power of France, Bonaparte dispatched an 
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expedition to St. Domingo, where the negroes, enfranchised by 
the Eevolution, had been organised under a regular government 
hy one of themselves, Toiissaint TOuverture. Toussaint was sent 
a prisoner to France, but most of the troops perished from the 
unheaTthiness of the climate. 

§ 9 / At the same time the power of France was immensely 
increased by the settlement of imperial affairs in Gemaanj. The 
treaty of Luneville had arranged that t£e dis^sessed princes on 
the left bank of the Rhine should receive compensation for their 
^ Josses elsewhere. In 1801 the diet met at Ratisboii to carry out 
this article, hut the real settlement was effected by private agree- 
ment of the various German states with France. To strengthen 
himself, and to conciliate a possible enemy, Bonaparte called in 
Alexander 1. of Russia to assist in the mediation. It was not till 
March, 1803, that all these various arrangements were collected 
1 )ind promulgated by the diet. ( Thanks to the grasping ambition of 
Austria and Prussia, and the unpatriotic greed of the lesser states, 
France was able to effect a settlement wjiiph destroyed all prospect 
of a national union of Germany, and ensured the permanence of 
French influence in the country. The material for compensation 
was found in the territories of the ecclesiastical princes and of the 
free cities. All the clerical states were secularised, and forty-four 
out of the fifty cities of the empire were suj)pres8ed. Austria, as 
the most powerful rival of France, was excluded from all share of 
the spoil, and Prussia was only allowed to increase its territory in 
the north. Bonaparte’s policy was to lean upon the lesser states, 
Baden, Bavaria, Wiirtemherg, and Saxony. As these princes were 
related by marriage to the Czar, their advancement was not only 
^ real gain for France, hut a graceful compliment to Alexander."^ 
These changes were not only important to the policy of B(ma- 
parte, they also exercised a permanent effect upon the future of 
feemany. llie balance of power in the Empire was completely 
? ,manged^ the Roman Catholics lost their predominance, and the 
;|imperial sovereignty of the Hapshurgs became more nominal than 
’ i^ver. The nuinber of Ele^ors had been eight since the union of 
p,'tBhvaria with the Palatinat^m 1777. By the change of 1803 the 
archbishops of Trier and Cologne disappeared, and their places were 
ti&en'hy Baden, Wiirtemherg, Hesse-Cassel, and Salzburg, so that 
the number ' yaa no w te n. It was in the Chamber of Princes that 
Austria had so long held the upper hafic[^an3 iFwaa*tEr()i3^ this 
body that the emperors had been able to control the diet. All 
this was altered in 180^\the number of votes was diminished 
from 100 to 82, and thimgh 26 of these belonged nominally to 
spiritual princes, they were really held by the possessors of seen- 
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larised territory./^ The Chamber of Iiaperial Cities disappeared 
altogether. WhifeaTin the^oM diet thV Koman Catholics hadTEad^ 
"a seWtFfhajority, this was now reversed^ and the Protestants conldl 
command fifty votes as against thirty. This was another blow to/ 
Austrian influence. The foundations of the old Empire, long 
undermined, were now overthrown, and Bonaparte was already 
meditating the construction of a new edifice.^ 

§ lOC/P he annieixati on of Pi ednaont an d the in te r y ention in Switz- 
erland were breaches of the Jbreaty of ap3”caIIedT<^|jr 

i^ighant reniohs^^^ the E nglish jgoyernmemf, But Bonar ( 

parte^wM detefminSL to Txcludc England from Continental affairs, ' 
and lie replied by incessant complaints of the freedom of the 
press in this country, and the way in which the French government 
was attacked in the newspapers. A stronger ministry would have 
resorted to hostilities at once, but Addington was so anxious to 
maintain peace that he tried to satisfy the Consul by prosecuting 
for libel the editor of a French paper in London. C Malta had not 
yet been given up on accost of... difldQIiitifia -Wlu6h„^Jia4..„§rjagn 
about the proposed BuSSian V.ngUrxl Jfa 

retention unless France 8urren*dered some of it s rj^nt acq ui sitions^ 
The' S{^16Si1ltnce' tlie Mbniteur^ ilie French official paper, olf a 
report upon the resources of Egypt brought matters to a crisis 
(January, 1803), and Boni^mrte publicly insulted the English 
envoy, Lord Whitworth. {At last the English gove rnm e nt pre- 
sented an ultimatum, in wEicE was demand^ the evacuation of 
Holland and Bwira an indemnity for the king of Sardinia, 
and that England should occupy Malta for ten years. Bonaparte 
refused these terms, and when ivar was declare d o n t he 18t h of 
lilay, he promptly^ifiipnsOTledld^ th^ were found 

in France, 

wa^ which continued without inteiTnisgi^tijlJLgl ij wa s 
at first p urety^mval/ai" England h no allies on the ContinentT 
English vessels seized the French colonies, of which Louisiana had * 
just been sold to the United States. Bonaparte replied by closing* 
all the ports of France and the subject states against English goods, 
and by making vast preparations on the northern coast which were^ 
supposed to be destined for an invasion of England. But as such 
an enterprise required time and its success was doubtful, Bona- 
jjwirte decided to attack George III. through his German electorate. 
{A French army under Morti cr Har .ftVAg,^Mnyj 1803) and 

occupied the province without difficulty. This act. was in direct 
defiance of the treaty of Basel, which had guaranteed the neutrality 
of the northern states of Germany. Mf Frederick William IL had 
been alive it is probable that Prusm would hate taken up aiyoas 



BuocesBor, Fredferick Williaiff III., under the influence of Haugivitz, 
had adopted as a permanent policy the neutrality which exhaustion 
had forced upon his father. After some futile negotiations, Prussia 
adhered to that inactivity which was destined before long to receive 
a terrible punishment. 

§ 11. The reneml of the English war encouraged the royalists 
-to resume their schemes for a Bourbon restoration. A plot was 
concerted in which the chief movers were Georges Cadoudal, the 
Chouan leader, and Pichegru, the renegade general of the Republic. 
Cadoudal was to organise active measures for seizing the First 
Consul, while Pichegru was to gain over all who were discontented 
with the existing system. Great ho^Des were felt of obtaining the 
assistance of Moreau, who had been an intimate friend of Pichegru 
and was known to have quarrelled with Bonaj^arte. When every- 
thing was prepared, the Count of Artois was to appear in France and 
to take the lead of the movement. From a very early period every 
detail of the plot was known to the police, but they were instructed 
to allow matters to go on until all Bonaparte’s enemies were 
compromised and a decisive blow could be struck. Cadoudal and 
Pichegru both arrived in Paris, and the latter had an interview T\ith 
Moreau, who refused to be made a tool of the Bourbons, but promised 
not to betray liis old colleague. At last, in February, 1804, the 
government deteimined on action. Moreau was arrested, and at short 
intervals Pichegru and Cadoudal 'with a number of their accomplices. 
But Bonaparte was not satisfied until he had obtained possession of 
a Bourbon prince. He wished to give* a signal example of the ven- 
geance he would take upon his enemies. Vain efforts were made 
to allure the Count of Artois to follow his fellow conspirators, and 
a new victim had to be found. On the 15th of Mmph a detach- 
ment of<f French troops, made a raid into Germany and jcaptjjji-ed 
the dyke of Enghien, son of the prince of Conde, who was living 
at Ettenheim, near Strasburg. ^ 


doucc.ia..coiiu^lbim Avith t^^^ but he was brought to 

Vinceimes, where liis grave had been already dug, and after a hasty 
trial before a military comnnssion Avas shot. ^J1 Europe stood 
aghast at this j»trQQkus,^dgpj^ the fate of the other prisoners 
was watched with eager solicitude. Pichegru Avas found strangled 
in prison, Cadoudal, with several others, Avas executed, but Mo- 
reau, to Bonaparte’s intense indignation, was only sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment. The charges against him had in fact 
broken down, and his only real crime was that he refused absolute 
submission to the Consul, and that he was the only t-nar* whose 
reputation and ability made him a possible rival. His sentence 
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was altered by Bonaparte to perpetual exile, and be sailed to 
Am «rica. 

§ Z2. In France terror stifled the feelings of horror and sympathy 
which Enghien’s murder would naturally have aroused, and Bona- 
parte was ablet to utilise this carefully managed plot to attain the 
great object of his ambition. Together with the congratulati^is 
that were showered upon him for his escape calme suggestions that 
France should be saved from similar attempts in the future by the 
e.stablishment of a permanent form ofgovemment. <^The Tribunate 
took the lead in proposing t hat h er^tag^ rule should be conferred 
upon Bonaparte wij^ the title of emperor.*) Only 6neT<3cer^Kar*of 
Carnot, was raisSi agarnsrilie insioidui^'^^roposal. In the Senate, 
there were four malcontents, who included Siey^s and Lanjuinais.^ 
at once accepted by Napoleon5)as he hence-* 
forth styles himseffl Ihe form of TSKn^*a ^j^piuar vote was^ 
adhered to, but so little attention was paid to it that the formal pro- ^ 
clamation was issued before the voting had commenced (20 May). 
Napoleon’s family now obtained formal recognition. In default of ' 
male heirs to himself the empire was to pass to his brothers Joseph 
and Louis, who obtained the title of Imperial Highnesses. The 
other two brothers, Lucien and Jerome, were passed over because 
they had incurred Napoleon’s displeasure. Sixteen marshals 
were created, and included the chief followers of Bonaparte, 
Murat, Berthier, etc. Cambac^res and Le Brun, hitherto colleagues 
in the Consulate, received the titles of arch-chancellor and arch- 
treasurer. These and others forms were borrowed from Germany, 
and Napoleon loved to pose as a new Charlemagne, who had once 
more brought the imperial dignity from the east to the west. The 
coronation did not take place till the 2nd of December, when the 
Pope, Pius VII., was induced to be present in person. But his share 
in the ceremony was but small, as at the last moment Napoleon 
seized the crown and placed it upon his own head. The chief result 
of the pope’s visit was that he compelled Napoleon to go through 
the forms of a religious marriage with his wife Josephine, whom 
he was already thinking of repudiating. .The Bonaparte family, 
especially the emperor’s three sisters, were bitterly hostile to the 
empress and to her two children by her first husband, Eugene 
and Hortense Beauhamais. The latter was married to Louis Bona- 
parte and was treated by her husband with jealous cruelty. The 
court history of the Empire is full of the ignoble squabbles 
b: tween the two parvenu families of Bonaparte and Beauhamais 
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y § X3.^n France the establishment of the Empire was regarded 
with complacency.''^ The government was already as despotic as It 
could he, and the introduction of a new name and of the forms of 
opurt life was looked upon as a security for the continuance of 
that material welfare which personal rule had undoubtedly given to 
the country. Cput in Europe the change was rightly regarded as 
marking the complete destruction of the old system^,and it strength- 
ened the antipathy that had been roused by previous aggressions. 
Externally the state of affairs seemed favourable to the new dynasty, 

' hut there were not wanting signs pf approaching dis turhaneg, In 
England Bit X(d;Rr|ied t^pffi^^ and this in itsel f _m 3 

an evil omen for France. He enjoyed the confidence, not only of 
his own nation but of Europe, and he at once set to work to resume 
the threads of that coalition of which England had formerly directed 
the resources. Alexander I. of^Russia had thcPUgh.,the 

pr^lapolconV HVfou^^^ had been dq^ed in the joint 

mediation in Germany, he resented the occupation of Hanover, and 
he ordered his court to put on mourning for the duke of Enghien. 
Before long he broke off diplomatic relations ^\ith France (Sei)t. * 
1804), and ji Russian war ^was now only a question of time. 
AVustdij- was tlie iwwcr most closely affected by Napoleon’s assump 
tion of the imperial title. The old Holy Roman Empire could 

side of a younger and hardier rival. 
Bill Auslria was hot yet prepared for hostilities, and Francis II. 
contented himself with securing his own dignity against probable 
contingencies. On the 10th of September he assumed the title of 

so that if his old rank had to be 
abandoned he would still be on an equality with tlie rulers of 
France and Russia. But this was not intended as the basis of a 
permanent reconciliation. While hastening to acknowledge Napo- 
Icon, Austria was busied in military preparations and began to 

the power ^ 

which France was accustomed to rely ^Yi^h implicit confidence. 
But the occupation of Hanover and the interference with the com- 
merce of the Elbe had weakened Frederick William Ill’s belief 
in the advantages of a neutral policy, and, though he could not 
make up his mind to definite action, he began to open negotiations 
with Russia in view of a rupture with France. The fluctuations of 
Prussian policy may he followed in the alternating influence of the 
two ministers of foreign affairs, Haugwitz and Hardenbcrg. 

hostmt Napoleon, ignorant or reckless of the growing 

hostility of the great lowers, continuedQiis aggressions at the 
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expense of the lester statcs.^After visiting the enonuous army 
which had been collected atf^ulogne, he made a triumphal pro- 
gress through Belgium to the Rhenish provinces, where he laid the 
foundations of that Confederation of the Rhine which was to be 
called into existence two years later. The vassal states found 
that they must cmce more model their institutions upon those of 
France. The Batavian Repub lic was reorganised and placed under 
the rule of a l&ana rensionary, Bchimmelpenninck, whose authority 
was to pave the way for a monarchy (March, 1805). Italy, being 
more servile, was treated with less caution. The heads of the 
Italian Republic found it advisable to petition for the formation of 
the state into a kingdom, and offered the crown to Napoleon him- 
self. (the offer was accepted, and on the 26th of May Napoleon 
placed the iron crown of Lombardy upon his own head. Genoa 
was annexed 'to France and its territory divided into three depart- 
ments.") Parma and Piacenza were incorporated with the Italian 
kingdom. were combined to form a princi- 

pality for Napoteon^s s ister Eliza, and her husband, the Corsican 
Bacciocni. Naples was treated with a harshness that portended the 
speedy overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty. After settling affairs in 
his new kingdom and introducing the new code and other French 
institutions, Napoleon appointed his step-son, Eugene Beauhamais, 
to act as viceroy, and returned to France. 

§ 15. These acts gave the final impulse to the hostile powers, and 
before Napoleon quitted Italy the coalition ha d b een formed. On 
the 11th of April, 1805, a final treai^^^y^ si gn eS Sit weeh Rus sia ^ 
JEsgted. THe"Two~]^wers ple^^ themselves to form" an ^ 
European league against France, to conclude no peace without^ 
mutual consent, to settle disputed points in a congress at the end of ; 
the war, and to form a federal tribunal for the maintenance of the 
system which should then bo established. (^The immediate objects 
of the allies were the abolition of French rule in Italy, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Hanover the restoration of Piedmont to the ‘ 
king of Sardinia; the prorection of Naples; and the erection of 
a permanent barri3r against France by the union of Holland and 
Belgium under the House of Orange. The coalition was at once 
jmne d b y Qustavus IV. o f Sweden ^ who inKeriteif his fatlie?s 
devotion to the cause ^STTegitimate monarchy, and who hoped 
to recover power in Pomerania. Austria , terrified for its Italian 
possessions by Bonaparte’s evident intention to -subdue the whole 
peninsula, dri ven Jnto the , ftuas ML^ in spite of the 
attraction of recoveringnCoSoiir and independence, refused to 
listen to the solicitations of England and Russia, ai>d adhered to it s 
feeble neutr ality. Of the other Gennan states ^vari a, 
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agd Wurtemberg v^ere alli^ of FraoiCQ, As far as effective opera* 
tioxiB were concern^, the coalition consisted only of Austria and 
Kussia. Sweden and Naples, which had joined secretly, could not 
make efforts on a great scale, andCpugla^^d was as yet content 
with providing subsidies and the invaluable services of its fleet.^ 
It was arranged that one Austrian army under the archduke" 
Charles should invade Lombardy, while Mack, with a second 
army and the aid of Bussia, should occupy Bavaria and advance 
u}X)n the Rhine. 

§ 16. Without paying any apparent attention to the storm that 
was gathering in the east, Napoleon seemed to have at last deter- 
mined on carrying out t]ae^^r(^ect§d Jnyasioa^^ To 

ensure I. successful passage it was necessary to have the whole 
'Aatval force of France at hand, and, if possible, to secure the absence 
^iof the English fleet. Napoleon, in spite of his ignorance of mari- 
time war, mapped out a regular campaign, and might have been 
successful but that no allowance was made for accident. Admiral 
‘^illeneuve was ordered to sail with the Toulon squadron to the 
^ West Indies so as to entice Nelson in pursuit. As soon as the 
English fleet was well out of the way, he was to sail back with all 
possible speed and raise the blockade of Brest. That done, the 
/French would be masters of the Channel, and a calm for twelve 
’-^ours would bring them to the English coast. Naix)leon had forced 
Spain into a new treaty (Dec. 1804) by which he could command 
the services of thirty Spanish vessels. The first part of the 
programme was successfully accomplished. Nelson was drawn to 
^the West Indies, and while he was pursuing the French there, they 
' jwere in full sail for Europe. But though Nelson discovered his 
error too late to arrive in time, a swift brig brought the news to 
the English government, and when Villeneuve arrived off Cape 
Fiuisterre he found Calder waiting for him with fifteen ships. 
The battle was not in itself very decisive, but it was enough to 
ruin Napoleon’s grand scheme. CVilleneuve was shut out from 
the Channel and retired to Cadiz, the blockade of Brest was 
continued, and an^^ibihty of a, Fre^cfe.jipyjj§i£aj„,pf 
at an end. ) 

§ 17. It was probably fortunate for Napoleon that the enter- 
prise was thus foiled at the start. He must have found more 
difficulty in conquering England than he had anticipated, and 
during his absence France would have been left to the mercy of 
Austria and Russia, So obvious are these considerations that his 
admirers have maintained that the project of invasion was a mere 
feint, and that the troops collected at Boulogne were never to act 
except against Austria. Documentary evidence makes this in-* 
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credible, but it is certain that Napoleon was fully prepared for 
failure, and that lie c^nged the destina^on of his army with a 
promptness that wSidd have t)een impofimtle if the neci^ had 
not been foreseen, 
had time to form 
Ilouiogne was broken up, and by the end of ^e month the “ grand 
army ” was in the Danube valley. The Austrians had begun the 
campaign by a leisurely occupation of Bavaria, so as to give the 
liussians time to join them, ^ack had reached Ulm before he 
received any news of Napoleon’s movements, or even knew that ho 
had left the coast.^ The French had met with no opposition in the 
territories of Baden and Wurtemberg, and had marched to the north 
of Ulm so as to cut off the Austrian retreat. At the same Hme thee 
troops which, had occupied Hanover marc^d in a parallel line 
under Bemadotte and joined the main army, Mack foimd himself" 
hopelessly shut in, and on the 20th of October he was compelled^ 
to capitulate with all his troops. No such rapid and unexpected' 
blow had ever been struck before, and it proved the utter folly of 
opposing to the genius of Bonaparte a respectable and learned 
strategist like Mack. But on the very next day France suffered a 
blow no less severe. Yilleneuve had at last ventured out of Cadiz 
an^lNelson destroyed the Combined Jlrencb. mad -.Spani^ 

Trii.ffl.)£ ri |r {21 Qctpberb The English admiral fell in the battle 
that set the seal u|)on his glory and really completed the work for 
which he had lived. The maritim e pow er of Fran ce w as, utterl y 
c rushed, an d England was secure Trpna , .^y. possibility o f m yasiony 
Napoieon h^ no means left of attacking the power which was the 
real leader of the opposition to his ambition, except by excluding 
English commerce from every country that he could influence. 
And this policy ultimately defeated its own ends, because it 
increased the sufferings of the subject peoples, and led them to 
welcome any deliverance from so oppressive a yoke, 

The capitulation of Ulm altered the whole char^ter of the war. 
The advanced guard of ^e Bussians, which Kutusow had already 
brought as far as the Inn, was compelled to retreat to join 
Alexander 1. and the main army. The archduke John evacuated 
the Tyrol, and the archduke Charles, who had already commenced 
a campaign in Italy against Massdna, had to return to Hungary* 
Meanwhile the road to Vienna was left open to the French* 
Francis II. went to join the Czar, and Murat with his cavalry, 
after taking the bridge over the Danube •by a dishonourable 
stratagem, occupied the Austrian capital on the of Jlovember. 

Napolecm stayed for a short time at Schonbrunn and then marched 
to meet the enemy in Bohemia, where he took up his quarters at 


On the 1st of September the camp at 
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BrtLun. The eoalition had recently been encouraged by the 
adhesion of a new member. Bemadotte s division^ on its inarch 
ftom Hanover, had coolly violated the neutrality of Prussia by 
passing through the territory of Anspach. This insult was too 
much even for Frederick William III.> and he at last yielded to the 
entreaties of the war party at Berlin. The catastrophe at Ulm 
rather cooled the ardour of the Prussian government, but a personal 
visit of Alexander effected the conclurion of the treaty of Potsdam 
(3 November). Prussia undertook to demand from Napoleon the 
evacuation of Piedmont, Switzerland, and Holland. But a month 
was to be allowed for negotiations ; if at the end of that time the 
demands were refused, Prussia was to occupy Hanover and to send 
an army to aid the coalition. Haugwitz was entrusted with the 
negotiation, which he conducted with a half-hearted tardiness which 
testified to his disapproval of the abandonment of neutrality. The 
treaty with Prussia was a c^’-ong argument for allies to delay 
their attack, and if they had done so, it is p’obable that Napoleon 
would have been unable to maintain a position so far from his own 
country. The eager courage of the Czar and his officers refused to 
listen to the dictates of policy, and they determined to give battle 
on the ground which Na^xilcon had himself chosen before Briinn. 
'Xt Austerlitz the “battle of the thre^..emperOT ’’ took place on 
tile 2nd of Peceraber. In spite of the superior numbers of the 
^ assailants, {{ho admirable tactics of the French gave them the 
, most complete victory that had been won in the whole course of 
European ware. ) The Russians, who had suffered enormous losses, 
promptly retreai^ed homewards, and Francis II. was compelled, two 
days after the battle, to accept an armistice which was a virtual 
surrender. The army of the archduke Charles was still intact in 
Hungary, but Austria had suffered two such crushing blows that 
resistance was no longer thought of. The coalition was £roj3trftte 
at the feet of France, and its author, fitt, already stricken by 
disease, could not survive the news of Austerlitz. He died on the 
23rd of January, 1806, and the government fell into the hands of 
his old rival, Fox, who strove to obliterate party differences by 
forming the “ministry of all the talents,” 

§ 18. The presentation of the Prussian demands to Napoleon, and 
the union of Prussia with the coalition were now equally out of the 
question. But no one was prepared for the humiliating treaty 
which Haugwitz was bullied into signing at Schbnbrunn (16 Dec.) 
without being allowed time to consult the home government. By 
this the principality of Neufchktel and the remainiog portion of 
the duchy of Cleve were ceded to Franco, Anspach was given up to 
Bavaria, and Prussia was formally allied wi|h Franco . In return 
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Prussia ms to receive Hanover with the obligation to exclude . 
English vessels from the harbours of the North Seap The news old 
these shameful conditions arrived like a thunderbolt in Berlin^ 
where negotiations were being carried on for the receipt of ant 
English subsidy. But it was too late to make an effective protest, / 
and Frederick William III. was compelled to ratify the act of his ^ 
envoy, though ho tried to persuade England that the occupation of ^ 
Hanover was only a temporary measure until a final peace could be 
arranged. 

Still more shameful were the terms which Napoleon dictated 
through Talleyrand to the Austrian plenipotentiaries at Fressburg.i 
and which were hurriedly accepted in the feverish desire to rid the^; 
country of its hated conquerors. CBy this treaty, which was signed^ 
on the 26th .of December, Francis II. recognised Napoleon’s king-/ 
dom of Italy, and increased it by the surrender of Venice hnd tho/^ 
district which had been given to Austria at Campo Formio an<i , 
Luneville. In Germany even greater sacriBces had to be made to 
the French allies. Bavaria received the Tyrol with a considerable 
part of the border territories of Austria, outlying provinceg 
of the Hapsburgs in western Germany, from which the family had 
originally sprung, were divided between Baden and Wiirtemberg. 
All imperial authority over these three states was abandoned^ the 
electors of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg were raised to the rimk of 
kings; the elector of Baden assumed the title of grand-duke. 
Never had “fortunate” Austria bc|^ called upon to make such 
enormous sacrifices. In Italy, where the Hapsburgs had long been 
the dominant power, they had not a single fief left. The treaty 


deprived them of nearly three million subjects and a revenue of 
thirteen million gulden, rlhe headship of the Empire, which the \ 
Hapsburgs had held since 1438, with the one interval of Charles 
VII.’s reign, was no longer of any value even as a title, and before j 
long was formally resigned J 

§ l^The brilliance ana completeness of his success seem 
have turned Napoleon’s head. From tliis time he is possessed witk;^ 
the chimerical idea of forming an empire which should domijoate^^ 
the whole of Europ^hrough a long chain of dependent kingdomjfct 
and principalities. 'Die model which he followed was his own con- 
ception of the feudal syst^, and the first step towards the reali- 
sation of his scheme waa(3o find thrones for ihe members of 
family, as the Hapsburgs and Bourbons bad done in tlie past. He ^ 
first turned his attention to Naples, which had snourred his enmity^" 
by joining the coalition. On the day after tbe ^!eaty of Preesburg 
a proclamation was drawn up at Visima which declared that tbe 
Neapolitan dynasty had ceased to reign^ A French army was 
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despatched to carry out this imperious decree, and for the second 
time Ferdinand IV. and his wife were compelled to fly from their 
kingdom. ^Joseph Bonaparte was proclaimed king of the two 
Sicilies on the 1st of April.^ But his power was limited to Naples, 
as the presence of an En^ish fleet made it impossible for the 
French to cross the straits of Messina into Sicily. Soon after- 
ward/Holland received a monarchical constitution, with Louis Bona- 
part^ and Hortense Beauharnais as king and queen (June, 1806). 
Joacliim Murat, the dasliing cavalry officer who had married Caro- 
line Bonaparte, received the duchy of Berg, and Neufchdtel was 
given to Berthier as the husband of a sister-in-law of Joseph Bona- 
parte. While he thus distributed states at his will, Napoleon 
suppressed one of the last relics of the revolution in Franco by 
abolishing the republican calendar on the 1st of January, 1806. 
Jerome Bonaparte, who had incurred his brother’s displeasure by 
marrying an American lady, was restored to favour on separating 
from his wife, raised to the princely rank, and re-married to a 
daughter of the elector of Wiirtemberg. Eugdne Beauharnais, 
the viceroy of Italy, was betrothed to a daughter of the king of 
Bavaria. Out of the Venetian states twelve ducal fiefs were carved 
for Napoleon’s marshals. 

§ 20. (Of more permanent importance was JN^ajpolcpn’s^ settle- 
Hicnt of Germany, which was arranged by Talleyrand in private 
negotiation with the German princes. The Confederation of the 
Kiiiiie was formally proclaimed on the 12th of July, 1806. By 
this act the kings of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, the archbishop of 
Mainz, the grand-duke of Baden, and eight lesser princes were 
, declared to be separated from the empire hnd formed into a federa- 
tion under the protection of France. NDalberg, the archbishop of 
Mainz, and hitherto the arch-chanceuor of Germany, who had 
taken the lead in the negotiations with Talleyrand, was appointed 
^ prince-primate of the Confederation. Frankfort was made the 
capital of the league, and there the diet was to meet and all 
federal business was to be transacted. The German knights or 
rdfterschaft^ the lesser tenants-in-chief of the empire, were now 
abolished. Their territories were declared to be mediatised, le, 
annexed to the larger provinces in which they were situated. ( Jhe 
members of the Confederation were pledged to support the French 
' emperor in all his wars with 70,000 troops. Austria, the titular 
leader of Germany, was powerless to resist the thinly-veiled domi- 
nation of France, and on the 6th of August the flnmnn Emp arnr, 
Francis II., became Francis I., Emperor of AiMtria.’) An instSu- 
tion which could trace Its hisfdiy hkek to JuHusTa^ar was over- 
, thrown by the will of a Corsican usurper. 
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' § 21. But there was one state which even more than Austria 
might hO' regarded as the champion of German independence. 
In spite of the miserable part which Pri^a had played for the 
last ten years, the traditions of the great Frederick had not been 
wholly forgotten. An enthusiastic war-party at Berlin was headed 
by the popular queen, Louisa of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and by 
Prince Lewis Ferdinand, a nephew of Frederick IL Tliis party 
had succeeded in bringing about the treaty of Potsdam, but the 
hopes then excited had been dashed to the ground by the battle of 
Austcrlitz and the miserable treaty which Haugwitz had accepted 
at Schdnbrunn. Since thei^ apoleon had treated Prussia alm ost 
a s a vassal sta^ Be adroitly involved her in a quarrel with 
hingland byliKecSsion of Hanover. To lull suspicion he suggested 
the formation of a North-German Confederation imder Prussian 
headshipj and 'then interposed obstacles which made it impossible. 

^The Bhenish Confederation was organised without the slightest 
pretence of consulting Prussia. These and other insults were 
bitterly resented at Berlin, but the hnal impulse to the vacillating 
government was given by the news of secret negotiations between 
England and France.^ The accession to the ministry of Fox, long 
the op]X)nent of the French war, suggested to Napoleon the idea of 
coming to terms with England. It is doubtful whether this could 
have been effected, as Napoleon’s aggressions had become intoler- 
able, and Fox’s sympathies were with republican and not with 
imperial France. At all events the negotiations were broken off by 
the minister’s death (13 Sept.) ; but(meanwhile the Prussian envoy 
at Paris discovered that the bribe which had been offered to Eng- 
land was the restoration of Hanover, y Ibis intelligence that Prussia 
was to be quietly deprived of the one reward for its dishonour was 
too much for the pacihc king and ministry .CjProm this moment 
war with France was decided upon, and was formally declared on 
the 9th of October. ^ But Prussia was now to pay the penalty of its 
previous selfishness. England and Russia were Mulling to forget 
their grievances against a country which would really fight against 
France, but neither could furnish immediate assistance. The 
differences with Sweden wer^ speedily settled, but Sweden now 
counted for little in Europe, ^ustria was too busy with repairing 
its recent losses to venture on another Avar, and rgnained neutral. 
Prussia was left without an ally to face a power thSTliad CfUSBed 
r^SmidaETe^S^ FredericY We "GreS^ucE^a task 

might not have been hopeless, but since his death Prussia had 
degenerated as rapidly as it had risen.. Its greatness had been 
created by the genius of its rulers, and had p^dshed with them. 
The whole edifice of the state was rotten at the foundation. The, 

2 Q 
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ministers - wore mere heads of departments ; the king was surrounded 
by a cabinet of irresponsible courtiers. The army was formid- 
able in numbers, but in nothing else. The officers were almost all 
aged men, trained in a school of tactics which- was already obsolete. 
Many of the common soldiers had been recruited abroad and were 
inspired with no patriotic devotion to the country which they 
served. Even the native troops consisted mainly of oppressed 
and down-trodden serfs who were really little better than merce- 
naries. Nevertheless, the old confidence which Frederick II. had 
inspired had not yet been overthrown, and victory was regarded 
as inevitable. The supreme command was entrusted to Bruns- 
wick, the author of the famous manifesto of 1792, and it was 
determined to advance against the French, instead of waiting to 
defend the line of the Elbe. 

§ 22. The armies with which Napoleon had overthrown the 
Austrians and Russians had not yet been recalled from Germany> 
so that it was easy to give a prompt and decisive answer to the 
Prussian manifesto. The Prussian forces were collected near the 
Thuringian forest when the French advanced against them with 
superior numbers. At Saalfeld the latter showed their superiority 
in a small skirmish which was fatal to Prince Lewis Ferdinand, 
“ the Prussian Alcibiades.” Brunswick, alarmed by tho presence 
of the French emperor in person, changed his plans at tho last 
moment, and retreated towards Magdeburg, leaving the left wing 
*hnder Hohenlolie to hold Jena as long as he could. The result 
was that when Napoleon arrived at Jena with liis splendid army 

found himself confronted by a small division, instead of, as ho 
expected, by the united forces of ^ Prussia. Hohenlohe was, of 
course, utterly crushed by the enorm(msfy superior numbers of tho 
enemy (14 Oct). ( On the same day a French detachment under 
-dJavoust fell in with Brunswick’s army and defeated it at Auer* 
stadt. As the Prussians were retreating in good order ffiey fell 
in with the fugitives from Jena, a sudden panic seized the whole 
army, and the retreat became a hopeless rout. This double battle 
was even more decisive than Austerlitz. . The Prus sian TnnTin.rf!hy 
.sccmccl/or,the^mq^ annihilate d jAud the sinrit which 

was shown after the defeat was still more lamentable and 
disgraceful than the defeat itseR. The commanders of the chief 
fortresses seemed to compete with each other in their haste to 
surrender their charges. Erfurt, Halle, Custrin, Spandau, Berlin, 
etc., opened their gates in rapid succession. On October 28 
Hohenlohe capitulated with the remnant of the army of Jena. 
The only courageous stand was made by Blucher, who fought every 
point as he retreated, held out in LUbeck till the town was taken 
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by storm, and refused to surrender tmtil the superior numbers of 
his pursuers threatened to drive him into the Baltic. /The whole of 
Brandenburg was in the hands of the French. Frederi^William HI. 
tried to arrange a peace, or at least an armistice, ^ut Napoleon’s 
terms, which were moderate after Jena, rose to^tremes as the 
weakness of Prussia became more and more manliest. Lucchesini^ 
the Prussian envoy, went so far as to sign a convention .which 
all the fortresses still uncaptured were to be surrendered. ButHhe 
king, whose character improved with adversity, refused to ratif^an 
act which amounted to an abdication of his crown, and retreated 
into East Prussia so as to carry on the war with the help of Bussia. 
This worthy decision involved the resignation of Haugwitz, whos^ 
feeble truckling to France was one of the chief causes of the evils 
that had befa}len Prussia. But even yet Frederick William could 
not be induced to entrust the power to Stein, the one minister who 
commanded the confidence of the nation. Stein irritated the king 
by protesting against the existence of a cabinet from which the 
ministers were excluded, and was dismissed from the department 
of finances. Foreign affairs were entrusted to Zastrow, another 
incomj)etent politician of the same school as Haugwitz. 

§ 23. Napoleon’s success must have been marvellous even to 
himself, and was ill-calculated to diminish the haughtiness with 
which he dictated his will to Europe, ^orthern Germany was 
now at his feet, and was treated with the^me disregard of all but([ 
personal interests as the Southern States had been^ The rulers of< 
Hesse-Cassel and Brunswick were deposed, and iheii territories 
formed into the kingdom of Westphalia. The elector of Saxonyj 
Frederick Augustus, purchased pardon for his very half-hearted 
hostility by joining the Confederation of the Bhine, for which he 
was rewarded with the title of king. The small states of Thuringia, 
Weimar, Gotha, Meiningen, and Coburg followed the example of 
their more pow^ful neighbour, and thus escaped the vengeance of 
the conqueror. COn the 21st of Novemb er Napo leon issued a decre e 
from Berlin which announced to the astonish^ Ivbrld the ultimate 
object of that conquest of Europe on which he had now set his 
heart. Ho could not rest till be had humiliated England, the 
one country which was safe from his invincible armies, and 
he determined to accomplish his aim by the destruction of its 
commerce. The Berlin decree declared the British Isles in a state 
of blockade, ordered the confiscation of all British merchandise, 
and forbade all the countries that were dependent upon Franoe 
to carry on any trade whatever with Great Britain. Thus wa s 
founded what was know n as the ** c ontinental system,** t he mosL 

incapadty as *1 and 
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to hrin ^ a b out tbe £ QlJaDge»^aLb k^^^ The policy was 
basedl^p^helSerthat every subject and every ^y of the French 
Emperor was willing to sacrifice the most pressing material interests 
to enable him to wreak his jiersonal vengeance upon a nation that 
had dared to thwart his will. It was quite true that England had 
exercised her maritime supremacy with scanty regard to the inte- 
rests or the rights of other countries, that the rights of search and 
of blockade were employed with irritating severity ; but these 
evils were trifling compared t^the deprivation of necessaries which 
was brought about by Napoibon’s measureslN The results of the 
decree, were not fully appreciated until En^and began to retali- 
ate. (By four successive Orders in Counci l (Jan. to Nov, 1807) the 
English government forbade vessels to trade with ports belonging 
to France or her dependent allies, authorised reprisals against those 
countries which had seized English property, declared the blockade 
of all ports from which the English flag was excluded, and made it 
illegal for a neutral to sell ships to a belligerent power^ The policy 
of these orders has been severely criticised, and it -is certain that 
they did a great deal to irritate the United States against England. 
But they were certainly justified by the measures of Napoleon, and 
they were politic in so far as they increased the hostility of the 
subject populations to the rule of France. 

§ 24.CTho elder Pitt announced in the Seven Years’ War that ho 
would conquer America in Germany ; Nap ol^n now ventured on the 
counter-declaration that he would conquer England on the continent. 
But to do this he must complete the reduction of Europe, and^as 
yet his power in Northern Germany was bounded by the Vistula. 
To this river Napoleon advanced directly after the Berlin decree, 
and prepared for a campaign in East Prussia, where Frederick 
William was determined to make a last struggle with the help of 
Russia^ By artfully worded bulletins and proclamations, Napoleon 
inspired the Poles with the belief that he inttfhded to restore their 
independence. Thousands of the oppressed nation rallied to his 
standard, and the name of the great patriot Kosciusko was employed 
to fan hopes which were destined to speedy disappointment. For some 
time the war was confined to isolated skirmishes about the Vistula, 
in which the French on the whole maintained their superiority. The 
first pitched battle was fought at Eylau (8 February, 1807), where 
Napoleon met the main Russian army under Bennigsen, and found 
that he had to deal with a very different enemy from any that he 
had yet encountered. After an obstinate engagement, in which 
the Russians met the French attack with unflinching stubbornness, 
both armies remained in their positions. On the third. day Ben- 
nigsen determined to retreat, but Najwleon also thought it prudent 
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to retire until he could obtain reinfoi^cements. The Brench now 
contented themselves with reducing the Prussian fortresses that 
still held out. Danzig and Kolberg surrendered after a vigorous 
resistance on the part of the gamsons. If England had taken 
energetic measures at this juncture, and had sent a deet into the 
Baltic to relieve these fortresses, the result of the war might have 
been altered. But the Grenville ministry, which was now in 
power, was incapable of apprehending the situation, and preferred 
to fritter away the resources of the country in futib expeditions to 
Buenos Ayres, the Dardanelles, Egypt and Sicily. In March 
Grenville was dismissed by the king for supporting the demand for 
Catholic emancipation, and Portland formed a ministry, composed 
for the most part of the followers of Pitt. Foreign affairs were 
placed in the hands of the youthful Canning, who was eager to 
repair the errors of his predecessors. One of hiS first acts was to 
accept the treaty of Bartenstein (April, 1807) by which the rubrs 
of Russia, Prussia, and Sweden pledged themselves to carry on the 
war until a satisfactory arrangement of European affairs could be 
concluded. England now set to work to prepare for the Baltic 
expedition, but before the fieet was ready to start the revived 
coalition had unexpectedly collapsed. 

§ 25. Before resuming his advance against an enemy whom he 
had learnt to respect at Eylau, Napoleon was careful to collect 
reinforcements from every quarter, \mtil he had at last 140,000 
men at his disposal. A march upon Konigsberg, the capital of 
East Prussia, compelled Bennigsen to fight a battle at Friedland 
(14 June). The encounter was as desperate and costly as at Eylau. 
The Russians were almost decimated, and the French suffered 
enormous losses, but the superior numbers of the latter gave them 
the victory, and Konigsberg was taken. The Russians retired 
behind the Niemen,^nd a few days later an armistice put an end 
to active hostilities. Alexander I. now determined to negotiate 
in person with the rival emperor, and on the 25th of June the 
two sovereigns met at Tilsit, on a raft which was moored in the 
middle of the Niemen. The details of the conference are a secret, 
as Napoleon’s subsequent accoimt of it is untrustworthy, and no 
witnesses were present. All that is certain is that Alexander 1., 
whose character was a curious mixture of nobility and weak- 
ness, was completely won over by his conqueror. Napoleon seized 
the opportunity of realising the hopes that had been destroyed by 
Paul I.’s assassination. Instead of attempting to impose extreme 
terms upon a country which it was impossible to conquer, be 
offered to share with Russia the supremacy in Europe which had 
been won by French arms. The only conditions were the aban« 
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donment of the cause of the old monarchies, which seemed hope- 
less, and an alliance with France against England. Alexander had 
several grievances .against the English government, especially the 
lukewarm support that had been given in recent operations, and 
made no objection to resume the policy of his predecessors in this 
respect. Two interviews sufficed to arrange the Imsis of an agree- 
ment. Both sovereigns abandoned their allies without scruple. 
Alexander gave up Prussia and Sweden, while Napoleon deserted 
the cause of the Poles, who had trusted to his zeal for their inde- 
pendence, and of the Turks, whom his envoy had recently induced 
to make war upon liussia. The treaty of Tilsit was speedily drawn 
up; on the 7th of July peace was signed between France and 
Kussia, on the 9th between France and Prussia. Frederick William 
III. had to resign the whole of his kingdom west of the Elbe, 
together with all the acquisitions which Prussia had made in the 
second and third partitions of Poland. The provinces that were 
left, amounting to barely half of what he had inherited, were 
burthened with the payment of an enormous sum as compensation 
to France. The district west of the Elbe was united with Hesse- 
Casael, Brunswick, and ultimately with Hanover, to form the king- 
dom of Westphalia, which was given to Napoleon’s youngest 
brother, Jerome. Of Polish Prussia one province, Bialystock, was 
added to Russia, and the rest was made into the grand duchy of 
Warsaw and transferred to Saxony. Danzig, with the surrounding 
territory, was declared a free state under Prussian and Saxon 
protection, but it was really subject to France, and remained a 
centre of French power on the Baltic. All trade between Prussia 
and England was cut off. Alexander I., on his side, recognised all 
Napoleon’s new creations in Europe — the Confederation of the 
Rhine, the kingdoms of Italy, Naples, Holland, and Westphalia, 
and imdertook to mediate between France and England. But the 
really important agreement between France and Russia was to be 
found, not in the formal treaties, but in the secret conventions 
which were arranged by the tw’o emperors. The exact text of 
these has never been made public, and it is probable that some of 
the terms rested upon verbal rather than on written understandings, 
but the general drift of them is unquestionable. The bribe offered 
to Alexander was the aggrandisement of Russia in the East. To 
make him an accomplice in the acts of Napoleon, he was to be 
allowed to annex Finland from Sweden, and Moldavia and Wallachia 
from Turkey. With regard to England, Russia undertook to adopt 
Napoleon’s blockade-system, and to obtain the adhesion of those 
states which still remained open to English trade^Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Portugal* 
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§ 26. Kever were the liberties of Europe more directly threat- 
ened than by this union of the two representatives of despotic rule. 
But fortunately light appeared in the moment of the most extreme 
darkness, ^"he task, which kings and princes had found too 
difficult, was undertaken by the peoples, and popular resistance 
proved a force which even Napoleon’s genius could not quell. « 
Prussia, under tbe ministry of Stein, set the example of a regenera- 
tion which was destined to have the most important results, and 
for which the previous humiliatiems provided the necessary impulse. 
And there was one state, England, which was enabled by its insular 
position to maintain the cause of Europe when the continental 
thrones were falling in ruins. The English minister had obtained 
information of the secret agreement at Tilsit, and used it to strike 
an unexpected blow. France and Kussia had determined to seize 
upon the Danish navy, and to employ it for their own purposes. 
But an English fleet appeared before Copenhagen, and demanded 
that all vessels should be handed over until the conclusion of the 
war. A three days* bombardment compelled the Danish Govern- 
ment to accede to the demand. It was a high-handed act, which 
could only be justified by the greatness of the danger, and by the 
necessity of fighting Napoleon with his own weapons. Denmark 
was naturally driven into a close alliance with France, but the two 
emperors were disagreeably reminded of the existence of a power 
which they could not even attack. Meanwhile the other Scandin- 
avian power, Sweden, was left at the mercy of the robbers of Tilsit, 
llussian troops overran Finland, but Gustavus IV. refused to nego- 
tiate even when the enemy was at the gate of his capital. At 
last the Swedes, disgusted with an obstinacy that was ^in to 
madness, and which did nothing to defend them, determined to 
de]X)se Gustavus (1809), and gave the crown to his imcle, Charles 
XITI. A treaty was now concluded by which Finland was sur- 
rendered to Russia, but Sweden recovered its possessions in 
Pomerania on condition of closing its ports to English vessels. 
With Charles XIII. the great house of Vasa came to an end, 
and his successor was found in the French Marshal, Bernadotte. 
Napoleon gave an unwilling consent to the elevation of a man 
whose ability and independence he bad always distrusted; and 
thus was founded the only one of the Napoleonic dynasties which 
was destined to have any permanence. 

III. The Pekinsular War, Campaion of 1809 agaikst Austria, 

§ 27. Napoleon was at the very zenith of his pow^ when he 
returned from Tilsit to France, nnd he was received with an adula- 
tion proportioned to the greatness of his achievements. His fifst 
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ftct was to create an imperial nobility which should revive the forms 
of the old monarchy, and to abolish the Tribunate, the last body 
that had the power, though not the will, to criticise his actions. 
But his chief object was to complete the humiliation of England by 
excluding her vessels from every port of Europe. The only country 
, which had not adopted the continental system was Portugal, 
which was now governed by a Prince Regent, John, on behalf of 
his mother Maria, who bore the title of queen. As early as 1801, 
during the Consulate, he had compelled Spain to attack Portugal, 
and had thus extorted the closing of the ports of that country. But 
in 1804, on the renewal of the English war, he had allowed the 
Portuguese to i)urchase a formal recognition of their neutrality by 
the payment of sixteen million francs. Since then the trade with 
England, which was necessary for the very existence of the king- 
dom, had continued without interrui)tion. This treaty Kapoleon 
was determined to revoke, and at the same time to conquer Portugal. 
Ills motive was a desire to annex Tuscany to his kingdom of Italy, 
and to find some compensation elsewhere for the titular king of 
Etrurin. Accordingly, ho demanded not only the closing of the 
ports, but also that the Portuguese government should declare war 
upon England and seize all liinglish subjects and property in the . 
kingdom. On the first symptoms of hesitation to accept such 
ruinous terms, he ordered Junot to advance with an army wluch 
had already been collected on the Spanish frontier. At the same 
time he compelled Godoy, the Spanish minister, to sign the treaty 
of Eontaiuebleau (27 Oct., 1807), which arranged for a partition 
of Portugal. The northern districts, with the title of Northern 
Lusitania, -were to be given to the young king of Etruria, who 
was to surrender Tuscany to the Italian kingdom. In the south a 
princiimlity was to l)e carved out for Godoy himself. The central 
provinces were to be kept by France in pledge until the conclusion 
of a general peace. Half of the Portuguese colonies were to go to 
the king of Spain, who was to adopt the title of “ Emperor of the 
two Indies.” Meanwhile Junot was marching eastwards with a 
rapidity that reduced his troops to the greatest straits, and at the 
end of their journey they were barely able to carry their arms. 
Luckily for them they had no enemy to encounter. The Prince 
Regent never dreamed of opposing the French, and as soon as they 
approached the capital he set sail for Brazil with the court and 
some 15,000 loyal followers (29 Nov.). Half of the English fleet 
escorted them, while the other half remained to blockade the mouth 
of the Tagus. On the following day Junot entered Lisbon, and 
proceeded to take possession of the kingdom. Napoleon announced 
hi a formal decree that ** the house of Bragauza h as ceased to reign.” 
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8 28. Thitf rapid success in Portugal tras not enough for the 
French Emperor, who bad also designs upon Spain. Ever since 
1786 Charles IV., under the influence of Godoy, had been the obe- 
dient vassal Of France. And this vassalage had brought nothing but 
disaster to Spain. In the battles of Cape Finisterre and Trafalgar 
the Spanish navy had been annihilated. At Amiens Napoleon had 
allowed England to take Trinidad, and since then that country 
had seized Buenos Ayres. For a long time Spain had depended 
upon the precious metals of Mexico and Peru, and now these 
resources seemed likely to be cut off. Only once had Napoleon 
the slightest complaint to make. At a time when English hos- 
tility was more than usually ruinous, and when the coalition was 
strengthened by the adhesion of Prussia, Godoy had dreamed for a 
moment of throwing off the yoke, and had gone so far as to issue a 
belligerent proclamation. But the dream was rudely shattered at 
Jena, and Napoleon had condoned the offence in the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau. In spite of all this Napoleon was determined to attack 
Spain, and he only waited to find a pretext for hostilities in internal 
quarrels. Godoy, who was known to be the paramour of the queen, 
was bitterly hat^ by the people for the disasters which his policy had 
brought upon Spain. At the head of the opposition to the favourite 
stood the crown prince Ferdinand, as insignificant a creature as his 
rival, but endowed with all good qualities by the popular favour, 
Godoy, conscious of the insecurity of liis position, did all he could 
to secure the support of Napoleon, and this explains the abject servi- 
tude of the government to France. At last Ferdinand, who was 
regarded as the opponent of the French policy, determined to imi- 
tate his enemy, and also became a suitor for the emperor’s favour. 
He entered into secret relations with the French ambassador, 
Beauhamais, and went so far as to demand the hand of a Bonaparte 
princess. Napoleon readily encouraged a proposal that offered to 
make him arbiter of the court quarrels of Madrid. The decisive 
moment seemed to have come, when Godoy, who had discovered 
some of the intrigue against himself, obtained from the feeble 
Charles IV. an order for his son’s arrest. French troops imder 
Dupont were ordered to enter Spain imder pretence of supporting 
Junot, and great efforts were made to mass reinforcements on the 
frontier. " But the moment that Ferdinand’s relations with Napoleon 
w-ere discovered, Godoy hastened to patch up a reconciliation. The 
pretext for an invasion was thus removed, but Napoleon determined 
to proceed with his enterprise. The French soldiers were eagerly 
welcomed by the natives, who fondly imagined that they had come 
to espouse the prince’s cause against Godoy. ClikrIeB IV. wrote to 
demand an explanation of this hostile demonstri^on, but received 
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a threatening answer, and Napoleon adroitly removed to Italy 
to escape further remonstrance. Thence he despatched Murat in 
February, 1808, to take commMid of the army, which bad already 
occupied the northern provinces of Spain. He gave no hint of his 
real designs, and Murat felt convinced that the crown of the 
Bourbons was destined for himself. As the French continued to 
advance upon Madrid, and resistance was out of the question, 
Charles IV. and Godoy determined upon flight. The news of this 
intention roused the smouldering passions of the people. Bisings 
took place at Aranjucz and Madrid, Godoy was maltreated, 
and Charles IV. was compelled to abdicate in favour of the 
unworthy idol of the populace, Ferdinand. For the second time 
the position of the French underwent a sudden and unexpected 
alteration, but Murat proceeded with a caution \yorthy of the 
great i^ersonal interests which he believed to be involved. He 
obtained from Charles IV. a secret declaration that his abdica- 
tion had been compulsory and invalid, and he occupied Madrid 
(23 March) without in any way acknowledging the title of Ferdi- 
nand. Meanwhile Napoleon had matured his own plans. Advanc- 
ing in person to the frontier, he sent Savary, the principal agent 
in the murder of Enghien, to act as his agent at Madrid. Savary 
persuaded Ferdinand that Napoleon was entering Spain, and that 
the best chance of securing his crown was to meet the emperor at 
Burgos. At Burgos the ill-fated victim was lured on to Bayonne, 
where he found himself a French prisoner and was suddenly con- 
fronted with his parents and Godoy. After a dogged resistance, 
he was intimidated into restoring his crown to his father (5 June), 
who at once made a second abdication. To the intense chagrin 
of Murat, Napoleon at last announced bis real intentions. A 
meagre assembly of notables was convened at Bayonne, and was 
compelled to offer the vacant crown to Joseph Bonaparte, who had 
been summoned for the purpose from Naples, and who was speedily 
installed at Madrid. 

§ 29. But before this the Spaniards had discovered that they 
had been duped, and had risen with the courage of despair against 
their treacherous invaders. Loyalty in Spain was a superstiticjii 
rather than a sentiment, and in spite of the unworthy character of 
Ferdinand tlie popular devotion to him knew no bounds. In every 
province juntas were formed to direct the military movements, and 
in a short time the insurrection had spread to every quarter of the 
kingdom. It was the first time that Napoleon had had to face an 
infuriated people, and he regarded the novel phenomenon with the 
contempt of ignorance. He determined to make Madrid the centre 
of operations, and to send a series -of simultaneoua expeditions 
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agiunst each of the revolted provinces. The -task of subduing a 
disorderly and inexperienced mob might safely be entrusted to the 
less prominent of his generals. At first events seemed to justify 
his calculations. Bessieres defeated the insurgents at Bio Leco, 
near Valladolid, and thus secured the roads from the Pyrenees to 
Madrid (13 July). This success seemed to Napoleon decmve, but 
he overestimated the importance of the capital. Madrid had never 
been a capital in the same sense as Paris, and its military importance 
was of the slightest. The provincial revolts went on unchecked, 
the French were repulsed in Valencia, and Dupont, who had 
advanced into the heart of Andalusia, was compelled to retreat and 
\iltimately to capitulate with all his forces at Baylcn (19 July). 
The Spaniards now advanced upon Madrid; and Joseph had to fly 
from the capital which he had only just entered. 

§ 30. At the same time disasters befel the French in Portugal. 
On the Ist of August an English force landed at Figueras under 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, and at once marched to attack Junot at 
Lisbon. At Vimeira the first battle of the Peninsular war was 
fought, and the English won their first victory upon the mainland 
(21 August). The French army was now surrounded and might 
easily have been annihilated, but at this juncture Wellesley was 
superseded by his superior officer. Sir Harry Burrard, who oi)ened 
negotiations with Junot. By the Convention of Cintra (30 August 
the French agreed to evacuate Portugal, but stipulated that they 
should be conveyed to France in English ships. The conven- 
tion was bitterly censured by the English government, which was 
already preparing to send help to the insurgents in Spain. At last 
Napoleon was convinced of the serious nature of affairs in the penin- 
sula, and determined to remedy matters by his personal presence. 
But before he could undertake the journey in safety, it was neces- 
sary to settle matters in central Europe, which were beginning to 
assume a threatening aspect. 

§ 31. The year which followed the treaty of Tilsit was a period 
of supreme importance in. the history of Prussia. Napoleon had 
insisted on the dismissal of Hardenberg from the ministry, and his 
place was taken by Stein, who received the fullest powers to effect 
the reorganisation of the administrative system. Never was a 
country in a more abject state : reduced to half its extent, and 
depriv^ of almost all resources to pay the indemnity, Prussia had 
still to support an enormous number of French troops, who found 
one pretext after another to postpone their promised evacuation. 
In all probability it was only a regard for the susceptibilities of 
Bussia that prevented Napoleon from utterly destroying the con- 
i^uered kingdom. In these terrible circumstances Stein undertook 
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the task of government with a resolute confidence that extorted the 
wonder and admiration of his contemporaries. He saw clearly that 
the root of the evil lay not so muchdn the maladnunistration, bad 
as that had been, as in the w^hole social structure of the system. 
The Prussian government had been carefully organised so as to sup- 
press all freedom among the subjects, and to make them passive 
agents of a despotic will. Not only were there three classes— nobles, 
citizens and peasants— which were absolutely cut off from each 
other from birth to death ; the land was divided in the same way 
and was equally immutable. The citizens were comparatively free 
from military service, and were supposed to devote their energies 
to enriching the country. The nobles supplied the officers in the 
army and the peasants the common soldiers. The peasants were in 
a condition of serfdom which had passed away from almost every 
civilised country in Europe. Neither citizens nor peasants had any 
self-government, or, it is needless to say, a voice in the direction 
of the state. The absolute want of any knowledge of, or interest 
in, public affairs was to Stein one of the most grievous defects of 
Prussia, and was in itself sufficient to explain the abject inertness 
with which the invaders had been received. 

Stein took office on the 4th of October, 1807, and on the 9th was 
issued the famous Emancipating Edict, the greatest legislative work 
of the period. Perfect freedom of trade in land was established, and 
the old distinction between noble-land, burgher-land, and peasant- 
land was abolished. The system of caste was done away with, hence- 
forth noble, citizen and peasant might follow any occupation they 
chose, and a man might pass freely from one class to another. No 
new relation of serfdom could be created after the date of the edict, 
and at Martinmas, 1810, all existing serfs were to become free. 
The edict did not, as has been so often represented, convert the 
villein into a peasant-proprietor, but left him a free tenant of his 
lord. The farther change was the work of Ilardenberg, who in 
1811 gave the peasants absolute possession of two-thirds of their 
holdings, and allowed the lord to take the other third as compen- 
sation. Neither Stein nor Hardenberg ventured to interfere with 
the judicial functions of the noble class, and these survived until 
1848. 

This great edict, though it is identified with Stem’s name, was 
not really his work, as the main outlines of the reform had been 
already dra^m up by a commission appointed under Hardenberg. 
btill less direct share was taken by the minister in the military 
reforms which were carried through by his colleague, Schamhorst. 
1 hese reforms were really only sketches of what was to be effected 
in the future, as at the time want of supplies and the presence of 
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the French arm}' prevented the adoption of military reform on a 
large scale. Schamhorst proposed to fcnin an active army of 40,000 
men, the number fixed at Tilsit, but to adopt a short term of ser* 
vice, and to draft the soldiers as soon as they were trained into 
Ihe reserve. At the same time a Landmhr, or militia, was to be 
formed for defensive purposes only. These reforms, accompanied by 
an abandonment of the obsolete tactics of Frederick the Great, and 
the abolition of the degrading punishments hitherto employed, did 
much to revive the military glory of Prussia. Schamhorst himself 
did not live to see the result, as he was killed in one of the first 
battles of the War of Liberation, but the fruit of his labours was 
reaped by Bliicher and Gneisenau. 

Meanwhile, Stein was pursuing what was more especially his own 
scheme — ^the fjdmission of the people to a voice in their own govern- 
ment. He reorganised the municipalities, and gave the citizens the 
right to choose their own magistrates and to regulate local affairs. 
He hoped to establish similar representative institutions in the 
country districts, and also for the whole kingdom ; but neither time 
nor opportunity was allowed him. There was a strong feeling in 
Prussia that the erection of a parliament would lead to a Jacobin revo- 
lution, and the reforms already accomplished had provoked sufficient 
opposition. Moreover, foreign politics came to interrupt the course 
of domestic legislation. The revived national spirit which Stein had 
called into existence was violently hostile to France. The Tugend- 
hund and other secret societies spread themselves in a network over 
the country, and only waited for the opportunity for a rising. While 
opinion was in this excited state, the news of the Spanish successes 
n^e a profound impression. And Napoleon had now decided to 
recall his army of occupation from Germany in order to throw over- 
whelming forces into Spain. But at the same time he determined 
to impose fresh terms upon Prussia that should remove all danger 
of a rising behind his back. The indemnity still due was to be 
fixed at 140 million francs; until it was paid off 10,000 French 
troops were to occupy Glogaii, Stettin, and Custrin at the expense 
of Prussia; for the next ten years the Prussian army was to be 
reduced to 42,000 men, and all idea of forming a militia was to be 
given up ; and last, in case of a war with Austria, Prussia was to 
assist France with 16,000 men. Stein urged that a desperate war 
should be attempted before the acceptance of such humiliating 
terms. But Frederick William III. had not the courage to follow 
his minister’s advice, and the proposed convention was signed on 
the 10th of September, 1808. Napoleon had intercepted a letter 
of Stem’s in which the possibility of an alliance with Austria 
was discussed. He peremptorily demanded the dismissal of a 
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miBister whom he now recognised to be still more dangerous 
than Hardenberg. Again the humbled king gave way, and Steiii 
went into exile. His place was taken for the next two years by 
Altenstein, who shared his views but was not strong enough to 
earry them out. 

§ 32. Prussia was not the only state in Germany which Napoleon 
had reason to fear. The treaty of Pressburg had been far too hard 
a blow for Austria to be accepted as permanent. Under the able 
ministry of Count Stadion a number of reforms had been initiated, 
which, less sweeping than those of Stein, had yet given some 
semblance of national unity to the various races that owned the 
Hapsburg rule. At the same time the army was carefully reformed 
by the archduke Charles, and its numbers were vastly increased so 
as to be ready for the first opportunity. Napoleon complained 
bitterly of this hostile attitude, but he could do nothing until Spain 
had been recovered. Meanwhile, he determined to overawe Austria 
by a new demonstration of his good understanding with Russia, and 
he proposed a second meeting with Alexander I. at Erfurt. Of the 
brills promised at Tilsit the Czar had only obtained Finland, and 
be could not afford to separate from Prance until he had secured 
the Danubian principalities. The proposed interview took place in 
0(jtober with the greatest pomp. All the vassal kings and princes 
of Germany came to pay court to their suzerain, and Goethe and 
Wieland were induced to visit Erfurt to give additional proofs of 
the slavery of their country. The promise of Wallachia and 
Moldavia was confirmed to Alexander, who undertook to continue 
his hostility against England, and to support France against 
Austria in case of war. 

§ 33, Convinced that the Erfurt Conference would preserve him 
from all danger in Central Europe, Napoleon hurried off to Spain. 
In spite of their great success at Baylen, the insurgents were not in 
an encouraging position. The local juntas had abdicated their 
authority in favour of a central junta which was to exercisa 
supreme power. But the latter body contained thirty-four mem- 
bers, far too large a number for executive business, and displayed 
nothing but hesitation and incapacity. The troops, about 130,000 
men, vrere extended over a long line from Bilbao to Saragossa, 
and it was easy for Napoleon to break through the ^centre and 
then crush the two wings. Blake, with the main body of the 
Spaniards, was defeated at Espinosa (10th Nov.), and only escaped 
annihilation by a fortunate accident. The centre of the line was 
forced by Boult’s capture of Burgos, and the left wing under 
Palafox, defeated at Tudela by Lannes, threw itself into Saragossa* 
In a week the Spanish army had disappeared from the fields and 
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Napoleon marched upon Madrid and restored* Joseph to his capital. 
All tins time an English force of 20,000 men, under Sir John 
Moore, had been marching, in spitis of great obstacles, to the 
assistance of the Spaniards. On receiving the news of their utter 
defeat, he still hoped to strike a blow for the safety of Madrid. 
When he heard that the capital had fallen, he felt that nothing 
remained but retreat, but he determined to do something for his 
unfortunate allies by diverting French attention from southern 
Spain. He continued to advance against Soult’s division, and the 
news of this movement brought Napoleon from Madrid to crush 
the English. Sir John Moore retreated before superior numbers, 
and only the most speedy and exhausting marches saved him 
from destruction. At last Napoleon saw that the enemy must 
escape him, and, on the pretext of alarming news from Austria, 
left the army and the fruitless pursuit of the English to Soult. 
On the 11th of January Moore reached Corunna, but found to his 
horror that his transports had not arrived. I'he French at last 
overtook him and it was necessary to fight a desperate battle 
for safety. Boult's attack was repulsed, the English forces were 
embarked, but Moore was left dead upon the field which he had so 
heroically held. Spain was now at the mercy of the French, as 
there were no forces that could meet them in the open field, and 
only small local risings remained to be put down. Saragossa made 
a desperate resistance, and was treated with proportionate barba* 
rity when it was finally taken (20 Feb.). The southern provinces 
wx*re reduced by Victor, while Soult invaded Portugal and occupied 
Oporto (27 March, 1809). 

§ 34. Napoleon had quitted Spain partly because there was no 
more glory to be won there, and partly because his absence encou- 
raged the hostile schemes of Austria. There can be no doubt that 
the government of Vienna had determined to make war at the first 
favourable opportunity, and it was doubtful whether any better 
chance would be offered than a moment when 300,000 French troops 
were engaged in Spain and when Germany seemed on the verge of 
revolt. It was on German discontent that Count Stadion placed his 
chief reliance : he knew that the Confederation of the Rhine chafed 
against the foreign yoke, and that a single success would over- 
come the vacillation of Frederick William HI. On the 9th of May 
Francis I. declared war agafnst Bavaria. Three s^rate expeditions 
were set on foot under three archdukes. Charles commanded the 
main army in Germany, John led an expedition into Italy, and 
Ferdinand advanced into Poland to attack W arsaw. Welcome allies 
were found in the Tyrolese peasants, w’ho had been subjected to Bava- 
ria by the p<^ace of Pressburg, and who now rose as one man under 
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Andrew Hofer, «n inn-keeper of the Passeyr valley. Everywhere 
^he Austriatis had the ad\raatage of taking the aggressive. The 
archduke Charles crossed the Inn and was enabled by an error on 
the part of Berthier to concentrate his forces at Batisbon. 'John 
defeated the French under Eugene Beauhamais, who had none of his 
step-father’s generalship, at Sacile near Venice, and Ferdinand suc- 
ceeded in capturing Warsaw, But the favourable moment was lost 
through the invincible sluggishness of Charles, who might have 
crushed the French under Berthier and Davoust before Napoleon 
had time to reach the scene of operations. The emperor on his 
arrival speedily rectified the errors of his lieutenants. By a series 
of masterly manoeuvres, imsurpassed in the history of war, he col- 
lected his scattered forces, and in a campaign of five days (18-22 
April), each of which was signalised by a French victory, he broke 
through the enemy’s line and drove the Austrians to* make a hasty 
retreat in two divisions. Following up his success with character- 
istic decision he occupied Vienna on the 13th of May. These events 
decided the campaigns in Poland and Italy. Warsaw was evacu- 
ated, and the archduke John had to hurry back through the 
mountains to the defence of his coimtry, closely pursued by Eugene. 
An attempted revolt in Prussia imder Colonel Schill had degenerated 
into petty partisan warfare, which was ended by Schill’s defeat and 
death at Stralsund (23 May). 

The capture of Vienna by no means involved the submission of 
Austria. All the biidges over the Danube were broken down, the 
northern bank was occupied by the archduke Charles with a large 
army, and in its presence the passage of the river was a task of great 
difficulty and danger. Napoleon determined to make the attempt a 
little below Vienna, where the Danube is divided into two streams 
by the long island of Lobau. The southern and wider stream was 
crossed by a bridge of boats, and a flying bridge was thrown across 
from the island to the northern bank. There the French were 
attacked by the Austrians at the villages of Aspem and Essling 
(22 May). Without being exactly defeated, Napoleon found it im- 
possible to maintain his position on the northern bank, and had to 
withdraw his forces into the island of Lobau, which his artillery made 
impregnable. This reverse was hailed throughout Europe as a defeat, 
and the emperor was regarded as a close prisoner in his Danube for- 
tress. It was a critical moment in European history. Prussia only 
waited for a decisive Austrian success to declare against France. 
Westphalia was on the verge of revolt against the feetly oppressive 
rule of Jerome Bonaparte. The duke of Brunswick claimed the 
hereditary territories that the treaty of Tilsit had taken from him, 
and attacked the king of Saxony, who was the most submissive 
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vassal of France, llie heroism of Scliill, futile as it had proved, 
had made a deep impression in Germany. All attempts on the part 
of Bavarians and French to reduce Tyrol had been foiled by the 
obstinate courage of the peasants, aided by the mountainous country. 
Everything depended upon the success or failure of the French to 
effect the crossing of the Danube, and Napoleon fully comprehended 
the importance of the crisis. He collected reinforcements from the 
Italian army, strengthened the bridges over the southern channel 
which had broken down during the battle of Aspem, and finally he 
determined to bridge over the whole of the northern channel with 
rafts so that his army could manoeuvre as well as on dry land. 
When all preparations had been made the great enterprise was 
carried out, and the Austrians were astounded to find that the 
enormous French army had crossed to the left bank in a single 
night (4 July). For the next two days an obstinate battle was 
fought on the field of Wagram, and it was not till the evening 
of the 6th of July that the superior numbers of the French gave 
them the victory. But the victory was dearly bought, and 
had nothing in common with such decisive successes as those of 
Austerlitz and Jena. The archduke Charles retreated in good 
order to Znalm in Moravia, where an armistice was concluded on 
the 12th. 

The battle of Wagram was followed by a complete change of 
Austrian policy. The championship of German national unity, so 
contrary to the Hapsburg traditions, was given up, and a return was 
made to the old devotion to selfish interests. Before long Stadion 
retired from office, and his plhce was taken by Mettemich, a 
skilful diplomatist, but utterly devoid of enthusiasm, and inspired 
only with hatred of revolutionary doctrines. The archdt^e Charles 
retired into private Hfe, and the command of the army was under- 
taken by a commission presided over by Francis I. in person. 
There was now no obstacle in the way of peace with France, and the 
only question was what terms to arrange. By a sort of tacit imder- 
standing this question was allowed to depend upon the Success or 
failure of the efforts which England was making in the Spanish 
peninsula and in central Europe. 

8 36. In 1802 Wellesley was entrusted with the supreme com- 
mand of the English forces, and w«i|also appointed generalissimo by 
the Portuguese government. His first task was to free Portugal 
from the French, and this was accomplished without difficulty. 
Soult, who had been instructed by Napoleon to plant the French 
banner cm the walls of Lisbon, was forced to evacuate Oporto luid 
to make a disastrous retreat into Spain. Wellesley now advaiii^ 
by the valley of the Tagus upon Madrid, and the Spanish army 
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under Ouesta was ordered to co-operate with him. But the English 
general found his allies very untrustworthy; he was kept without 
information of the French movements, and Ouesta refused to act 
except independently. Soult was able to throw his army between 
Wellesley and the Portuguese frontier and thus to cut off his retreat. 
If the other French commanders had been prudent enough to avoid an 
engagement, the English would have been caught in a trap and must 
have been overwhelmed. Luckily for the invaders, Joseph, acting 
on the advice of Victor, decided to risk a battle at Talavera. The 
Spaniards fled in panic, but the obstinacy of the English soldiers 
gave them a victory (28 July), for which Wellesley was rewarded 
with the title of Viscount Wellington. But the victory was 
practically useless except as securing the army from destruction. 
Wellington could do nothing more for the Spaniards, whose conduct 
he bitterly complained of, and as the line of the Tagus was occupied 
by Soult, he had to retreat through the mountains into Portugal. 
This great expedition, on which the eyes of Europe had be^^ fixed, 
ended in complete failure. 

§ 36. Still more conspicuous was the collapse of another expe- 
dition which had been prepared with great parade by the English 
government. On the 27th of July, 1809, 245 men of war convoyed 
40,000 soldiers to the mouth of the Scheldt to attack Antwerp. 
The command was given to Lord Chatham, the elder brother of 
William Pitt, who proved lamentably incompetent. Valuable time 
was wasted in the capture of Flushing, while the French made 
Antwerp impregnable. The army was decimated by fever in 
the swamps of Walcheren, and at last all but 15,000 men were 
recalled. More ‘ than 2000 of this luckless body had perished 
before the survivors were allowed to return. It was the most 
glaring proof that had yet been given of the incompetence of the 
English government to direct military operations. An army that 
might have interfered with decisive effect in Spain was thrown 
away in an ill-judged enterprise which was hopeless from the 
putset. 

§ 37. This double failure on the part of England settled the nego- 
tiations between France and Austria, and the treaty of Vienna was 
signed on the 14th of October. Salzburg, Berchtesgaden, and the 
district of the Inn were ceded t^ Bavaria. Western Galicia, which 
Austria had acquired in the third partition of Poland, with the city 
of Krakau, was added to the grand duchy of Warsaw. The provinces 
of Trieste, Friuli, Croatia, and other districts between the Adriatic 
and the Save were formed into the « Illyrian Provinces ” imder the 
direct rule of Napoleon himself. Not only did Austria lose 60,000 
square miles of territory and a population of four millions, she was 
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also cut off both from Germany and the Mediterranean. Her 
political importance and her commerce seenaed to be utterly de- 
stroyed. The Tyrolese were rewarded for their devotion to the 
Hapsburgs by being left at the mercy of the conquerors. The 
peasants were compelled by overwhelming forces to submit, and the 
heroic Hofer was carried to Mantua and shot as a rebel. 

So far Napoleon’s power was apparently unshaken by the popular 
risings against him. But he had advanced no nearer to his dearest 
object, the destruction of England. To effect this purpose he had no 
other means than the inclusion of every European country in the 
systematic blockade. It was for this he had attacked Portugal and 
deprived Austria of her ports, and he was now determined to remove 
every obstacle in the way of his designs. In spite of the concordat, 
Pope Pius VII. had never accepted the position of a submissive 
vassal of France. He had refused to acknowledge the kings whom 
Napoleon had placed in Naples, to confirm the French bishops whom 
Napoleon had nominated, or to close his ports against English 
vessels. In 1808 Napoleon had ordered his troops under MioUis to 
occupy Romo, and on the 17th of May, 1809, he issued a decree 
from his camp at Vienna, by which he confiscated the Papal States 
and reduced the Pope to the position of a simple bishop of Rome. 
As Pius VII. refused to submit to this arbitrary act, he was 
imprisoned, first in Grenoble and then jn Savona, where he re- 
mained for the next three years. The courageous pope declined 
all offers of a revenue and a residence in Paris, and Napoleon was 
compelled to organise the Gallican church in practical indepen- 
dence of the papal authority. The Roman states were divided 
into three departments, and received institutions on the French 
model. 

This annexation was followed by others in 1810. Louis Bona- 
parte, king of Holland, had committed the unpardonable crime of 
preferring his subjects’ interests to those of his brother, and had 
tried to mitigate the rigour of the ruinous blockade. In January 
he had to sign a treaty by which he surrendered Zealand and 
admitted French officials to the Dutch custom-houses. Finally, 
unable to endure the humiliations to which he was exposed, he 
resigned his crown altogether (1 July), and Holland was incorpo- 
rated with France. Soon afterv^ds the whole coast of North 
Germany, including Hamburg and most of the old Hanse towns, 
the duchy of Oldenburg, and part of the kingdom of Westphalia, 
was formally annexed by Napoleon in order to effectually close the 
Elbe and the Weser against English commerce. 

§ 38. Napoleon now revived the idea which he had often enter- 
tained before, of allying himself with one of the great ruling families. 

2 B 2 
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A oompliaat senate and a packed ecclesiastical ceundl pronoimeed 
his separation from Josephine Beauhamais, who retired with a 
magnifioent pension, to Malmaison, where she died. As previous 
marriage proposals to the Russian court had not been cordially 
received, Napoleon now turned to Austria. The matter was 
speedily arranged with Metternich^ and in March, 1810, the arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa arrived in France as the emperor’s wife. 
The great importance of the marriage was that it broke the last 
links which bound Russia to France, and thus overthrew the 
alliance of Tilsit Alexander had been exasperated by the addition 
of Western Galicia to the grand-duchy of Warsaw, which he 
regarded as a step towards the restoration of Roland, and therefore 
as a breach of the engagement made at 1'ilsit. The annexation of 
Oldenburg, whose duke was a relative of the Czar, was a distinct 
personal insult. Alexander showed his irritation by formally 
deserting the continental system, which was more ruinous to Russia 
than to almost any other coimtry, and by throwing his poj^ open 
to British commerce (Dec. 1810). From this moment war between 
France and Russia was inevitable, unless Napoleon would resign the 
great object to which he had so long subordinated all other aims. 
But before considering this quarrel it is necessary to trace the course 
of the war in the Spanish peninsula. 

§ 39, Tl%xetreat of Wellington to Portugal after his victory at 
Talavera left Spain at the mercy of the French. In spite of the 
harassing guerilla warfare, in which the Spaniards excelled, they 
succeeded in capturing Granada and Seville, and finally reduced the 
whole of the southern provinces except Cadiz, which now became 
the capital of independent Spain. The treaty of Vienna allowed 
Napoleon to send reinforcements to the peninsula, and if he had 
i^peared in person the war would probably have come to a speedy 
end. But he underrated the military power of England, and pre- 
ferred to leave the task to his marshals, while be occupied himself 
with the annexation of Holland and northern Germany and inces- 
sant squabbles with the imprisoned Pope, The progress of the French 
in Spain was impeded by the jealousy with which the marshals 
regarded each other, and by the want of sympathy between Napoleon 
and bis brother. Joseph wished to restore peace and ord^ to his 
subjects and to rule them as an|pdependent nation, while Napoleon 
was determined to annex the penmsula to his own overgrown empire. 
These disputes went so far that Joseph resigned bis erown, and was 
with great difficulty induced to resume it. Among the 
the fall of the old monarcly, and the consciousness that the nation 
was conducting the war on its own behalf had given a great im- 
pulse to the reforming party, winch had long existed, hut had be en 
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reduced io powerlessness under Charles IV. The central junta at 
Seidlle had promked to summon the Cortes, hut tlmt hod^r was 
suppressed by the French advance before the promke waa^lfilled. 
But at Cadiz, the last bulwsrk of mdependence, the Cortes at last 
came together in 1810 and set to worlt to draw up a new consti- 
tution. The liberals had matters their own way, and the principles 
of the French Constituent Assembly were closely followed in tne 
constitution which was promulgated early in 1812. Supreme legis- 
lative power was placed in the hands of a single national assembly, 
and effective checks were imposed to restrict the executive power 
of the monarchy whenever it should be restored. The freedom of 
the press was established, the old feudal rights of the nobles were 
abolished, tithes were remitted, and the property of the clergy was 
confiscated to, defray the expenses of the war. But the great defect 
of the constitution was that it was the w^ork of one party to iKhich 
circumstances had given a temporary supremacy, and it failed to 
commaold the support of the united nation. The nobles and priests 
were bitterly hostile to the reforms, and the latter class had far more 
influenoe in Spain than they had ever enjoyed in France. More- 
over, the democratic chaiacter of the constitution was not likely to 
commend itself to Wellington, and the liberal leaders viewed with 
mistrust the conservative general to whom they were compelled to 
confide the defence of their country. 

§ 40. In 1810 Napoleon determhied to bring the peninsular war, 
the only one now left on his hands, to a close. He ordered Soult to 
induct the open^ons against Cadiz, while Masa^na undertook the 
more difficult task of driving the English feom Portugal Welli^ton 
had foreseen this attack, and had employed the winter m 
th e imiiffegis hly lines Torres Ve^raa. exteiidii^g frean thsTatnifl tn 
t he sea. His intention was to stand strictly on the defensive and to 
com^tlEe enemy’s retreat by devastating the open country before 
his lines. He made no attempt to defend the great fortress of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, the key of the northern route from Spain to 
Portugal, which was taken by the French on the 11th of July. 
Hie cowardice of the people and the incompetence of the regency in 
Lisbon compelled Wellington to depart from his programme so far 
as to fight a battle at Busaco (29 Sept.). But though he won a 
complete victory he had no idea ci making a permanent stand, and 
hastened to re-occupy his position at Torres Vedras. Massena now 
found himself confronted by the formidable lines of which neither he 
nor Napoleon had suspected the existen^ The devastated country 
cojdd furnish him with no supplies, andhe was compelled to retreat 
after losing 30,000 men on his march. Meanwhile Soult bad 
been ordered to leave Cadiz and remfeme Mass^ He succeeded 
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in capturing Badajoz, which commands the southern pass into 
Portugal; but finding that his colleague had already retreated he 
returned the blockade of Cadiz. 

In March, 1811, the arrival of reinforcements from England enabled 
Wellington to take the offensive, and he drew up plans for a grand 
campaign in Spain. Before leaving Portugal, however, it was 
necessary to secure his communications by taking the great border 
fortresses. Wellington himself undertook operations against 
Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo in the north, while Beresford 
was entrusted with the siege of Badajoz on the southern road. 
Mass4na had by this time rallied his forces and marched against 
Wellington, but was defeated at Puentes d’Onoro (5 May), and as 
the result of the battle Almeida surrendered. But Soult had 
rapidly advanced to the relief of Badajoz, and compelled Beresford 
to fight a great battle at Albuera (16 May). After an obstinate 
and costly struggle the English gained a victory, in spite of the 
errors committed by their commander ; but the success was wholly 
without results. The siege of Badajoz was resumed ; but before 
any real progress had been made, Marmont, who superseded the 
disgraced Mass^na, effected a junction with Soult, and compelled 
the raising of the siege. Wellington could make no head against 
the overwhelming numbers of the combined French armies, and had 
to return to his defensive position in Portugal But Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz remained in French hands, and Marmont went into 
winter quarters in the valley of the Tagus. 

Early in the next year Wellington resumed his enterprise, and 
captured Ciudad Rodrigo (19 Jan., 1812). Hurrying south- 
wards he stormed Badajoz (6 April), just in time to forestall the 
advance of Soult. Having thus secured his base of operations, he 
advanced against Marmont’s army, which he drove before him 
beyond Salamanca. Suddenly the French marshal turned, and by 
a rapid march placed himself between the English and their line of 
retreat to Portugal. Wellington had to return to Salamanca and 
give battle (22 July). Marmont was completely defeated, and so 
severely wounded that he had to resign the command to Olausel, 
who conducted the retreat. Wellington now marched upon 
Madrid, which he entered in triumph (12 August), and Joseph 
retired to Valencia, where he ordered Soult to join him. Thus all 
the French troops were concentrated in the east, and the English 
could not advance without having to face vastly superior numbers. 
An attack upon Burgos was foiled by Clausel, who had retreated 
to that town with Marmont’s army. Wellington realised that 
the time had not yet come for the conquest of Spain, and for the 
third time he evacuated the country to winter at Ciudad Rodrigo. 
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Joseph returned once more to Madrid to enjoy a sovereignty which 
was doomed to speedy.destruction. For in this year Napoleon had 
commenced his famous campaign against Bussia, and the turning- 
point in his career had been reached. 

IV. The Wae op Liberation. 

§ 41. The alliance between Russia and France, which had been 
formed at Tilsit and confirmed at Erfurt, was completely under- 
mined by Napoleon's Austrian marriage, by the annexation of 
Oldenburg, and by Alexander’s desertion of the continental system. 
But the chief grievance to Russia was the apparent intention of 
Napoleon to do something for the Poles. The increase of the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw by the treaty of Vienna was so annoying to 
Alexander that he began to meditate on the possibility of restoring 
Poland himself, and making it a dependent kingdom for the Czar 
in the same way as Napoleon had treated Italy. He even went so 
far as to sound the Poles on the subject ; but he found that they 
had not forgotten the three partitions of their country, and that 
their sympathies were rather with France than with Russia. At 
the same time Napoleon was convinced that until Russia was sub- 
dued his empire was unsafe, and all hopes of avenging himself upon 
England were at an end. All through the year 1811 it was known 
that war was inevitable, but neither power was in a hurry to take 
the initiative. Meanwhile the various powers that retained nominal 
independence had to make up their minds as to the policy they 
would pursue. For no country was the decision harder than for 
Prussia. Neutrality was out of the question, as the Prussian 
territories, lying between the two combatants, must be occupied by 
one or the other. The friends and former colleagues of Stein were 
unanimous for a Russian alliance and a desperate stmggle for 
liberty. But Hardenberg, who had become chancellor in 1810, 
was too prudent to embark in a contest which at the time was 
hopeless. The Czar had not been so consistent in his policy as to 
be a very desirable ally ; and, even with Russian assistance, it was 
certain that the Prussian frontiers could not be defended against 
the French, who had already garrisons in the chief fortresses. 
Hardenberg fully sympathised with the patriots, but he sacrificed 
enthusiasm to prudence, and offered the support of Prussia to 
France. The treaty was arranged on the 24th of February, 1812. 
Frederick William gave the French a free pass^e through his 
territories, and undertook to furnish 20|000 men for service in the 
field, and as many more for garrison duty. In return for this 
Napoleon guaranteed the security of the .Prussian kingdom as it 
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fltoo^} fliwd held out the prospect of .additioxus to it. It was an 
unnatural and hollow alliance, and was understood to be so by the 
Czar. Sfijiarnhorst, Gneisenau, and other friends of Stein resigned 
their posts, and many Prussian officers entered the service of the 
Czar. Austria, actuated by similar motives, adopted the same 
policy, but with less reluctance. After this example had been set 
by the two great powers, none of the lesser states of Germany dared 
to disobey the peremptory orders of Napoleon. But Turkey and 
Sweden, both of them old allies of France, were at this crisis in 
the opposition. The treaty of Tilsit had promised Moldavia and 
Wallachia to Alexander, and in 1809 the Czar had commenced a 
war for the conquest of these provinces. But the Turks made a 
more obstinate resistance than had becm expected, and Napoleon 
now did all in his power to induce them to prolong the war, Alex- 
ander, however, was willing to moderate his demands as the contest 
with France approached, and the treaty of Bucliarest established the 
Pruth as the boundary between Russia and Turkey (28 May, 1812). 
The Swedes were threatened with starvation by Napoleon’s stem 
command to close their ports not only against English, but against 
all German vessels. Bernadotte, who had just been adopted as the 
heir of the childless Charles XIII., determined to throw in his lot 
with his new country, rather than with his old commander. He 
had also hopes of comjiensating Sweden for the loss of Finland by 
wresting Norway from the Danes, and this would never be agreed 
to by France. Accordingly Sweden prepared to support the cause 
of Alexander. 

§ 42. In May Napoleon had completed his preparations, and 
had collected an enormous force of about 400,000 men in eastern 
Germany. With the empress he appeared in Dresden, where the 
vassal princes, including on this occasion the rulers of Austria and 
Prussia, assembled to pay him homage. To assure himself of 4he 
support of the Poles he sent De Pradt, archbishop of Mechlin, as 
ambassador to Warsaw. A diet was assembled, which formed Hself 
into a General Confederation, and decreed the re-establishment of 
the Polish kingdom (26 June). To this act the king of Saxony 
gave his approval; but Napoleon, afraid of irritating Austria, 
merely declared that the old limits ^ Poland could not be restored. 
In spite of this unsatisfactory answer, the Poles displayed the 
greatest enthusiasm for the French cause, and fought with all the 
national gallantry against the hated Russians. On the 23rd of June 
the French crossed the Niemen and commenced the invasion of 
Russian Poland. As long m they marched through Polish territcay 
they found no s^^cial difficulty, as the population was well-disposed ; 
but when they reached Russia proper the difficulties of the task 
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becimie evident. The roads were bad and the transpcvrts broke 
down ; the heidth of the sddierB sixiiered from the eitreme heat 
and the failure of supplies; the ^peasants showed themselves 
fanatically hostile to the Invaders, Napoleon’s plan was to fall 
upon the Hussian troops as speedily as possible, and to inflict a 
crushing disaster. But he was delayed by numberless obstacleg, 
and the delay was fataL Barclay de Tdly, a Livonian, who com- 
manded the main Bussian army of 140^000 men, fell back from hk 
original position at Wilna to join the southern army of 50,000 
under Bagration. But the latter failed to follow his instructions, 
and the junction was only effected at Smolensk, 300 miles from the 
frontier. This retreat, the result of accident rather than of design, 
mA as successful as the most masterly strategy could have been. 
The invaders had lost nearly 100,000 men before they reached 
Smolensk. The Russians were now eager for a battle ; but Barclay, 
who saw how successful his previous movements had been, deter- 
mined to continue his retreat. He allowed the rear of his army to 
engage in an obstinate and indecisive contest; but in the mean- 
time he fired Smolensk, and the next day the Russians had 
disappeared from the field (18 August). Napoleon was aghast at 
tactics of which he had had no previous experiences, but he deter- 
mined to press on to Moscow, in the conviction that the loss of his 
capital would compel Alexander to treat. Meanwhile the Ozar, 
listening to the complaints of the officers against a foreign com- 
mander, replaced Barclay by Kutusow, a native Russian, who was 
willing to gratify the general desire for a pitched b^tle. At 
Borodino the Russians waited for the French in a strong position, 
and a desperate struggle ensued (7 Sept). The losses on both 
sides were enormous and nearly equal,; and Napoleon, Uiough the 
enemy retreated, had gained nothing but the power to march to 
Mos^w. On the 14th of September he ^entered the Russian 
capital, and discovered to his horror that it had been deserted by 
all the native inhabitants. The next day a grand conflagration 
began, and, in spite of all the efforts of the French, three-quarters of 
the city were reduced to ruins. It was known afterwards that the 
governor. Count Rostopcbin, had purposely had the fires kindled 
when the evacuation was determined upon. Even Napoleon wasawej 
by such a reckless sacrifice of prepay; but he remained for five 
fatal weeks in Moscow, in the desperate hope that Alexander would 
give way. At last he had to resign hope, and on the 19th of OcU^iei 
he gave the order for retreat. To avoid starvation he determined to 
take a more soutlierly route than that by%hich be had come. But 
Kutusow had foreseen this intention, and at Jaroslavetz the 
Fsenoh were confronted with the Russian army (24 Oct). A 
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fierce contest ended in a French victory ; but another such battle 
must result in annihilation, and Napoleon was compelled to take 
his old route, on which all supplies had been exhausted. Prom 
this moment the story of the retreat is one long catalogue of 
unimaginable horrors. The Russian winter set in with terrible 
severity, and thousands of the soldiers perished of cold. All 
discipline was given up, and the troops marched in a disorderly 
mass. Kiitusow and his army, marching by a parallel road, cut off 
stragglers and constantly harassed the retreat. Ney, who com- 
manded the French rear-guard, spent his time in constant fighting 
to protect the march, and displayed an unconquerable heroism 
which earned for him the name of “ the bravest of the brave.** If 
Kutusow had chosen, he could easily have annihilated the invaders 
and captured Napoleon, but he preferred to leave tlie task to the 
lower but surer agency of the climate. The crisis of the retreat 
was the crossing of the Beresina (27 Nov.). The Russians 
cannonaded the bridge, and nothing but the brilliant courage of 
the French saved them from total destruction. Soon after this 
Napoleon, irritated by the news that his death had been reported 
in Paris and had led to disorders there, quitted the army and 
hurried to the capital. The command was entrusted to Murat; 
but the soldiers were bitterly irritated at their desertion by the 
emperor, and did not hesitate to compare it to his conduct in Egypt. 
At last, on the 13th of December, a small and shattered remnant 
of the magnificent army that had started six months before, crossed 
the Niemen into Prussian territory. At least 200,000 men had 
perished in the invasion, and nearly as many more were prisoners 
in the hands of the Russians, Murat, who had been king of 
Naples since Joseph’s elevation to the Spanish throne, thought 
Napoleon’s cause ruined, and determined to make terms for him- 
self. He contrived to pass through Germany in disguise, and 
arrived safely in his dominions. The command now devolved 
upon Eugene Beauharnais, who showed an honourable devotion to 
the man who had deserted his mother, and he succeeded in conduct- 
ing the remnant of the grand army into safe quarters at Leipzig. 

§ 43. The ruin of Napoleon’s army made a profound impression 
in Germany, and especially in Prussia, which had suffered more than 
any other country from French aggressions. Now or never was the 
moment for the patriotic party to realise the objects for which they 
had long been working. But the king and ministry hesitated. 
The French army was still on Prussian soil and in possession of 
Prussian fortresses. Deliverance could only be obtained with the 
help of Russia, and the Russians were allies whom it was easy to 
call in but difficult to get rid of. The treaty of Tilsit was not yet 
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forgotten, and Prussia might again have to pay the expenses of a 
reconciliation between France and Russia. On the other hand, if 
Pmssia adhered to its alliance, the French would be saved from 
further disasters, the Russians would not advance beyond the 
Kiemen, and Germany would remain as it stood. In such a case 
could not Prussia expect more from French gratitude than from 
Russian ambition? Moreover, it must not be forgotten that in 
Prussia, as in all the German states, there existed a strong French 
party, men who regarded the Empire as the legitimate successor of 
the Revolution, and who thought the abolition of feudal ideas and 
institutions a sufficient recompense for other sacrifices. The decision 
was one of vast importance both for Germany and for Europe, and 
fortunately it was not left to Frederick William III. General York, 
the commander of the Prussian contingent in French service, took 
upon himself to conclude the Convention of Tauroggen (30 Dec., 
1812), by which his troops deserted the power they had been sent 
to assist and undertook to remain neutral. The king was aghast 
at the compromising act of his general, tried by all means to excuse 
liimself to Napoleon, and went so far as to annul the Convention 
and to dismiss York. But public opinion was strongly in favour 
of the Russian alliance, and the king was soon induced to alter 
his mind. For a moment it was doubtful whether the Russians 
would cross the Niemen and undertake the task of freeing Ger- 
many. The old Russian party, with Kutusow at its head, was 
strongly in favour of standing on the defensive and leaving the 
foreigners to settle their own affairs. Alexander’s hesitation was 
removed by the influence of Stein, who eagerly seized the opportu- 
nity for which he had long waited. Stein was appointed to ad- 
minister East Prussia as the Czar’s official, and in that capacity, 
which aroused the suspicion of many of his former colleagues, he did 
not hesitate to summon a diet at Konigsberg (5 Feb., 1813), which 
decreed a levy in arms of the whole population for a war with 
France. 

Frederick William III. found that his hand had been forced and 
that his only hope lay in obedience to the ix)pular will. At the 
end of January he fled from Berlin to Breslau, and a month after- 
wards he concluded the treaty of Kalisch with the Czar (28 Feb.). 
Russia agreed to furnish 150,000 men, and Prussia was to supply at 
least 80,000. The latter kingdom was to be restored to its old dimen- 
sions before 1806 ; but Alexander -yas careful not to pledge himself to 
the former frontiers. 1’he understanding was that Prussia should 
give up some of the Polish annexations and should be compensated 
vdth German territory. Vigorous measures were now taken to arm 
Prussia for the great stniggle, and Schamhorst was at last enabled 
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to oompleie his military reforms. War was formally declared 
against Pranoe on the 16th of March, and on the n^ct day tlie king 
departed from all the traditions of ^sdan rule by pnbli^iing a 
touching appeal to his subjects. It was answered by an over-* 
whelming burst of enthusiasm ; classes vied with each other in 
making sacrifices for the public welfare, imd in an incredibly short 
space of time the new military organisation was set on foot. A 
patriotic literature was called into being, which can boast the’* 
names of Komer, Biickert, and Arndt. Already Etigi^ne Beau- 
hamais had led his army from Prussian soil, and Berlin had been 
entered in triumph by the Bussian commander Wittgenstein with 
York at his side (11 March). 

§ 44. Meanwhile Napoleon, on his arriral in Paris, had speedily 
restored order and set to work to repair the terrible losses be bad 
suffered. As his dynasty seemed to depend only upon his own life, 
he drew np rules for the administration of the country in case of his 
death. The Empress Maria Louisa was to be regent for his infant 
son, the King of Borne, who had been bom in 1811. Cambacdres, 
his former colleague in the consulship, was to bo First Oouncillor of 
the Begency, and Champagny was to be chief Secretary. Further 
to secure his power he determined to bring his long quarrel with 
the church to a close. Pius VII. was brought from Savona to Fon- 
tainebleau, and there induced to sign a new conoordat (25 au. 
1813). In this he gave way on most of the points in dispute, 
authorised the metropolitan to confirm the bishops whom Napoleon 
had appointed, and practically abdicated his temporal sovereignty 
by agreeing to take up his residence at Avignon and to receive 
the proffered income of two million franos. But Napoleon’s chief 
interest was the formation of a new army. The regular conscription 
of 1813 was collected, and that of 1814 anticipated, the national 
guard had to furnish 100,000 men, and recruits were collected in 
every possible way. To the astonishment of Europe the French 
army was numerically as formidable as ever. The new levies were 
doubtless raw and untrained, but there were sufficient veterans 
left to set them an example, and Napoleon and his marshals were 
unsurpassed in the art of inspiring their troops with -courage and 
inuring them to hardship. But the new army had two fatal defects, 
it was almost without either artillery or cavalry, and these were 
the two arms on which Napoleon had been accustomed to rely. 

§ 45. The allies commenced the “ war of liberation ” by issuing 
from Ealisch an appeal to all Germans to rise in defence of their 
liberty (25 March). But it met with a very scanty response. The 
princes of the Confederation of the Bhine were not yet prepared 
to break their bonds, or to accept any liberty that was not foroed 
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upon them. Tho most powerful' of th«ai, Frederick Augustus of 
Saxony, was so incapable of deciding between bis personal wishes 
and his obligations to Napoleon that he escaped responsibility by 
flying to Prague^ and he had no genend to play the part of York, 
l^e allies were compelled to resort to arms to compel the adhesion 
of the states in whose behalf they were fighting. The only power 
that hastened to join the coalition was Sweden. Bemadotte, who 
practically ruled the country in the name of Charles XIII., was 
determine to effect the annexation of Norway, and in April he 
signed a treaty with Prussia, by which Sweden on this condition 
promised help against France. One result of this treaty was that 
Denmark adhered more closely than ever to Napoleon, who promised 
to guarantee the integrity of her dominions. 

The supreme command of the allied forces was entrusted to 
Kutusow, and under him the chief authority was exercised by 
Wittgenstein and the Prussian cavalry-leader Blucher. The main 
efforts of the allies were directed towards Ssrxony. At Mockem 
Wittgenstein defeated prince Eugdne (5 April), and forced him to 
retire to Magdeburg. By the end of the month Kutusow and 
Blucher arrived, and the combined Bussian and Prussian armies 
occupied Dresden (24 April^ Even this blow failed to induce the 
king of Baxony to declare himself, and by this time Napoleon bad 
arrived with his new army, in which he had absorbed Eugene’s 
troops. At Gross Qdrscben, near the scene of Gustavus Adolphus* 
great battle of Ltitzen, the first great contest was fought (2 May). 
The French were superior in numbers, and Napoleon’s strategy gave 
him the victory. But the allies were neither crushed or dispersed, 
and might have resumed the battle if the Hussians had not pre- 
feried to retreat behind the Elbe and to wait for reinforcements. 
Want of cavalry prevented the French from pursuing the enemy, 
and the march was conducted in perfect order and without loss. 
The unfortunate Frederick Augustus was compelled, on pain of 
deposition, to place his army at the disposal of the emperor and 
to announce his continued adhesion to the Confederation of the 
Bhine. Determined to follow up his first success, Napoleon now 
hastened to cross the Elbe and attacked the allies in the position 
they had assumed at Bautzen (20^ 21 May). Again the Buaaana 
and Prussians displayed conspicuous courage, but again superior 
numbesB and strategy gave the French the victory.. Wittgenstdn 
was now superseded by Barclay de Tolly,, and the allies retreated 
into Silesia. A vigorous advante of the Fr^ich might have 
termmated the campaign, but to everybody’s surprise Napoleon 
(^)ened negotiations and concluded an anmstiee for two months at 
Poischwita (4 June). 
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§ 46. This armistice was afterwards recognised by Napoleon as 
one of the gravest errors he had ever committed. His motive is to 
be found in the threatening attitude of Austria, which had long been 
entreated to join the coalition. Mettemich had no real sympathy 
with the leaders of the war of liberation. He regarded their dreams 
of a united Germany and the projected reforms of Stein as revo- 
lutionary and jacobinical. At the same time he was naturally 
anxious to recover for Austria what had been lost in the treaties of 
Pressburg and Vienna. His diplomacy was marvellously acute and 
well-timed, and circumstances played into his hands. He held back 
from the coalition until the Austrian alliance had becomet im- 
peratively necessary, and he could dictate his own terms. On the 
27th of June he concluded the treaty of Reichenbach, by which 
he undertook the congenial oflSce of mediator, and promised that 
Austria would join the allies in case Napoleon rejected certain 
specified terms that were to be offered to him. These terms were 
wholly different from what had been anticipated in the alliance of 
Kalisch, and were primarily conceived in the interests of Austria. 
France was to cede the Illyrian Provinces to Austria, to dissolve Ihe 
grand-duchy of Warsaw, to evacuate all the provinces which had 
been taken from Austria and Prussia, and to restore the district in 
north Germany which had been aimexed in 1810. Napoleon was 
determined from the first to make no concessions, but, after a stormy 
interview with Mettemich, he accepted the proposal of a congress at 
Prague. The congress was nothing more than a sham. Prussia 
used every effort to avert the possibility of the Austrian proposals 
being accepted, and Napoleon thought only of bringing his Italian 
army into Carniola so as to intimidate the Austrian government 
into remaining neutral. This scheme was based on a complete mis- 
conception, and on the 12th of August Austria declared war against 
France. From this moment the ultimate success of the coalition 
was almost assured, but at the same time it forfeited all hopes of 
carrying out its original programme. 

§ 47. The interval of peace had been employed by both sides in 
military preparations, but in these the allies, being leas exhausted, 
had a great advantage. They were able to put three considerable 
armies in the field and to plan a campaign on the grand scale. In 
Bohemia the chief army, 250,000 strong, was commanded by . the 
Austrian Prince Schwarzenberg. Blucher was at the head of 
100,000 Russians and Prussians, while the northern army in Bran- 
denburg, consisting of the Swedish contingent and 50,000 troops 
of the allies, was led by Bemadotte, the crown-prince of Sweden. 
Great things were expected of the ex-marshal of France, but Ber- 
nadette was not very eager to fight against his own countrymen. 
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and his chief anxiety was to preserve hk Swedish soldiers for a war 
with Denmark. England had concluded subsidy treaties with alL 
the allied powers, and had stipulated for the restoration and increase 
of Hanover. The plan concerted by the allies was that the three 
armies should all converge upon Dresden, avoid separate encoun- 
ters as much as possible, and only strike a great blow when their 
junction had made them irresistible. 

Napoleon had very inferior numbers at his disposal, but he 
determined to surprise the enemy by a succession of rapid attacks. 
Oudinot was despatched against Berlin, but he was met and defeated 
at G^oss Beeren by a portion of Bernadotte’s army \mder Biilow 
(23 Aug.). Napoleon himself started to attack Bliicher in Silesia, 
but his departure encouraged the Bohemian army to advance upon 
Dresden, and this news compelled him to entrust the command to 
Macdonald, and to return by forced marches to the defence of his 
head-quarters. Bliicher now fell upon Macdonald and completely 
crushed him at Katzbach (26 Aug.). Meanwhile Napoleon arrived 
in time to save Dresden, and in a great battle under the walls the 
French were victorious (27 Aug.). Among the slain was Moreau, 
the hero of Hoheulinden, who had been recalled from his exile in 
America on the advice of Bernadotte as a possible rival to Napoleon 
in the favour of the French soldiers. The battle of Dresden was a 
great blow to the allies, but Napoleon was not strong enough to 
complete their defeat by an energetic pursuit. Vandamme, who 
had been sent with 40,000 men to attack the Bohemian army in 
the rear, was surrounded by superior numbers at Kulm, and after 
an obstinate conflict was compelled to capitulate with all his 
soldiers (30 Aug.). To complete the French disasters Ney, who 
had attempted to renew Oudinot’s attack upon Berlin, was utterly 
routed by Biilow at Dennewitz (6 Sept,). 

Napoleon’s scheme of crushing the allies in detachments had failed. 
T’here was now nothing to prevent the junction of the allied forces, 
and from this moment the freedom of Germany was assured. The 
only question now left was what organisation should be given to the 
German states. At Kajisch the idea had been that all the princes 
of the Confederation should be expelled from their thrones, and if 
they were restored it should only be on conditions which should 
establish the unity of Germany. A. central commission, with Stein 
as president, had actually been appointed to administer the territories 
which should be thus confiscated. But the adhesion of Austria to 
the coalition had foiled these schemes, aud Metternich’s conservative 
policy was enabled to prevail. By the treaty of Toplitz (Sept. 9, 
1813), which confirmed the alliance between Bussia, Prussia, and 
Austria, it was decided that all members of the Ehenish Gonfedera- 
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Am should wtnvi #hoir fovivt and shcm^ merely resume their 
^independdui eSSsteace.^ The feet state lib ^afce ad vintage of these 
advantageous terms was Bavaria, which 4iad the constant ally 
of ^apol^n MDce 1806. By the treaty of Maximilian Joseph 
daiced his army at the disposal of the aHies and agreed to surrender 
Tyrol, hut stipulated that he should r^ive ample 'tompensation. 

^ The allies were in no hurry to complete the work they had so 
auspiciously begun, and it was only Blticher’s energy that at last 
induced them to advance. The news that the Silesian a^ny had 
ciHSesed the, Elbe drew !6rapol^n from Dresden, but he was foiled 
in his attempt to force Blticher into a battle, and bad to retire to 
Lapzig. Here he determined to make a stand against the enormous 
forces that were closing round him. After a ntunber of minor but 
important engagements had been decided on the 16th October, 
the great “ battle* of the nations” was fought on the 18th. The 
French held their own through<»it the day, but their losses were ^ 
so great that they had to retreat in the evening, and they could 
not halt until they had crossed the Bhine. In Leipzig was found 
the unlucky king of Saxony, whd was sent as a prisoner to Berlin. 
The French power in Germany, lately so irresistible, was now 
represented only by the ^rrisohs which occupied the chief fortresses 
ftom east to west. Many of these, including Dresden, Danzig, 
Ciistrin, Stettin, and Torgau, were compelled to surrender in the 
next few months ; but several, such as Magdeburg, Hamburg, and . 
Maioz, held out till the conclusion of peace. The Confederation of 
the Khine ceased to exist, and most of its unpatriotic members 
hastened to purchase the continuance of their rule by accepting the 
treaty of Tdplitz. The Only territories which fell to the adminis- 
tration of Stein’s central commission were the kingdom of Saxony 
and the little duchy of Berg, which Napoleon had conferred on his 
infant nephew Louis after Murat’s accession in Naples. Olden- 
burg and Brunswick were occupied by their former rulers. The 
kingdom of Westphalia disappeared on the flight of Jerome, and 
the elector of Hesse returned to Cassel. Outside Germany the 
effects of Napoleon’s fall were equally felt.* Holland was freed by 
General Biilow, and the son of the former Stadtholder was restored 
as Sovereign Prince of the Netherlands with the title of William I. 
Denmark was compelled to accept the treaty of Kiel (Jan. 14, 
1814), by which the French alliance was abandoned, Norway was 
ceded to Sweden, and Heligofand to England. As compensation 
Frederick VI, was to receive Swedish Pomerania and Riigen. Thus 
Bemadotte received the reward of his adroit but not very generous 
conduct, and Sweden, losing the last of the acquisitions of Gustavus 
Adolphns, ceased to have any connection with Germany. * 
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§ 49; Even'after the gibat successes of Leipzig imd Vittoria the 
alligi seem to have doubted their ability to depose Napoleon, and 
'^nnly the very boldest spirits ventured to propose such an enter- 
prise. Invasions of France had rarely been successful in the pi^^, 
and if Napoleon had enjoyed the real affection of his subjects, the 
ma^ch upon Paris would hayeheeu as impossible for Schwaifisenberg 
do it had been for Charles V. or Marlborough. From their camp at 
Frankfort the allied sovereigns offered the usurper terms that after 
subsequent events appear impossible Not only might he keep his 
crowp, but France was to retain the left bank of the Rhine and 
enjoy its natural ftontier.” This proposal, so disgcacpjfui td 
champions of Germany, was undoubtedly due to the pre^nderating 
influence of Austria, but fortunately Napoleon was still too Qimfi- 
d^t to accept it. On his return to Paris he had roughly sup- 
pressed all tokens of the prevailing discontent and had occupied 
himself with wijlnging more cmiscripta from the exhausted people. 
As some of hulgcquisltions must needs be surrendered, he made a 
virtue of necessity by dismissing his two prisoners, VIl and 
Ferdinand of Spain. He felt certain that the allies would not 
enter France imtil the spring, and that by that time he would he 
ready to receive them. But his expectations were not realised. 
Stein arrived in Frankfort and recovered has influence over Alex- 
ander I. By the end of Novemt^r it was decided to wlth|iaw the 
proposals of peace and to cros^ the Rhine. But the Austrians 
were only halMearted in the matter, and it was ndl' till January 
that the two armieiBt ^ SchwarxenWg and Blucher arrived bn 
French soil This winter campai^ rendered it impossible for 
Naj^leon to defend the frontier, and he concen^ted wlmt fmrces he 
could collect in Champagne. Never did he display more desperate 
courage or more brilliant strategy. Again and again he contrived 
^ a a 
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to sepamto the hostile forces and to inflict considerable defeats 
upon them^ but want of troops rendered him unable to follow up 
his successes. Jo some extent these small victories were disad- 
vantageous to him, for they prevented him from accepting the very 
favourable terms which were offered to him by a congress which 
met in February at Ch^tillon. He might have kept the French 
crown with the boundaries of 1792, but he persisted in demanding 
not only the Rhine frontier, but also the Italian kingdom for Eugene 
Beauharnais and establishments for his brothers Joseph and Jerome. 
These demands were so extravagant that the congress was dis- 
solved, and the allies, who had renewed the coalition by the 
treaty of Chaumont (1 March), determined to bring the war to a 
close by advancing upon Paris. Bernadette had now brought his 
army to join the other two, and Napoleon could not venture to 
meet such tremendous forces in the field. As a la^t resource he 
tried to divert the attention of the allies by marching round to 
their rear and attacking their communications. But no attention 
was paid to his movements, and the invaders marched steadily 
upon the capital. Maria Louisa and her son had gone to Blois, and 
the defence was entrusted to Jose{)h Bonaparte, who was now 
commander of the national guard, and Marmont. On the 30th 
of March, Bliicher stormed the heights of Montmartre, and on the 
next day Marmont capitulated. The allied sovereigns made a 
solemn entry into Paris, and were welcomed with acclamations by a 
mob which had learned by experience to side with the strongest. 

Napoleon arrived at Fontainebleau the day after hearing of this 
crowning misfortune which made further resistance hopeless. His 
marshals called upon him to abdicate, and he was obliged to send a 
letter to the allies in which he offered to resign his crown to his son. 
But the offer was refused, and on the 11th of April the terms of the 
oargain were finally settlea. Napoleon abdicated unconditionally, 
and was allowed to rule as sovereign in the island of Elba, to retain 
the title of emperor, and to receive an income of two million francs. 
Just at this moment the last struggle upon French soil was bein<y 
fought. After crossing the Pyrenees Wellington had pursued Soult 
from point to point, and finally defeated him at Toulouse (10 April). 
On the 4th of May Napoleon landed from an English frigate at 
Elba. His first wife, Josephine, did not long survive his downfall, 
as she died on the 29th of May. Eugene Beauharnais had to 
resign his hopes of the Italian kingdom and to content himself with 
the principality of Eichstadt in Bavaria. 

§ 50. The occupation of Paris had placed France at the disposal 
of the allies, but as yet they had determined on nothing but the 
deposition of Na|)ol6on. The infant king of Rome had the advan- 
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tage of being the grandson of the Emperor of Austria, and the Czar 
was determined not to impose any ruler upon the French people 
against their will. If there had been any real enthusiasm for the 
Napoleonic dynasty it would have been 'ullowed to continue. But 
the Frencli had witnessed too many constitutional changes to have 
any prejudices as to the manner of their rule, and witnessed a 
foreign occupation as complacently as the establishment of the 
Directory or the Consulate. The only party which had any vigour 
at all was the royalists, and it was soon agreed that the ^urbons 
should be restored. The management of affairs during the interim 
was undertaken by the skilful hands of Talleyrand, who had always 
been a royalist at heart. At his dictation the Senate appointed a 
provision^ government and drew up a constitution. Soon after- 
wards the count of Artois arrived in Paris with the title of 
Lieutenant of the kingdom. He concluded a military convention 
with the allies, by which the French garrisons were to evacuate the 
fifty-three fortresses which they still held in foreign countries 
(23 April). On the 29th of April the count of Provence, now 
Louis XVIII., who had been living during his exile at Hartwell in 
Buckinghamshire, made a formal entry into the city which he had 
quitted in 1792. He had enjoyed the reputation of a cultivated 
and moderate man in contrast with his hot-headed younger brother, 
but he was really imbued with all the old traditions of his family. 
He refused to accept the constitution which the Senate had drawn 
up, and insisted on the restoration of the absolute monarchy. It 
was only the firmness of Alexander I. that compelled him to make 
concessions, but he was determined that the liberty of his subjects 
should be regarded as a voluntary grant from the crown and not 
as a compact. On the 30th of May he concluded the treaty of 
Paris with the allied sovereigns. France was allowed to retain 
the frontiers of 1792, so that the annexation of Avignon and the 
Venaissin was confirmed, and to them was added several districts of 
Germany and Savoy, amounting to about a hundred square miles, 
and containing more than a million inhabitants. Almost all the 
colonies which England had seized were restored, expcet Mauritius, 
Tobago, and St. Lucia, and most of the stolen works of art wer, 
allowed to remain. No indemnity was demanded, and the allies 
undertook to evacuate French territory at once. Few conquered 
countries have ever been treated so leniently, especiaily when one 
considers the provocation that had been given. Holland was 
restored to the House of Orange, and it was arranged that its 
territory should he increased. The navigation of the Khine was 
declared to be free. Most of the Dutch colonies were given back 
but England retained the Cape of Good Hope, Demerara, and 

2 s 2 
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Easequibo^r Bwitzarland was to be independent. The German 
states were to continue subject to the ruling sovereigns^ but were 
to be united into a federation. Italy, with the exception of the 
portion to be restored to Austria, was to consist of independent 
states. All questions still unsettled were to be referred to a general 
Congress which was summoned to meet at Vienna within two 
months. At the instance of England a clause was inserted pro- 
viding that the powers should make joint efforts for the suppression 
of the slave-tra^ Private agreements between the allies settled 
that the addition to Holland should consist of Belgium; that 
Austria should receive in Italy the Venetian provinces and 
Lombardy as far as the Ticino ; that Genoa should be given to the 
king of Sardinia ; and that the four militant powers should reserve 
to themselves all questions about the redistribution of Germany, 
Italy, and Poland. 

On the 2nd of June Louis XVIIL published the Charter of the 
French constitution, a draft of which had been submitted to the 
allies before the conclusion of the treaty. Two legislative chambers 
were to be appointed, the one of peers nominated by the crown, the 
other of deputies chosen by the people. A depu^ must be over 
forty years old and pay a thousand francs in direct taxes ; an elector 
must be over thirty and pay three hundred francs. The chamber 
of deputies had the right of granting taxes and supervising expen^ 
diture. The king reserved to himself the right of initiating laws ; 
ministers were to be responsible ; the peers were to be free ; and all 
citizens were declared eligible to office. The old nobles recovered 
their titles, and the new nobles were confirmed in their rank. The 
Homan Catholic religion was declared to be that of the state, but 
all other beliefs were to be tolerated. The Charter was signed by 
Louis XVIIL as given “ in the 19th year of his reign.” 

V. The Congbess of Vienna and the Hundred Days. 

§ 51. The Congress of Vienna was the greatest European as^ 
sembly that had met since the Council of Constance. Every 
country except Turkey was represented. Besid£'*^lhe "rulers of 
Russia, Aust^ and Prussia, the kings of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
and Denmark, with a number of lesser Carman princes, were 
present in person. But the most important members were the 
ministers of the great states : Mettemich for Austria ; Hardenberg 
for Prussia ; Castlereagb, and afterwards Wellington, for England ; 
Nesselrode for Russia; and Talleyrand for France A secret article 
of the Peace of Paris had reserved the most Sur^g questions for 
the seiwale decinon of Austria, Russia^ Prussia^ a^ England. 
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But this amuQgemsDt wbb aveiit^mmii hy the audacions and 
masterly Intrigues of TaU^rand, who, at first barely tolerated, 
gradually managed to share with Metiteiiiich the chief infixience in 
the deliberations. The first feW weeks were spent in IsstiTrties, 
and it was not till the Ist of Novonber that business was eom- 
menoed. Bven then the formal sittings of the Oanginss were of 
slight importance, as the real decisions were arrived at in private 
colloquies between the chief ambassadors. The Congress marks 
the formal triumph ci the reaction against the principles of the 
Revolution, but its proceedings were ebaraeterised by a disregard of 
popular rights, of diffemices of race and religion, and of historical 
tradition, worthy of Napoleon in his -most absolute days. Europe 
was treated as if it were a blank map which might \ye divid^ 
simply into arbitrary districts of so many square miles and so 
many inhabitants. 

The most critical questions that required settlement were coq« 
nected with the fiite of Saxony and Poland. Alexander I. had sot 
his heart on obtaining the grand-duchy of Warsaw, and Prussia 
demanded as compensation for its loss in the east the whole of 
Saxony. But Austria was firmly opposed to such an aggrandise- 
ment of its old rival, and was supported on this point by Eng- 
land and France. Bavaria and most of the lesser German states 
were actuated by bitter jealousy against Prussia. Hardenberg lost 
ground by foolishly supporting Austria in opposition to Russia in 
the Polish question, and trusting to the gratitude of Metterniob. 
So high did feeling run that at one time them seemed a prospect of 
a new European war, and a formal alliance was concluded between 
Austria, England, and France. Ultimately, however, the matter 
was peacefully settled. Saxony was divided into two parts, the one 
including Dresden and Leipzig was restored to Frederick Augustus 
the other was ceded to Prussia. As further compensation Prussia 
obtsuned Posen with the town of Thom in the east, and in the west 
all that had been lost by the treaty of Tilsit, the duchies of Julich 
and Berg, the old electoral territories of Cologne and Trier with the 
city of Aachen, and parts of Luxemburg and Limburg. Russia 
received the whole of the grand-duchy of Warsaw except Pusen and 
Thexm^ and Al^umder foliilled his promises to the Poles by granrintg 
them a hberidconstitutkin. 

It is impossible to do more tbsB suBunaiise the other decisions of 
the Ckxngress. Swedish Pomerania bad been ceded by the tiaaty ^ 
ii^l to Denmark, but had Icmg be^ coveted by Prussia. The 
Danish claims were bought gH mth two mUliim tbalets and the duchy 
of Lauenburg, but Hanover bad to be .compensated for the latter hy 
the oession of the devotedly loyal province of Eoat Friesland, one cf 
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the acquisitions of Frederick the Great. Hanover, which now assumed 
the rank of a kingdom without opposition, was also aggrandised by 
the acquisition of Hildesheim, Gk)slar, and other small districts. 
Austria was naturally one of the great gainers by the Congress. 
Eastern Galicia was restored by Russia, and the Tyrol, Salzburg, 
and the Inn district by Bavaria. As compensation for the Nether- 
lands, Venetia and Lombardy became Austrian provinces. Bavaria, 
in return for its losses in the east, received Wurzburg, Aschaflfen- 
burg, and its former possessions in the P-alatinate. Long discussions 
took place about the constitution to be given to Germany, and here 
the hopes of the national party were doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment. Mettemich vrould hear nothing of the proposed revival of the 
mediaeval Empire, and Prussia was not yet strong enough to assume 
an imperial position in opposition to Austria. Finally a Confede- 
ration was formed which secured the semblance of unity, but gave 
almost complete independence to the separate states. The members 
numbered thirty-eight, and included the four remaining free cities, 
Frankfort, Hamburg, Liibeck, and Bremen, and the kings of 
Denmark and the Netherlands. The diet was to meet at Frankfort 
under the presidency of Austria, but in matters concerning religion 
or the rights of members the decision of a majority was not to be 
binding. I'he Confederation was as weak and disunited as the old 
Empire and had none of its traditions or prestige. 

In Italy the same process of restoration and subdivision was car- 
ried out. Victor Emmanuel I. recovered his kingdom of Sardinia, 
with the addition of Gtenoa as compensation for the portion of Savoy 
which France retained. Modena was given to a Hapsburg prince, 
Francis IV., son of the archduke Ferdinand, and Beatrice the 
heiress of the house of Este. Tuscany was restored to Ferdinand III., 
a brother of the Austrian Emperor. Charles Louis, son of the 
Bourbon king of Etruria, was compensated with Lucca and a 
promise of the succession in the duchy of Parma, which was for the 
lime given to Napoleon’s wife, Maria Louisa. Pius VII. had already 
returned to Rome, and the Papal States now recovered their old 
extent. But Pius refused at first to accept these terms because ho 
was deprived of Avignon and the Venaissin, and because Austrian 
garrisons were in occupation of Feirara and Comacchio. Naples 
\\ as left for a time in the hands of Joachim Murat, as a reward for 
his desertion of Napoleon after the battle of Leipzig. Switzerland 
was declared independent and neutral, but its federal unity was 
loosened by a new constitution (Aug., 1815). The numbef of 
cantons were raised to twenty-two by the addition of Geneva, Wallis 
(Valais), and Neufchktel, the last under Prussian suzerainty. The 
position of capital was to be enjoyed in rotation by Berne, Zurich, 
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and Lucerne. The kingdom of the Netherlands was formed for the 
house of Orange by the union of Holland and Belgium and the 
addition of Luxemburg, which made the king a member of the 
German Confederation. The professed object of this artihcial union 
of Catholics and Protestants was the erection of a strong bulwark 
against French aggressions. 

§ 62. The delilDerations at Vienna had been hurried on by the 
news that Napoleon had suddenly quitted Elba and had landed at 
Cannes (1 March, 1815).. The allies had already recognised the 
folly of placing an adventurous and reckless man midway between 
two kingdoms, both of which had once belonged to him and which 
were still unsettled. In France the Bourbons failed to make them- 
selves popular, and it was difficult for Frenchmen not to contrast 
the humiliation of receiving a dynasty at foreign dictation with the 
recent glories of the empire. The prevalent discontent, of which 
intelligence was despatched to Elba, coupled with the news of dis- 
putes among the allies, encouraged Napoleon to make a last effort 
to regain his power. For the moment everything seemed to favour 
him. The audacity and suddenness of his movement dazzled and 
attracted the people. In his proclamations he undertook to give 
up all thought of aggression and to grant a liberal constitution. All 
the towns hastened to open their gates to him. His old comrades, 
Soult, Mass^na, and Augereau, espoused his cause, and even Ney, 
who had completely gone over to the Bourbons, was gained by a few 
words from his old commander. Louis XVllI. was speedily con- 
vinced that resistance was impossible and fled to Ghent. On the 
30th of March Napoleon entered the Tuileries, and at once 
appointed a ministry which included Fouch^, Carnot, Maret, Gam- 
bacdres, etc. In a formal announcement of liis return to the allies 
he offered to accept the treaty of Paris. 

§ 53. The news of Napoleon’s success decided the action of Murat, 
who was discontented with his treatment by the allies. He had 
made terms with Austria at the beginning of 1814, in the hope of 
obtaining all Italy south of the Po as a kingdom for himself. That 
hope had been destroyed by the restoration of Pius VII. and of 
the rulers of Tuscany and Modena, and he felt that Naples would 
not long be left to him. By secret negotiations he had reconciled 
himself with Napoleon at Elba, and he now determined openly to 
espouse the cause of his brother-in-law. He issued a manifesto 
calling upon the Italians to rise on behalf of their freedom and 
unity, and led his Neapolitan troops into the Papal States. Austria 
gladly welcomed the breach of a treaty which had become a serious 
obstacle to her policy. Murat’s early successes were speedily 
reversed when the Austrian armies h^ time to unite. He was 
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^{eaAed in atwo days’ battle at Toleatmo (May ^ 8), and, return- 
ing to Kaples, he embarked with a few of hu immediate jfoUoweni for 
the south of France. Two days later the Austrian troops entered 
Kai^les and restored Ferdinand IT., who now assumed the title of 

Ferdinand I. of the Two Sicilies.” • 

§ 54. Meanwhile the allies had refused to listen to Napoleon’s 
]iropoeate and had declared him the public enemy of Europe. 
Steps were at once taken to prepare for war, and the English and 
Prussian armies were assembled in Belgium under Wellington and 
Blucher respectively. Napoleon on his side was eager to strike the 
first blow and if possible to divide the two armies so as to defeat 
them separately. He succeeded in thrusting himself between the 
English and Prussians, but they were so near together that he had 
to fight a double battle on the 16th of June. At Ligny the 
Prussians, after an obstinate straggle, wore compelled to retreat. 
But at Quatre Bras Wellington’s mixed army of English, Belgians, 
and Hanoverians, made a successful resistance to the attadcs of 
Ney. Still, on the whole, the French had a distinct advantage, and 
a rapid and energetic movement might have given them a great 
victory. But Napoleon seemed to have lost some of his old vigour 
and resolution. The 17th of June was wasted on a review, and he 
miscalculated both the losses of the Prussians and their line of 
retreat. Thinking that they were utterly routed, he detached 30,000 
men under Grouchy to pursue them in the direction of Li^ge. But 
Bliicber, with Gneisenau to help him, had already rallied his troops 
and retired northwards to Wavre, whence it was possible for him to 
advance to Wellington’s assistance. On the 16th of June the great 
battle of Waterloo, or of La Belle Alliance, as the Prussians prefer 
to call it, was fought. Through the whole day the obstinate courage 
of the English held their position against the desperate assaults 
of the French. At last the battle was decided by the arrival of the 
Prussians, which had been wholly unforeseen by Napoleon. Hk 
line had to be weakened to oppose them, and the English were thus 
enabled to assume the aggressive. By the combined exertions of 
the allies the French army was driven from the field, and the Prus- 
sian pursuit completed the rout. Napoleon had fied when he saw 
that all was hopeless, and on the evening of the 20th of June he 
returned to Paris. The steady advance of the allies and the obvious 
disiuclinatiou of the citizens to suffer in his personal cause proved 
to Napoleon that he could not struggle with destiny. For :the 
second time he abdicated in favour of his son, appointed a commis- 
sion to govern France, and endeavoured to escape from Bodifort to 
America. But the port was blockaded by the fibiglkh fleet, .andiie 
embarked on the BeUerophon, throwing himself u|K>n the generosity 
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of a country that had navor Tefosed to dndter .the imfortunate. 
But with the allies policy prevailed over sentiment, and on his ani- 
val at Plymouth Bapol^n learned that he bad been oendemned 
to imprisonment in the island of Bt. Helena. These be lived, sur- 
rounded by a few faithful foilowors, for six gloomy years, until his 
death on the 5th of May, 1821. 

§ 55. Murat’s fate was soon decided. Napoleon had disapproved 
of his rash movement, and had forbidden him to quit the south of 
France. On the news of Waterloo he determined to retnm to his 
former kingdom and to raise an insurrection against the Bourbon 
king. In October he landed on the coast of Calabria, but the popu- 
lation refused to rise on his behalf. Before he could effect his escape 
he was captured, tried and condemned by a military commission, 
and shot (15.0c^«, 1815). His rapid rise from an ignoble origin 
and his tragic fate have given Murat a reputation in history which 
he hardly deserves. 

§ 56. Long before this Wellington and Bltlcher had appeared 
before Paris, and, after an attempted resistance on the part of Bavoust, 
the city capitulated on the 3rd of July. The Prussian general was 
e^er to despoil the French, and expressed in a letter to his king the 
hope ‘Hhat the diplomatists would not be allowed a second time to 
lose what the soldiers had won with their blood.” Wellington had 
had great difficulty in preventing his colleague from blowing up the 
bridge of Jena over the Seine. Again the allies had France at their 
disposal. But practically the matter had been settled by the in- 
trigues of FouchA ^ho was president of the provisional government. 
He convinced Louis XVIII. that ‘moderation was necessary in his 
own interests, he gained over Wellington, always attached to the 
cause of legitimacy, and he contrived to secure the tranquillity of 
Paris. On the 8th of J uly Louis XVIIL returned, and the allied* sove- 
reigns, when they hurried to Paris to settle affairs, were surprised 
to find that one part of the problem was already solved. I'alleyrand 
and Fouchd were both appointed ministers, and their ability was 
conspicuously displayed at this crisis. A Congress was formed at 
Paris to arrange a final peace, and this time Prussia pressed very 
earnestly that France should be rendered powerless for the future. 
But Alexander I. was inclined to treat the conquered country gene- 
rously, and the French ministers found means to work upon his 
susceptible nature. England and Austria took the same view, and 
ultimately the second Peace of Paris was concluded on the 2(Hh of 
November. France had to pay an indemnity of 700,000,000 francs, 
and to maintain for five years an allied army of 150,000 men in the 
chief northern fortresses. The frontier of France was cm the whole 
the same as had been settled the year before, but several small die- 
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tvicts were given to Belgium and Prussia, and the king of Sardinia 
recovered the ceded portion of Savoy. Still France was larger than 
before the Revolution, as the Venaissin was twice the size of these 
last districts. Most of the works of art which Napoleon had col- 
lected had already been returned to their original homes. 

I'he territorial changes that followed the downfall of the Napo- 
leonic empire were too artificial to be permanent. The formation 
of national unity in Germany and Italy was delayed, but not pre- 
vented. In Italy, Napoleon’s rule, worthless as it was in itself, 
had created a passion for unity and a feeling of enmity against the 
Hapsburgs and other dynasties which stood in its way, and these 
feelings were destined to ripen. In Germany, Prussia had made 
great, if unconscious, strides towards a national headship. By giv- 
ing up her Slavonic provinces in the east and obtaining compensa- 
tion in the west she had become a purely German power. By the 
acquisition of the Rhenish provinces she had become the champion 
of Germany against France. All that was needed to complete the 
work was the exclusion of Austria, as a really Slavonic power, from 
German affairs, and a new war with France. These conditions 
realised, Germany was to commence a new era in its history under 
Prussian guidance. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

EUEOPE AFTER THE GREAT WAIR. 

Western Europe and the Holy Alliance. — § 1. Formation of the 
Holy Alliance. § 2. Reaction in Germany. § 3. France under Louis 
XVIII. § 4. Revolution in Spain. § 5. Revolutions in Portugal and 
Brazil. § 6. Italian governments after 1815. § 7. Revolution in 

Naples and Sicily. § 8. Congresses of Troppau and Laybach ; suppression 
of the» Neapolitan constitution. § 9. Rising in Piedmont suppressed. 
§ 10. Congress of Verona ; suppression of the constitutions in Spain and 
Portugal. II. Eastern Europe and the Independence op Greece. 
— §11. Condition of Turkey at the beginning of the 19th century. 
§ 12. Greek rising in 1821 ; rivalry of the chiefs ; Congress of Verona ; 
first four years of the war. § 13. Egyptian troops in Greece ; fall 
of Missoionghi and Athens. § 14. Accession of Nicolas of Russia; 
change of policy; Convention with England. §15, Destruction of 
the Janissaries ; Convention of Ackermann. § 16. Treaty of London ; 
battle of Navarino. § 17. Russo-Turkish war, 1828-9 ; treaty of 
Adrianople. § 18. Establishment of the Greek kingdom. III. France 
UNDER Charles X. and the Revolution op 1830. — § 19. Accession 
of Charles X. ; reactionary government in France ; fall of Vill^le. 
§ 20. Fall of Martignac ; the Polignac ministry ; strength of the 
opposition; Ordinances of July. §21, The July Revolution. §22. 
Flight of Charles X. and accession of Louis Philippe. IV. Liberal 
Movements in Europe. — § 23 . Results of the July Revolution. 
§ 24. Causes of discontent in Belgium ; rising in Brussels. § 25. 
European intervention ; the Conference of London ; election of Leopold 
of Coburg ; the Dutch resort to arms ; the 24 Articles ; acknowledg- 
ment of Belgian independence, § 26, Revolution in Poland; disunion 
among the Poles; Russian attack upon Warsaw; suppression of the 
revolt. § 27. Constitutional movements in Germany ; reaction ; con- 
ference of ministers at Vienna. § 28. Liberal movement in Switzei'^ 
land. § 29. Risings in Modena, the Papal States, and Parma ; inter- 
vention of Austria ; French occupation of Ancona. § 30. Usurpation 
of Dom Miguel in Portugal ; arrival of Pedro I. from Brazil ; the 
Quadruple Alliance ; Maria da Gloria obtains the crown. V. The 
Reign of Louis Philippe. — § 31. Difficulties of the Orleanist monar- 
chy ; the restricted franchise; industrial discontent; socialist theories; 
foreign politics. § 32. Ministerial changes ; insurrections; the duchess 
of Berri ; Fieschi’s attempt to assassinate the king ; the laws of Sep- 
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^6 cM^DEBM SOBOPE. 

I. Western Europe and the Holy Alliance. 

§ 1. England had done more than any other country to crush the 
power of Najx)leon, but in the eyes of Europe it was Bussia that had 
contributed most to his final overthrow. The story of the French 
invasion and of the burning of Moscow had fascinated men’s minds 
and given them a profound impression of the invincible strength of 
the great eastern empire. Alexander I. found himself the greatest 
of living sovereigns and elevated to a kind of European dictator- 
ship. He became impressed with the idea that he had a divine mis- 
sion to restore peace and order to the world, and his enthusiastic 
temperament gave way to the impulses of religious superstition. 
He fell under the influence of the Baroness Krudener, a native 
of fiiga, with whom he spent several hours of each day jn prayer 
and consultation. At her instigation he drew up the plan of the 
famous H(% Alliance, to which he obtained the assent of the 
rulers of Austria and Prussia on the 26th of September, 1815. The 
three monarchs solemnly announced their intention of regulating 
their foreign and domestic policy by the precepts of Christianity, 
and declared that they would rule justly, promote brotherly love 
among their subjects, and do all in their power to maintain peace. 
All princes, except the Pope and the Sultan^ were invited to join 
the alliance, which was to introduce a new era into Europe, and to 
prevent the recuiTcnce of such convulsions as that which had 
lately been experienced. 

The motives which were expressed in the preamble were sincere 
at the moment, but they were the outcome of an unpractical enthu- 
siasm that was entirely out of date. Th^ objects of the Holy Alliance 
were necessarily modified by circumstances. The Revolution had 
been apparently suppressed, but its principles survived, and to some 
extent they bad been adopted by the conquerors. The French 
empire had fallen before the power of the peoples, who demanded a 
share in the government as a reward for their dangers and exertions. 
The old system of personal and irresponsible rule seemed to be an 
anachronism, and was regarded as such even by the Russian Czar. 
Alexander I. promised a constitution to the vassal kingdom of 
Poland which the .treaty of Vieima had subjected to him. Frederick 
William IIL had made a similar promise to Prussia. More conspi- 
cuous still, the allies had not only permitted, but had almost com- 
pelled, Louis XVIII. to give a charter to France. It seemed likely 
that before long every country in Europe would receive a constitu- 
tion on the model of that of En^and, and tbA,t the people .would be 
allowed a voice in the control of taxation and eXipenditure. But 
these liberal prindples of Alexander and his colleagues were aooom- 
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paniedwith important ceservations. All l^ese constitutional prl- 
vile^ were to be free grants ih)m the sovereigOt any attempt 
on the part of the people to enforce concessions was regarded as 
Jacobinism^ and any tendency in that direction must be suppressed 
as endangering the tranquillity of Europe. It was obvious horn 
the first that this presupposed an amount of cont^tment among 
the subject populatimis that did not exist The arrangements of 
the treaty of Yienna had been in the highest degree artificial, 
and they could not be maintained' without the employment of 
force. Before long the Holy Alliance abandoned its high sound- 
ing professions and; became simply a league of sovereigns against the 
people — a kind of European police to put down all liberal move- 
ments. As such as it was joined by most of the European powers 
except England, which was necessarily in sympathy with the 
constitutional* aspirations on the continent, and could not honour- 
ably withhold from others the blessings which she enjoyed herself. 
But her refusal in the first instance was duo rather to accident than 
to principle. The Alliance was a personal league of princes, it was 
simply signed Francis, Frederick William, Alexander^? Engliah 
traditions made it impossible for the Prince Regent to accept a treaty 
except through the intervention of a responsible minister. But 
Castlereagh, who was foreign secretary at this time, was on the 
whole in sympathy with the reactionary policy of the great powers, 
and for some years England continued in cordial relations with her 
continental allies. 

§ 2. It was in Germany that the force of the reaction first dis- 
played itself. In Austria the old absolute government had not 
been shaken by the revolution, and was continued without opposi- 
tion. The Viennese were too careless and pleasure-loving to d^ire 
liberties which involved labour, and the real danger to Austria, the 
national aspirations of the Bohemians and Hungarians, had not yet 
arisen. Francis I. was a cautious and not unpopular sovereign, 
and Metternich, an amiable rowe, thought only of suppressing dis- 
order during his own generation. Aptes nom U dUuge was his 
favourite sentiment. The finances were so culpably mismanaged 
that the debt continued to increase in time of peace, and the state fell 
under the control of Jewish money-lenders, lu Prussia the ardent 
hopes that had been roused by the war of liberation were doomed 
to bitter disappointment. Frederick William HI., weU-meaning but 
weak, submissively followed the lead of Russia, and sought only to 
secure quiet to his exhausted country. Hardenberg, who remained 
chief minister till his death, broke off his connection with the 
reforming party and adopted the royri system. The promised con- 
stitution was withheld, and expressions of discontent were carefully 
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suppressed. At the same time the administration was honest and 
efficient, which helped to prevent any outbreak. But Prussia lost the 
chance of assuming the leadership of Germany, and the lesser states, 
who were jealous of her influence, adopted a more liberal attitude 
as the reaction gained ground in Berlin. In Wurtemberg, Bavaria, 
Baden, Hanover, Brunswick, and other provinces, the rulers granted 
constitutions on the model of the French Charter. But care was 
taken not to allow popular privilege to encroach upon prerogative, 
and the machinery of the Confederation was employed to suppress 
the slightest tendency towards liberal opinions. In 1817 a sensation 
was created by a grand meeting of Geiman students at the Wart- 
burg to celebrate the anniversary of the Reformation. Real alarm 
was professed two years later when Kotzebue, the dramatist, was 
assassinated by a student named Sand. The motive for the act 
was that Kotzebue was in correspondence with Alexander I., and 
was supposed to have warned him against the liberal spirit in 
the German universities. Metternich took advantage of this occur- 
rence to hold a conference of ministers at Carlsbad, where it was 
decided to take active measures. The press was subjected to a 
rigorous censorship, the control of the universities was transferred 
to officials appointed by the government, and a commission was 
established at Mainz to examine into the supposed conspiracy and 
to punish the guilty. Metternich wished to utilise the opportu- 
nity to suppress the constitutions of the lesser states, but in this 
he was foiled. The rulers of these states wished to be popular with 
their subjects in order to strengthen themselves against Austria 
and Prussia, and they were supported by the Czar, who was anxious 
to keep a hold on Germany. The commission at Mainz continued 
in activity for some years, but no real conspiracy existed, and the 
only result of its labours was the removal of a number of liberal 
professors from their chairs. 

§ 3. Few princes have ever been placed in a more difiBcuit posi- 
tion than that of Louis XVIII. after his second restoration in 1815. 
It is true that any open opposition was impossible as long as the 
allied troops remained in occupation of French soil ; but the very 
fact that he owed his crown to foreign intervention was one of the 
great causes of his insecurity. Under these circumstances he took 
the wisest course open to him and determined to conciliate the 
people by a punctilious observance of his engagements and by 
avoiding a revengeful and reactionary policy. But he found him- 
self confronted by vehement opposition from his own family and 
his immediate followers. A royalist reaction had set in like that 
of 1660 in England. In the southern provinces the people rose 
and massacred the Bonapartists. In Paris the emigrant nobles 
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demanded the restoration of the old rdginfe and the pimishment 
of all who were connected with the recent revolution. At the head 
of this extreme party was the king’s brother, the Count of Artois, 
whose position was the more important as he was heir-apparent to 
the throne. His residence in the Tuileries, the Pavilion Marsan, 
became the headquarters of the Ultras, and he went so far as to 
urge the revocation of the Charter. Louis XVIII. was determined 
not to yield to the solicitations of this party, or to adopt a policy 
which must inevitably lead to a new revolution as soon as the 
first force of the reaction was spent. But certain concessions had 
to be made, especially as the majority in the newly elected cham- 
bers was vehemently royalist. Talleyrand and Pouchd were 
dismissed from the ministry, and their places taken by the due de 
Bichelieu, who had won an honourable reputation in the Bussian 
service as the founder and governor of Odessa, and M. Decazes. 
Ney and several others who had betrayed the monarchy on 
Napoleon’s return were tried and executed. Three laws were 
proposed and carried, to put down seditious cries, to authorise 
extraordinary arrests by the government, and to create special 
military courts for the summary trial of political crimes without 
the intervention of a jury. But here the government determined 
to stop, and when the majority of the chambers demanded more 
extreme measures and clamoured against the granting of an amnesty 
to traitors, Louis dissolved them. On the 5th of September, 1816, 
he issued an edict on his own authority, which made important 
changes in the system of representation. The number of deputies 
was reduced from 394: to 260, and the franchise, as settled by the 
Charter, was secured to all who paid 300 francs in direct taxes. 
The measure was a coup d'etat in the liberal interest, and it was 
for the moment completely successful. The moderate party was in 
a majority in the new chamber of deputies, and the danger from the 
royalists was averted. But the change involved serious dangers in 
the future. A fifth of the chamber had to be renewed every year, 
and it was almost certain that the new elections would be more and 
more liberal in their character. Neither the king nor Bichelieu 
were prepared to free themselves from the i)arty of reaction in order 
to fall into the hands of the radicals. 

But at first this danger was overlooked, the ministry and the 
legislature were in accord with each other, and a good opportunity 
seemed to present itself for freeing France from the expensive 
humiliation of its foreign garrison. In 1817 a part of the allied 
troops was recalled, and the moderation of Alexander I., who wished 
France to be strong enough to balance the other western powers, 
obtained a diminution of the indemnity which was to be paid before 
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* Ihe «eeupati<ui; altogeClier ceased. In September, 1818, a great 
Ooipnss of priaces and ministers met at Aix-la-Chapelle. Here it 
was agreed that the occapation of French territory e^uid entirely 
oease by the 30th of November, five years before the Stipulated date; 
Next to the Czar the chief advocate of this generous aot was the 
duke of Wellington, who had won universal lespeot as commander 
of the allied army. At the same time France was admitted to 
a share with the other ^esA powers in regulating the affairs oi 
Europe. By a treaty which was drawn up in November, the five 
powers, the ** pentarohy as they were called, pledged themselves to 
act in concord!* for the maintenance of European peace. In case 
of any disturbance measures were to be concerted at a congress, 
either of the sovereigns themselves or of their chief ministers. 

This signal dipbmatic triumph seemed to give additional seeu^ 
rity to the ministry of Bichelieu. But he was troubled by the in- 
creasing liberal majority in the chamber of deputies, and especially 
by the elections of 1818, at which Lafayette, Manuel, and Benjar 
min Constant were returned. He attributed these disasters to the 
edict of September, 1818, which gave a majority of votes to the 
lower middle class, and he became convinced of the necessity of 
again changing the electoral law. As the king refused to recognise 
this necessity, Bichelieu resigned in December, and Decazes became 
head of a purely liberal ministry. A number of popular measures 
followed. The censorship was abolished and trial by jury was 
established for cases concerning the press. To prevent opposition 
from the upper chamber the king consented to the creation of 
sixty new peers, nearly all of whom were men who had occupied 
important positions imder the empire. The royalists were in 
despair, and the count of Artois maintained that his brother must 
have lost his senses. But Louis XVIII. soon discovered that even 
these enormous concessions had failed to conciliate the extreme 
liberals either to the crown or to the ministry. One of the chief 
causes of complaint was an agreement that had been made with 
the Pope, by which Napoleon’s concordat was annulled, and tho 
old concordat between Francis I. and Leo X (1516) was restored. 
Decazes found himself attacked on both sides, and at last began to 
meditate some modification of the electoral edict of 1816. But 
while the matter was being discussed an event happened which com- 
pletely revolutionised French politics. On the 13th of February, 
1820, the duke of Berry, second son of the Count of Artois, was 
assassinated by a man named Louvel. His death was the more impor- 
tant because his elder brother, the duke of Angoultoe, was ob ildleft ff, 
and it was to the duke of Berry that men looked for a continuation 
of the royal line. He had- been married m 1816 to Carolina Maiy, 
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granddaughter pf the king of Naples, who was already the n^o^er 
of a daughter, and who was pregnant at the time of her husbaM’s 
murder. , An Irresistilde royalist reao^cm now set in, Decazes had 
to resign, and Bichelieiu once mogpi^undertook the direction of afEairs, 
with the support of the right instead of the left in the chambers. 
The censorship of the press was re-establiidLed and a new electoral 
law was introduced, which placed the election of half the deputies 
in the hands of the wealthy classes. The fi^ng in favour of the 
crown was increased by two events, the birth ot a eon, Henry duke 
of Bordeaux, to the duchess of Bwy in September, 1820, and the 
death of the late emperor at St. Helena on the 5th of May, 1821. 
In December, 1821, Bichelieu, who found himself more ||pid more 
out of harmony with the Ultras, resigned office for the secohd time, 
and was succeeded by Villfele, the recognised leader of the royalist 
party. From* this time Louis XVIII., whose energy declined with 
advancing years, and who fell under the influence of Madame du 
Oayla, practically resigned his authority to the count of Artois. 
Another change in the constitution, which abolished the annual 
election of a flfth of the deputies, and authorised the chamber to sit 
for seven years, secuiid the victory of the reactionary party. 

§ 4. Nothing illustrates more clearly the wisdom of Louis XVIil. 
than a comparison of the policy pursued by another restored 
Bourbon, Ferdinand VI I. of Spain. When Ferdinand was released by 
Napoleon at the beginning of 1814, Spain was still governed by the 
Cortes which had been created imder the constitution of 1812. At 
flrst the king undertook to maintain this form of government, but 
on arriving on Spanish soil he discovered that the liberal adminis- 
tration was by no means popular among the peasants and was 
detested by the priests. Ferdinand was a wortjiless and incapable 
piince, who had learned nothing in his four years’ captivity except 
an aptitude for lying and intrigue, aud who was subject to two 
guiding passions, sensuality and superstition. From Valencia he 
issued au edict dissolving the Cortes and promising a new constitu- 
tion in place of that of 1812. So strong was the reaction in favour 
of the monarchy that this measure was hailed with applause, and 
the king entered Madrid in triumph. No sooner was he established 
on the throne than he threw his promises to the wind and restored 
the old absolutism vrith all its abuses. The nobles recovered' thrir 
privileges and their exemption from taxes, the monasteries were 
restored, the Inquisition resumed its activity, and the Jesuits 
returned to Spain. All Liberals and all adherents of Joseph 
Bonaparte were ruthlessly persecuted. The government was .con- 
ducted by a carmrUla of worthless courtiers and priests, ; who 
encouraged the king to fresh acts of reactionary violence. For six 
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years this royalist reign of terror was continued, and the suppression 
oMsolated revolts gave occasion for new cruelties. The finances of 
the country were in the most wretched condition, owing to the loss 
of the American colonies, which had taken advantage of Napoleon's 
conquest of Spain to establish their independence. Instead of 
trying to restore prosperity by maintaining peace, Ferdinand 
squandered large sums uix)n futile expeditions to recover the 
colonies. One of his expedients for raising money was the sale of 
Florida to the UnIbM States in 1819. Discontent in Spain found 
expression in numerous secret societies, for which the model was 
found in Italy. It was among the soldiers, neglected and ill-paid, 
that these societies found their most numerous and active ad- 
herents. At last, in 1820, the standard of revolt was raised at Cadiz 
‘ by Rie^o and Quiroga, two ofidcers of an expedition that had been 
prepared for South America. Vigorous action at the outset might 
have crushed the rising, but Ferdinand and his advisers were as 
incapable as they were tyrannical, and before long the movement 
had spread over the whole country. In March the king gave way 
and accepted the constitution of 1812. The royalists, the serviles 
as they were called, were dismissed from office and their places 
taken by liberals. The Cortes met in July, and at once proceeded 
to dissolve the monasteries and the InquMtion, to confiscate the 
clerical tithes, to abolish entails, and to secure freedom for the press 
and for ix)pular meetings. At first the moderate party, headed by 
Martinez de la Rosa, endeavoured to suppress disorder and to 
establish a durable constitutional government. But this the king 
was determined to prevent, and the moderates were defeated by a 
factious combination of royalists and radicals. Risings of the loyal 
and bigoted peasants in the provinces were suppressed, and con- 
tributed to the victory of the extreme party. In 1822 the election 
of Riego as president of the Cortes seemed to mark the final 
triumphs of the revolution in Spain. 

§ 6. The rising in Spain gave the signal for similar movements in 
other countries. Portugal, as being the nearest, was the first to 
feel the impulse. The Portuguese had many grievances to com- 
plain of. On the first invasion of Marshal Junot the royal family 
had fled to Brazil. WheUj in 1816, the death of Maria gave the 
crown to the foimer regent, John VI., he continued to leside in 
Rio Janeiro as ruler of the United Kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, and 
the Algarves. The government of Portugal was entrusted to a 
council of regency at Lisbon. But the real power was in the 
hands of Lord Beresford, who remained oommaaider-in-<;chief of the 
army after the conclusion of the war. The Portuguese were 
naturally indignant that their country should be ruled by a 
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foreigner, and that it should be treated as an appendage of one of 
its own colonies. In August, 1820, the events in Spain encour^ed 
a rising, for which a convenient opportunity was given by the 
absence of Beresford at Rio. A revolutionary junta was established 
at Oporto and speedily obtained adherents in the e^ier towns. 
The council of regency was compelled to abdicate, and a constitution 
was introduced on the model of that of Spain. Lord Beresford was 
refused admittance to Lisbon and had to sail England, but the 
government refused to interfere m the intemid affairs of '^rtugal. 
At the same time the revolutionary movement spread to Brazil, 
where it found a supporter in the king’s eldest son, Don Pedro. 
The result was that John VI. had to resign the administr^||b|0 to his 
son, and with the rest of his family sailed to Lisbon, where he 
arrived on the 3rd of July, 1821. Here he was compelled to 
accept the constitution which had been established in his absence. 
These events were followed by the formal separation of Brazil from 
Portugal. The Cortes at Lisbon was determined to reduce the 
powerful colony to its former independence, and orders were sent 
to Don Pedro to return to Portugal. The prince, convinced that 
such a step would result in the loss of Brazil to the house of 
Braganza, refund obedience, and was supported by his subjects. In 
1822 he was proclaimed Emperor of Brazil and adopted a con** 
stitution. The northern provinces, which were averse to a separa- 
tion from the mother-country, were reduced to obedience with the 
help of the English admiral. Lord Cochrane. 

§ 6. In Italy the house of Hapsburg had recovered even more 
than its old predominance by the treaty of Vienna. The instinct 
of self-preservation impelled Austria to do all in its power to crush 
the tendencies towards self-rule or national unity which had been 
aroused during the Napoleonic period. In the provinces of Lom- 
bardyand Venice a carefully organised system of espionage and 
police, with an active censorship of the press, reduced the people to 
dumb, if unsatisfied, submission. But for absolute security it was 
necessary that the other states of the peninsula should pursue the 
same system, so that there should be no ground for jealous com- 
parisons. This object was also obtained. The rulers of Parma 
and Modena obeyed the slightest hint from Vienna, and anxiously 
copied the Austrian administration in every detaiL In Rome, 
Pius VII., and still more his successor. Loo XII., strove success- 
fully to restore the old traditions of priestly rule. In Tuscany, 
Ferdinand HI. allowed a certain freedom of thought and expression, 
and Florence became a refuge for men whose utterances were 
checked elsewhere. But the grand duke was too much of a 
Hapaburg to extend this liberty to politics ; all popular institutions 
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suppressed^ the police were as active as in Milan, and the 
]^ple were encouraged to forget public affaiis in a life of indolent 
pleasure. In Naples the aged Ferdinand I. owed his restoration 
to Austria, and was thus compelled, even if he had not wished it 
himself, to suppress all liberal tendencies. One of his first acts on 
recovering his independence was to revoke the constitution which 
he had given to Sicily while he was under the guidance of the 
Englisl^ ^admiral. Lord Bentinck. Any energy that was wanting to 
the king himself was amply supplied by his wife, Caroline, who 
constantly urged her husband to fresh precautions against revolu- 
tion. But the province in which the reaction was most thoroughly 
carried;i^t was Piedmont. During the French occupation the 
kipg, Vi^br Emmanuel, had lived quietly in the island of l^rdinia, 
completely untouched by all that was passing on the continent. 
He returned to Turin with all the prejudices and* prepossessions 
of a system that was thoroughly out of date. Regardless of the 
confusion and absurdity that was involved in such an act, he issued 
an edict which abolished all laws and regulations introduced by 
the French, and restored the government as it had existed in 
1770. Even the new roads were abandoned, and it was almost 
decided to destroy the bridge which Napoleon had built across the 
Po. As compared with the system pursued at Turin the Austrian 
government of Milan appeared liberal and far-seeing. But liberal 
opinions survived in Piedmont and were nourished by the neigh- 
bourhood of France. Among their adherents was a member of the 
royal house, Charles Albert, Prince of Carignano. As both Victor 
Emmanuel and his brother Charles Felix were childless, Charles 
Albert was the legitimate heir to the throne. But so strong was 
the reaction, that the idea was entertained of disinheriting him, and 
securing the succession to the archduke Francis lY. of Modena, 
who had married a daughter of Victor Emmanuel, and whose re- 
actionary principles were above suspicion. 

§ 7. Although the government of the Italian provinces corre- 
sponded so exactly to the wishes of Austria, there was still some 
ground for uneasiness in the numerous secret societies which 
covered the whole country. The most important and active of 
these was the famous Carbonari^ which eagerly watched for an 
opportunity of overthrowing foreign despotism and effecting the 
simultaneous union and freedom of Italy. The first opening for 
active measures was given by the effect of the Spani^ revolution 
in Naples, always closely connected with Spain by dynastic ties. 
Here, as in Spain, the movement originated with the army. The 
garrison of Nola raised the first cry for the Spanish constitution, 
other troops followed the example, and Qeneral Pepd, a popular 
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officer, assumed the lead of the rebellion. No semblance of react- 
ance was made by Ferdinand I., who at once undertook to form a 
liberal ministry and to take the oath to the constitution, of the 
provisions of which both he and the rebels wete completely 
ignorant. In four days the revolution was accomplished without 
disturbance, and the king even went out of his way to express his 
gratitude to General Fep4 and his determination ip uphold the new 
system. 

Very different was the course of events in Sicily, where the 
people hated the Neapolitans and wished to break off the connection 
between the two kingdoms. The news reached Palermo on the 
festival of St. Kosalia (14 July, 1820), the patron saint of the city. 
A wild tumult followed, in which a number of lives were lost, and 
the governor and other officials escaped with difficulty. Envoys 
were sent to Naples to demand legislative independence and a free 
constitution. But the Neapolitans were indignant at the excesses 
that had disgraced the movement in Sicily, and were eager to 
maintain their hold over the island. An army was sent ‘under 
Florestan Pepd, brother of the popular hero, to enforce obedience, 
and Palermo, after an obstinate resistance, was compelled to yield. 

§ 8. The rapid spread of revolution in Europe inspire serious 
misgivings among the great powers, and impelled the Holy 
Alliance to show its true colours. Austria was especially alarmed 
by the movement in Naples, which threatened to overthrow its 
power in Italy, and Mettemich convoked a congress at Troppau, in 
Upper Silesia (Oct., 1820), at which Austria, Eussia, Prussia, 
France and England were represented. Neapolitan affairs were 
the chief subject of discussion, and it was soon evident that 
Austria, Eussia and Prussia were agi’eed as to the necessity of 
armed intervention. England made a formal protest against such 
high-handed treatment of a peaceful ountry ; but as the protest 
was not supported by France, and England was not prepared to go 
to war for Naples, it was disregarded. The three allied powers 
decided to transfer the congress to Laybach and to invite Ferdi- 
nand I. to attend in person. The news of this decision made a 
profound impression in Naples, but the king was allowed to depart 
after he had made a solemn promise to adhere to the constitution, 
and to defend it before the other sovereigns. . During his absence 
the administration was entrusted to his son Francis, who proved to 
be as profound a master of deceit as his father. The questi<m of 
principle having been settled at Troppau there was no need for loi^ 
discussions at Laybach. Ferdinand 1. had no idea of observir^ 
his promises, and it was decided that an Austrian army should 
march into Naples to restore his authority. On the 5th of 
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February 60,000 Austrian troops started from Lombardy under 
General Primont. The Neapolitans determined to resist; but their 
leaders were divided, the inhabitants of the country Were not 
devoted to the cause, and all patriotic efforts were impeded *by the 
treacherous intrigues of the regent. Pep^ was defeated in an fto- 
gagement at Bieti and his troops deserted him. Without further 
opposition the Austrians entered Naples on the 24th of March. A 
small detachment was sufficient to reduce Sicily. Ferdinand I. 
took a terrible revenge upon his opponents, and those who were 
fortunate enough to escape the scaffold had to seek safety in exile. 

§ 9. It was fortunate for Austria that no effective resistance 
was made by the Neapolitans, for directly after the departure of the 
troops from Lombardy a revolution broke out in Piedmont. It was 
effected by a combination of the liberals, who wished to establish 
constitutional government, with the officers of the army, who were 
anxious to free Piedmont from Austrian tutelage. The aged king, 
Victor Emmanuel, was unable to resist a movement that appeared 
unanimous, and sought to evade the difficulty by abdicating in 
favour of his brother, Charles Felix (12 March). As the latter was 
absent in Modena, the administration was entrusted to Charles 
Albert of Carignano. The latter was placed in a very difficult 
position. Personally he sympathised with the revolution, but on 
the other hand he was afraid of losing his chance of the succession 
if he alienated Austria. His first act was to proclaim the Spanish 
constitution, and to appoint a new ministry, in which Santa Rosa, 
the leader of the military party, had a place. But at the same 
time he sent to Modena to justify these measures on the plea of 
necessity, and to profess his obedience to Charles Felix. The new 
king replied by condemning all that had been done, and expressed his 
intention of appealing for support to the Holy Alliance. On receipt 
of this answer Charles Albert felt that his position was untenable, 
and fled to Novara, where he formally resigned his authority. At 
the same time Austrian troops crossed the Ticino and speedily 
suppressed the revolt. As Victor Emmanuel persisted in abdicating, 
Charles Felix ascended the throne and restored the old system, but 
without any of the cruelties that disgraced the reaction in Naples. 
Austria urged that Charles Albert should be disinherited as an 
accomplice in the revolution, but the strong family feeHng of the 
house of Savoy prevented Charles Felix from giving his consent- 
But the prince had to absent himself from the kingdom for the 
next two years, and to give proofs of his severance from the liberal 
party. 

§ 10. Meanwhile the disorders in Spiin continued, and a rebellion 
broke out in Greece against the Turks, In October, 1822, another 
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European congress met at Verona to consider these matters. The 
French Government, which was now wholly in the hands of the 
royalists, maintained that any intervention in Spain must be under- 
taken by France, just as the intervention in Naples had been 
entrusted to Austria. A French army had been already drawn up 
on the frontiers, on the pretext that it was a necessary precaution 
agwnst the yellow fever, which had broken out with terrible violence 
in Spain. Austria, Russia and Prussia were inclined to distrust 
France, and favoured the plan of a combined invasion by the allied 
forces of Europe. On the other hand, Canning, who had become 
foreign minister on the death of Oastleroagh, sent the duke of 
Wellington to Verona with instructions to protest against any 
armed intervention whatever. Ultimately the four powers deter- 
mined to demand from the Spanish government an alteration of 
the constitution and greater liberty for the kii^. It was under- 
stood that in case of an unsatisfactory answer being received, France 
would take active measures with the authority of the other three 
states. As the Spanish ministers rejected the demand of the 
powers, all the ambassadors except the English envoy left Madrid, 
and the French army, 100,000 strong, entered Spain under the 
duke of Angoultoe (April, 1823). No effective resistance was 
made, and Madrid was entered on the 23rd of May. But the 
Cortes had carried the king to Seville, and on the approach of the 
French they retreated to Cadiz, llie last resistance was overcome 
by a bombardment of the city, and on the 1st of October Ferdinand 
VII. was released. His first act was to revoke everything that 
had been done since the beginning of 1820. The Inquisition was 
not restored, but the secular tribunals took a terrible vengeance 
on the revolutionary leaders. The duke of AngoulSme protested 
against these cruelties, but in vain. Even the fear of revolt, 
the last check upon despotism, was removed by the presence of 
the French troops, which remained in Spain till 1827. As a 
protest against this occupation, which he had been unable to 
prevent, Canning acknowledged the independence of the Spanish 
colonies. 

Once more events in Portugal followed the example of those in 
Spain. For some time the reactionary party had been gaining in 
strength, and the news of French intervention in the neighbouring 
country gave it an easy triumph. The Ccnrtes, deserted both by 
the people and the army, dissolved itself, and absolute government 
was restored. John VI., a careless and easy-tempered ruler, wished 
to issue a general amnesty and to grant a new constitution. But 
his wife, a sister of Ferdinand VII., and her second son, Dom 
Miguel, a monster of bigotry and cruelty, were determined to punish 
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the conquered party* The kii^ found himself a prisoner in his own 
palace, his favourite minister, Loul^, was murdered, and the queen 
aimed at her husband’s deposition and the elevation of Miguel to 
the throne. At last John VI. escaped to an English ship in the 
Tagus (May 9, 1824), and the {)eople rallied to his cause. Miguel 
obtained his father’s forgiveness, but retired to Vienna, whence he 
returned after John’s death to bring further troubles on his country. 

For the time the Holy Alliance had triumphed, and the revolu- 
tionary movement in western Europe seemed to be suppressed. 
But the resolute attitude which Canning had assumed at the 
Congress of Verona and in subsequent negotiations had broken up 
<fie pentarchy, and deprived the decisions of the other powers or 
the unity which was necessary for permanence. The death of 
Alexander I. in 1825 gave a final blow to a league which must 
either have crushed the growth of liberty in Europe, or have led to 
another continental war, not less general and destructive than that 
which had been aroused by the French Revolution. 

II. Eastern Europe and the Independence op Greece. 

§ 11. (One of the services which the house of Hapsburg rendered 
cto Europe was the defence of the eastern frontier against the 
aggressions of the Turks. The victories of Montecuculi and Eugene 
destroy^ for ever the terror which the Ottoman arms had once 
inspire^^ All the successes of Austria, and the treaties of Carlowitz 
(1699) and Passarowitz (1718), by which those successes were 
secured, had been nq|oaly acquiesced in but eagerly welcomed and 
^exulted over by the other European states. The infidel was the 
common enemy of all Christian jmtion s. But(|n tha lattetJialf .of 
the 18th century the gr eat eastern quest io n entered a n»w phm> e, 
Bfig gia, began to m ske rapid strides sou t Wards and obk igArl n. 
pec manent hold upon the CBla(^L^. "‘ ^e'"u^ acquisition of 
;^Conitiadtin£^.^WMu W ^ ^^^ a of the house of 

Romanof. Catharine IL had taken a great step in tEii~difecBon 
by establishing a sort of Russian protectorate over the Chijstian 
population of Turkey in the treaty of Kutschuk 
had inscribed over the entrance to the Chersonese “ the way to 
Constantinople ; ^ and she had given the name of Constantine to 
her second grandson as if he were the destined successor of the 
Palaeologi. Alc^andei^I. had pursued the same policy of aggression 
after the treaty of Tilsit, and although the French invasion com- 
pelled him to conclude the peace of Bucharest, he .succeeded i n 
extending his frontier to the Prutb, an d in r^rying .ttfe®. right of 
Russia to interfere in the domestic affair® of Turkey/) j^t thesie 
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advances, unlike those of Austria, were means welcomed by 
the other powers. Qpie rapid gro^h to the great Slavonic empire 
was regarded as one of the great dangers of Western Europe. From 
this time the western natinna^ f^pd especially Fing||y>4 and France . 
^gan to recognise the necessity of suptx) rting the Iffnhamm An 
^litan ra ther than allow Cons tantin ople to M^ijp|o,ihft hands, ^ 
the fll^isiffhlJi^. Y 

^’he^decline the Twkiskjjcasarf as has been seen before, was 
not only due to external defeats at the hands of Austria and Bussia, 
hut still more to internal dis order s. The authority of the Sultan 
was perpetually chected by the ^ughty independ ence of the 
dr eaded J ani ssaries , who played the part of t he Pra Btoiia n guards a t 
]£om%-aDd made a pup^t oTItEesovereign whom it was their 
function to defend. Selim III. (1789-1807) had sought to free 
himself from this military oligarchy by forming a new army on the 
European model, and had paid the penalty for his boldness by 
deposition and death. His nephew and successor, Mustaia lY., had 
only ruled a year before he also was murdered. Mahmoud II. 
(1808-1.839), a kother of Mustafa, and a man of considerable energy 
and resolution, was compelled to purchase his throne by accepting 
all the demands of the infuriated soldiers, and by promising to 
abandon all thought of reform. It is true that he only awaited the 
first opportunity to break his promise, but in the meanwhile he was 
as powerless as his predecessors. Qlnother sourw of weakness to 
the Turks was the independence assumed by ih$ pashas of distant 
provinces.^ Two conspicuous iUustrations of tills existed in the 
time of Mahmoud. In Egypt, Mebemet Ali, a^pative of Macedonia, 
had taken advantage of the disturbances that Mowed the struggle 
between the English and French to obtain bis nomination as pasha. 
In that position he crushed every elem^t of resistance, and 
was able to treat his nominal sovereign as an equal N e a rer home, 
Ali Pasha , the famous **Ldon of Jannina,” had thrown offlhe 
Sultan's yoke, and was enabled, by the strength of his island fortress, 
to defy the forces that were sent against him. Two other oflBcials, 
the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallaohia, who were nonjinated 
by the tote, were far more under the authority of Bussia. 

§ 12.Q|^e8e and other difficulties in the way of Ottoman rule^ 
nmst havelHTolEeipeSdjrdrWpti^ empJr^ but tbr”3ie 

furkg and tne mvistons of the subject 
^puFffini"' TheTblTf laciin^^ 

S bysT Ip up^ans, and Greek s^ were not only hostile to 

each other, but were again subdivided amemg themselves by 
differences of religion and by geographical boundaries. Of these 
races the most active and intelligent, the Greeks, were also the 
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l^ti ntimftrmw. 1'he old inhabitants of Greece had been almost 
lost among the nnmetous immigrants who had settled in the 
peninsula since its conquest by the Romans. The mass of the 
population consisted of Slavs, and the old name of Peloponnese had 
long given way to the Slavonic appellation of the Morea. In spite 
of this the scholars of western Europe were in the habit of re- 
garding the Greeks as the descendants of the ancient Hellenes, and 
this was sufficient to secure them general sympathy in a struggle 
against Turkish misrule. At the Congress of Vienna great efforts 
had been made to do something for the cause of the Greeks, and a 
literary society of their admirers (irmpcta <l>t\ofiov(rw) derived 
political importance from the fact that one of its leading members, 
Count Capo dTstria, was secretary to Alexander I. The Czar had 
an obvious interest in the cause, and was believed by many to be 
himself a member of a secret committee of Philhellenes. The 
risings in Spain and Naples gave the necessary impulse to a move- 
ment which had been already prepared. It was commenced, not in 
Greece itself, but in Moldavia, b^ause that province was near to 
Russia, from which help was confidently expected. The revolt was 
headed by Ipsilanti, an officer in the Russian service, whose father 
had been Hospodar of Moldavia. Ipsilanti was a Phanariote — i.e. 
he belonged to one of the old Greek families who lived in the 
Phanar, a suburb of Constantinople. The Phanariotes had long 
been in intimate connection with Russia, and it was from among 
them that the Porte usually selected the Hospodars of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. Ipsilanti’s rising depended entirely for success on 
Russian support, but at the Congress of Laybach Alexander ex- 
pressed his disapproval, and it speedily collapsed. The Turks won 
a complete victory at Dragatschan (19 June, 1821), and Ipsilanti 
spent the next seven years in an Austrian prison. But his move- 
ment had been the preconcerted signal for another and more 

general rebellion in Greece prony. Under the leadership of 

^ Koiokotroni, Nikitas, Pietro Bey and others, %e people rose all over 
the Morea, and in a few days the Turks were driven to the 
j^ortresses, where they were speedily besiegec^ The rich islands of 
the iEgean, Hydra, Ipsara, and Spezzia, espoused the national 
^-cause, and the skill and daring of their sailors gave the Greeks a 
** thftritime superiority which was of decisive importance in the 
war..^Ali Pasha, of Jannina, having quarrelled irretrievably with 
the Porte, took the side of the Greeks, though he remained a 
Mohammedan. He rendered considerable service by concentrating 
against himself the main force of the Turks for a year, thus 
leaving the Greeks time to gain a firm position. North of the 
isthmus of Corinth, Odysseus, a famous chieftain of the mountain 
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tribes, revolted against the Turks and barred their passage Into 
the Morea. The Porte was wholly unprepared for war, and 
though the garrisons of Patras and Nauplia repulsed their 
^siegers, the important fortress of Tripolitza was taken by storm. 
C^The Turks coidd only aVenge their disasters by the murder 
of the Greek Patriarch in Gonstemtiiiople and by massacres ''of 
the Christian population in Asia Minor. These cruelties led to 
reprisals on the part of the rebels^ and gave the war a bloodthirsty 
character/) 

At the begmning of the year 1822, a national convention met in 
Piada and drew up a constitution. The executive power was en- 
trusted to a convention of five members and the work of legislation 
to a council of seventy. The president of the convention was 
Mavrocordatp, the descendant of an old family of Chios, but he was 
regarded with jealousy by the military leaders, and especially by Ko- 
lokotroni. Q^rom the first the movement was hampered by personal 
quarrels and divisions. One party looked to Bussia for assistance, 
another to England, while several chiefs, notably Odysseus and Pietro 
Bey, were fighting mainly for plunder) A great blow was dealt to 
the cause by the defeat and death of All Pasha (Feb. 1822), which 
enabled the Turkish army to leave Jannina and to turn against the 
Greeks. In spite of this the balance of success during the year was 
decidedly in favour of the rebels. The Turkish fleet captured the 
island of Chios and massacred or enslaved all the inhabitants, but 
their atrocities were avenged by the destruction of several of their 
largest vessels by fire-ships, in the management of which the islanders 
were proficient. A grand expedition which Choivrchid Pasha, the 
conqueror of «^nw}|^led into the Morea, was repulsed with such loss 
that the commanSerhad to escape the bowstring by suicide. The 
hrat siege of M issolon ghi^w as triumphantly defeated, the citadels of 
Athens and Corinth were reduced, and finally, Nauplia (Napoli di 
llomania) was compelled to surrender. 

(fn spite of these successes it seemed probable that the Greeks 
must ultimately succumb to superior force unless they could obtain 
the active assistance as well as the sympathy of Europe^ The 
question of intervention was seriously discussed at the Congress 
of Verona, but in fatal conjunction with the question of Spain. 
Mettern ich, at this time the gujding spirit jrf Ej^i^nj^l^ 
SjicQej^^ in repr^enting the moyements in jbhe two^^ninsulas as 
identic al i n characi^r. Alexander 1., the natuSI champion of GreSk 
independence, and a few years ago the professed adherent of liberal 
principles, was worked upon through his dread of revolution. He 
himself declared that he ‘‘discerned the revolutionary march in the 
troubles of the Peloppnnese, and from that moment kept aloof from 
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them.” By a furious inversion of interests, th e English mini ster 
Canning, by T)olicy the opponent of Russian influence in Turkey,, yem 
personS^ an eager champion gf the Greek cause. But he could not 
'veiSure to take the initiative, and the practical result of the Congress 
w£ks a decision that the Greeks, as rebels against legitimate authority, 
shduld be left to their fate. It is true that the Russian envoy 
protested against the Turkish cruelties, and when satisfaction was 
refused quitted Constantinople. But even this diplomatic rupture 
did not impel Alexander to desert the neutrality that was enjoined 
by his new principles. 

In 1823 the quarrels among the Greek leaders blazed more fiercely 
than ever. The central government lost all authority and Mavro- 
cordato had to escape to Hydra. Still the Turks were unable to seize 
the advantages offered to them. Omer Brione, the successor of Ali 
in the Pashalic of Jannina, was defeated by the Suliote hero, Marcos 
Bozzaris, who lost bis life in the engagement. The threatened attack 
upon Missolonghi was averted by this victory, and in the Morea 
Nikitas succeeded in reducing the citadel of Corinth. In the next 
year a great impulse was given- to the rebellion by the efforts of 
foreign enthusiasts. Lord Byron and Colonel Stanhope appeared in 
Greece, and a large loan on the part of foreign capitalists restored 
credit to the constitutional government. Mavrocordato returned, and 
his chief opponent, Kolokotroni, was compelled to submit. At the 
same time Odysseus, who was suspected of intrigues with the Turks, 
was seized and imprisoned at Athens. The Turkish fleet succeeded 
in capturing and devastating the island of Ipsara (July, 1824), but 
Canaris took a signal revenge by destroying more than twenty of 
the enemy’s ships. The European powers began to take an interest 
in a movement that had shown itself so difficult to suppress. (Can- 
ning expressed the willingness of England to recognise the Greek 
blockade, and Alexander I. proposed that Greece should be divided 
between four Hospodars, who should occupy the same relation to the 
Porte as the rulers of Moldavia and Wallacbia^ This scheme, how- 
ever, offered too many advantages to Russia to be accepted by the 
other powers, and MeUemich succeeded for a time in averting any 
active intervention. 

§ IS.Ci’or four years the Greeks had more than held their own, but 
their resources were so limited that victory was as costly to them 
as defeat was to the Turks^ And their incorrigible dissensions alien- 
ated their foreign supporters. The loans were uselessly squandered, 
and Byronu.died of fever and disappointment in the swamps of Mis- 
solonghi. \ In 1825 a wholly new character was given to the war by 
the arrival of an army from Egypt. Meheroet Al i. who hoped to 
succeed to the position of the house of Othman, determined to pre- 
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vent the rupture of an empire which lie ttaight one day rule. In 
February his son, Ibrahim, landed at Modon with 17,000 men. 
From the first it was evident that the Greeks were no match for the 
Egyptian troops, who had been carefully fomed and trained on the 
European model.^ Ibrahim captured Kavarino and Tripolitza, and 
advanced through the Morea to the walls of Nauplia. At the same 
time Bedschid Pasha was despatched by the Sultan to resume the 
siege of Missolonghi. Early In 1826 Ibrahim joined the Turks, and 
the fate of the town was secured by a rigorous blockade. After 
enduring the most terrible hardships, the garrison made a heroic 
effort to cut their way through the besiegers, and only accident 
prevented their complete success (2 April, 1826). The fall of Mis - 
BoloDghi was fqUowed Another obstinate 

defence was made, but in spite of the assistance rendered by Colonel 
Fabvier, Lord Cochrane, and General Church, Athens had to surrender 
(2 June, 1827). (The idhreek cause was hopeless unless the European 
powers would interfere, and the old dissensions broke out again. 
Fortunately for the Greeks events had occurred which altered 
the relations of the European states, and frustrated Metternich’s 
determination to uphold the Porte as the champion of legitimate 
authority against revolution^^ 

§ 14. On the Ist of December, 1825, Alex ander I. died suddenl y 
on a journey to the Crimea. As he left no children, his natural 
Bucc^ior his brother, Constantine, who resided in Warsaw 
as governor of Poland. But Constantine, who had contracted a 
morganatic marriage with a Polish princess, and who was devoid of 
ambition, had in 1822 formally renounced all claims in fiivour or 
his younger brother, Nicolas. This renunciation had never been 
made public, and Nicolas, unwilling to act upon it until it had 
been confirmed, caused the troops to swear fealty to Constantine, 
as Alexander’s successor. But the elder brother positively refused 
to ascend the throne, and Nicolas was compelled to assume the 
authority that now devolved upon him. But unexpected difficulties 
confronted him. Alexander’s desertion of liberal principles in his 
later years had alienated the affection of his subjects, and a secret 
association had been formed, under Prince Troubetskoi, with the 
object of forming Russia into a federal republic. The uncertainty 
about the succession and the consequent interregnum gave the 
conspirators an unexpected opportunity. They persuaded the 
soldiers that Constantine’s pretended renunciation was a fraud, and 
that Nicolas was trying to usurp his brother’s throne. The result 
was that, when the troops were called upon to take a new oath of 
fealty, a cry was raised for Constantine, and the tumult went far 
that artillery had to be employed, and the disloyal regiments wero 
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almost de6th>yed befofe they would yield. The conspiracy was 
now discovered and its leaders punished. 

accession of Nicolas brought with it a complete change in 
[^both the internal and foreign politics of Bussia. From the first 
"moment he abandoned the system pursued by his predecessors from 
Peter the .Great downwards. Instead of attempting to civilise 
Bussia by introducing the customs and laws of western Europe, he 
showed himself ah ardent partisan of all the old national institu- 
tions, and especially of the Greek church.^ The Bussian language 
„was ordered to be taught in the German and Polish provinces, and 
a knowledge of it was essential for a place in the public service. If 
a foreigner married a Bussian their children must be educated in 
the faith of the latter. The zeal for proselytism only just stopped 
short of actual persecution, ^t the same time Nicolas claimed to 
be the head and protector ^ all members of the Greek church 
outside his own dominions. It was evident that his attitude in the 


eastern question would be very different from that of Alexander 
and that it would be determined by the interests of Bussia rather 
than by the principles of legitimacy. The Holy Alliance had^been 
shaken by the conduct of Canning; it was shattered by„^he 
accession of Nicqlas. Mettemich lost the control of European 
d^lbtn^y which he had contrived to hold for the last ten 
fanning lost no time in sending Wellington to St. Petersburg to 
diwuss the question of Greece with the Cza^ At first Ni ^^a 
haughtily declared that his relations with the Porte concerned no 
'tMier power, but he soon saw advantag e of making Rn gland bia 
f^ocpm^UQ§-in & pa^PitiQU Q(,XuJ^^ April, 1826, a secret con- 
vention was signed; which arranged tEat Greece should be formed 
into a regular state, but should pay tribute to the Sultan. In case 
of refusal the two powers were to compel the Porte to accept these 
terma)) The other powers were to be invited to join the alliance. 

§ 15. At the same time Nicolas had other matters to settle with 
the Sultan, a nd into his hands by choosing 

this veiywpment for the reforms which he had been meditating 
ever since his accession.,^ jaLe. ji8su^_an_Q|viift^ 
conslitetipn ,i)f though it left the existing members 

"of the corps in enjoyment nf their privileges., The jre§[tft 
general mutiny on the 14th of June. But the %ltan* 

IW extreme meaSuiiBr""He'’^^^ sacred standard of the 

y^phet and call^' upon all true believers to support him. A 
jwholesale m^sacre of th^ J^nisaaries followedi and th ft pame-TOa 
^ aMished for“eve^ TSTaKSohd'IBbw set to work to raise a new 
aiiny, whTcFwaTto consist of -250,000 men armed and trained like 
European troops. But a long time must elapse before such an 
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elaborate scheme could be Carried out, Aid ‘meanwhile Turkey was 
defenceless. This compelled the Sultan to accept all the demands 
of Nicolas in the convention of Ackermann (October, 1826). The 
treaty of Bucharest was confirmed, and it was agreed that the 
Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia should be chosen for seven 
years, that they should rule with a council of Boyars in complete 
independence of the Porte, and that they could not be deposed 
without the consent of Bussia. Servia was to elect its own prince 
and the Sultan was not to interfere in its internal affairs. Bussia 
was to occupy the fortresses on the east coast of the Black Sea, 
and Bussian ships had the right of entering all Turkish waters. 

§ 16. One of the Sultan's motives for such abject eompliance was 
a desire to separate Bussia from England on the Greek question. 
But Nicolas was the last man to be turned from his course by an 
exhibition df weakness, and the negotiations were actively pro- I 
secuted at a conference in London. Metternich resolutely refused'^ 
to countenance rebellion in any form, and induced Frederick William ^ 
of Prussia to adhere to the programme of the Holy Alliance. In 
France the moderate Louis XVIIL had been succeeded by the 
reactionary Charles X, but the strong French sympathy with the , 
Greeks induced the government to disregard the danger of revolu - 1 
tion and to join Bussia and E nglan d. On the 6th of July, 1827, i 
the three powers concluded the 'Jfeaty of London, which was based- 
on the previous convention of April, 182 6. Greece was to be c 
tributary but otherwise independent; hostilities were to cease . 
immediately ; and if the Sultan failed to accept the mediation of 
the powers within a month, the latter would recognise the entire 
independence of Greec^ This treaty, which was forced upon 
Canning by the fear of allowing Bussia to interfere single-handed, 

, was his last conspicuous He died on the 8th of August, and 
the Tories gradually regained the upper band in the ministry. 

T lie Sulta n, whose hopes of success had been raised by thej 
capture of Missolonghi and Athens, haughtily refused ^ admit^ 
the right of any power to interfere between hims^l^Mmd hiSj^ 
rebellious subjec^ Ibrahim at this time received lar^ reinforce- 
ments, which were brought to Egyptian fleet, fromi. 

Alexandria. He received orders to wage a war of extermination in ther 
Morea, and he acted up to the letter of his instructions, QtfeanwhileF 
the allied fleets of England, France, and Bussia had appeared on 
the scene to enforce th e treaty of l40pdoi:u) The admirals called 
upon Ibrahim to cease hostilities, and entered the harbour ol 
Navarino to compel his submission. (|n these circumstances a 
. battle was inevitable, and in four hours the whole Eycyptia n fleet 
was utterly destroyed (20 October, 1827). ; Mehemet 
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eompoHed to recall his' sofe. Such active mediation had not been 
anticipated in England, where the ministers alluded to the battle 
as ^*an untoward event.” But the Greeks, whose cause seemed 
on the very verge of collapse, received the news with frantic 
enthusiasm. Mahmoud 11. complained bitterly of the outrage, 
and expressed his determination not to yield. In December the 
ambassadors of the allied powers had to leave Constantinople. 

§ 17. That the battle of Navarino really proved an “ untoward 
event”. to English interests, was due mainly to the conduct of 
the ministers, who abandoned the policy of Canning and allowed 
Russia to attack Turkey single-handed, the very thing which he 
had striven to avoid. No opposition was made to the election 
of the Rus^n nominee, Capo dTstria, as president by the Gree\ 
national assembly. Nicolas was eager to seize the advantages 
offered to him by the vacillation of England and the destruction of 
the Janissaries. Time was required to collect the resources of so 
"^"kst a country as Russia, but in April, 1828, war was declared, and 
In May 150,000 Russian troops under Wittgenstein crossed the 
JPruth. To the astonishment of Europe the campaign was a 
complete failure. The Turks wisely restricted their efforts to the 
defence of fortresses, in which they have always excelled. The 
Russians spent so much time in the siege of Schumla, Yarna, and 
Silistria, that winter compelled them to retreat before they had 
achieved anything beyond the reduction of Varna. The siipulta- 
neous campaign in Asia was more fortunate, and Paskiewitsch, 
who had already made a great name in the wars with Persia, 
captured the strong fortresses of Kam and Achalzik, which the 
Turks regarded as impregnable. At the same time the with- 
drawal of Ibrahim and his Egyptian troops enabled the Greeks once 
more to hold their own in the peninsula. StiR, on the whole the 
Russians had failed, and Mettemich endeavoured to take advantage 
of this to arrange a peace which should save Turkey from humili- 
ation. vlf^t France and Prussia declined to support him, and even 
Wollingt^ who was now at the head of the English ministry, 
would not take any active steps to check the advance of Russia. 

In 1829 the command of the Rusirian army was transferred 
from Wittgenstein to Dlebitsch, a native of Silesia. His plan was 
to cover the Turkish fortresses and to push on with his main 
force across the Balkans^ A complete victory over the newly- 
appointed Vizier, Redschid Fiasha, was followed by the surrender of 
Silistria (30 June). The passage of the Balkans, a military feat 
which the Russians had never yet attempted, was successfully 
accomplished, and on the 19th of August DigM^h appeared before 
Adrianople. But his troops had suffered sorni^ from hunger and 
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dlseaao that he was only followed by ifbodt 13,000 men, and a 
resolute attack on the part of the Turks must h^ye resulted in his 
utter ruin. Fortunately, his marvellous achievement, andQ^he 
approach of the enemy to so short a distance from his capital, over- 
came the courage of Mahmoud IL, and he concluded the t reaty of 
Adrianople on the 14th of September* Kussia resigned all conquests 
except some islands at the mouth of the Danube and a strip of 
territory in Asia which included the fortress of Achalzik. These 
acquisitions, though small, were of considerable strategical im-* 
portance. The Hospodars of l ^ldavia and Wallachia were to be 
appointed for life, they were to have independent sovereign power, 
and no Mussulman might reside in these provinces, which became 
practically appendages of Russia. The navi^it ion of the Danube 
was to b e free, and the vessels of n^t^l ppwjers wemtCLhe allowed 
to pas s t£rou^3]^® Dard anelles, ITie Porte accepted the p ro- 
^ dadhs of the treaty^of London with reg^ to Greece. 

§TSrSnother conference " in lion& undertook to settle the 
affairs of the new state, and issued a protocol on the subject in 
February, 1830. A tardy and ill-timed regard for Turkish sensi- 
tiveness gave Greece a niggardly frontier, extending from the Gulf 
of Volo on the east to the mouth of the river Aspro bn the west, 
i phe gover n ment was t o be a cons titutional monarchy, and the 
crown was offered to Leopold of "Saxe-Oolmrg, the widower of 
Princess Charlotte of England. After some hesitation he refused 
it, and during the interregnum Capo d’Istria continued to rule. 
The latter was suspected of aiming at the crown himself, and the 
opposition to him became so vehement that it led to civil war. 
The Greek fleet was burnt by Miaulis to prevent its beiqg used by 
the Russians to support the President. Soon afterwards Capo d’lstria 
was assasdnated (Oct. 1831). At last the allied powers agreed to 
extend the frontier on the west from the Aspro to Arta, and 
found an aspirant to the throne in Otho 1., a younger son of the 
king of Bavaria. In 1833 he landed at Nauplia, but t^o yecus 
elapsed before he really undertook the work of govemmerti, and 
flxed upon Athens as bis capital. 


III. Fbanob under Charles X. ani) the Revolution op 1830. 

§ 19. The reaction in France which ccHumenced .with the death 
of the duke of Berry was carried to its height by the ministry 
of Villble. The expedition to Spain in 1823 was so completely 
successful that a royalist chamber was elected and its existence 
prolonged for seven years. Qn the 16tb. of September. 1824. Lonis 
XV HI. d ied. He had never been popular in France, and he was 

* V, 2 TT 
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not a strong ruler ; but tliero can be no doubt that he displayed 
creditable wisdom and self-restrmnt. He disapproved of the re* 
action and foresaw the disasters that it would bring upon his 
successor, but he was too weak to resist the pressure of his 
ministers and his own f^ily. (^he count of Artois, who now 
became king, was imbued with all the prejudices and prepossessions 
of the old regime, and he had none of his brother’s power of seeing 
when it was necessary to yield. He contrasts with Louis XVIII. as 
James II. did with CharleaJL But hi^iirHt laeasuiea^wet^-popular. 
He expressed hw deternainfttion to uphold the Charter, he removed 
the censorship of the press, and he restored to Louis Philippe, the 
son of Philippe Egalit^, the great possessions of the house of 
Orleans and the title of Royal Highness. But before long he 
showed his real intentiojis. The ministry o£ Villhle was retained 
more than 150 officers of the Empire were dismissed from the army, 
and the Jesuits, though still proscribed by law, were allowed to 
return to France and to resume their control of education. The 
enormous sum of 100,000,000 francs was raised to compensate the 
losses of the emigrants; and in spite of vigorous opposition the 
scheme was adopted by the submissive chambers. But it was the 
king’s devotion to the Church that raised the bitterest discontent. 
The open patronage of the Jesuits, the gorgeous processions through 
the streets, in which the king himself tot>k part, and a law which 
projwsed to punish sacrilege with death, aroused uncompromising 
hostility in a city where the teaching of Voltaire still prevailed. In 
1825 the funeral of General Foy, the most eloquent leader of the 
opposition, gave an opportunity for a grand liberal demonstration. 
To silence criticism the government brought in a new law to shackle 
the press, but it was received with such disfavour in both chambers 
that it had to be withdrawn. In 1827, while the king was re- 
viewing the national guard, a cry was raised of “ Down with the 
Jesuits ! ” and the force was broken up. Vill^le now determined on 
a last effort to maintain his power. The chamber of deputies was 
dissolved and seventy-six new peers were created. But the new 
elections went completely against the government, and the liberals 
secured a majority of 428 to 125. The king was compelled to give 
way, and VilUle was dismissed (Jan. 3, 1828), 

§ 20. A moderate ministry now came into office under the 
presidency of M. de Marti gnac. A law was introduced which 
imposed only slight restrictions upon the press, and a number of 
ordinances were issued against the Jesuits. But Martignac foimd 
that he had a very difficult position to occupy. C,Charles X. re- 
garded the ministers as forced upon him, and refused to give them 
his confidence. At the same time the majority of depu ties were 
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hostile to them for not carrying libeml measures, ^which their 
relations to the king made impossible. Martigna c wished to 
strengthen the monarchy, and to give stability to the constitution, 
by freeing the provinces from the excessive preponderance of the 
capital. Early in 1829 he brought forward a proposal to give to 
colleges in the communes and departments some control over the 
authority of the mayors and prefects. But this was not well 
received by the liberals, who had matters their own way in Paris, 
and who feared the preponderance of conservative and clerical 
influence in the country. On the 30th of July, 1829, the king 
dissolved the chambers, and seized the opportunity to dismiss 
Martignac and his colleagues. He had convinced himself that 
concessions only encouraged more extreme demands, and he was 
determined npt to yield. At the head of the new ministry was 
Prince Ju les de Pollgnac. the son of Marie Antoinette’s favourite, 
and the representative of the emigrant nobles. The choice was an 
imfortunate one, as Polignac was incapable as well as unpopular, 
but it was dictated to some extent by foreign politics. It was just 
at this time that Russia and Turkey were negotiating at Adrianople, 
and Austria and England were anxious to prevent the former from 
obtaining excessive advantages from its victory. Martignac had 
been altogether on the side of Russia, and one of Ms chief supporters 
had been Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian envoy at Paris. Polignac 
was a personal friend of Wellington, the head of the Tory ministry 
in England, and this contributed to his elevation. Still more un- 
fortunate was the choice of the minister of war, General Bourmont, 
who had deserted to the allies at the beginning of the battle of 
Waterloo, an act which the French could neither forget nor 
forgive. 

The appoint mei:^ pX.the_ new ministry was greeted with general 
indignat ion. Lafayette came forward as the leader of the agitation, 
and formed a se cret society with the name Aide toi et le del faidera^ 
which exercised conwderable influence over the elections? When 
the chambers met in March, 1830, the liberals had an over- 
whelming majority among the deputies. Their leaders were Royer- 
Collard and Guizot, the representatives of the constitutional 
theorists or doctrinairea^ and the former was elected president. A 
number of royalist peers, influenced either by jealousy of Polignac 
or by Russian intrigues, deserted the ministry, and an address 
expressing want of confidence was carried by large majorities. 
Charles X. dissolved the chambers again, and determined to make 
a bold bid for popularity by an expedition against the Dey of 
Algiers, who had insulted the French consul. The French We 
idways been very eager for military glory, and it was hoped that 
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the brilliant success just at the time of the election 

would sMre a majority for the government. But the scheme 
o^ous not to be seen through, and unforeseen accidents 
]bSv^n|d the expected triumph until the elections were over 
Xuly)'. A chamber was returned which was still more hostile to 
th^ovemment than its predecessor. Matters had now reached a 
'u^is, but Charles X. was resolute to make no concessions. 

|Ahe 25th pLJuly ainmisterial conference at St. Cloud drew up .the 
^celebrated Ordinances, 'yvhich were issued on the nex t day. , (the 
^ress was subjected to a strict censi^hip and the cM^ 
fTmj^fs ''were” suj^^ THe number of electors was diminished 

bj^raisnng the j)rc^erty qualification, and elections were to. .JbS-JJO 
' longer direct but jnSrect. ^e recently chosen chjmiber was 
"dTssolyed before it had even met, and a new one waa .^iimmoned iar 
tihe 8th of ^ptember.]];) These exceptional measures were justified 
by the 14th article of the Charter — The king makes regulations 
and ordinances for the execution of the laws and the safety of the 


. § 21. The Ordinances were wholly unexpected in Paris, where the 
first feeling was one of stupefied astonishment. If the government 
had been fully prepared for active measures, an easy triumph was 
assured. But there were only 12,000 troops in the capital, and the 
command was in the hands of Marmont, who was unpopular among 
the soldiers as a traitor to Napoleon, and who personally disap- 
proved of the Oidinances. The first opposition came from the 
journalists, headed by Thiers and Mignet, who refused to recognise • 
the suppression of their papers as a legal act. The liberal deputies 
assembled at the house of Casimir Perier, but they distrusted the 
chances of a popular revolt, and contented themselves with a written 
protest against the dissolution of a chamber which had never met. 
Among the citizens there were bolder spirits. The manufacto ries 
.were closed, the workmen crowded the streets, and a numbeij of 
collisions with the troops occurred on the 28th of July^ Marmdnt 
advised concessions, but Charles X., who had gone on a hunting-party 
as if nothing was happening, sent him orders to stand firm. On the 


29th came the decisive conflict. Lafayett e, who was absent when 
the Ordinances were issued, hurried back to Paris and assumed the 


command of the national guard.^ The troops were concentrated to 
defend the Tuileries, the Louvre, and the Palais Royal, and an 
obstinate coiifiict took place, in which much blood was shed. At 
last Marmont’s indecision allowed the populace to gain possession of 
the Louvre, from which the long gallery admitted them to the 
Tuileries. So strong was the feeling against disgracing the revolt, 
that the treasures of the nalace were left undisturbed, and a man 
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who was detected in the act of plunder was promptly executed 
By the evening Paris was in the hands of the mob. 

When the news of these events reached St. Cloud the old king 
was at last compelled to recognise the necessity of concessions. 
Polignac was dismissed, and the duke of Mortemart, a moderate 
man and acceptable to the Eussian court, was appointed in his 
place. Mortemart lost no time In sending to Paris and announcing 
the revocation of the Ordinances. But it was too late. The 
deputies had recovered their courage when the victory had been 
won for them, and had entrusted the provisional government to a 
municipal commission, of which Lafayette, Laffitte, Casimir P^er 
and Gdrard were members. They refused to recognise Mortemart, 
and declared that "the stream of blood which has flowed in 
Charles X.’3 ,name has separated him from France for ever.” The 
respectable hourgeoisie wished to secure themselves against anarchy 
and to form a durable government. The establi^ment of a 
republic would inevitably excite the enmity of the great powers, 
would lead to another European war, and probably to a third 
restoration. These considerations urged all moderate men to 
maintain a monarchical government in France. Fortunately they 
had not far to look for a suitable candidate for the throne. The 
duke of Orleans had been the acknowledged patron of the liberal 
party ever since his return to France in 1815, and the favour shown 
to him by Charles X. had failed to draw him any closer to the' 
elder branch of his family. He was a Bourbon and therefore might 
be expected to satisfy the scruples of the monarchical states of 
Europe. At the same time he would owe his power altogether to 
the popular choice, and could hardly venture upon unconstitutional 
government. Lafiitte and Thiers were his active supporters, and 
found no difficulty in gmning over the majority of the deputies. 
Messengers were sent to Heuilly, where the duke was then resid- 
to ask him to undertake the office of Lieutenant-Ceneral of the 
kingdom until the chambers could meet to secure the observance of 
the Charter. Louis Philippe, whose rdle was to profess a becoming 
want of ambition, waited to consult Talleyrand, on whose diplo- 
matic experience he relied to conciliate the European courts. On 
receiving his approval, he at once journeyed to Paris and accepted 
the proffered office. At the same time, to secure himself on both 
sides, he sent a letter through Mortemart to assure Charles X. of 
his fidelity. The king placed such jconfidence in theiBe treacherous 
professions that he confirmed the duke's appointment, and thus 
helped to drive his own supporters to the side of the usurper. The 
municipal commission, which was suspected of republican ten- 
dencies, was not informed of the action of the deputies until all 
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had been settled. Lafayetle, however, was soon won over by Louis 
Philippe’s professions, and the name of Orleans was so popular in 
Paris that opposition was out of the question. 

§ 22. Charles X . was still confident that his crown was secure, 
but the anxiety of the duchess of Berry for the safety of her son 
^ induced him to move from St. Cloud to the Trianon and thence to 
Bambouillet. There he was persuaded that his own unpopularity 
endangered the dynasty, and both he atid the Dauphin abdicated in 
"fiElvour of the duke of Bordeaux (1 August). The duke of Orleans, 
^ whose honesty was still relied upon, was asked to assume the 
regency for the infant king. But Louis Philippe now saw the 
crown within his grasp, and was determined to 3rive his rivals 
^from the kingdom. The ciy was raised that Charles X. meditated 
an attack upon Paris, and a mob of 60,000 men marched ujjon 
Rambouillet. At last Charles realised the treachery of his relative 
and gave up all hope. His misfortunes were respected by the 
people as he journeyed to Cherbourg, whence Jifi.flailjEiLjtQtJB.ngLlBd, 
and for the second time took up his residence at Holyrood. On 
the 3rd August the French chambers were opened, and on the 7th 
they had decided the future of France. The crown was declared 
vacant through the abdication of Charles X. and the Dauphin, and 
no allusion was made to the duke of Bordeaux. By 219 to 33 
votes Louis Philippe was raised to the throne with the title jgf 
“ King of the French.” The Roman Catholic church was no 
longer to be privileged, and all forms of religion were placed on an 
equal footing ; the censomhip of the press was abolish^ ; the king 
was forbidden to suspend any law, to appoint extraordinary 
tribunals, or to employ foreign troops; indirect election wfis 
abolished ; deputies were to be chosen for five years ; the sessions of 
the peers were to be public, and the peers nominated by Charles X. 
were struck off the list ; the chambers were to have the right of 
initiating laws m well as the king, the tricolour was substituted for 
the white flag, ^n the 9th of August, Louis Philippe was formally 
enthroned in the Palais Bourbon^ He found little difficulty in 
procuring the recognition of the European courts, which were only 
too pleased that the dangers of a republican government in France 
had been avoided. England was the first to approve a change 
which was a flattering imitation of her own institutions, and which 
seemed to ensure a preponderating influence in the neighbouring 
state. The last sovereign to acknowledge Louis Philippe was the 
Czar of Russia. 
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lY. Liberal Movements in Europe. 

§ 23. The contrast between the two Revolutions through which 
France had passed is conspicuously illustrated by the difference in 
their results, and this difference is nowhere more obvious than in 
England . The reaction after the death of Louis XVI. and the 
reign of terror effectually stayed the progress of English liberties. 
Pitt abandoned the reforming projects of his earlier years, the 
government adopted a sternly repressive attitude, the Tories obtained 
almost uninterrupted rule for forty y^rs, and the Whigs became a 
powerless and discredited minority. (j5ut the Revolution of 1830 
fascinated, instead of repelling, the English people. Wellington’s 
ministry fell, and the Whigs came into office under Lord Grey. The 
Reform Bill of 1832, the first great step in extending to the masses 
the liberties that had been won in 1688, was carried by the over- 
whelming pressure of public opinion, and the. House of Lord s did 
npt dare to persist in its opposition. (^Throughout Europe the 
example of the French exercised a similar infiuence, and encouraged 
the liberal party to shake off the trammels that had been imposed 
by the Congress of Vienna and the Holy Allianc^ The inde- 
pendence of Belgium , the rising in Polagi advance of consti- 
tutional principles in several of the German states, the movements 
in Italy, Sw itzerlan d, and Portug al, were all more or less direct 
results of the July Revolution, 

§ 24. (The treaty of Vienna had united Holland and Belgium into 
a single kingdom under William I., who had previously been stadt- 
holder of Holland. In 'doing this the congress had been actuated 
by purely political motives, and had paid no regard whatever to 
the interests or wishes of the peoples they dealt with. CSut t^ e 
differences which had divided the Netherlands into two halves in 
the 16th century had by no means been removed by the lapse of 
300 years^i The second branch of the House of Orange was not 
likely to succeed where William the Silent and Maurice of Nassau 
had failed, ^he Pyttch were bigoted Calvinis ts, the Bel gians were 
equally devoted to Ro man Catholicis m; the northern provinces 
were essentially Teutonic, the southern were inclined to the 
civilisation and language of the Romance lands that lay near 
Jthem; Holland was .a^ trading, Belgium a man ufacturing co untry. 
William L, by his obvious preference of his Dutch subjects, hiaHT 
intensified rather than removed these natural differences. The 
Dutch, though their numbers were smaller, had an equal number of 
representatives with the Belgians, and the constitution was forced 
upon the latter in spite of their protests.]) The Belgians were 
saddled with the burden of the national debt of the northern state. 
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The clergy were alienated by the establishment of secular edu c ation 
kunder state control, and by the placing of the Boman Catholic and 
jCalvinist churches upon an equal footing. A close alliance was 
formed between the clerical and the liberal parties, and this alliance, 
though as unnatural as the state itself, was none the less formidable. 
0Sver since 1828 the opposition had been growing in strength, and 
had been encouraged rather than appeased by the concessions which 
had been extorted from the king. \ 

Matters were in this state when the news arrived of the Bevolu- 
tion in Paris. For three weeks the quiet prevailed that precedes 
the storm. On the 25th of August a performance of the “ Mute 
of Portici,” an opera of which the plot centres round the revolt of 
Masaniello, was followed by a rising in Brussels. The residences 
of Van Maanen and other unpopular ministers were s^ked, and the 
v%^roops, when they were at last called out, were driven back to their 
•barracks. The government practically abdicated its functions and 
made no further efforts to restore order. A ^jaational gu ard was 
formed which speedily made itsel f master of the capit t^ A pro- 
visional government of some of the chlef^tiz^s opened nego- 
tiations with the king. But the movement had gone too far to be 
contented with concessions which might have bein welcomed a 
month before. The example of Brussels was followed by the other 
towns, and in some, e.g. Verviers, the mob was guilty of revolu- 
tionary excesses. William L, though determined to maintain his 
rights, found it necessary to temporise, and sent his eldest son, 
William prince of Orange, to calm the rebels with promises. The 
prince went so far as to suggest the legislative and administrative 
independence of Belgium under the Dutch crown. The king 
showed no hostility to the scheme, but reserved a definite settle- 
ment for the meeting of the States-General, which he summoned at 
Hague on the 13th of September. 

There would have been no difficulty in carrying through the 
States-General the scheme of a separate legislature and administra- 
tion, as the Dutch were quite as eager for it as the Belgians. But 
the king was really determined not to give way, and the Dutch 
deputies did not like to thwart him. The matter was not even 
discussed, and William I, went so far as to recal Van Maanen, whom 
he had previously dismissed. The Belgians felt that they had been 
duped, and the rebellion was carried on with new vigour. This 
time the Li^geois took (he lead. Marching to Brussels, they esta- 
blished a new and more democratic provisional government. Prince 
Frederick, the king’s second son, who had been collecting troops 
while his elder brother was negotiating, attacked Brussels but was 
repulsed. The Belgian soldiers espoused the national cause, and the 
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Dutoh troops were expelled from most of the fortresses. Antwerp^ 
Maestricht, and the citadel of Ghent alone remained in their hands* 
The States-General, alarmed at the course of events, now hastened to 
decree the legislative and administrative separation, but it was too 
late, (^n the 5th of October the provisional government proclaimed 
the independence of Belgium, appointed a commission to draw up a 
constitution, and summoned a national congress to meet at Brussels^ 
Four days later they declared that the House of Orange had forfeited 
all claims upon Belgium. If they had had their own way, thty 
would probably have established a republic. But the clerical party, 
hitherto thrown into the background by its liberal allies, showed its 
strength in the elections to the national congress, and secured the 
return of a moderate majority. 

§ 25.(Th^ Belgian question excited the keenest interest in 
Europe, and there was a fear lest it might revive a general war . 
The liberal party was known to desire the re-union of felgium wm 
France, and this would have been a signal for general hostilities. But 
Louis Philippe hastened to purchase the recognition of the great 
powers by promising not to accept the Belgian crown or to allow the 
c rection of a republic. Nicolas of Russia was inclined to support 
William I., who had appealed for the aid of the five powers, but his 
hands were full with the contemporary Polish revolution. The 
I'ory ministry in England, which roight^have backed up the Czar, 
was hampered by the growing power of the Liberals, and moreover, 
the intere.sts of English commerce and manufaetures demanded the 
separation of Holland and Belgium. Prussia was afraid lest the 
revolutionary movement might extend to its Rhine provinces, and 
Austria was anxious about Poland and Italy. \The result was, that 
the principles of the Holy Alliance were abandoned, and the great 
powers a dopted, fw the first time, the policy of non-intervention> 
Aconierence^of mm^ which TOreyfahd was the guiding 

spirit, met in London, and its first protocol (4 Nov.) called ixpm 
Holland and Belgium to accept an armistice, which was done. 

The n ational congress met at Brusse ls on the 10th of November, 
and determined to act ^ much as possible in accord with the 
London conference. (It was decreed that Belgium should be an 
independent state, tfe delicate question of Luxemburg be i ng re- 

monarchy ; t hat I he 

house of Orange should be excluded from t W fhro he ; ahS that the 
legislature riiould cohrist of two" chambers. ^These decrees, and 
e^5ifiiilly'’11irabimd6^^^ repubficanllSSlgns, were acceptable 

to the powers, and on the 20th of December the London conference 
accepted the principle of Belgian independence. Early in 1831 the 
* hoses de separation* were drawn up» which ja^served to Holland 
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the boundaries of 1790 witS Luxemburg, and imposed upon Belgium 
one balf of tbe Dutch debt These terms were accepted by 
William I., but were protested against by tbe Belgian congress. 
Tbe Belgians refused to give up their hold upon Luxemburg, and 
the Dutch retained Antwerp. 

The congress now proce^ed to draw up a new constitution and 
to elect a king. Their choice fell upon the duke of Nemours, the 
second son of Louis Philippe. But the French connection was dis- 
tasteful to the other powers, and Louis Philippe was compelled by 
prudence to decline the offer. On the 4th of June the Belgians 
chose Leopold of Saxe Coburg, the widower of the English Princess 
Charlotte. The London conference now issued a new protocol 
(27 June) containing 18 articles, which gave Belgium more favour- 
able boundaries, left Luxemburg in statu quo^ and made the country 
responsible only for its own debt and for a share of that which had 
been jointly contracted. These terms having been approved by 
the congress, Leopold accepted the crown, proceeded to Belgium, 
and swore to accept the constitution. William I. protested bitterly 
against the 18 articles, and on this ground the representatives of 
Russia, Austria and Prussia postponed their recognition of Leopold. 

While Leopold was engaged in a tour through his new kingdom, 
he was disagreeably surprised by the news that a Dutch army 
had crossed the frontier. The Belgians, trusting in the support of 
Europe, were wholly unprepared for war, and their troops were routed 
in every engagement. On August 11th Leopold himself was com- 
pletely defeated at Tirlemont and escaped with difficulty to Mechlin. 
But on tbe first news of hostilities a French army under Marshal 
Gdrard marched into Belgium, while an English fleet appeared in 
the Scheldt. The Dutch were compelled to retire and to conclude 
an armistice. But their energetic action had the desired result of 
obtaining more favourable terms from the powers. On October 14th 
iPfte London conference issued 24 articles, by which Limburg on the 
fij^t of the Meuse was ceded to Holland and Walloon Luxemburg 
to Belgium, and the latter country was to pay 8,400,000 florins a 
year towards the debt. With great reluctance the Belgians accepted 
these altered conditions, and on November 1 5th all the po w era ftYQftpt 
Riis^recafimUed„jdifi.,Jd^^ B elgiwH. But William I., 
obstinately trusting to the friendship of the Czar, would have nothing 
to do with the 24 articles. Even when Nicolas, in May, 1832, at last 
accepted the protocol of November 16, the Dutch king refused to give 
way. It was necessary to employ force ; an English fleet blockaded 
the coast of Holland, and Marshal Gerard laid siege to Antwerp. 
After an heroic defence, General Chass^, the commander of the gar- 
rison, was compelled to capitulate on December 23rd. On May 21, 
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1833, a preliminary treaty was arranged Vrhlch put an end to hos- 
tilities. But it was not till January 22 , 1839, that William I. 
finally consented to accept the 24 articles in a definitive treaty. 
Meanwhile Leopold had married in 1832 the eldest daughter of 
Louis Philippe, and had utilised the period of peace to establish an 
orderly constitutional government in Belgium, under which the 
moral and material welfare of the kingdom made rapid progress. 

§ 26. frhe kin gdom of Pol and, whi ch the^c ppg r e as^ Q ^ Vi enna 
called into being, and to which Alexander L had prese nt^ a c^on- 
sHtutlCSfirfin^he' modifl^ of the French Charter, wamas-. Artificial a 
(S’eation as the king^m 0^ the Netherknds^ ^uled by a Russian 
viceroy, ircouidliardlyFe^leimed a kingdom, and it comprisecTonly 
a small part of the old Poland. The constitution was utterly un- 
suited to a country which possessed no middle class to mediate 
between the 'crowd of nobles and serfs. Moreover, constitutional 
checks were inconsistent with the habits and t raditions of Russ ian 
d espo tism. The^,.grandrdukAjCQn^ who had preferred his 

government at Warsaw to the throne of the Czars, had already 
broken through the letter of the constitution, and several conspira - 
cies had been detected a&d punished, when the French 
gave a new impulse to the undying love of "natirniaflndependenc 
In the dusk of the evening of November 29, 1830, a number oT 
young men attacked the residence of the viceroy. Several officers 
were killed, but Constantine himself escaped to join the Russian] 
troops. (Jhe citizens of Warsaw rose at the signal, and the Polish 
soldiers camh ovot - to -their sid^ Constantine made no effort 
to''put*4own'the re^^ and was allowed to depart from the 
province without molestation. 

<the first step in the revolution had been successful, and Poland 
was free. But from this moment the want of unanimij^, which was 
ultimately fatal to the movement, began to show itseln\'ChTopic^ 
who had won renowhtti IhTNapoTeunic wars,^^S command' 

of the army, but he was out of sympathy with the people, and eager 
to make terms 'with the Czar. At the head of the provisional 
government was Adam Ozaftoriski, a descendant of the great house 
of Jagelion, but wanting in decision and ability. In the diet which 
met on the 18th of December, parties were hopelessly divided. The 
extreme revolutionists wished to push on as rapidly as possible, and 
to kindle the fiames of insurrection in all the provinces that had 
once belonged to Poland. But the moderate party was afraid of 
alienating Austria and Prussia, and hoped, by laying stress on the 
breaches of the constitution, to secure the support of the western 
powers. The result was that the rebellion remained stationary, and 
envoys were sent to make terms with Nicolas. The Czar refused 
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all concessions, demanded immediate submission, and ordered IHe* 
bitsch to advance with an army into Poland. On receipt of this 
answer, Chlopicki resigned his command, and was succeeded by the 
honest but incapable Radziwill. The diet now proceeded to decree 
the deposition of Nicolas, but, to gratify the western powers, 
announced that Poland should remain a constitutional monarchy. 

hopes of foreign intervention, however, proved futile. Louis 
Philippe took advantage of the Polish difficulty to extort his 
recognition from the Czar, and the other states thought only of 
excluding Russian influence in the settlement of the Belgian 
question^ * 

In February, 1831, Diebitsch, with 114,000 men, crossed the fron- 
^ ^1ier and marched against Praga, the bulwark of Warsaw on the side 
the Vistula. Now followed a hennc struggle which casts a ray 
of glory upon the last days of Poland. In one battle after another 
the Russians were foiled by the resolute courage of their opponents. 
^The cholera broke out among the besiegers, and carried off Diebitsch 
,.on the 10th of June, and the grand-duke Constantine a month 
later. Paskiewitsch, who now assumed the command, determined 
'^to cross the Vistula lower down, and to take Warsaw in the rear. 
His plans were aided by the bitterness of party quarrels among 
the Poles. The democrats had alienated the nobles by proposing 
the emancipation of the serfs. The generals who had defeated 
Diebitsch were accused of treachery. Moderate men were still led 
away by the futile hope of French intervention. A rising in 
Lithuania, which might yet have turned the current of success, 
was allowed to tail for want of support. Finally, the democratic 
party gained the upper hand in Warsaw, expelled Czartoriski and 
the existing government, put to death all who were suspected 
of treachery, and gave dictatorial power to its own leader, 
Krukowiecki. While these events were going on, the enemy were 
at the gates, and resistance became impossible. On September 8th 
Warsaw 'capitulated to Paskiewitsch, and on the 28th General 
Riidiger entered Krakau, The remnants of the heroic defenders of 
Warsaw escaped to Prussian territory, where they were disarmed 
and dispersed as exiles to France and other parts of Europe. 
Poland was deprived of its constitution, and became a Russian 
province with Paskiewitsch as governor. An amnesty was 
promised by Nicolas, but the exceptions were so numerous that it 
might as well have been withheld. H was computed that in 18^2 
80,000 Poles were sent to Siberia, ^he keenest sympathy was 
excited in Europe by the fate of a country whicK.,W fr>||gr|^|, 
bravely for a liberty which it did not deserv ej) 

§ 27. The great evil in OFeiSSnylCrTHB^period was t he want 
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unity. Material prosperity was obstructlMi, mot only by the closiDs / 



Wurtemtog, and 

atq^ The"lSev^uHoFbT exerci sed a marked infk^ftce in ' 
Germany, bul promoted 

unio^ \A number of WatSl movements broke out to demand , 
constitutional privileges for individual states. It is impossible to . 
trace in detail the petty revolutions by which concessions were 
extorted from the rulers of Brunswick, Hanover, Saxony, Hesse, 
etc. In Austria and Prussia no disturbances took place, although 
a distinct impulse was given to national independence in Hungary. 
Mettemich, however, was alarmed by the prospect of danger to his 
principles of government, and the machinery of the Confederation 
was once more put in working to repress the progress of reform. 
In 1832 the diet confirmed the Carlsbad decrees, forbade all 
popular assemblies and festivals, and promised military assistance 
to any government that was threatened by revolution. The foolish 
attempt of a few enthusiasts to attack the diet at Frankfort (April, 
1833) gave a great impulse to the reaction. Bi^sia now sought to\ 
ejterqise that Muence in Germany which the treaty of Tlenn^ 
h^.giYCn h^r. In September, 1833, the C^r met the emperor of ^ 
Austria ai^^ the crown-prince of Prussia at Miinchengratz in^ 
Bohemia, ( ^he eastern powers f^nied a natural league to resist q 
the jiberal tendencies o? England and France. T b^^ res iUt o f this 
p ^eetSjg w as the Holding of a ministeri|d conferen^ a t Vienna 
under the presi dency of Jjd^ttemicl^ ) decided that theC 

sovereign of each state in the Confederation should defend his 
rights against the encroachments of the chambers, that military 
force should be employed when necessary, that a judicial court 
should be created to decide all disputes Itetween r^ers and 
their subjects, and that the universities and the press should 
be carefully watched. QSy these means liberal tendencies were 
repressed,^ ynltivated nlRaaes of J31ermany. exc l uded from 

poli tics, cons oled thems elves with an almost imique devotion to 

§ 28. The desire of the congress of Yienna to provide strong ^ 
bulwarks against France had brought about a great increase in the . 
territory of Geneva, Wallis (Yalais), Tesski (Ticino), ^ 

Neuenburg (Neufch&tel), and the Grisons (GraubUnden), had^ 
all been added to the confederation. But for this accession 
of strength the Swiss had to pay by the restoration in many 
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of the cantons of the aristocratic government that had been 
swept away by the French conquest. As time went on a strong 
democrati c party was formed in Switze rland , which aimed at the 
dSffffcIibQ of these revived class privileges. Already, in April, 
1830, the oligarchy in Tessin had been overthrown, and the news of 
the July Revolution gave a fresh impulse to the liberal movement. 
Zurich, the most powerful canton after Berne, took the lead in the 
work of reform. In November, 1830, a new constitution was 
introduced, by which the country districts were to elect two-thirds 
of the grand council, while the town only elected one-third. This 
example was followed by nearly all the other cantons, and even the 
powerful aristocracy of Berne had to resign its privileges. In Basel 
an obstinate conflict took place between the citizens and the country 
residents, which was at last settled by the division qf the canton 
into two, Stadt J^sel and Landschaft Basel. In Neufch&tel 
special difficulties arose because it was subject to the king of 
Prussia as well as a Swiss canton; but the monarchical party 
ultimately succeeded in retaining the upper hand. The liberal 
cantons now endeavoured to complete their work by reforming the 
constitution of the confederation. In March, 1832, a league wiw 
formed, known as the Siebener-Cmcordat^ between Berne, Zurich, 
Lucerne, Solothum, St. Gallon, Thurgau, and Aargau. They under- 
took to support each other’s liberties with arms, and to remain 
united until the constitution had been revised. To resist this a 
counter league, the Sarner Bund, was formed by the five conser- 
vative and Roman Catholic cantons, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, 
Wallis, and Neufch^tel, and they were speedily joined by Stadt 
Basel. The conservative party was indiscreet enough to act on the 
aggressive, and the Schwyzers attacked Landschaft Basel. The 
attack was repulsed, and the confederate assembly responded by 
dissolving the Sarner Bund (August, 1834) and by recognising the 
division of Basel, into two cantons, against which the conservatives 
had protested. (Thus the liberals gmned a decisive,^ictory, which 
they celebrated by founding the university of Zuriclu 
§ 29. Italy was declared by Metternich to be ‘Ukt.alLEu£idpaan 

. rnuntripiv,thfl..oiM^^h bnfl fhp. grpntrf*Rf tendpnpy rAVAluiinn ** 

iTEr^secret association of the Carbonari aimed at the complete 
overthrow of political and social relations. The more moderate 
Jiberals would have been content to free the peninsula from the 
idespotic influence of Austria and to establish constitutional checks 
wpon t^e Existing governments. \The Revolution of 1830 made a 
natural impression in a country which had many evils^ complain 
of and which had so latoly bpen roqnpptpd with Fi-unQiJj TIip. duke 
of Mqdena, Francis IV., sought to make use of the liberal move- 
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ment to extend his rule over northcte Italy. But at the last 
moment he was terrified by threats from Vienna, turned against , 
his fellow-conspirators, and imprisoned them (Feb. 3, 1831). The', 
people, however, were so alienated by his treachery, that he fled . 
with his prisoners to seek safety in Austrian territory. A provi- 
sional government was formed, and Modena was declared a free 
state. Meanwhile the election of a new pope, Ghregory XVI., gave 
occasion for ji ris iag in the p a pal states . took the lead in 

throwing off its allegiance to Rome, and in a few weeks its example 
was followed by the whole of Romagna, Umbria, and the Marches. 
The two sons of Louis Bonaparte, the late king of Holland, hastened' 
to join the insurgents, but the elder died at Forli (17 March), and 
thus an eventful career was opened to the younger brother, the 
future Napoleon 111. Parm a revolted against Maria Louisa, who 
followed the example of the duke of Modena and fled to Austria. 
The success of the movement, hovrever, was very short-lived. 
Austrian troops marched to the assistance of the papacy, the 
rebellion was put down by force, and the exiled rulers were 
restored. Louis Philippe, on whom the insurgents had relied, 
had no sympathy with a movement in which members of the 
Bonaparte family were engaged. But a temporary revival of the 
insurrection brought the Austrians back to Romagna, and a great 
outcry was raised in France against the king. To satisfy public 
opinion, Louis Philippe sent a French force to seize, v Ancona 
(Feb. 22, 1832), but it was a very harmless demonstration, and had 
been explained beforehand to the papal government, (^n Naples 
and Sardinia no disturbances t(wk glace.N Ferdinand Il/succeeded 
hlsTiather, Francis I.", on the Neapolitan fiirone in 1830, and satisfied 
the people by introducing a more moderate system of government. 
Charles Albert became king of Sardinia on the death of Charles 
Felix (27 April, 1831), and found himself in a difficult position 
between Austria, which had good reason to mistrust him, and the 
liberal party, which he had betrayed. 

§ 30. The only other country in which the July Revolution 
produced a definite result was Fprtu^a l. In 1826 the death of 
John VI. had given rise to a dispute about the succession. His 
eldest ** 00 , Pedro I., was Emperor of Brazil, and excluded by the 
Brazilian constitution from succeeding in Portugal. He therefore 
transferred his rights to his daughter, Maria da Gloria, but she 
was opposed by her uncle Dom Miguel, who claimed as the nearest 
male heir. The arrival of English troops in Lisbon secured the 
accession of Donna Maiia, w^ho granted a constitution which had 
been drawn up by her father. But Pedro, in the hope of satisfying 
his ambitious brother, negotiated a compromise by which Dom 
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Miguel became regent 'in !i828, after taking an oath to observe the 
coiSSStutiom The English troops were now reoalledf by Welling- 
ton, and the regent seized the opportunity to break his engagement. 
He usurped the crown, annulled the constitution, imprisoned all 
opponents whom he could seize, and gave way to the most insane 
excesses of arbitrary power. Donna Maria, who was on her way 
fifem Braisll to her kingdom, only got^as far as England, where he 
was received with royal honours. But the Tory ministry refused 
to support her cause, and she soon returned to Brazil. In 1830 the 
news of the French Eevolution gave rise to disturbances in Rio 
Janeiro, and early in the next year Pedro was compelled to abdi- 
cate in favour of his son Pedro 11. He now determined to espouse 
the cause of his daughter, sailed to Terceira, and landed in Oporto 
in 1832. The WJiigs were now in power in England, and nume- 
rous volunteers left this country to support the constitutional cause 
in Portugal. <^or a year the usurper held hia-o wn against 
But a naval victory won by Napier, who comm^ded Pedro’s fleet, 
led to the conq[uest of Lisbon in 1833, and. Opjana Maria w as 
crowned queen^ Dom Miguel, however, still held out in the 
provinces, and European intervention was called in. In 1834 the 
western powers, France, England, Spain and Portugal, concluded 
a Quadruple Alliance, which was Lord Palmerston’s answer to the 
conference of Miinchengriitz. This was fatal to Miguel’s cause, 
and he ^agreed by the treaty of Evoramente (May, 1834) to quit 
the peninsula. Later in the year Pedro I. died, and his daughter, 
now secure upon the throne, was married to the duke of Leuchten- 
berg. As the bridegroom died within two months of the wedding, 
a second husband was found for her in Ferdinand of Coburg. 

V. The Reign of Louis "Philippe. 

, * § 3 1^1'he accession of Louis Philippe gave political supremacy in 
France fo the middle classes, who had not made the”Reyo]ution hut 
had prevented it from g(;Sng too The kipg himself loved to pose 
as a simple citizen, his private life was untainted by profligacy or 
crime ; his chief personal fault was avarice, -’:ited he hoped by 
abandoning the foims of the old court to disguisd^Ms real hankering 
after personal rule. He was surrounded by ai^up of able men 
who had studied the English constitution, and thought that its 
introduction would prove fnr th^-yvils of France, But 

the constitution which they reverenced was that of the 18th 
century. jGidjmLJ^mQst statesmen s 

wished to play the part of a French Walpo le. His ^^pathies 
were really reactionary ; he would have ‘^ evwy thing for the people,- 
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nothiag bv the peopJiB i.** chief the 

abolition of hereditary peel»ae ^^j^^te lowi G g i ng of ;iifa a 

dectoi^ij| la5ficata^ from ^fej^Mj aa^ (March, 

1831). The gjfe^ mass of^ WMmeii *^remai^ ^ta^dcdJrcya| ^ 
political privilegeglS Tbe emiii^^ wtor on pliiiok>pby, ^ 
when ^mted, foniB replliW.with flcom ; sms 

prqfesseur a la Fofiulti aes IMt'ireaf je suis membre de VM<xtdem0 
des Sciences Morales eif P^litiqaes^ j5f suis mempre de VAcstdinde 
Fran^cdse, je suis mem^ du Conseil Boyal ke l*Inslrttctiiin(g 
fubliquet je\uis pair de Francs^ faif ^14 puds Is 

redevenir, Tndis je ne sms pas electeur,* resHicted franchise 

irritated the Frenek ^love of equalit;^ the 'most permanent 
passion tWt had been created by the great Sevolution, and^ it 
ensured the ^pldmate fall of the Orleanist monarchyj It led 
naturally in France as in England^ to a system of management and 
corruption.'**- Men 6f imdoubted personal probity, like M. Guisot, 
did not hesitate to stain their hands with the purchase of votea 
^e chief danger to the new monarchy was the discontent of the 
exclt^ed clas8es.N The peasant proprie tons, the most conservative 
element of the French population, were alienated from a government 
wMch refused to trust them, and though they were not likely to 
risk their property in a new involution, they would do nothing to 
avert it. , But the i" the large toms had^ne of 

the orderly instincts and interests of the peasants, (^ey wcge^npt 
slow to discover that the mere change of masters bright them na 
advantages. The taxes wSTe increased rather than lowere^ France 
was at this time pass'mg through the industrial revolufim caused 
by the introduction of machinery. A change which had caused so 
much crime and misery in England, was not likely to pass without 
disorder in France, (l^uis Philippe’s reign is the history of a long 
conflict between capual and labour, in which all the interests of the 
governing classes were on the^de of the fonn er. Hence arose those 
socialist t heorieV which were formulated into sysfgafrby'BJT.Bimon 
alS3T'ourier7"bid which were even m^e dangerous when they were 
entertained by ignorant enthuaasts. ( The rise of socialism to be a 
political force is ond of the most not aHe^ facts of ^his 
TTd Iftuse'tfrferhi^^ Wi3» added^tlm ^isc o^nt^Sused by 

f oreign politics . Iicnis Philippe was compelled to pur^se the 
recognitionror the European powers by sacridoes which hurt the 
amour propre of Frendimen who remembered the of the 

Empire, ffle allowed the English candidate to obtain the crown 
o^Helgium, he ofTered no s erious oppos ition to A i^trian i nterven- ^ 
Jtftlx, jn4 worst 

by holding out hopes of amistance which were never intended to 
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be realised.^ The occupation gf Ancona, an expedition against Dorn 
Miguul, and the conquest of Algiers, were but a poor compen- 
sation for the fall of Warsaw. rpiLmdiw^ 

party and personal rivalries ,,w®re _chiefly concentraj^. T he 
king strove hard to maintain the popularity that essential jTo r 
hjs position, but he faile^ His reign of eighteen years suflBced to 
convince the French that the Orleanist monarchy was not, as they 
had been assured in 1830, “the best of republics.” 

§ 32. Louis Philippe’s first ministry was composed of the men 
who had taken a prominent. part in the “days of July.” The due 
de Broglie was president, and among his colleagues were Dupont de 
TEure, Laffitte, Gerard, Mold, Guizot, Sdbastiani, and Casimir Pe'rier. 
Outside the ministry the most powerful man was Lafayette, now 
the idol of Paris, who had resumed his old post as commander of 
the national guard. The first difficulty which the government had 
to confront was the trial of the Polignac ministry. The Paris 
mob clamoured for their death, and threatened a rising if their 
thirst for blood was not satisfied. A dispute arose between the 
conservative and republican elements in the cabinet, and victory was 
secured to the latter by the support of Lafayette, whose services the 
king could not yet afford to disj^nse with, Broglie, Guizot, Mold, 
and Casimir Pdrier resigned their portfolios, and Laffitte became 
president (Nov. 1830). Jn December Charles X.’8 ministers were 
condemned by the Chamber of Peers to imprisonment for life. 
Disorder in I he capital was put down by the national guard, and 
Lafayette, who had thus lost his jwpularity, was soon afterwards 
dismissed by the king, who seized the first opportunity to rid 
himself of so fonnidable a rival. Dupont de I’Eure now resigned, 
and in March, 1831, Laffitte was superseded by Casimir Pdrier. 

( Louis Philipi^e had now definitely severed himself from fne 
republican party, and had thus succeeded in conciliating the legiti- 
mist states of Europe. But his reactionary policy was by no means 
welcoma to the French \ow er classesl) Formidable insurrections 
broke out in Lyons and GrehoBIerSm military force had to bo 
employed under the direction of Marshal Soult, who had been 
appointed minister of war. In 1832 the cholera appeared in Prance, 
and among its numerous victims was Casimir Pe'rier (16 March), 
in whom the Orleanist monarchy lost one of its firmest supixirts. His 
place was taken by Montali vet, whom the dying minister had 
recommended to the king. In May the despairing legitimists at- 
tempted a rising in La Ve ndee , where the duchess of Berry appeared 
in person to encourage tile supporters of the house of Bourbon. But 
the movement was easily suppressed, and the' duchess was compelled 
to escape in disguise. No sooner was this danger at an end than 
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capital . The funeral of General Lamarqtie (5 June) was the signal 
for a republican demonstration which speedily developed into open 
rebellion. Barricades were raised^ the troops were repulsed, and 
for a moment it seemed likely that the monarchy would be again 
overthrown. But the court showed a firm front, and the prompt 
measures of Marshal Soult soon triumphed over the disorderly mob, 
which had no leaders and no definite aims. This double victory in 
La Vendee and in Paris, to which must be added jhe death of ya* 
pplepft’s ^ly flopj the duke of Reichstadt (22 July, 1832), gave 
great additional strength to the throne of Louis Philippe. But it 
was felt necessary to make fresh ministerial changes. Soult became 
l)resident of the council, and the cf(K?^rmaire. leaders. Broglie and i 
Guizot , received the portfolios of foreign affairs and public instruc-j 
tion^ Witlh4hem came into office a man who was destined to playl 
a notable part in French hi story — ^M . Thip^ Bom at Marseilles in 
1797, educated for the legal profession at Aix, Adolphe Thiers had 
come to Paris in 182L and had speedily made a great reputation as 
A ioung ^alist. Short and ungraceful in figure, excessively near- 
sighted, with awkward gestures and an unpleasing voice, he rose to 
eminence by sheer intellect and energy. He had taken a prominent 
part in the events of 1830, he had been the first to offer the crown 
to the duke of Orleans, and he now reaped his reward in becoming 
a minister of France at the age of 35. 

The new ministry was encouraged by an unexpected success. The 
duchess of Berry, who had hitherto escaped capture by a series of 
romantic escapes, was betrayed by a Jew named Deutz (Nov. 6), 
and imprisoned at Blaye. To the delight of the government she 
was found to be pregnant, and a declaration was extorted from her 


that she had contracted a secret marriage in Italy. In May, 1833, 
she gave birth to a son, and announced that the father was Count 
Lucchese-Palli, a gentleman of the bed-chamber at the court of 
Naples. This affair, which produced a tremendous sensation at the 
time, humiliated and discouraged the legitimists, while it contri- 
buted to the strength, if not to the credit, of the governnrent. 

ITie ministers had a secure majority in the chambers, and they 
took advantage of this to obtain large grants of money, which were 
employed in building the Arc de Tl^toile, in completing the Made- 
leine, and in commencing the vast chain of fortifications round 
Paris. At the same time the famous corps of the Zouaves and the 
Chasseurs d^Aftique were formed to protect and extend the French 
colony in Algeria, which was constantly threatened by the neigh- 
bouring tribes. T^e heavy taxation necessary to m^t this ^ormous 
exi)enditure caused great discontent aihong the Republicans, who 
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organised tliemselves in formidable secret societies. In 1834 a 


second insurrection broke out in Lyons, and was not put down 
without considerable bloodshed. In the next year Eieecbva native 
of Corsi(»> att empted t o assassimte^^^^^ king with an “ infernal 
machine.” Louis Philippe escaped uninjured, but his son and forty 
other persons were wounded, while Marshal Mortier and thirteen 
others were killed on the spot. To suppress its unprincipled 
assailants the government carried through the chambers the severe 
“.laws of September” (1835), which were intended to expedite 
judicial processes in political trials and to gag the press. 

§ 33. The government was now stronger than ever, but internal 
dissensions became more conspicuous as external dangers were 
’ overcome. For a long time the rivalry between Guizot and Thiers 
had been growing more bitter, and it became impossible for them 
to act together. Early in 1836 the ministry, which was now headed 
by the due de Broglie, was defeated on the budget, and the 
opportunity was taken to reorganise it. Guizot and the doctri- 
naires retired, and Thiers became president of the Council and 
minister of foreign affairs. Political parties in France were at this 


time pretty definitely organised in four great divisions : the right, 
small in numbers, but headed by a famous orator, M, Berryer j the 
right centre, consisting of the doctrinaires under Guizot ; the left 
centre, of which Thiers was the mouthpiece ; and the extreme left, 
headed by Odilon Barrot. The three last parties were so evenly 
balanced that domestic legislation was almost impossible, and the 
attention of the government was wholly concentrated upon forei<^n 
affairs. In these Thiers recognised no principle except the interests 
of h ranee. A second attempt to assassinate the king called 
attention to Switzerland, where the poUtical refugees of all nations 
found a refuge from which they could plot in safety against existins 
governments. Backed up by Mettemich, Thiers demanded the 
expulsion of the refugees, and the threat of a blockade compelled 
the SvvjM to 0 ve way. This arbitrary measure gave great umbrage 
to the liberals, and to regain their confidence Thiers propos^ 

\ constitutional party in Spain. 

But this brought him into collision with the king, whose low of 

M mmistry came to an end (Sept,, 1836). 

M. MoWnow became premier, and the leaders of the Xcfn«atre 
^ S f without the due de Broglie 

anlfo^twf ^Charles XCeOct, 1836) gave oooalin for 
thonoi, p imprisoned ministers were set at liberty 

for twenty ywrei 

few weeks afterwards I^«iB.Napoleon„made„.a^U^^jt to 
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%ing about a, r i a i ng at Strasburg. No punish* 

ment was inflicted upon the prince, who was shipped off to America 
and soon returned to Switzerland. His subordinates were acquitted. 
Early in 1837 a proposal was made to settle a fixed revenue for 
three of the king’s children, the dukes of Orleans and Nemours and 
the queen of the Belgians. This was quite in accordance with the 
usages of constitutional monarchy, but the king’s avarice ii%s so 
impopular that the chambers refused to accept the proposal A 
new ministry was now formed (15 April), of which Mold remained 
the president. The settlement on the duke of .Orleans and the 
queen of the Belgians was carried through the chambers, but the 
proposal with regard to the duke of Nemours was dropped. The 
ministry, which had been intended as one of conciliation, found 
itself confronted in 1 838 by the formidable opposition of all the 
disappointed^ aspirants to office. A coalition was formed between 
the left, the left centre, and the right centre, and though much 
disgust was caused by ihe unprincipled sacrifice of conviction, it 
was strong enough to overthrow the ministry in the elections of 
1839. But quarrels broke out among the victors about the division 
of offices, and before they were settled affairs were completely 
altered by the outbreak of a socialist rising. This was organised 
by a secret society called les Saisons, headed by Bernard, Barbas, 
and other professional agitators. The Hdtel de Ville was seized, 
and barricades were erected in the streets. Military force soon put 
^ down the revolt, and the king seized the opportunity to form a 
ministry under Soult, from which the leaders of the coalition were 
excluded (12 May). But this arrangement could hardly be lasting, 
la JPebruaryj^ 1 84P, the chambers again refused to grant a settlement 
for the duke of Nemours, and the ministry retired. After an 
interval of intrigue Thiers became premier for the second time 
(1 March), and Guizot was appointed ambassador to London. In 
order to give a striking proof of the alliance with England and of 
the termination of internal quarrels, Thiers detei mined on dn act of 
homage to the great emperor, whose memory his own books had 
done so much to exalt. It was arranged that th?. body of Napoleon 
should be brought from St. Helena to bo re-interied with pompous 
ceremonies in Paris. But events speedily occurred to rob this 
demonstration of its intended significance. England and France 
had been for some time estranged from each other about eastern 
affairs. France, remembering the part it had once played in Egypt, 
was eager to support Mehemet Ali, who was now at open war with 
the Porte, from which he had conquered Syria. England, on the 
other hand, was by no means willing to allow its old rival to regain 
a socuro footing in the cast. In 1840 (15 July) England, Bussia, 
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Austria and Prussia concluded the totxof jhond^ by which they 
agreed to compel Mehemet Ali to withdraw from Syria. This 
treaty made such a profound impression in France that preparations 
were at once made for war, and the work of fortifying Paris was 
resumed with great energy. In the midst of this excitement a new 
proof was given of the irreconcileahle hostility of the imperialists. 
On the 6th August Louis Napoleon landed at Boulogne and again 
tried to excite an insurrection. He was captured for the second 
time, and condemned to perpetual imprisonment at Ham, whence 
he escaped in 1 846 to England. In October another of the nume- 
rous attempts to assassinate Louis Philippe, by a man named 
Darmds, led to the retirement of Thiers. A new ministry was 
formed (29 Oct.), nominally headed by Soult, but really under the 
guidance of Guizot, who undertook the control of foreign affairs. 

§ 65. This ministry remained in office for the rest of the reign, 
but, though it lasted so much longer, it was not more fortunate 
than its transitory predecessors. Its only success W'as in Algeria, 
where the French had for many years cairied on a desultory war 
with the heroic Arab chieftain, Abd-el-Kader. In 1844 the 
emperor of Morocco was drawn into the war and a great exjxjdition 
was sent out under Marshal Bugeaud. The town of Mogador was 
taken by storm and the emperor compelled to make peace. Finally, 
in 1847, Abd-el-Kader surrendered on condition that he should 1^ 
sent to Egypt. But the condition was disregarded by his 
treacherous conquerors, and he was thrown into a French prison, 
from w’hich he was not released till 1853. Meanwhile affairs in 
Europe were more unpropitious. The dynasty suffered a severe 
blow in 1842 from the death of the duke of Orleans (13 July), who 
left two infant sons, the comte de Paris and the due de Chartres, 
An injudicious law assigned the regency during the expected 
minority, not to the widowed mother, Helena of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, but to the unpopular due de Nemours. The avow^ 
policy of the ministry was one of peace, and especially of alliance 
with England. (To maintain this alliance, France accepted the pro- 
visions of the treaty of London with regard to ]^eh|^]rpet .A]!} and 
in 1843, when a dispute arose about the arrest of Pritchard, an 
English consul, by a French captain in Tahiti, the ministers agreed 
to pay a pecuniary compensation. These measures may have been 
prudent, or even necessary, but they certainly irritated public 
opinion in France, always extrem^ sensitive to the least appearance 
of dictation by a foreign power, \At the same time discontent w^as 
felt at the obstinate hostility of the ministers to all projects of reform, 
and especially to any change in the electoral system. The rule of 
the hourgeoisie was becoming more and more distasteful to the lower 
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claases, but Guizot declined to entrust political privileges to men 
vrho had. not been trained to their exercise. While domestic affsdrs 
were so threatening, the English alliance, for which such orifices 
liad been made, received a severe shock from the conduct of the 
French government in the once famous affair of the Spanish 
marriages.^ Before considering thi^ it is necessary to give a brief 
retrospect of affairs in Spain. 

§ 36. Ferdinand VII., after having been restored to power by 
French intervention in 1823, was able to finish his reign in com- 
parative peace. In 1829 he married a fourth wife, Maria Christina 
of Naples, a sister of the duchess of Berry. Although . his three 
previous marriages had been unfruitful, the king still hoped for 
children, and issued a pragmatic sanction” abolishing the Salic laW 
in Spain. Against this act a formal protest was made by the king’s 
brothers, Don Carlos and Francisco, and also by the Bourbons of 
France and Naples. In 1830 the queen gave birth to a daughter, 
Isabella, who w{C§^ at once recognised as heiress to the throne. 
During a severe illness the king was induced to recall the pragmatic 
sanction, but on his recovery he was persuaded by his wife to re- 
issue it. In 1833 Ferdinand VII. died, Isabella II. was proclaimed 
queen, and her mother undertook the government as regent. Don 
Carlos at once announced his intention of claiming the crown by 
legal right, and rallied round him all the adherents of absolute rule, 
and especially the inhabitants of the Basque provinces. Christina was 
compelled to rely upon the support of the liberals, and to conciliate 
them her minister, Martinez de la Bosa, issued a Spanish con- 
stitution, the Estatuto Bealy which established two chambers chosen 
by indirect election. The Quadruple Alliance of 1834 assured to the 
Christinos the support of France and Spain. In spite of this the 
Carlists maintained the upper hand, thanks to the military genius of 
their generals, Zumalacarregui and Cabrera. The Estatuto Beaty 
which had been drawn up under the influence of Louis Philippe, 
failed to satisfy the advanced liberals, and the Christinos split up 
into two parties, the moderados and the progresistas or exaltados^ 
In 1836 the latter party compelled Christina to re-establish the con- 
stitution of 1812. This cooled the ardour of Louis Philippe for the 
liberal cause in Spain, and thus helped to bring about the fall of 
Thiers* ministry in this year. Nevertheless, the regent constantly 
gained ground, especially after the death of Zumalacarregui in 1835. 
In 1839 Espartero, the general of the Christinos, compelled the 
Basque provinces to acknowledge Isabella. Don Carlos renounced 
his claims in favour of his eldest sou, also named Carlos, went to 
Italy, and died in retirement at Trieste in 1855, Christina now tried 
to sever herself from the advanced liberals, and to nilewith the help 
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of the moderadm, who were under the patronage ot iiotiis rhilippe. 
But i^eprogresistas were supported by England, and found a power- 
ful leader in the victorious general Espartero. In 1840 Christina 
had to retire to France, and* Espartero was appointed regent by the 
Cortes. But his devotion to the English alliance made him un- 
popular, the other officers were jealous of his power, and in 1843 he 
was forced to escape to England. Isabella was now declared of age, 
Christina returned to Madrid, and the moderados, under the leader- 
ship of Narvaez, the rival of Espartero, became all-powerful in 
Spain. In 1844 reactionary changes were made in the constitution, 
which curtailed the authority of the Cortes and restored many 
privileges to the crown and the chuiuh. 

French influence was now preponderant in Spain, and Louis 
Philippe determined to seize the opportunity of gratifying his 
dynastic ambition. The great question of the day was to find a 
husband for the young queen. The interests of England were 
directly opposed to any marriage which might give the Spanish 
crown to a French prince ; Louis Philippe did not venture to propose 
a direct alliance with Isabella, but he determined to find a husband 
for her who would not be likely to have children, and to marry her 
younger sister, Maria Louisa, to his own son, the duke of Montpensier. 

This scandalously immoral scheme had the complete approval of 
Christina. In 1845 Louis Philippe had promised Queen Victoria 
in a personal interview at Eu, that his son’s marriage should not 
take place until Isabella had given birth to an heir. But the king’s 
honour was weaker than his ambition. On the 10th of October, 1846 
the Spanish queen was married to her cousin Francis of Assis, a 
husband who satisfied the required conditions, and on the very sarne 
clay the duke of Montpensier married Maria Louisa. Public pinion 
in Europe was pr-ofoundly scandalised by a transaction which must 
always remain a blot upon the character both of Louis Philippe and 
of M. Guizot. England was bitterly aggrieved, and although no 
open rupture took place, the English government was completely 
alienated from the Orleanist dynasty, which thus lost its firmest 
support at a time when it was most in need of it. And the intrigue 
had not even the scanty justification of success. Isabella gave birth 
to a daughter in 1851, whose paternity was more than doubtful, and 
before that time Louis Philipiie had forfeited the French throne. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

REVOLtmON AND REACllON. 

L The Revolution op 1848 in France.— -§ l. Discontent in France ; 
the political banquets ; collision with the troops ; abdication oi Louis 
Philippe ; proclamation of the Republic. § 2. General recognition of 
the provisional government; attack on the socialists. § 3. The 
national assembly ; suppression of the socialist rising ; Louis Napoleon. 
§ 4. The June riots in Paris; dictatorship of Cavaignac; restoration 
of order. 11. The Revolution in Germany and Italy. — § 5. 
Radical movements in Switzerland; war of the Sonderbund ; new 
Swiss constitution. § 6. Retrospect of German history. § 7. The 
March revolutions in Germany; the Vorparlament, § 8. The 
Schleswig-Holstein question; Prussian troops in the duchies. § 9. 
Italy before 1848 ; election of Pius IX. ; his reforming measures ; 
Austrian occupation of Ferrara ; constitutions granted in the Italian 
states. § 10. Revolt of Lombardy ; a republic in Venice ; Charles 
Albert declares war against Austria ; I'etreat of Radetzky to Verona ; 
revolt of Sicily. § 11. The northern war in 1848; successes of 
Charles Albert ; battle of Custozza; Austrian reconquest of Lombardy. 
§ 12. Events in Rome ; murder of Rossi ; flight of Pius IX. ; the 
Roman Republic; the Republic in Florence. § 13. Movements in 
Hungary and Bohemia ; rising in Vienna ; Ferdinand goes to Innspriick ; 
reduction of Prague by WindischgrU.tz ; the Slavs and Magyars in 
Hungary; Ferdinand returns to Vienna; open war with Hungary; 
third ^rising in Vienna ; Ferdinand at Olraiitz ; siege and capture of 
Vienna ; abdication of Ferdinand. § 14. The war in Hungary ; suc- 
cesses of the insurgents ; Russian intervention ; redaction of Hungary. 
§ 15. Charles Albert renews the war in Lombardy ; battle of Novara ; 
accession of Victor Emmanuel ; Haynau in Brescia ; conclusion of 
peace. § 16. The Austrians in Central Italy ; the French in Rome ; 
fall of the Roman Republic; conquest of Venice; reduction of Naples 
and Sicily. § 17. The reaction in Berlin. § 18. The German 
Parliament at Frankfort ; party divisions ; the archduke 'John chosen 
as administrator ; Schleswig and Holstein ; the truce of Malmb ; 
defeat of the democrats. § 19. The ** fundamental rights”; the 
constitution; the “Great German” and “little German” parties; 
offer of the hereditary empire to the king of Prussia. § 20. 
Frederick William IV. refuses the empire; his motives; the May 
revolutions; end of the Parliament. § 21. Alms of Prussia; the 
“ league of the three kings ” ; the Interim ; second Parliament of 
Erfurt. § 22. The Union ^ud the BundestcufS the Kren^ party at 
Berlin; rising in Hesse-Cassel ; the conference «f Olmiitz ; humilia- 
tion of Prussia ; the conference of Dresden ; restoration of the 
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Bund, § 23. Settlement of the Schleswig-Holstein question. III. 
The Second Republic and the Second Empire in France.— -§ 24. 
The republican constitution; Louis Napoleon is elected Fresident. 
§ 25. Policy of Louis Napoleon; reactionary measures; growing 
hostility between the President and the Assembly. § 26. The coup 
detat of December 2, 1851 ; revival of the empire ; Napoleon III. § 27. 
Condition of France; Napoleon’s marriage; his personal character; 
foreign policy. 


I. The Revolution in France. 

§ 1.(Jhe Orleanist monarchy had long lost all hold upon the affec- 
tionsor the respect of the people. The middle classes still clung to 
it, but they had no policy and no organisation. They had utilised 
their period of power to amass wealth and had thouj^ht of nothing else. 
They showed their gratitude by giving the ministry, of Guizot a 
docile majority in the chambers. Satisfied with the material luxury 
that they enjoyed, they doggedly opposed the introduction of any 
change.^ Louis Philippe had not gained in capacity with advancing 
years ; his avarice had grown upon him, and he had lost all touch 
with public opinion. Lord Palmerston, now foreign secretary in 
England, showed his indignation about the Spanish marriages by 
encouraging liberal movements in Switzerland and Italy wliich could 
not hut react upon France. (Outside the pays legal of qualified 
electors the greatest discontent prevailed, but the government paid 
no attention to it^ The workmen of Paris tind the other large towns 
were imbu'etl" with the socialist ideas of Louis Blanc. Gross 
instances of bribery and corruption were made public, but the 
ministers contented themselves with obtaining a vote of amnesty 
from their hired majority. The so-called liberals, with M. Thiers at 
their head, wished to oust their rivals from office, but they had no 
real desire to alter a system under which they had risen to political 
power, and tliey were afraid of going too far for fear of alienating the 
king. Under these circumstances the only hope of reform lay in 
the radical party, nominally headed by Odilon Barrot, but really 
guided by fiery orators like Lamartine, Ledru-Rollin, and Gamier- 
Piiges. (Their object was to force on a measure of electoral refonii 
which should give power to the excluded classes, and strike at the 
root of the prevailing cor rupt ion. Allied with them, but aiming at 
different and more extensive objects, were the socia^sts. led by 
Louis Blanc, Barbas, Blanqui, etc. As Sie extreme partywas in a 
hopeless minority iu the chambers, they were compelled to appeal 
to the outside public. Qu 1847 they organised a regular campaign of 
political banquet, at which t ^sts w ere given and speeches i nadej )n 
^half of re form. ^ Both in Paris andHthe provinces these tWiquets 
were hutherously and enthusiastically attended, and the moderate 
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reformers found themselves more and more thrown into the back- 
ground by the republicans. 

Wlien the chambers met in December, 1847, a great sensation 
was caused by the royal speech, which alluded to the recent agitation 
as fomented by les passions ennemies ou aveugUs.** This was a 
virtual declaration of war, and the opposition hastened to accept it 
as such. But, all. their amendments were rejected by the minis- 
terial majority, and it became more evident than ever that the 
struggle must be fought out outside the chambers. A grand banquet 
was organised for the 19th of February, but the prefect of police pro- 
hibited it. The date was then altered to the 22nd, and the refonners 
announced intention of disregarding the prohibition. A com- 
promise wsfis^anged by which the question of legality was to bo 
settled by a judicial trial. But an invitation to the national guard 
to attend without 'their arms was seized upon by the ministers as an 
infraction of the law, and the banquet was again prohibited. The 
troops were ^Id jn readiness to enforce the order, and the reformers 
abandoned tiieir^ intention. (I'he government thought that a greats 
victory had been gained and that all danger was over. The mob, , 
however, ignorant that the banquet was abandoned, assembled in 
crowds in the streets, and had to be dispersed by the troops. But 
among the soldiers, and especially among the^ national guard, dis- 
content was rife, and loud cries were raised for reform and the fall 

conciliate the malcootcnts. \ Guizot resigned on the 23rd, and 
5r Tkloie was entrusted witn the formation of a ministry. But the 
disturb afUeps in the streets continn fid, and war e ennnnr ^^d b y the 
l exers of t he extreme J^rty, who Imc^ ar gre ate r ob j ects in v iew 
t}i ATI a- wwe chapgiLjja^fflipjsjers^^ the evening of the 23rd, the 
mob was confronted by a troop of'roldiers in front of the ministry of 
foreign affairs. A chance shot was fired by some unknown person, 
and the soldiers discharged a fatal volley into the midst of thi^ 
crowd. The bodies of the slain were paraded through the streets, 
indignant crowds commenced to raise barricades, and the revolution 
had begun. M. Mol4 failed to form a ministry, and Louis Philippe 
turned in despair to M. Thiers. The latter insisted tlrat Odilon 
Barrot should be allowed to join him, and that electoral reform should 
at once be granted. The king could do nothing but yield, and the 
new ministers at once issued a proclamation announcing their 
appointment and that the troops had received orders to c<‘ase firing. 
But the moment for reconciliation was passed, the proclamation was 
disregarded, and M. Thiers disappeared. The troops accepted the 
order as final and began to fraternise ^vith the people. Louis Philippe 
left tk6 Tuileries to review the national guard, but yiras greeted 
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with shouts of Vive la reformel He returned with the conviction 
Jihat all was lost, and g^hdicated to gr^ffldipn, the count 

Paris. In defiance of the recent law, it was announced that the 
^ichess of Orleans should be regent instead of the duke of Nemours, 
^e duchess was at once conducted to the chamber of deputies, but 
^riie mob stormed the doors and forbade the acceptance of the regency. 

provisional government was appointed, consisting of Dupont de 
J’Eure, the veteranleader of the opposition, Lamartine, Arago, Ledru- 
EolJin, Cremieiix, Garnier-Pag^s and Marie. Louis Philippe, after 
several adventures, succeeded in escaping to England, where he took 
up his residence at Claremont, and died there after two years of retire- 
ment. Most of the members of his family joined him in England, 
except the duchess of Orleans, who, with her two sons, took refuge 
with her mother in Germany. 

Immediately after their appointment the members of the provi- 
sional government proceeded to the H6tel de Ville, which they found 
already in the possession of the socialist leaders, Louis Blanc, Mar- 
rast, Flocon, and Albert (a working-man). A contest was judiciously 
avoided by admitting these men to the government, at first as 
secretaries, but afterwards as full members. ^In the evening of the 
24th a republic was proclaimed, and edicts were issued dissolving 
the chamber of deputies and prohibiting any meeting of the peers'^) 
(iTaroly in history have so many and such important events been 
crowded into the space of one day, and perhaps no movement has 
ever been attended with such imcxpectedly sudden success. The 
hostility against the government was no stronger than it had been 
for the last few years, there was no sufficient motive for such a com- 


plete overthrow of existing institutions, and nothing but the blind 
weakness of the king and his advisers could have given such a victory 
to their opponents.^ It was truly a revolution du mepris as Lamartine 
had prophesied, but it is not often that contempt inspires a revolution. 

§ 2. The provisional government was speedily recognised on all 
sides. The provinces offered no opposition to the will of the capital. 
Generals Bugeaud and Changamier offered the allegiance of the army. 
Even the church hastened to welcome a revolution that show^ 


no hostility to religion. The Archbishop of Paris, M. Affre, took 
the lead in ordering a solemn service for those who had fallen on the 
23rd. A moderate circular was iSsued by Lamartine, who assumed 
the control of foreign affairs, to re-assure the neighbouring states as 
to the peaceful intentions of France. England, as in 1830, was the 
first to acknowledge the new republic, and most of the conttoental 
countries were too absorbed in their own affairs to think of inter- 
vention in France. But in spite of this unanimous recognition, the 
government had one very serious difficulty to deal with to the 
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demands of the working-classes. If She r evpl utian had any rea l 
principle, it was a victory of socialisnDu Hie socialists had obtained 3 
admlsaoh to the government itself, and though Lamartine and v 
several of his colleagues rea lised the hopelessness of th <*ri** 
was impos s ible to re fuse all concessions to their allie s. Accordingly, . 
Eouis Blanc and Al bert weraannoint ed pr e si dent and vice-presidi^nt o f 
a commission to superintend the^‘ orgai^ation of labour,.** The only * 
?x^^^r~w"KcE^e commission could suggest was to recogni ze ’ 
(ihe diiiyTT We state wpr^lor^ demanded ’ 

^pand^W ^Tfy* tbw out bj tlm erection of national' w 6 ikshd|^^ 
Hiis ex^lmenF, “which had signally failed during the first Revo- 
lution, and which could only end in supporting the idle at the ex- 
pense of the industrious, was again put into practice. Within a 
fortnight inore than 40,000 men had assembled at the workshops, 
and their numbers continued to be swelled by arrivals from the pro- 
vinces. (But^this failed to satisfy the extreme party, and their leaders, 
Cabet, Blanqui, and Raspail, tried to drive the government to adopt 
communistic measure^ On the 16th of April a mob qf artisans 
marched to the Hdtel de Ville, but they found the national guard 
drawn up before the building and were received with cries of d has Us 
communistesl For the moment the party of order had triumphed. 

§ 3. The national assembly, which had been summoned to draw 
up a new constitution, met on the 27th of April. AU artificial re- 
strictions upon the franchise were swept away, every man of 21 years 
]iad a vote, and every man of 25 was qualified to be elected. The 
number of deputies was fixed at nine hundred, and under the cir- 
cumstances the elections were conducted with marvellous order and 


regularity. The provisional government resigned its powers into 
the hands of the assembly, which at once formally decreed the 
Republic. The next act was to appoint an executive commission of 
five members. The result was the election of Arago with 725 votes, 
Garnier-Pag^s with 715, Marie with 702, Lamartine with 643, and 
Ledru-Rollin with 458. The socialists were altogether excluded. 


and were driven to adopt extreme measures. They endeavoured to 
excite the national sympathy for Poland, where a spasmodic attempt 
had been made to recover independence. On the 15th of May a 
procession marched to the assembly to present a petition on behalf 
of the Poles. No preparations had been made for resistance, the 
mob stormed the hall, and set to work to elect a new government. 
The slightest weakness might have involved France in ruin. But 
the government stood firm, the national guard and the garde mohUe^ 
a body that had been formed by Lamartine out of the gamine of the 
Paris streets, rallied round them, the conspirators lost both their 
pourage and thefr se^ses^ and order was restored without serious 
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difficulty. Most of the leaders were captured : Barb^ and Albert 
were sentenced to transportation, and Blanqui to seven years 
imprisonment ; Louis Blanc, who had intrigued against the govern** 
ment since his own exclusion, escaped punishment by flight. 

Among the numerous adhesions to the Republic, not the least un- 
expected and embarrassing had been that of Louis Napoleon, who 
had hastened to leave England for Paris. By the advice of the pro- 
visional government he had returned to London. But the reaction- 
ary party sought to use his name for their own purposes, and he 
was elected as deputy for Paris and for two other departments. This 
gave rise to a serious debate in the assembly. A law oanishing the 
Bonaparte family from French soil had never been repealed, and 
Lamartine proposed that it should be put in force. But the law 
was practically obsolete, and two Bonapartes, sons of Jerome and 
Lucien, wore actually members of the assembly. The difficulty 
was solved by Louis Napoleon himself, who wrote in haughty and 
ambiguous language, offering to serve his country by remaining in 
exile, and ultimately declined the offered seat. 

' „ . § 4. Meanwhile, the public workshops . had .becpnie an obvious 
ir nuisance. The number of workmen was more than 100,000, and 
- the expense of maintaining them amounted to more than 14 million 
francs. JViyate enterprise was almost at Thegovern- 

o inent determined upon vigorous measures to put down the evil. A 
' decree was issued on the 22nd of June which ordered all unmarried 


workmen from the ages of 18 to 25 to enter the army, while the 
rest were to be transferred to the departments. All who refused 
were to be excluded from the workshops. This decree gave 
‘^rise to a terrible conflict in Paris. The workmen threw up enor- 
mous barricades, defended them with the heroism of despair, and for 
four days more than heldjbeir own. The executive committee had 
to resign their powers, and Gfeneral Cavaignac was appointed dic- 
tator. The archbishop of Paris, M. Affre, was slain by a chance 
bullet as hfe was attempting to mediate a peace, and the losses among 
the troops were very great. Ultimately, superior numbers and dis- 


cipline secured the victory, the last barricade in the Faubourg St, 
Antoine was stormed on the 28th, and the were. 

pelled to submit. Cavaigliic"^ resigned but was 

of the council, ( A de cree was now promulga,t^ 

the Repubifc. The fear of democratic anarchy becam^hedo^^^ 
motive of all who had anything; to. Jose, and they were now ready 
|to welcome any form of government, howev er absolnt^. whSTwrmS 
|aeQure the rights 
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II, The Revolution in Gebmanv and Italy, 


§ 6. he exampl e of Paris exerted its w o nted fascination over the ^ 
continental states, llie i^ar iSiSls annus mirM Euro? ^ 
pean histprj. Oii every side thrones and dynasties seem^ tottering . 
to ruin, and each day brought the news of another revolution. Among 
the first countries to feel the revolutionary impulse was 
always keenly sensitive to French infiuence, and where 
been prepared by previous events. The radical party, humiliated by 
the enforced expulsion of the ix)litical refugees in 1836, had turned 
its attention to religious questions, and made a determined attack 
upon the cbqjch. In 1839 the famous author of the Life of Christ 
Dr. Strauss, had been appointed professor at the imiversity of 
Zurich, but such indignation was expressed by the orthodox inhab-.^ 
itants that the appointment had to be cancelled, and the liberals lost 7 
the control of the government of Zurich for the next six years. In^ 
1841 a more important contest was provoked by the abolition of^ 
the monasteries in Aargau. The Roman Catholic majority in^ 
Lucerne answered this measure by admitting the Jesuits and ^ 
entrusting to them the management of education. This excited the 
radicals to active measures, and as the Tagsatzung, or assembly of 
the Bund, refused to support thcm,^c bands (Freischaaren) were 
formed to coerce their opponents. Q'he Roman Catholic cantons, 
Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Lucerne, Zug, Freiburg, and Wallis, 
formed a separate league, the for mutual defence 

(1845). The great powers tri^tobring about an agreepient, 
but were foiled by their want of unanimity. Austria wished 
to support the i ^<^derbund. while England allied itself with the 
radicals, and Franco vacillated between the two sides. In 1847 the 


Switzerland, 
the soil had 


war broke out and was speedily ended in the complete defeat of the 
Sonderbund^ which was dissolved and its members had to pay the 
expenses of the war. The Jesuits were expelled and escape to 
Italy. The radicals were encouraged by their victory to revive 
their old plan of forming an orderly and comp acj^ federati on. The 


French revolution gave the m new strength, and in Septep^l^r. 184^ - 
now constituti on was jntro duc^ y^rhe supreme power wastt 
vested council, representing thel 

state as a whole, and the council of estates, , representing^ thel 
sepaj^xantems^ tw o bo die s com bing to. apppinFa fedm 

e^qy^^ilT to sit wi^l^ y |||( ^exeo u^ 

S G.^he mst^^ of i SflM a complete blank between 

the re^utionary movements o0830„.a®d .1B48. The Bund, thq 
jo£iifinMjn_nni t,y. ww a hopele ssly in^jaias^ 
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ag hich did not hing but oppbse a p^si^re resistance t o reform . (The 
subdivision into Innumerable petty states was liMbfiuned by the 
^overwhelming influence of Russia, which was always exerted to 
prevent any aggrandisement of Prussia or Austria. These two 
istates, which absorbed most of the material strength of Germany, 
regarded each other with a jealousy that made %e Czar the ne- 
cessary arbitrator between . In Austria, Francis I. had been 

succeeded in 1835 by his son Ferdinand I., but the change of 
rulers only gave greater power to Mettornich, who continued with 
cynical obstinacy to maintain an antiquated system of government 
which was ready to fall at the first touch. In 1837, the death of 
William IV. separated England from Hanover, and the latter crown, 
from which females were excluded, fell to Ernest Augustus, duke 
of Cumberland. The first act of the new king was to abolish the 
constitution of 1833, and to dismiss seven Gottingen pfTofessors who 
protested against this arbitrary measure. In 1840, Frederick William 
IV. succeeded his father in Prussia, but he did little to alter the 
system that had prevailed in Berlin since 1815. The last relic of 
Polish independence was done away with in 1846, when the 
republic of Krakau, on the pretext of an insurrection, was 
incorporated with Austria. 

A § 7j(ln March, 1848, the revolutionary wave broke over Germany 
.with such force that resistance was hardly dreamed of. Rulers 
hastened to secure their thrones by granting all the demands of 
their subjects, and by admitting to office the men who had hitherto 
been the prominent leaders of opposition^ The constitution of 
Baden (3 March) was the model which was copied in the other 
states, fits chief points were the freedom of the press, trial by jury, 
politicarequality of all creeds, responsibility of ministers, abolition 
of feudal obligations, and equal taxation. Everywhere the people 
agitated for these or similar reforms, and everywhere they were 
granted. Ko day passed without the appearance of a new 
constitution. In Darmstadt, Nassau, Hesse-Cassel, Oldenburg, 
Brunswick, the four Hanse Towns, Weimar, and Wiirtemberg, the 
outlines of the story are so similar that the details become 
insignificant. Only the three great middle-states, Saxony, Bavaria,! 
and Hanover, delayed their action to see what was done by their tw^ 
powerful neighbour§^ 

feut the acquisition of constitutional liberties for the separate 
stales was by no means the sole object of the liberal party. Their 
keenest wish was to reform th e Sun d„ and to give substantial unity 
^to Germany as a c<;)mpagifedfiia^^ tonthe institution "of 

this federation very opposite views prevailed, the democrats wishing 
to establish a German republic, while the more moderate party hoped 
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to create a f adyal emnirB 111 l.^<w tha haaifahip It was in 

the south-western states, where internal lib erty roost firm ly 
yooted^ that this desire for unity was^ fesaag^ Oh March 8 a 
number of liWal leaScrs met H4aettierg,"Wi<^ issued a formal 
invitation to the German states to send deputies to 
which was to prepare the wi^ (or a permanent natmeu representa- 
tion. It was impossible for the pripces to allow the settlement of 
80 great a question to pass out off tb^r hands. Accordingly, Prussia 
and Austria agreed to hold a conference of princes on March 15, to 
consider the proposed reform of the Bund. But before that date 
the two great powers had felt the force of the revolution. 

The news of the events in Paris was enough in itself to overturn 
the ill-cemented edifice of thft The(^ungarian8, 

inspired hy the eloquence of Kossuth ^ clamoured for an mdepeodent 
diet and diminished taxes, similar demands were made in Prague. 
The populace of Vienna, usually so contented and pleasnre-loving, 
demanded the dismissal of Metternich. Without an effort at 
resistance the famous diplomatist fied to Englaiid, and the Aus- 
^trian government wa|^deft to the direction of we nyb. C^ he fi^ble 
Fe rdinand I. gra nted freedo m to th e pres^ll ^ed^^o^iK^ 
cl tEen gi^ cj ^^d prom teed ^ 

in ^ussia^ redenc^v^^ ^ a stubborn resistance to 

the demands for constitutional liberties which arrived from all parts 
of his kingdom, and especially from the Bhenish Provinces. But the 
report of the occurrences in Vienna led to formidable disturbances 
in Berlin and made concessions unavoidable. On March 17 the 
king promi sed freedom of the l^ss. thejsummqnsj&f a Lcmdta ^ o n 
April 2, the^^tri^X^^ 

into a F ederal and the incorporation of 

andTWgsjjfairasia^^a^ Posen i n the Bund. Liberal as these 
assurances were they failed to satisfy the people, who now clamoured 
for the dismissal of the soldiers from the town and the formation of 
a citizpn guard. On March 18 the mob came into collision with 
the troops, barricades were raised, and for fourteen hours a terrible 
battle was waged in the streets of Berlin. At last the king gave 
way, ordered the troops to withdraw, dismissed bis ministry, and 
granted an unconditional amnesty to alt political prisoners. His 
brother, William Prince of Prussia, who was r^arded as a leader oc 
the reactionary party, departed to England. .From this moment 
Frederick William determined to put himself at the head of the 
liberal movement, and ttius to satisfy the wrty which derired to see 
Prussia at the head of a united Germany. t^He assumed the German 
colours and issued a proclamaiioa m.oWhich he undertook y a 
.constitutional king to be the ** leader of a free and hew-Wn German 
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naJiflp * (21 Marcli). Two days lat^r he had to attend with bare 
t^a^he funeral of the 183 victims of the 18th of March. But the 
memory of that day stood between him and the realisation of his 
new aims, and Prussia had for the moment lost all popularity and 
respect in Germany, 

The revolutions in Vienna and Berlin decided the action of those 
states which had hitherto hesitated. On March 16, the king of 
Saxony appointed a liberal ministry. Lewis of Bavaria had to dis- 
miss his hated mistress, Lola Montez (the Countess Landsfeldt), 
and on March 120 he abdicated in favour of his sou Maximilian II., 
who at once conceded the popular demands. Ernest Augustus of 
Hanover was compelled to grant a constitution on the model of 
that of Baden. Thus, by the end of March the liberals had 
triumphed in every state of Germany. 

Qfhe Vorpwrlammt, composed mainly of deputies from the lesser 
states, met at Frankfort on March 31, and speedily completed its 
work.^ It decreed that the federal government should consist of a 
single head with two chambers, a senate and a house of popular 
representatives. The German people as a whole was to enjoy the 
game liberties which had been secured to the members of the 
individual states. The details of the constitution were to be 
settled by a national assembly to be elected without any regard to 
class divisions, wealth, or religion. The princes were to be excluded 
from all voice in the matter. Before separating, the assembly 
nominated a committee of fifty to superintend the carrying out 
of these decrees. But the proceedings at Frankfort altogether 
failed to satisfy the democratic party, which had conceiv^ the 
extravagant plan of forming a German republic. Their leaders 
determinetl to give up constitutional action and resort to force. 
They stirred up the people to revolt, and organised bands of 
volunteers to terrify the established government. But in the brief | 
struggle which followed the republicans were defeated, and their 1 
commander, Hecker, displayedneither abilit y nor coiu^e. 

.S8. Beside do^^J^, revd lutidns ^rmaijiy had a 

difficult question to deal with in the relations of the duchies of 
Schleswig. Jlll d, Holstein with JlenTnarkr ^lioth contained a large 
German population, and Holstein was ^member of the 
Both were hostile to Danish rul^ and were especially indignant 
at the attempts to destroy their independent nationality and to 
incorporate them with Denmark, The question was complicated 
i)y the prospect of a disputed suc cession, females were entitled 
to succeed in Denmaik, but wel^ excluded irom the duchie§^ In 
Chris tian VJIL , whose only son was unlikely to have children, 
issued a decree, the offene Bnrfe, in which be declared the whole 
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Bapish state tQJbifi..iDjiivi8ibl^ 

w^ ll ^laaal^, Hils excludi^ the duke of Augustenhurg^ the 
nearest male heir^ and was a great blow to the inhabitants of 
Schleswig and Holstein, who had hoped, on the extinction of the^ 
Danish male line, to fall under the i^parate rule of a German prince. 
In January, 1848, ^ristkn VIII. di^, and was succeec^ by his 
^n, Frederick VIL, who at oiice issued a liberal constitution in 
hope of ^ But his German suhjei^^ to i 

sell their indepeudence at any price, and the revolutionary move- 
ment in Geimany came just in titne to ^ve them new courage. | 
The a ssemblies, of the two d i^ph i^ joined themselves together (18 
March), and demanded that both should be admitted to the Bund 
and have a joint constitution, on the Germ a n model. On the 24th 
a provisional government was formed, with the duke of Augusten- 
burg at its head. Frederick VII. treated these acts as rebellion, 
and sent an army into the duchies. But public opinion in Germany 
was warmly excited in their behalf, and the YorxMrlwmmt went 
out of its way to decree the admission of Schleswiy to the Bund, 
The king of Prussia, eager to fall in with the current of opinion, 
sent an jirmy to assist the duke of A ugustenburg. ^n land the 
Prussians, under Wrangel, gained several successes, but the want oJ 
fleet prevented any decisive result from being obtained, and the 

'yyjlliam to recall his troops b efore anyjsettlement hadJ^enjaoa^ 

S 9.1^0 part of Europe was so quiet and at the same time so \ 
profoundly discontented as Italy in the first years of the fifth decade^ 
of the century. Austrian rule pressed like a leaden weight upon 
the provinces of liombardy and Ve netia. A powerful army, under 
Marshal Radetsky, stood ready to crush the slightest symptom of 
revolt. The pres s was subject to t he most rigorous censorghip^and 
so searching wa s th e system of espionage that no one ventured to 
breathe a word of complaint. The upper classes were pmjwsely en- 
couraged to lead a licentious life, that they might lose all thought 
of political liberty. Tin the other provinces Austrian influence was ' 
supreme, and was employed to support the arbitrary government 
of the princely In Naples and Sicily Ferdinand II. (1830-1859) 
crushed his subjects under a despotism of terror. In the Papal 
States Gregory XVJ. (1831-1846) maintained the worst of all 
forms of government, the absolutism of the clergy. Leopold II. 
of Tuscany was personally benevolent and well-intentioned, but 
did not venture to depart from the system of rule prescribed from 
Vienna. The lesser rulers of Modena, Parma, and Lucca were the 
powerless va^ls of Austria. In Piedmont Charles Albert had 
never ventured to return to the liberal principles of his youth, 

2 V 2 
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Economic reforms were introduced, but no steps were taken towards 
constitutional reform. The King was a devout Roman Catholic, 
and the Austrian government began to regard him as one who had 
fully repented of his past follies. The only disturbance to public 
tranquillity arose from the isolated and hopeless revolts excited by 
Mazzini and his society of “ Young Italy,” which the people did 
not venture to support, and which only served to keep alive the 
idea of independence and the desire of revenge. 

This lethargy was suddenly interrupted from a wholly unexpected 
quarter. In June, 1846, Gregory XVI. died, and the choice of the 
conclave fell upon one of the youngest cardinals, Mastai Ferretti, 
who took the name of Pius IX. The new pope was chosen mainly 
on account of his feeble health, but he was destined to the longest 
and one of the most eventful pontificates recorded in history. 
Eager to obtain popularity, Pius IX. signalised his accession by 
reforming measures which made a profoimd impression in Europe. 
He issu^ an amnesty for all political offenders, recalled the 
exiles, and appointed a council to aid him in the government. 
Italy resounded with cries of Ewiva Pio Nonol and the pope 
became for a brief period the idol of his countrymen. Moderate 
liberals had long been accustomed to regard the papacy as the 
one genuinely Italian government in the peninsula, and they 
welcomed the prospect of reviving national unity and independence 
under papal guidance. Meanwhile the news from Rome was re^ 
ceived in Vienna with mingled dismay and indignation. Mettemich 
declared that a liberal pope was the one contingency that had never 
been anticipated. By the treaty of Vienna, Austria was allowed 
to keep a garrison in the fortress of Ferrara, and, as a counter- 
demonstration, the troops now occupied the city as well, Pius IX, 
bitterly protested against this act as an infraction of his sovereign 
rights, and went so far as to prepare for armed resistance, amidst 
the enthusiastic plaudits of his subjects. 

The example of the pope naturally exercised great influence in 
the other Italian states. Leopold of Tuscany hastened to conciliate 
the people with administrative reforms. Charles Louis of Lucca was 
compelled to make similar concessions, but he showed his personal 
antipathy by selling his duchy to the grand-duke of Tuscany and 
retiring from public life. Intense popular indignation was aroused 
by the settlement of the succession in Parma on the death of Maria 
Louisa (December, 1847). The Congress of Vienna had arranged that 
if she died childless, Parma should he given to the duke of Lucca, 
whose duchy was to be transferred to Tuscany, while the latter was 
to cede certain districts to the duke of Modena. Tiis dlabomte 
arrangement, based altogether upon dynastic interests^ without any 
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regard to the wbhes of the peoples concerned, was now carried out. 
Biots ensued, and Francis. V. of Modena invited the Austrians to 
occupy his duchy. In Southern Italy the movement was the more 
violent in proportion to the evils ij^had to combat. Sicily threw off 
tbo Neapolitan yoke, and a provisional government was established 
in Palermo, under Buggiero Scttimo (Jan. 24, 1846). A rising in 
Naples compelled Ferdinand II. to dismiss his ministers and to grant 
a liberal constitutum (10th Feb.). The scruples of Charles Albert 
were removed when he found himself on the same side as the 
pope, and early in 1848 he drew up a constitution for Piedmont, the 
Statute Fmdamen^^^ which was issued on March 4. In Tuscany 
representative institutions were granted on February 17, and the 
revolution in Paris induced Pius IX. to take the final stop, to which 
his previous measures had obviously tended. A minis: ry was formed 
under Caidinal Antonelli, in which for the first time the lay element 
preponderated, and a constitution was promulgated on March 14. 
This establish two chambers — one composed of nominees of the 
pope, the other of popular representatives ; but the final decision on 
all matters was still reserved to the college of cardinals. 

§ 10. When the news arrived of the Viennese rising of March 13 
and the flight of Mettcrnicl ^he fl^me of rgy^f^lt QW hrnkA/Mjt 
Jn the norther n provinres. ^he lead was taken by Milan, where 
the citizens erected barric^es, and for four days carried on a 
desperate contest against t^_.^istriian Jroops* Radetsky might 
have destroyed the city by a bombardment, but he was afraid lest 
a sudden advance of the Sardinian army might cut off his com- 
umnicati ops with Austria. On the evening of the 22nd he quitted 
Milan and retreated towards the famous Quadrilateral formed by 
the fortresses of Prschiera, Mantua, Legnago, and Verona. His 
retreat was the signal for a general rising. The duke of Parma fled 
without striking a blow. One after another Monza, Como, Ber gamo, 
Brescia and Cremona threw off the ruk j^ Austria. Venteo was 
tamely resigned by Counts Palffy and Zichy, and the citizens 
restored the Republic under the presidency of Daniele Mania. < 
Francis V. of Modeua was driven from his duchy. Meanwhil e ' 
Charles A lbert^ had teken_^^ decisive step. He declared war' 
against Austria, cross^ the Ticino with his army (March 25), 
and proceeded to pursue the retreating Austrians. Radetsky now 
took up his quartern , at Verona and stood' upon the defensive.^ 
Popular enthusiasm compel)^ the remaining Governments of the ^ 
peninsula to espouse the national cause. The grand-duke ol. 
Tuscany ordered his troops to march to the frontier. Pius IX.^ 
tom hb conflicting interests as an Italian |^nce and as head 
of the Poman Catholic Chumh, found it impossible to re^ 
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the fieileitil impulse, and She Roman army was despatched to 
the Po. Even Ferdinand II. did not yet venture to obey his 
natural inclinations. The Neapolitan army set out under Pepd, 
the fleet ^ sent to Ancona, and Charles Albert was assured that 
Naples would co-operate actively in the war for Italian indepen- 
dence. But it was afterwards discovered that both the army and 
the fleet had received secret instructions to do nothing until the 
course of events had enabled the king to decide finally on his course 
of action. Ferdinand’s insincerity was soon made manifest. In 
defiance of his solemn oath to observe the constitution, he dis- 
solved the chamber of deputies before it had time to meet, formed 
a reactionary ministry, recalled his army, and decreed a complete 
change of the franchise. In consequence of these measures the 
Sicilians declared that the Bourbons had forfeited the crown, and 
prepared to offer the crown to the duke of Genoa, the second son of 
Charles Albert. 

§ ll.(The Sardinian king had continued for some time to retain 
his adv^tage in the Lombard war. Radetsky refused to be drai^n 
from his position at Verona unti l the arr ival of reinforegm^jg 
^ s^puld^onable hiralQAake. thA-agg«»s»»^ 'I'he result was that the 
Sardioiaa troops were able to overrun the country as far as the 
Adige, and a momentary repulse at Santa Lucia (6th May) was 
more than compensated by a distinguished success at Goito (30th 
May) and by the capture of Peschiera. Popular votes decreed 
the annexation of Lombardy, Modena, and Parma to Sardinia, 
That these bright prospects were soon overclouded was probably 
due to the error of Charles Albert himself. If he had at once 
advanced against Radetsky at the end of March, he might have 
finished the war at one blow. But he was afraid of the nationalists, 
who might utilise his victories to his own disadvantage ; he was 
not cordially supported by the other rulers of the peninsula ; and 
he trusted that English mediation and the rising in Hungary would 
compel Austria to cede Lombardy to him without further warfare. 
His hesitation secured the success of Radetsky^ whose retreat, 
instead of being a sign of weakness, was a masterly stroke of policy. 
Strengthened by reinforcements under Welden, he suddenly left 
i;5i^erona, captured Vicenza, Treviso and Padua, and thus secured a 
^»^cond and safer line of communication with Austria. ^Turning 
^ gainst the Piedmontese, he inflicted a crushing defeat upon them 
M Custozza (26th J uly). Charles Albert retreated to Milan, closely 
3[mi*8ued and harassed by the victorious army. Milan capitulated 
without striking a blow, and ^e last retaining Hwy 

^hold upon Lombardy was gong,^ On August 8 Charles Albert 
Arihi^^ he surrendered Pesebisra and 
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all positions outside Lombardy, and tngdged to withdraw the 
shi|)8 and troops that had been sent to the assistance of Venice. 
Lombardy w as onc e more an Austrian province, and B ^etsky 
^ei^red toi completTE is worFby Taj^^ 

§ 32. Pius iX. had already deserted the Italian cau^ when*he 
discovered that it involved him in open war with Austria. From 
this time he began to think more of his duties as head of ihechurch 
and less of temporal interests. The result was that he soon los|i the 
populaiity which his liberal measures had given him. His reform^ 
ing ministry naturally resigned when the pope would no longer 
assent to their measures. Count Bossi, who became head of a new 
ministry, alienated both the liberal and the reactionary parties, and 
was assassinated on November 15. The pope was so horrified by 
this act that he quitted Borne in disguise (Nov. 24) and took up his 
residence at (jlaeta, under the protection of the King of Naples. The 
greatest excitement prevailed when the news of his departure was 
made known. The Boman ijarliament, which had met on the day. 
of Hossi’s death, appointed an executive committee of three persons, 
and ordered the election of a constituent assembly. The pope con- 
tented himself with issuing one brief after another to declare the, 
nullity of all that was done in his absence, but did nothing to 
strengthen the hands of the moderate party, who were still inclined 
to trust him. The constituent assembly, in which both Garibaldi 
and Mazzini had seats, decided that the pope had forfeited the tem- 
poral government of the State, that he should be guaranteed the 
independent exercise of his spiritual power, and that a pure de- 
mocracy should be created under the name of the Boman Bepublic. 
In Tuscany Leopold II. followed the pope’s example when he found 
that matters were going too far, and escaped first to San Stefano 
and then to Gaeta. As he refused to return, a Bepublic was pro- 
claimed in Florence under the presidency of Guerrazzi. 

§ 13. During the months which witnessed the overthrow and rek*( 
Btoration of the . ^ustrian power in Italy, the home government was 
undergoing a great crisis. Kolowrat, who took Mettemich’s place, 
was unequal to the task of maintaining order, and the government 
was carried on under the dictation of the students and the mob. 
The disturbances in the capital were stirred up by Kos suth, who 
aimed at freeingH^Spi^ix altogether from Hapsburg ruTeT^The 
Emperor had already granted the Hungarians an independent 
ministry, in which Kossuth undertook the control of finance. But 
the revolutionary party demanded a constitution on the model of 
that of Baden, and the Diet was terrified by an insurrection into 
passing a decree tor its establishment. In Bohemia the Slavonic 
party also agitated for the formation or anT^Epndent govern;* 
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ment and the ^xcluidon of Gennan elements, fiut the Slavs 
%ad no sympathy with the Magyars, and were willing to support 
\he Hapshurgs if they would gmnt their demands. They were 
^jgjecially anxious to prevent the federal union of the German 
^ provinces of Austria with the rest of Germany. Kossuth deter- 
'^nined to eCFect his own aims and to frustrate those of Bohemia 
' by terrifying the imperial government. A new constitution had 
been issued, which established the ordinary two chambers. On 
May 15 the populace of Vienna rose in revolt and demanded the 
abolition of the aristocratic chamber and the summons of a national 
assembly to reform the constitution. Kesistance was impossible, 
and Ferdinand, by the advice of the reactionary party, escaped with 
his family from Vienna to Innspnick. This was a very well-judged 
measure, because it freed the emperor from the influence of both 
the Hungarians and the Bohemians, while he could rely upon the 
support of the Tyrolese, always the most loyal subjects of the bouse 
of Hapsburg, 

In Vienna the wildest excitement prevailed for a time. The mob 
raised barricades in the streets, and civil war was only avoided by 
ordering the troops to leave the city. In Bohemia the Emperor’s 
departure to Innspriick was regarded as a serious blow, because it 
had been hoped that he would take up his residence in Prague and 
entrust the defence of the croum to his Slav subjects. His weak- 
ness and humiliation, however, still offered a favoumble prospect of 
realising their designs. On June 2 a great Slavonic Congress was 
opened, under the presidency ofPalacky, the historian. Three days 
later it was formally decreed that the Slavs would remain loyal sub- 
jects of the Hapsburgs on condition that the Austrian monarchy 
was organised as a federation. At the same time a provisional 
government was formed in Prague, and the Emperor was called upon 
to order Windischgratz, the commander of the garrison, to withdraw 
his troops. But before this could be answered, hostilities broke out. 
After an indecisive conflict in the streets, in which the wife of Win- 
dischgratz was killed, the garrison retired outside the walls, but 
only to bombard the city from the surrounding hills. This decided 
the struggle. The opposition leaders made their escape, and Prague 
surrendered unconditionally (June 18). This was only a small 
success in itself, but, coupled with Badetsky’s victory in Italy, it 
had a great moral effect in restoring the courage and prestige of the 
Austrian Government. At the same time the movement in Hun- 
gary was seriously hampered by the action of the Slavonic portion 
of ^e population. The Slavs were always bitterly hostile to the 
Mag}*ars, and the project of establishing an independent state of 
Hungary threatened them with political annihilation, llieir only 
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bope lay in the mamtenaoc^ of German rule, and they rose in 
«did revolt against the dominant party of Kossuth. The Magyars 
had also to carry on war against the Croats under their Ban 
Jellachich, who was secretly instigated by the imperial court. 

Meanwhile the constituent assembly, which Ferdinand had 
authorised before his departure, met on July 22. Race differences 
among its members made it ^fficult for them to come to any 
agreement, and they were soon absorbed in the thorny question of 
the relations of lords and serfs. But the presence of the assembly 
seemed to exercise a tranquillising effect Opon Vienna, and the 
more favourable aspect of affairs emboldened the emperor to return 
to his capital (August 12). In the hope of ending the Hungarian 
war he nominated Count Lamberg commander of the troops in that 
kingdom, but the unfortunate general was murdered on the bridge 
of boats at Pesth. All hopes of reconciliation were now at an end, 
and open war was declared against the Hungarians.# But this act 
also terminated the tranquillity at Vienna, which was in great 
measure due to the influence of Kossuth. On October 6 a third 
revolt commenced, and proved far more formidable than either of 
its predecessors. Its immediate object was to prevent the march of 
the troops who had been ordered to proceed to Hungary. The 
mob murdered Latour, the war minister, stormed the arsenals, 
and compelled the constituent assembly to demand from the 
Emperor the cessation of hostilities against the Hungarians. Fer* 
dinand again fled, this lime to Olmiitz, in Moravia. The garrison 
under Auersperg occupied a defensive position in the Belvedere 
gardens, and the city was left in the hands of the insurgents. But 
their triumph was very short-lived. Jellachich with his Croats 
marched from the Baab against Vienna, and Windischgratz, the 
victor of Prague, was appointed commander-in-chief of all Austrian 
troops outside Italy. By October 23 the city was closely invested 
on all sides. But the besieged, confident in the approaching aid 
from Hungary, refused to yield, and for several days carried on a 
desperate struggle against superior forces. On the dOth the Hun*» 
garian troops were seen in the distance, but they were repulsed 
after a short engagement on the Schweehat. This sealed the fate 
of Vienna, which surrendered on the next day. The rebels received 
the prompt punishment of military justice. The Austrian monarchy 
was saved. On November 24 a new ministry was formed, under 
Felix Schwarzenberg, the resolute head of the reactionary party# 
On December 2 the Emperor Ferdinand abdicated in favour of his 
nephew, Francis Joseph, on the ground that “ younger powers were 
ne^ed to carry out the reforms that had been commenced.^ The 
change of rulers was really the signal of approaching reaction* 
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The constituent assembly, which had been transferred from Vienna 
to Kremsier, was dissohed (March 7, 1849), and a new constitution 
was granted “ by the grace of the emperor.” 

§ 14. The new emperor, Francis Joseph, recognised that his first 
task was the reduction of Hungary, and entrusted W indischgratz 
with the completion of the work which had been so successfully 
commenced at Prague and Vienna. The Hungarians refused to 
accept the abdication of Ferdinand, and the government was still 
carried on in his name. Kossuth was compelled to adopt this 
course to conciliate the army and its leader, Gorgey, who were 
determined not to act as rcMs, and had no sympathy with the 
republican aspirations of the great orator. Windischgriitz began 
the campaign on December 15, and met with no real opposition to 
his early movements. Kossuth’s plan was to give up western 
Hungary to the invaders, in order to entice them into the marshy 
districts of the, interior during the winter season. The committee 
of national defence, of which Kossuth was president, abandoned 
Pesth, and the city was occupied by the Austrians (Jan. 5, 1849). 
From this moment the cause of the insurgents triumphed. Bern, 
a Polish exile, who had commanded in the recent defence of Vienna 
and had escarped from the conquerors, was sent to act against the 
Saxon ijopulation of Transylvania, which refused to accept the rule of 
the Magyars and maintained the cause of the imperial government. 
By the end of February he succeeded in reducing the whole pro- 
vince. Windischgratz now advanced from Pesth into the interior. At 
Kapolna (Feb. 26-7) a two days’ battle took place, in which neither 
side could claim a decisive victory, but the Hungarians retired to 
the river Theiss. There a number of battles were fought to defend 
the passage of the river, and everywhere the Austrians were repulsed. 
Gorgey was now able to take the aggressive, and carried all before 
him. Windischgriitz was recalled, but his successor, Welden, found 
it necessary to evacuate Pesth. The Hungarians returned to the 
capital inliriumph, and stormed Buda (Ofeh), on the opposite bank 
of the Danube, after a heroic defence on the part of the garrison 
(21 May). The Austrian army retreated to Pressburg, in the 
extreme west of the kingdom. The triumph of the insurgents was 
celebrated by the declaration of Hungarian independence (14 April), 
arid the creation of a provisional government, with Kossuth at its 
head. This bold stop destroyed the last chance of a compromise, 
but at the same time it alienated Gorgey, who henceforth acted in 
complete independence. 

The Austrian government began to despair of reducing Hungary 
by its own efforts, and turned for assistance to Russia, the patron of 
all states contending against revolution. On May 21, the very day 
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uu whicli Buda Kutrendered) t’rancM Josepli met tl:o Uzar in a 
{xersonal interview at Warsaw. Nicolas was afraid lest the soccesa 
of the Hungarians might provoke a rising in Poland, which was , 
the more likely as many Poles were serving in the Hungarian 
army, and willingly accorded the aid that was demanded. In- 
June Paskiewitsch entered Hungary with 130,000 men, and the 
command of the Austrians was entrusted to Haynau, already 
notorious for the seveiity with which he had treats the defeated 
Italians of Lombardy. The eloquence of Kossuth induced the 
Hungarians to carry on a desperate guerilla warfare against the 
invaders. But the contest was too unequal, and the differences 
between the military and the civil leaders weakened the national 
cause. At Temesvar one division of the Hungarian army, undei 
Dembinski, was crushed by Haynau (0 August). Kossuth now 
i-esigned his office and proceeded to 'JVansylvania. Gorgey was 
appointed dictator, hut he had already opened negotiations with 
the Bussians, and on August 13 he surrendered with his whole 
army to general Rudiger at Vilagos. This practically ended the 
war. Kossuth and Bern fled to Turkey, where the Porte refused 
to give them up. Gorgey was able to secure his personal safety, 
hut the other leaders received scant mercy from Haynau and his 
military tribunals. Hungary had to pay dearly for its rebellion. 
It lost all independence and all constitutional freedom, and sank 
for a short time into a vassal province of Austria. 

§ 15. Meanwhile the temporary success of the Hungarians in the 
early part of 1849 had involved Austria in a second Italian war 
^11 the attempts of England and France to negotiataa^ final, peace 
j^tween Sardinia had failed.^ The government at 

Vienna refused to enterteJiTlIny^pJJ^oSw except the complete 
restoration of Austrian rule and of the governments allied with 
Austria. For Charles Albert to accept these terms, except under 
the pressure of complete defeat, would deprive the Sardinian 
monarchy for ever of the respect and trust of Italy. C Om M^ph 9 
the king took the bold step of putting an end to the anm^ce,^' 
which had been prolonged since August, 1848. It was hoped that*" 
the Austrian arms would be suffi^ntly emploj^ed in the Hungarian , 
war and in the siege of Venice. But R^detsW was confident of 
success, and hastened to engage in a contest wlii^ he hoped would 
finally settle affairs in Italy, tfnstead of waiting to be attacked he ^ 
invaded Piedmont, and in the ^ttl^of^ggjjgjajnflicted a crushing 
4iefeat u pon the Sardinia n8.])who were commanded by the Polisb 
genSraluErSnowski (23 iSaroh). disastrous was the battle, and 
so exorbitant the terms proposed ^ Radetsky, that on tbe same 
evening Charles Albert abdicated in favour of his oUcst son, Victea; 
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Emmanud quitted Italy for Oporto, where he died on 

jjuly 28* The new was married to the jdaughter of an Austrian 
OBJ^chduke, and had not inspired the same invincible distrust as his 
&ther. Badetsky now offered an immediate armistice, on condition 
^«mt Victor Emmanuel should pledge himself to conclude a peace as 
soon as possible, to reduce his army to a peace footing, and to hand 
over the fortress of Alessandria to Austrian occupatiem as a hostage, 
for his good faith. These terms, though far milder than had been 
offered to Charles Albert, were resented as dishonourable in Turin, 
and the young king had to enter his capital by night to avoid the 
risk of being insulted by his new subjects. Few men could have an- 
ticipated that a ruler whose reign began under such gloomy auspices 
would become before its close the recognised king of a free and 
united Italy. A revolt in Lombardy, which had broken out directly 
hostilities commenced, was put down by the Austrians with prompt 
severity. Brescia, the only place which made a conspicuous re- 
sistance, was stormed by Haynaii, whoso conduct on this occasion 
earned him the name of the “ Hyaena of Brescia,” and a reputa- 
tion for gaielty which was enhanced by his subsequent deeds in 
HungarylTThe final treaty between Austria and Sardinia (August 6) 
restored matters to their cqndUion before the^warA the defeated 
country having to pay an idemnity of seventy-five million franca. 

§16.^ft.er their success in tte jioEth the Austrians proceedied to 
. complete their wwk by putting .down the revolution in the other 
provinces of JiaJ^ Entering Tuscany, they occupied Florence, put 
down the Republic, and restored the authority of the grand-duke. 
Leopold now returned from Gaeta, revoked the constitution which 
he had granted in the previous year, and restored the old system 
j^of absolute rule. Parma, Bologna, and Ancona were successively 
occupied by the Austrians, who would undoubtedly have advanced 
upon Rome if they had not been anticipated by the French. Gene- 
ral Oudinot, with 8000 men, landed at Civita Vecchia on April 5, 
and at ‘once marched against the city. The republican leaders 
determined on a desperate resistance, and after seven hours’ fighting 
the assailants were driven back from the walls (30 April). But 
Oudinot received reinforcements, which enabled him to invest the 
city with 36,000 men, and, after resisting for a month, Rome was 
taken on July 3. Garibaldi, who had been the inspiring leader of 
the defence, escaped with his devoted followers to the mountains. 
Oudinot put an end to the Ron^n Republic by establishing a govern- 
ment in the ^po’s name, but Pius JX. refused to trust himself to 
his foreign allies, and continued to reside at Ghieta. Venice was now 
completely isolated, but continued to make a heroic resistance until 
August 26, when it was compelled, partly by the bombardment 
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and partly by famine, to capitulate. S^nin, the hero of the short- 
lived period of liberty, was allowed to retire into exile. „ 

Meanwhile the reaction in Naples and Sicily had been completed 
without foreign assistance. Ferdinand II., after recalling his troops 
from the war in Lombardy, had employed them in reducing the 
Sicilians to obedience. Messina was taken by storm (7 Sept., 1848), 
and the cruelties practised by the victors were so atrocious that 
Ferdinand received the nickname of King Bomba. The Neapolitan 
Parliament was continually prorogued, and was finally dissolved 
without ever having been allowed to meet. The Austrian victory 
of Novara encouraged the king to renew his attack upon Sicily. In 
April, 1849, Palermo was captured, and by the end of May the 
authority of the Neapolitan king was completely restored. 

§ 17. The, suppression of disorder at Vienna after the capture of 
the city by Windischgratz led to a similar reaction in Prussia. A 
constituent assembly had been sitting in Berlin ever since May 22, 
1848, in which the democratic party sought to carry through its 
alms with the support of the mob. In June the arsenal was sacked, 
and the assembly, instead of condemning the disturbances, took 
advantage of them to abolish the constitution granted by the king 
and to issue a more democratic one of their own. In August and 
September the populace was guilty of fresh outrages, which the 
government was unable to check. But the news from Vienna 
emboldened the king, Frederick William IV., to take decisive mea- 
sures. Count Brandenburg, a natural son of Frederick William II., 
was authorised to form a ministry, of which Manteuffel, minister 
of the interior, was the guiding spirit (4 Nov.). Four days later 
the constituent assembly was transferred from Berlin to the town of 
Brandenburg. When the democrats refused to obey, a considerable 
body of troops under Wrangel entered the capital and enforcei com- 
pliance. Berlin was declared in a state of siege, all the inhabi- 
tants were disarmed, and the political clubs were dissolved. When 
the assembly resumed their meeting in Brandenburg (Nov. 27), 
the left protested against the recent action of the government, 
and quitted the hall in a body. On December 5 the king decreed 
the dissolution of the assembly, and issued a new constitution 
which had been drawn up by the ministers. This established 
two chambers, chosen by indirect election. The first election was 
ordered to take place in February, 1849. 

§ 18. While the states of Europe were convulsed with the storm 
of revolution, a grand national assembly at Frankfort was 
endeavouring to devise a constitution which should form Germany 
into a great and united state. This assembly, which may be called 
^e.Germi^n Parliament, to diptinguish It from the or 
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Bundettag^ had been summoned by the Vorparlammt, ana was 
Dpened in the church of St. Paul on May 18, 1848. It contained 
at first dgp members, but their number was afterwards increased 
to 500, ^he Parliament failed to carry out its resolutions, but 
never^keless it was a notable exper^^nt, and a wo r^ ^ exjynent o f 
^ the hopes and aspirations^jo f 

.^featbbitacle to ftHuccess was tha t it had no thing but j| i ^nal fprpe 
to rel y i^ppn ; that lOjS^djto the enthusiasm of Thejicople to 
tnu mm oy^^ interests of the princes anir"tTEe“*Je^^^ 

^rootea tendencies to disunion. Prom the first the assembly was 
divided into’ three fairly distinct parties.N On the right the con- 
servatives, headed by von Radowitz and^incke, wished to nego- 
tiate an agreement between the Parliament and the independent 
princes and governments of the separate states. On the left the 
democrats, led by Robert Blum of Leipzig, aimed at the establish- 
ment of a federal republic, and made up for their numerical 
weakness by stirring up the passions of the lower classes. The 
centre was the largest party, and comprised many of the most 
eminent men in Germany. Among its leaders were Gagem, 
Dahlmann, Gervinus, Arndt, Beseler, and Jacob Grimm. These 
men were the partisans of constitutional monarchy. They were 
imbued with the most ardent love of their country, but their 
want of practical experience in public business exposed them to the 
charge of being doctrinaires. 

The choice of the president, Gagern, gave evidence that the 
centre was likely to have the decisive voice. The first business was 
to establish an executive government to take the place of the effete 
and useless Bundestag. After a long discussion it was decided to 
choose a provisional administrator from among the younger mem- 
bers of the ruling families. The choice fell upon the archduke 
John, who had shown popular sympathies, and who, as a Hapsburg, 
was likely to be acceptable to the princes. The election was in- 
tended to be a temporary compromise. The party of Gagern and 
Dahlmann was fully determined to entrust the headship of a new 
constitutional empire to the King of Prussia, and the weakness of 
Austria at this time made such a measure more than usually 
feasible. But at the moment Frederick William IV. was extremely 
unpopular in Germany, and it was necessary to gain time in order 
that this feeling might die away. On July 11 the administrator 
made his formal entry into Frankfort, and the Bundestag resigned 
its functions into his hands. He proceeded to nominate a ministry 
which should be responsible for all acts of the executive. From 
the first the weakness of the central government was obvious to all 
oyes. The Parliament ordered that all German troops should take 
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an oath of fealty to the administrator. But the princes were by ho 
means inclined to sacrifice one iota of their military independence^ 
and in the larger states the order was simply disregarded. It was 
manifest that the central government existed only by the tolerance 
of the states, and that if they refused to obey there was no force 
which could compel their obedience. 

Before proceeding to draw up the new constitution, the Parlia- 
ment set itself to formulate “ the fundamental rights of the German 
people.” This was a grotesque error of tactics. The discussion of 
first principles naturally led to an endless discussion, and during 
the delay the princes were recovering strength. The first impulse 
of the revolutionary movement might have been .strong enough to 
force a federal constitution upon Germany, but the Parliament 
foolishly allowed this impulse to spend itself and a reaction to set 
in before they entered upon their real task. And the discussion of 
the fundamental rights was not carried on without frequent inter- 
ruptions. Every movement in Berlin or Vienna, every detail of 
foreign politics, the great question of the non-German nationalities 
in Poland, Bohemia, Hungary and Bohemia, all gave rise to lengthy 
debates in the Parliament, though it was unable to exercise a 
practical influence on any one of them. Among the matters that 
excited the keenest interest in Frankfort was the war in Schleswig- 
Holstein, from which the Prussian troops had been withdrawn. 
The Parliament waimly espoused the cause of the duchies and of 
“ the honour of Germany.” It decreed the formation of a federal 
army and fleet in order to carry on the war, even without the 
co-operation of Prussia. But meanwhile Frederick William IV. 
had opened negotiations with Denmark, which led to the conclusion 
of a truce at Malmo (26 August). By this it was agreed that 
Schleswig and Holstein should be subject to a common government 
of which half tbe members should be nominated by Prussia and 
half by Denmark; that all acts of the provisional government 
should be declared null, and that the Schleswig troops *8hould be 
separated from those of Holstein. The Parliament denounced this 
truce as dishonourable, but was ultimately compelled to confirm it. 
This proof of weakness gave an opportunity for the democratic 
party to show its discontent with the action of the majority, and 
especially with the appointment of the administrator. Riots broke 
out at Frankfort, and two deputies, Lichnowsky and Auerswald, 
were brutally murdered (18 September). But the Government 
showed unexpected energy. The disorders were suppressed by the 
troops, and most of the democratic leaders quitted Frankfort. 

S 19. By the end of 1848 the Parliament had drawn up the 
** fundamental rights,” and published them as a Christmas present 
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to the nation* They were ^based on the prevailing liberal theories, 
and inetudj^d legal equality for all men without regard to class 
privileges, the abolition of all feudal dues and burdens on the 
peasants, the freedom of the press, religious equality, trial by jury, 
the abolition of capital punishment, &c. The lesser states accepted 
them, the greater states took no notice, and they were soon for- 
gotten. ^The assembly now turned to the great question of the 
^constitution. By far the most important problem was the relation 
" of Austria to a German federatioi^ In the early part of the year 
Austria, then in the thick of her difficulties, had been disregarded, 
but matters had been completely altered in October by the reduc- 
tion of Vienna to obedience. The restoration of the Holy Roman 
Empire with a Hapsburg head was impossible, because Prussia 
would never submit to it. Equally impossible in the eyes of the 
assembly was a return to the old organisation of the Bund, which 
had completely proved its inefficiency. ^In these circumstances the 
Parliament had three alternatives to cnbose between. (1) Austria 
might be split up, and its German provinces might be united with 
the German federation. (2) The Austrian empire might be left as 
It stood, and be excluded from Germany altogether. (3) Even 
though this latter plan were carried out, some bond might be found 
to unite the Austrian empire with the German federation^ This 
last was the plan adopted by Gagern and his immediate followers, 
who proposed to form two federations — ^a smaller, which should 
exclude, and a larger, which should include, Austria. But this 
proposal alienated a number of sincere patriots, who could not 
endure the fonnation of a united Germany to which any Germans 
were refused admission. ^On this question parties were completely 
readjusted in the Parliament. On the one side stood the “ Great 
Germans,” who would not hear of the exclusion of Austria ; on the 
Other the Germans,” who saw no chance of forming a 

permanent union of Germany except under the headship of Prussia, 
and who realised that the admission of Austria would be fatal to 
their scheme. Xb®. ‘IGrreat Geraaans ” not only of Aus- 

j.tiian deputies, , but of Bavaria and most 

i German states, which were hostile "to Prussia on religious and 
4»Hiic4 They had also the support of the democrats on 

the left, who dm all in their power to frustrate the scheme of 
establishing a German monarchy. Gagem was at this time 
appomted minister by the Archduke John, and his place as president 
was taken by Simson, a deputy from Kbnigsberg. 

Parties being so evenly divided on a question of vital importance, 
the work of framing the constitution proceeded slowly. It was 
decided that the executive government should have the conduct of 
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fomgn relations, the supreme control of the army, and the right 
of deciding peace or war. The legislature was to consist of two 
houses : a federal chamber (Statenhaui), based on the independence 
of the states; and a popular chamber (V6lk8haus\ based upon the 
unity of the people. The most obstinate discussions naturally arose 
about the form which the executive government should take. The 
extreme right proposed a simple return to the old Bundestag^ the 
extreme left proposed to establish an elective presidency to which 
any adult German might aspire. Between these two schemes 
every conceivable variety of government was brought forward for 
discussion. Some wanted a “ directory ” of princes, with Austria 
or Prussia as alternate presidents ; others a triple executive, in which 
Bavaria should be associated with the two great powers. Austria 
demanded that there should be a directory of seven pnpees, with 
nine votes, Austria and Prussia having two votes each. Gradually ^ 
the advantages of a single head were realised, but even then further *3 
difficulties arose. Should he be elective or hereditary ? should he 
bear the imperial or some other title? should the office pass in 
rotation among the great families ? The party of Gagem sto^ firm -Vy v. 
to their original programme, the appointment of a single hereditary 
emperor, and they carried the day. This pointed unmistakably 
to the election of the Prussian king, and4ie exclusion of Austria. 

The ** Great German ” party was so indignant at this that they 
allied themselves with the left to introduce democratic provisions 
into the constitution, in the hope of thus ensuring its failure. In 
consequence of this alliance manhood suffrage was fixed for the 
popular chamber, and the veto of the emperor was made suspen- 
sive instead of absolute. The constitutional party realised that 
these articles threatened their scheme with shipwreck, but they 
could obtain no other terms. The constitution was carried as a whole 


in the second reading, and on April 3, 1849, a deputation appeared 
in Berlim^to offer the hereditary empire to the king of Prussi^ 

§ 20. fee offer was sufficiently tempting, but Frederick* WBiiam ^ 
IV. made up his mind at the last moment io n^fase it . and it must^ 
be confessed that he had ample reason for doing so. The demo-^ 
cratic clauses which the left h^ tacked on to the constitution were ^ 
distasteful to a prince who had had to contend with the populace 
in his own capital, and the crown could not be. accepted withoul 
the constitution. The whole work of the Parliament had originated ^ 
with the revolution, and the king would receive no gift from such \ 
a source. His acceptance would probably have involved him in a ^ 
war with Austria, in which he would have to free the hostility of 
all the Homan Catholic states of southern Germany. The decree 


of the Parliament had only been carried by a very small majoritjN 

22 ^ 
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and the prospect of coercing unwilling subjects was not attractive. 
Moreover, flattering as the proposal was, there were many Prussians 
who were hostile to it, and who feared that the “rise of Prussia 
into Germany,” as it was termed, would involve the sinking of 
Prussian nationality and independence. And, finally, it is moro 
than probable that the influence of the Czar, who regarded himself 
as the special protector of the Confederation of 1815, had not a 
little to do with Frederick William’s decision. 

The refusal of Prussia gave a great. advantage to the democratic 
party at Frankfort, and this was increased by the withdrawal of 
the Austrian deputies (14 April). The administrator had at first 
determined to resign his office on the election of an emperor, but 
advice from Vienna decided him to retain it until a federation 
had been established which included Austria. The assembly was 
resolute in its adherence to the constitution, and appointed a 
committee of thirty to superintend the measures for carrying it 
out. ^weiity-eight of the lesser states had already announced their 
adhe^n, but the ki ngs of Ba yaria^.Sa:;cQnyj> ^an^ypr 
b erg hclo^ffi ffS It was decided to force the hand of these princes 
byufB^n^pressure to bear upon them from their own subjects. 
But the kings met this by promptly dismissing their estates. In 
Prussia the lower chamber petitioned the king to accept the proposals 
from Frankfort, and was dissolved on April 27. But the Parliament 
refused to be daunted, and decreed on May 4 that ail governments 
should be called upon to accept the constitution ; that if the king of 
Prussia refused the headship of the empire it should be conferred 
provisionally ujxin the next most powerful prince ; that the first 
diet, elected in the manner provided for, should meet on August 22. 

To enforce these decrees the now dominant left determined to 
employ the revolutionary methods which had been so potent in the 
previous year. A riot in Dresden compelled the king to fly to 
Konigstein, and a provisional government was erected. But the 
troops, with Prussian assistance, speedily got the better of the mob, 
and an attempted rising in Leipzig was also suppressed. More 
important were the revolutions in Baden and the Palatinate, but 
here also Prussia intervened with decisive effect, (llie Parliament 
Was now completely discredited. The Prussian and Saxon deputies 
were withdrawn^nd Gagern, finding himself in a hopeless minority, 
resigned office with his colleagues. The democrats, thus left to 
their own devices, passed futile protests against the action of 
Prussia, and took the revolutionary movement under their feeble 
protection. Thinking Frankfort insecure, they transferred their 
session to Stuttgart (6 June); but when they endeavoured to 
excite a movement among the mob, the government ' of Wurtem- 
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berg closed the hall against them, and(|be first German Pariiameht 
came to an end on June 18, 1849. \^t had failed lamentably to 
carry through the work it had undfimken ; but it had played a 
conspicuous part in its earlier days, and it had given an impul^ to 
German unity which w^ destin^ to taK^iSBS?^ 

*" § 21, As \itiitria was at *thi8 time occupf^ with the wars in 
Hungary and Italy, the restoration of order in Germany fell to 
Prussia, which thus obtained a commanding position. Frederick 
William IV. had not refused the offer of the empir^rbm any 
personal unwillingness or TOUiuof ji mb i ti on ; 
was eager to become the head of G ermany , if he could do so witli 

^em, by a jaEtv o J A it io na r jL As s enably . On tfay 17, 1849, he opened 
a conference of princes at Berlin, before which he laid his plan’of a 
confederation exclusiv e of Austria . Prussia was to be president ot 
a college of pri nces with six votes , and a federal parliament was to 
'KTormed of tA^chambera. Bavaria withdrew from the meeting, 
but Ha nover and Saxony .r^aataed, and thus mS-. formed Jbe 
‘‘league of the t hree kings ^(Dreikonz^sbund), The party of 
Gagern'AndnKnnmnnTI^ a meeting at Gotha (the -VacAjpar?a- 
ment) to express their approval of the Prussian plan. 

But Austria now succeeded in putting down the' opposition in 
Italy and Hungary, and prepared to vindicate its position in 
Geimany. Bavaria and Wurtemberg offered their mediation, and 
the Interim was arranged as a compromise between the two' rival 
powers. This formed a commission, appointed by Austria and 
Prussia, into whose hands the administrator was to resign bis 
functions, and which should act as a provisional government in 
Germany until May 1, 1850. The Prussian king met the emperor 
of Austria at Toplitz (7 Sept.), and accepted this agreement. But 
the rivalry of the two states continued until a permanent settle^ 
ment could be arranged. The “league of the three kings” was 
broken up by the secession of Hanover and Saxony, but Prussia 
adhered to its plan of forming a “ Union ” apart from Austria. 
The issue of a new Prussian constitution (6 Feb. 1850) conciliated 
the liberal party in Germany, while^ Austria relied upon the 
arbitrary tendencies of the princes, (^n March 20 the second 
German Parliament met at but it had none"^Y^the prestige 

or independence of its predecekor at Frf |nkfor t. It was completely 
subservient tQ. JPrussian influence, and sat on l y to con^m the 
.projected “ Union.” wjiioh wy now joined by Si eseiStSuB^ 

§ 22.^ut Austria refused to faTwltEout alitej^^ from the 
leading ^sition it had ^ long held in And could rely 

2 2 2 
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upon tho unhesitating support of the four kingdoms and of Russia, 
which now began to exercise a great influence in German affairs. 
JThe ministry of Schwarzenberg took the ’bold step of summoning 
‘^the old Bundestag to Frankfort, and the summons was obeyed by 
"""all the states which had not joined the Union.” Germany was 
'"thus divided into two hostile campg^an^ only a_s^^^ 

^needed to bring abo ut a civiljyar^ This im|>uTse was given by 
events in llesse-Cassel, where the reactionary government of tho 
minister Hassenpflug provoked a rebellion. The elector fled and 
appealed to the Bundestag^ which promptly armed in his defence. 
But Hesse-Casscl was a member of the “Union,” and Prussia 
prepared troops to resist any external intervention, ^^or the 
moment a conflict seemed inevitable.^ But in Prussia a* strong 
party had arisen under the leadership of Gerlach, .Retzow, an4 
Bismarck-Schonhausen, which disapproved of all the recent acts 
of the government, and wished to prevent the absorption of Prussia 
into Germany. Its organ, the Kreuz Zeitung^ advocated a complete 
rupture with the Revolution, and an alliance of Prussia with the 
absolute powers of Austria and Russia. The influence of this 
party, and the intervention of Russia, prevented Frederick William 
IV. from embarking in a war, the issue of which was more than 
doubtful. (A conference at Qlmii tz ended in the conclusion of a con- 
"'Vention (29 Nov.), by which Efussi?. gave up the “ Union,” with- 
• drew its protection from the movement in Hesse, and agreed to 
join a conference at Dresden for the settlement of German affairs?) 
Count Brandenburg, who was ill, succumbed to the bitter humilia- 
tion, and Manteuffel, who became head of the ministry, allied 
himself closely with the Kreuz party. The rebellion in Hesse was 
put down by the troops of tho Bundy the authority of the elector 
was restored, and Hassenpflug resumed the arbitrary rule which had 
provoked the outbreak. 

The con ferenc e of PxeadfiP was opened under the presidency of 
Schwarzdnberg on December 23. From the first it was evident 
that the influence of Russia would be decisive. The motives of the 
Czar’s policy were very simple. He wished to maintain the 
cavalry of Austria and Prussia, and, by supporting the lesser states, 
to prevent either of them from obtaining increased power. He 
demanded, therefore, the simple restoration of the old state of 
things before 1848. This was the net result of the conference, 
which was closed on May 16, 1850. On the same day a Prussian 
plenipotentiary joined the Bundestag at Frankfort. Thus the great 
movement ended in complete failure. Fqmcis Joseph revoked 
ihe Austrian constitution (1 Jan., 1852). Frederick William IV., 
however, in spite of the influence of the Kreuz party, retained the 
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constitution of 1850. and thus Pr uBsia Js t ood rea^ thfl,. 

^^23* The intricate question of Schleswig*-&olstein waS'sttU un- 
settled. In March, 1849, the Danish government declared the truce 
of Malmo (see p. 703) at an end and renewed the war. llie German 
Bund sent 45,000 troops to the assistance of the duchies, and the 
Danes were defeated in several engagements. But a decisive Danish 
victory at Fredericia (6 July) compelled the acceptance of a truce 
by which Schleswig and Holstein were separated. The latter duchy, 
as a member of the Bund, was to remain under the rule of the 
administrator, hut Schleswig was to receive a Danish government 
and the German troops were to be withdrawn. A year later this 
arrangement was confirmed by a definitive treaty between Den- 
mark and Prussia (2 July, 1850). The duchies, however, refused 
to accept the treaty and continued the war on their own account. 
But they were defeated in one battle after another, and foreign 
intervention stepped in to put an end to the contest. At the 
conference of Olmiitz Austria and Prussia agreed to take joint 
measures to restore peace in Schleswig and Holstein. Their troops 
marched into the duchies and compelled the cessation of hostili- 
ties. Ultimately the treaty of London (8 May, 1852), signed by 
England, llussia^ Austria, Fmnce, Prussia, and Sweden, guaranteed 
the integrity of the Danish monarchy, the succession to which was 
promised to Christian ofGlucksburg and his male issue. The rights 
of the German Confederation in Holstein were left undisturbed, 
and the duke of Augustenburg, whose 'legal claim to the duchies 
was arbitrarily disregarded, was obliged to content himself with a 
pecuniary compensation. Fredeiick of Denmark granted his subjects 
a new constitution (Oct. 1855) and allowed Schleswig and Holstein 
to retain separate provincial estates. But he failed to conciliate the 
affection of his German subjects, and their discontent survived to be 
the source of future complications. 


III. The Second Republic and the Second Empiee in France. 

§ 24. After the suppression of the socialist rising of June..^84g > 
Cavaignachad carried on the government of Prance with almost 
^Hea tranquillity. The assembly proceeded with its work b 
drawing up a constitution fOT tbe Republic. {^gisla tive powg 

.>mjBntra>ted_fe>.. a Bipal^ ^ mkLgf ■Zfifl 

manhood su ff rage.NxAll parti es agreed to place the executive powei 
a ffe Sat. thgfflyaliata b^ tiae 
a^mMi^aJcfi^'a^rtmn^ imitation 

igerig. ’yi'he chief discussion arose on the questi(»i whether the 
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Fr^idenfc should he chosed by the assembly or by the nation, but 
^ultimately it was decided that he should be elected by nniveri^l 
sufi^r^ge fojr four years. The subordination of the President to the 
assembly was strongly asserted, but no means were suggested for 
"enforcing it^It was a hazardous experiment to create two powers, 
both having an independent origin, without any provision to avert a 
dead-lock between them. But for the moment future dangers were 
forgotten and men’s minds were absorbed in the approaching election, 
which was fixed for December 10. The republican candidate was 
. Cavaignac, who had given conclusive proofs of his honesty and of his 
"ability to rule. But he had alienated the socialists by his conduct 
in the June rising; he was regarded with jealousy by many of his 
fellow-officers ; and his very devotion to the Republic told against 
him among those who cared less for democratic equality than for 
the protection of their property. His most foi-midablc rival was 
Louis Napoleon, who had been elected in September by five de- 
partments. lliis time no opposition was made to his return to 
France, and he took his seat as deputy for the department of the 
Seine. Little was known of him but the futile conspiracies of 
Strasburg and Boulogne, but his name was a charm to conjure with. 
Thanks to Thiers and other writers, the memory of the first 
Napoleon had come to be almost worshipped in France. C The 
peasants and soldiers believed tliat the rule of another Napoleon 
woallJSSSUIfiJto tb©ir,.slqry.^ The Orleanists also 

supported him, in the belief that they could use him as their 
instrument to effect the restoration of the July monarchy, but events 
proved that their confidence in his incapacity was ill-founded. 
Among the other candidates were Ledru-Rollin, Raspail, the cham- 
pion of the advanced socialists, and Lamartine, whose popularity had 
declined as rapidly as it had arisen. From the first commencement 
of the voting, the result was a foregone conclusion. The recorded 
votes numbered nearly seven millions and a half. Of these 
Louis Napoleon received 5,434,226, and Cavaignac only 1,4<J 3,107. 
Ledru-Rollin came next with 370,119, and the other candidates 
received hardly any support. On December 20 the President took 
the prescribed oath to observe the constitution, and entered upon 
his official residence in the palace of the }51ys6e. 

* § 25^Fjrpm.*lbe fir§l> Jipuis JSf^lcpn made it his aim to aboli sh 
the republic and to revive ^the. ciB 4 )iEer In'" complete contrast "to 
Louis Philippe, who JiaA relied upon tlm .mlddk class, he so ught 
BUpportJfcQHLAheJXiaa^^ army, and the pripRtfi| ^> The, ^pedi- 
tion to Rome under Oudinot was intended as a bribe to the soldiers 
and the church. The const! tuent assembly, having completed its 
work, was dissolved, and a new legislative assembly met in Paris 
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on May 26, 1849. The’ elections gave ^idence that the republicans 
had lost the confidence of the people. ’ Neither Lamartine, Dupont 
de TEure, Gamier Pagds, Flocon, nor Marie obtained seats. The 
opposition consisted of about 120 extreme detnocrats under tlie 
lead of Ledru-Kollin, and they revived the old revolutionary title 
of the “ Mountain.** The failure of Oudinot’s first attack on Borne 
gave occasion for a rising in Paris in June. But the troops under 
Changarnier speedily put down disorder, and the movement of 
reaction was strengthened. Ledru-Rollin fled to London. Several 
of the republican journals were suppressed, and a new law was in-» 
troduced to shackle the press. In October the President dismissed 
his ministers, who were too constitutional for his tastes, and filled 
their places with more obscure but more docile instruments. 

To a certain extent the President and the majority of the 
assembly pursued common objects. Both were hostile to the 
republic, but while the latter wished to restore a constitutional 
monarchy, Louis Napoleon scarcely troubled to conceal his despotic 
inclinations. As long as they could work together, the progress of 
reaction was rapid. The parti de Vordre, headed by Thiers, Broglie, 
Mol4, and Montalembert, determined to avert the dangers threa- 
tened by universal suffrage. After a stormy debate, in which Thiers 
excited the fury>tof the “ Mountain ” by speaking of “ la vile mtdiU 
tude,^ they carried their proposal restricting the suffrage to citi- 
zens domiciled for three consecutive years in the same commune 
(May 30, 1850). lb simplify press prosecutions, it was decreed 
that aU articles should be signed by the writers. A number of 
eminent professors were removed from the university on account 
of their republican opinions. 

^8 the period of his presidency was running out, ,,^nd the 
constitution prohibited his re-election, it became necessary for Louis 
Napoleon to take active measures to Secure bis poyreA He was 
always discussing schemes wIth'Tns associates, but could never 
make up his mind as to the exact moment fer executing them. 
As his designs became more and more apparent, the assembly 
began to show distrust and hostility. In January, 1851, General 
Changarnier was dismissed from the command of the Paris garrison 
and the national guard, apparently because his regiments had not 
raised the cry of Vive TEmpereur / at the recent reviews. The 
assembly declared its confidence in the general and its want of 
confidence in the ministry. This compelled the retirement of the 
ministers, but their successors were equally docile to the president, 
and equally unacceptable to the legislature. Petitions, got up by 
Napoleon’s agents, poured in from the provinces to demand a 
revision of the constitution, but the requisite majority of votes in 
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the assembly could not bd obtained, and the project was dropped. 
Napoleon now determined to throw J^self upon the support of 
the people. The assembly had made itself very unpopular by the* 
law of May 30, 1850, which had reduced the number of electors by 
three millipm^.^) The ministers proposed the of the law, but 
the majority refused to give up their measure, ^hus the President 
posed as the champion of democratic liberties against an oligarchi- 
cal and reactionary assembly^ At last Louis Napoleon considered 
that his time had come, andnxed December 2, the anniversary of 
Austerlitz, as the date for the long-meditated coup d%tat 

§ 26. The necessary preparations had been carefully made by 
Napoleon’s agents, M. de Morny, Generals St. Amaud and Magnan, 
^and M, de Maupas, the prefect of police. On the night of the first, 
^'^hile suspicions were lulled by a grand party at the Elys^e, the 
troops were distributed, and the necessary placards and proclama- 
Hions were printed at the government press. The first blow was 
'^ruck by the imprisonment of the most dangerous opponents. 
^Generals Cavaignac, Changarnier, Lamorici^re, Bedeau, together 
with Thiers, Victor Hugo, and Eugbne Sue, were simultaneously 
seized in the middle of the night and dispersed to different prisons. 
^^Jn the morning proclamations appeared in all the streets announc- 
ing that the National Assembly was dissolved, that a new election 
was to take place on December 14, that universal suffrage was 
restored, and that Paris and the department of the Seine were in 
a state of siege. A new ministry was announced, in which Momy 
was minister of the interior ; St. Amaud, of war ; M. Rouher, of 
justice, and M. Fould, of finance. (|]ln an “ appeal to the people” 
Louis Napoleon proposed that the executive head of the government 
should be chosen for ten years, and that a Council of State, a Senate, 
and a Legislative Assembly should be created on the model of his 
uncle’s constitution of the 18th Brumaire^ Meanwhile, about 250 
deputies met in the Palais Bourbon, and were preparing a protest 
against the action of the president, when the hall was surrounded 
by troops, and they found themselves prisoners. By this act the 
opposition was deprived of any common centre of union. Isolated 
revolts took place on the next two days, and the usual barricades 
were erected, but the troops gained an easy victory, though not 
without considerable bloodshed. By the evening of the 4th the 
success of the coup d*etat was secured. plphUi\itp. was commenced 

on December 20, and resulted in an enormous majority in favour 
of the new constitution. The number of recorded votes was 
7,439,216 to 646,757. ^te result of this vote was that Napoleon 
became President for ten years, a]^ the chief constitutional checks 
upon his power were removed. J) 
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Like all restored princes, Louis Na^leon was an imitator. On 
December 2 he had closely copied the 18th Brumaire; his constitution, 
which was formally issu^ on January 15, returned to the system ot 
the first Napoleon; thfi^ uncle, had ; been Consul, the nephew was 
Prottijjpf (y)mple tft. the ex ternal para ll el .It was only necess^ v 
to^at ridjoLthfl by reviving the empire, a nd it was 

certain that this would not long Eeldelayi^. %e gilt eagles were re- 
stbredrid^¥ standards V Na^^ was substituted for that 

of the Bepublic in the public prayers ; the national guard was re- 
constituted ; the President took up his residence in the Tuileries. In 
the autumn Louis Napoleon made a grand tour through the provinces 
and was everywhere received with shouts of Vive VEmpereur 1 The 
same cry was raised by the troops on his return to the capital. QThe 
senate was directed to discuss the matter, and it was decided once 
more to have recourse to z. j^Uhiscite. The proposal was that Louis 
Napoleon should be chosen hereditary emperor of the French, with^ 
the right of settling the succession among the members of his 
family. It was carried without discussion by 7,824,129, to 253,145. 
So far universal suffrage had shown itself sufficiently fa^pnrable to 
dei^tism. QnDfij^krJ 
as N apoleon S 

was accepted in Europe without hostility, but 
withoutSsnthusiasm. The governments which had just recovered 
from the shock of 1848 welcomed it as a defeat of the revolution. 


The Czar, the patron of legitimacy, was as usual the last to acknow- 
ledge the new governmentjoJjiwi(^ In France itself the coup 
cTetat had annihilated all oppositionTjl^The educated classes were 
hostile to despotism, but they were overawed by a system of 
espionage tJiat made the utterance of heedless words a crime. / A 
great revival of material prosperity followed the restoration of order, 
and the ardent pursuit ^f money-making^^proved an excellent salve 
for, pditjig^ ,4?^ constitution of January, 1852, was 

renew(^ with a few nrodifications, which increased the power ot 
the emperor, and further humiliated the corps legislatif. To fuse 
the two branches of the house of Bourbon, the Comte de Ohambord 


(Henry V.) adopted the Comte de Paris; but the royalists continued 
to be harmless, and the people resented the treatment cf the French 
crown as the property of a family. The government adopted the 
economical fallacy that unproductive expenditure is beneficial to 
the labourers. Great part of Paris was pulled down to make room 
for more giagnifi cen t buildin gs. The Hue de Hivoli was extended 
almost to the Faubourg^HOLntoiDe, and thus was demolished the 
labyrinth of lanes which formerly surrounded the H6tel de Ville, 
and made it always liable to a surprise. Tbe„courtjyas_reyiy$^ 
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\/the most maji^ificoDt scaU, and the expenditure on pomp and 
festivities was enormously increased after the emperor’s marriage. 
Tlie first duty of the founder of a new dynasty was to marry. 
Napoleon began by looking inund for a princess ; but he found the 
established dynasties so cool in response to his overtures that he 
determined to conciliate democratic prejudices by an alliance with a 
subject. His choice fell upon Donna Eugenia di Montijo, the widow 
of a Spanish general who had fought under Napoleon L, and the 
marriage was solemnised in January, 1853. The empress Eugenie 
became the model for fashionable ladies, and her example did much 
to encourage that lavish extravagance which distinguished and at 
last discredited the second empire. 

France jvas jonc^^^ subject to the ab^lute rule of an indi- 

charaQ,tftr.QObiat ..was ji;ing.o rthe"ndHIe s 
of the ag^. Napoleon’s personal courage was indispulable, but^it 
was combined with invincible procrastination. No advice could 
turn him from his purpose, but no one could predict the moment 
when he would carry it out. He could not endure opposition, and 
he surrounded himself with clerks rather than with ministers. 
Men like Guizot and Thiers refused to serve him, and he could 
never have tolerated their superiority. His early training had 
been that of a conspirator, and a conspirator he remained when ho 
badu-fditained the throne. There is little doubt that in bis youth ho 
had been mixed up in the plots of secret soci eties, and the associa- 
tions then %ine^ never ceased to hamper hf|n! He was always 
afraid that any treachery to his old all ies ^uld lead to his assassi- 
Ujition, and this fear had much to do with direc ting ^pi 
fo wafSs Ita ly. (.He was a socialist in possession of absolute power, 
conciliate the established dyi^a ^stie^ h alH 

and dreaded , socialism. Hence the apparent vacillatl^ p 
jiolicy and the s^rccy which always shrouded bisdesigjiS^) He 
was haturally mdoTenl; and' averse no 

one to do his work for him, and thus his administration was always 
defective. His ability was considerable, but it was the abilify of 
an imitator. -He had none of the original genius of his great uncle, 
and none of his power of choosing the best instruments. Nothing 
but the excessive dread of a new revolution could have kept him in 
power so long, (jjie^do mcstic hi story of France is almost a blank 
"Fo drverrmSTs^mmdsTroh^ 

corruption of bis rule, he adopted a vigorous foreign • mlinv 

.Jb^firebrjji^^ French had b^u so accus- 

tomed to excitement for the last few years that they could not live 
without it. Q^a^leon fully comprehended this, and bribed his sub- 
jects with magnificent f^tes at home, and aggressive wars abroad* 
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It was generally expected at first tbsTt he would take the earliest 
opportunity to quarrel with England and to avenge the defeat of 
Waterloo. But an English war would have ruined the material 
prosperity of France, and a dispute about the Holy Places in 
Palestine offered the more congenial prospect of a contest with the 
northern despotjvho had been so contemptuously tardy in acknow- 
ledging the empire. When the Grimeap war was over, the 
emperor turned his attention to Italy. (It was this determination 
to distract th e f^ttention of the F rench mat involved hi tp i n the 
war ^ .with Prussia d ycyaity ^^ 

history of France u nder HapoleonTlT.^ ^ undeTy aj^le^ is the 
hist^^^. every co^iptry in 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

' THE UNION OF ITALY AND GERMANY. 

§ 1. Tho reaction in Italy ; Victor Emmanuel maintains the constitution ; 
reforms in Piedmont ; ministry of Cavour ; Sardinian troops in the 
Crimea; the Congress of Paris. § 2. Orsini*s attentat; relations ot 
France with England and Italy ; the interview at , Plombiferes ; 
secret treaty with France. § 3. Austria provokes the war ; campaign 
of 1859; battles of Magenta and Solferino; overthrow of -the rulers 
of Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and Bologna; peace of Villafranca; 
Napoleon IlL’s motives. § 4, Victor Emmanuel accepts Lombai*dy ; 
the central provinces ; their union with Sardinia ; cession of Savoy 
and Nice^. § 5. Garibaldi in Sicily and Naples ; Victor Emmanuel at 
war witfi the papacy ; campaign of Castel Fidardo ; annexation of 
Umbria, the Marches, Naples and Sicily; the Italian Parliament; 
death of Cavour. § 6. Italy after Cavour’s death ; Aspromonte ; the 
September convention with France ; transference of the capital from 
Turin to Florence. § 7. Austria and Prussia from 1852 to 1863. 
§8. The Schleswig-Holstein question; Denmark and the Bmd; 
intervention of Austria and Prussia; conquest of Schleswig; the 
London conference ; the treaty of Vienna ; the convention of Gastein. 
§ 9. Hostile preparations ; the Seven Weeks* war ; preliminaries of 
Nikolsburg ; treaty of Prague ; territorial acquisitions /of Prussia. 
§ 10. The North German Confederation ; treaties hcjtWeen Prussia 
and the south German states ; new constitution for Austro4Iungary. 
§ 11. The war in Italy; battle of Custozza ; annexation of Venetia ; 
evacuation of Rome by the French ; defeat of Garibaldi at Mentana ; 
the French occupation of Rome is resumed. § 12. Attitude of Napo- 
leomlll. ; the Mexican expedition; the affair of Luxemburg ; hostility 
to Prussia. §13. Revolution in Spam; expulsion of Isabella; the 
Hohenzdllern candidature; French demands; France declares war 
against Prussia. § 14. The campaign from Saarbriick to Sedan ; 
Napoleon a prisoner; revolution in Paris; the Third Republic. 
§ 15. The siege of Paris ; war in the provinces ; armistice of Versailles; 
the national assembly at Bordeaux ; the treaty of Frankfort ; France 
.after the war. § 16. The German Empire. § 17. Annexation of 
Rome to Italy ; second transfer of the capital ; death of Victor 
Emmanuel. § 18. Amadeus of Aosta elected king of Spain; his 
resignation; the Spanish . Republic ; accession of Alfonso XII. 

§ 1. The triumph of the reaction had been more complete in Italy 
than in any other country. Even a moderate ruler like Leopold 
of Tuscany gave himself up to the current. Pius IX., who 
returned to Home on April 14, 1850, abandoned all the reforms 
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of his earlier years, and refused to lisW to the advice of France, 
although French troops still garrisoned the city and maintained 
his power. The worst ruler of all was Ferdinand II. of Naples 
and Sicily, whose cruelties exasperated his subjects and dis« 
gusted every right-thinking man in Europe. In every court the 
influence of Austria was exerted to repress all aspirations towards 
freedom or union. The only country in which constitutional 
liberties were preserved was Piedmont. Victor Emmanuel had set 
himself from the first to achieve the object of his father and to free 
Italy from foreign rule. To do this he must inspire the Italians 
with confidence by making Piedmont the model of a constitutional 
monarchy^ It was in vain that Hadetsky offered him the assistance 
of “ fort/thousand bayonets ” to establi^ despotism. His attach- 
ment to the Statuto was due to policy rather than to principle, but 
the honesty with which he held to his plighted word stood out in 
conspicuous contrast to the conduct of other princes, and earned 
for him the glorious title of “ il re galantuomo,^ 

/^hile the other Italian states were groaning 'under the abuses’^ 
ofabsolute rule, JEMsiojit. entered upon the^path of administrativeT' 
reforms.^ The Siccardi laws, which were carried in 1850, aboiished^"' 
the foro eccleaiastico, i.e. the exclusive jurisdiction of the church in 
matters concerning the church and in cases of heresy, sacrilege and ^ 
blasphemy. This measure provoked the violent hostility of the pope, - * 
but Victor Emmanuel, although the son of Charles Albert and him-^ 
self endowed with a superstitious temperament, braved the storm 
with a coumge which conclusively proved his devotion to the ^ 
cause of civil libert}^ (jt was at this juncture that a place in the 
ministry was given to count Camillo Cavour, who was totined to 
do more than any other man for the cause of Italy. yThe k jey-l 
fitppepf Cavour^s p^^^^ wm a conyiedon that freedopi^ I 
aghifi^with Hemadeithial 

object to obtain for Piffmont t he respect and the friendship of | 
the European powers, and he sternly repressed the rovolutionaryl 
projects of Mazzini and his associates, which alienated all upholdersi 
pfWderlj ]^iJ!J52j„Cayour became prime ..minister, I 

ami TBefem^ng an o pportunity offer e^tself for„, carrying Jhisf 
designs. When the Crimean war broke out, Sardinia offered, itsi 
alliance to England and France^ This step provoked the mostl 
active opposition. Its* advantages were distant and doubtful, while 
it was easy to prove that Sardinia had Ho interests involved in the 
struggle, and no motive for incurring the hostility of Bussia. But 
the support of the king enabled Cavour to carry his point, the 
treaty of Turin was signed (Jan. 10, 1856), and a Sardinian 
detachment of X8,Q00 men was sent to the Crimec^ lNo promise of 
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assistance was* made by the allies, but a great step had be^4;aken 
towards enlisting the sympathies of Prance and Englaiild in an 
eventual contest of Italy against Austria^ The Sardinian troops, 
which were commanded by La Marmora, did not play any great 
part in the war. Their only success was gained in the compara- 
* tively unimportant battle of the Tschernaya.(^But there can be no 
doubt that Sardinia had risen greatly in the public opinion both of 
Italy and of Europe. At the Congress of Paris Cavour appeared 
on an equal footing with the plenipotentiaries of the great powers, 
and adroitly seized the opportunity to represent the evils which 
Italy suffered from foreign occupation.^ 

§ 2j^rom this time Sardinia was practically recognised by all 
Italians as the representative and leader of the national cause.^ A 
subscription was raised in the chief towns of the peninsula to assist 
in the fortification of Alessandria. Austria was bitter^ exasperated, 
and the Austrian minister was recalled from Turin, (jt was evident 
that the struggle could not be long delayed. Sardinia could not 
hope to contend single-handed with Austria, and relied for assistance 
upon the sympathies of Napoleon IIL^ So far no tangible results 
had been obtained from the French alliance, and at this crisis an 
event occurred which almost broke it off altogether, ^n Jan. 14, 
1858, Orsini, a member of the secret society of the Carbonari, 
attempted to assassinate the French emperor by throwing bombs 
under his carriage as he was going to the opera^ The emperor him- 
self escaped unhurt, but nearly 150 of the bystanders were either 
killed or wounded by the explosion. A very stringent “ law of 
public safety ” was adopted in Fiance, which placed the persons and 
property of all suspected persons at the mercy of the government. 
But the most important result of the attentat was the sudden 
change of relations with England and Piedmont. Both countries 
were denounced as harbouring and protecting assassins. With 
England the quarrel became a serious one. The Moniteur published 
addresses from the French colonels to the emperor, which contained 
the most offensive references to England, and excited a storm of 
indignation in this country; the volunteer force wa* organised, 
Palmerston’s ministry had to resign, and the government of Lord 
Derby showed a manifest inclination to support Austria against 
Fjench designs in Italy. 

( ^The relations between France and Italy were naturally affected 
by the attMai, Orsini wal an Italian and belonged to an Italian 
societyA The reactionary and clerical parties in Prance tri^ to 
utilise the occasion to detach Napoleon III. from his connection with 
Italy. Walewski, the French- foreign tninisber, called upon the 
government of Turin to introduce modifications into the laws, in 
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order. W protect foreign rulers against the plots of nssassins, and to 
satisfy pahlic opinion in France. But Victor Emmanuel refused^ 
to alter the constitution at the dictation of a foreign power. Then* 
only concession he would make was the passing of a law prohibiting • 
the publication in Sardinia of articles which tended to ^rovc^e re- ^ 
hellion against friendly governments. ^ In the end the act of Orsini*^ 
rather helped than thwarted the aspirations of Ital^ The motive', 
for the plot was that Napoleon had broken his solemn pledges to the \ 
Italian patriots. He could not disarm the assassin more effectually 
than by giving some signal proof that he was still devoted to the 
cause which he had adopted in his youth. Hn July he had an inter- 
view at Plombi^res with Cavour at which it was secretly arranged 
that France would support Sardinia in case of a war with Austria. 
This was followed by the conclusion of a secret treaty, which con- 
finned the arrangement of Plombi^res, and agreed that Lombai*dy 
and Venetia should be annexed to Sardinia to form a Kingdom of 
Northern Italy. In return for these concessions, Victor Emmanuel 
pledged himself to cede Savoy and Nice to France."^ 

§ 3.(The neutral powers did all they could to avert the 
approaching war, and proposed that the grievances of Italy should ^ 
be submitted to a Congress. Cavour had to exert all his diplomatic ^ 
abilities to prevent a compromise, and at the same time to disguise^ 
any apparent desire for war. The assistance of Prance could not bo ' 
looked for unless Austria could be represented as the aggressor, ^ 
Fortunately, the government at Vienna stepped in to assist its** 
enemies. Austria refused to allow that Sardinia should be Tepre- ^ 
sen ted at a Congress to settle the affairs of Italy, and finally sent 
an ultimatum to Turin demanding disarmament within three days 
under penalty of immediate war. This was exactly what Cavour 
was waiting for^ He refused the demand, and the Austrian army, 
200,000 strong, at once crossed the Ticino (May 27) and occupied 
Novara and Vercelli . Had they marched straight upon Turin, they 
coi3Thaveseized the city long before the arrival of aid from France, 
But the Austrian commanders showed signal incompetence through-* 
out the can^ign, and the opportunity was lost, ^^apoleon II I, lo st 
no time in fulfilling his obligatimis to his ally, and assunied the 
command of the French army in person. On May 13 ho landed^ at 
Genoa and was there joined by Victor Emmanuel. The Sardinian 
troops were to act as the auxiliaries of the French, and a body of 
volunteers, the famous “ hunters of the Alps,” wS organised under 
the command of Garibaldi to harass the Austrians in the broken 
country at the foot of the Alps. The campaign was short and de- 
cisive. No conspicuous generalship was shown on either side, but 
the superior fighting power of the French gave them the victory.^ 
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The battle of Map^nta (Junh 4 ), at which MacMahtm won the mar- 
shars baton, gave Milan to the allies, and forced the Austrians to 
retire upon the Quadrilateral. Francis Joseph now assumed the 
command at, Verona, and at Solferinp (June 24) the three sovereigns 
all appeal^ upon the Held!! It^ms a soldiers’ battle, and after 
ten hours’ obstinate fighting, in which both sides suffered enormous 
losses, the Austrians were again coxn|detel^..dfi£sated. 

<irhe rapid success of the allies hod roused the utmost enthuaasm 
in Italy^ Leopold II. of Tuscany fled to the Austrian camp, and a 
provisional government was erected in Florence. Parma, Modena, 
and Bologna were deserted by their rulers. From all these states 
envoys appeared to offer the sovereignty to Victor Emmanuel. The 
question of annexation was deferred until after the conclusion of 
peace, but in the meanwhile the king sent commissioners to under- 
t^e a provisional regency in his name. 

Qlt this moment, when the freedom of northern and central Italy 
^seemed assured, and the allies were preparing for the conquest of 
i^Yenetia, the news fell like a thunderbolt upon the Italian patriots 
‘ 'tliat Napoleon III. had granted an armistice to the Austrians and 
had concluded the preliminaries of ajpeace at Villafr anca (Jtily 12). 
By this arrangement Lombardy was to be cedo3. to Sardinia; 
Austria was to retain Venetia and the Quadrilateral ; the old rulers 
were to be restored in Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and the Roman 
Legations, and Italy was to be organised as a federation under the 
honorary presidency of the pope.5 The final settlement was to be 
agreed upon in a conference at Zurich of plenipotentaries from 
Austria, France, and Sardinia. Napoleon’s motives for thus 
breaking his promises were eagerly debated at the time, but are 
now tolerably clear. Qle was carrying on the war not only for Italy 
but also for France. French public opinion, which he could not 
afford to disregard, was ready to welcome any weakening of Austria, 
but looked with fear and suspicion upon the erection qf a strong 
and united, state in Italy^ It was obvious that the victories of the 
allies would give to Sarmnia, not only Lombardy and Venetia, but 
the whole of central Italy, and this was more than Napoleon had 
contemplated at Plombibres. Moreover, the annexation of thtf 
Legations would bring him into collision with the papacy, and the 
empire was not strong enough to dispense with the support of the 
priests, (^rsonal motives had also great weight with him. He 
had done^noupV^orlaS^ but he was conscious that his victorifes 
were not due to his own generalship, and that an attacK on the 
Quadrilateral would be difficult and probably dangerous*^ 

§ 4.(^ Victor Emmanuel was bitterly disappointed by the sud- 
den blow to his hopes. Cavour urged him to repudiate the treaty, to 
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refuse the cession 9 f Lomhardyi and to thspw the whole responsibility 
of the measure upon Kapoleon HI. But the king was teo prudent 
to take this advice, and^Oavour remgned, his place being t^en by 
Battazzi. flflrftp ted the Jtre .lfe Q& Yilkfrimfla 

‘‘/xwr ce quiim concerne,^ Md obtained a promise from H^^mperor 
that he would not tolerate any forcible restoration of th^hders of 
Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and the Legations. It was ce^in that 
the people would not do it of their own accord, es|jec|^y while 
they were assured of the sympathy and moral support of Piedmont . 
The Sardinian commissioners were recalled, but their place was 
taken by provisional governments. Parma and Modena were united 
into a single state under the name of Emilia. Qn complete 
disregard of the tr^ty oIjiTillafranca, wbifli was confirmed by the 
conference of Zurich» l^resentative assemblies were summoned^ 
and voted for the finnexation of their respective provinces to the 
Sardinian moni^hT*^ Victor Emmanuel received i^eir^voys 
graciously, and prbniiW tg do all in his power to obtatn the 
approval of Europe for their w'ishes. It was suggested that a 
European congress^hould ni^t to discuss the question. The pro- 
posal came to nothingy it served to reconcile $^ictor Emmanuel 
and Cavour. ,^e ^fitter was. the only man^ho could be trusted to 
represent the Italian cause among the diplomatists of Europe. In 
January, 1860, Battazzi resigned and Cavour was entiy sted withCi 
the formation of a new ministry. Great exertions were made to"^' 
induce the pope to listen to ne demands of his subjects. Bui S 
Pius JX. would not hear of any diminution of his temporal power, 
and it was evident that Victor Emmanuel must again risk a quarrel^ ' 
with the papacy. (To conciliate the French emperor, Cavour deter- 
mined that the wishes of the central provinces should be expressed 
by a plebiscite. The result was a foregone conclusion, ted in 
March, 1860, Tuscaoy, Emilia, and Homagna were formally an- 
nexed to Sardinia. In the next month a parliament met in which 
the new pr<lfinces were represented, and the annexation was enthu- 
siastically confirmed^ The deposed princes issued futile* protests, 
and the pope resortecf^to his last weapon of excommunication. 

.Napoleon III. discovered that it was easier to excite a storm than 
to allay it. In France the recent expedition was attacked as a 
quixotic enterprise in which French interests had been sacrificed 
to the aggrandisement of Sardinia, ^o satisfy his subjects, theQi 
Emperor now demanded the cession of Savoy and Nic^whicli had^ 
hitherto been dropped because its condiClon, the annexation of^ 
Vepetia with Lombardy, had not been fiilfill^. It was hard for 
Vicb# Emmanuel give up the country which had been the cradle 
gf hjs race, but political ipterestp were imperative. By Cavour'a 
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advice he consented to* the^ sacrifice on condition that the approval 
should be 'obtained both of the Savoyards and of the Italian parlia- 
ment. In the latter a violent debate took place : Garibaldi had been 
bom in Nice, and expressed bitter resentment at its annexation by 
a foreign ruler. But the majority of Italians cared little for Savoy, 
which really stood outside the peninsula, and had no sympathy witli 
the national cause. The annexation was approved by 229 votes to 
233. (jhus the last step was taken in the long process by which 
the house of Savoy was transformed into a purely Italian dynasty^ 

§ 2. (^'he monarchy of Victor Emmanuel now included the whole 
lof Italy with the exception of three provinces, Veuetia, the remain* 
Papal States, and the Two Sicilie^ In the latter kingdom the 
^^nital Ferdinand II. (Bomba) had been succeeded in 1859 by his 
-Son, Francis II. Overtures had been made to the new king from 
Turin, proposing the formation of a constitutional monarchy in 
southern Italy which should co-operate with Sardinia in supporting 
the national cause against the foreigner. But Francis II. refused 
to alter the system of government bequeathed by his father, and 
clung obstinately to the Austrian alliance. Under these circum- 
stances a contest between the north and south was inevitable. But 
Victor Emmanuel could not venture on another war for his own 
aggrandisement without alienating Europe and risking a quarrel 
with France. A solution of the difficulty was offered by an in- 
dependent adventurer, w^hose zeal for the cause of Italy was not 
affected by any regard for the scruples of kings and princes. 
Garibaldi, indignant at the unpatriotic sacrifice of Nice, was eager 
to find a new field of action, and determined to offer himself as a 
champion to the oppressed subjects of the house of Bourbon. Collect- 
ing a “ thousand ” volunteers at Genoa, he sailed to Sicily and 
landed near Marsala (May 14, 1800). Within two months the whole 
island had been secured by the reduction of Palermo (June 6) and 
Messina (June 25). Garibaldi became an almost my|hical hero, 
and his fitnie began to overshadow that of Victor Emmanuel and 
Cavour. Francis II. now hastened to announce his intention of 
granting a constitution and allying himself with Sardinia. But it 
was too late to win the confidence of a people that had so often 
suffered from the perfidy of their rulers. Garibaldi crossed over 
t6 the naainland, met with absolutely po resistance, and entered 
Naples in triumph (Sept. 7). Francis II. retired with 20,000 troops 
to Gaeta, while another part of his army occupied Capua. 

Meanwhile Pius IX. had commenced a ciusade for the recovery 
of the I/}gations, and entrusted the command of his army ^ the 
French general Lamoricibre. The government Of* Turin demanded 
tlie disarmament of this force/ and on the pop’s refusal an army 
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under Cialdini entered Umlnia. At CalUl Fidaido tlie palpal oniny, 
a disorganised rabble of different nationalities, Was utterly routed 
(Sept. 14). Lamoricidre had to surrender in Ancona and was sent 
back to France. Austria, Bussia, Prussia and SSunce, expressed 
their disapproval of the invasion of pajfal territory by recalling their 
ambassadors from Turin. But Victor Einmanuel, ‘bavihg made up 
his mind to brave the perils of excommunication, was not much 
impressed with this diplomatic protest. He followed his army to 
Ancona and proceeded thence into Naples. An attack upon Borne 
or the surrounding Patrimony of St. Peter wouM have brought 
the Sardinians into collision with the French garrison, and would 
certainly have roused the hostility of Napoleon III. 

Q"he rapid success of G aribaldi involved an unexpected danger for i 
Sa^nia^ He had not been in any formal connection with the^ 
court of Turin, and had in fact conquered Naples against its will«v 
Instead of annexing his conquest to Victor Emmanuel’s kingdom, 1 
he assumed the title of Dictator, and went so far as to demand the*^ 
dismissal of Cavour. Mazzini urged him to form a Bepublic ofC 
Naples, and such an act must have ’retarded, if it did not prevent,- 
the union of ItalyO (j)avour acted with politic decision.'*- 
Bepresenting to the Jrench Emperor that his action was necessary'’ 
to thwart the revolutionary party, he assembled the parliamen t*^ 
and obtained from it a decree auth orising the annexation of the ^ 
conquered pap al provinces and the Two Sicilies. Garibaldi found 
it necessary to play a more humble part than bad been suggested 
to him. He was still engaged in besieging Capua, when the 
arrival of the Sardinian army Cbmpelled the capitulation of the 
fortress. laid down his temporary dictatorship, acknowledge 
the authority of Victor Emmanuel, and retired covered wi|;h gloiy 
to his island home at Caprera^ The siege of Gaeta was now 
conmienced in form by Cialdini. For some time the presence of 
the French fleet prevented any attack by sea, but at Tast, on 
February 16, 1861, Francis II. had to surrender, and sought refuge 
in Rome. (A real Italian kingdom had now been formed by die's 
addition of umbria, the Marches and the Two Sicilies. S Nearly^ 
23,000,000 subjects acknowledged the rule of Victor Emm?inuel. 
There were difficulties and dangers to be confronted in the fixturp. ; 
National unity could not^e created all at once. The populatioii^ 
of the south had had no training to fit them for the enjoyment 
of constitutional liberties, ^d Some time must 6la{)se before Naples 

S lid stand oh the same political level as Piediadont or Tuscany. 

e Austrians still held Venetia, and would seize the first^ oppor* 
tunity to recover their lost supremacy. Borne, with its papal 
government and its French garrison, was not yet Italian, and 
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provincial jealousies must ^oontinue as long as any but the Eternal 
City was regarded as the capital;^ But all these considerations were 
forgotten on February, 18, 1861, when the first Italian parliament, 
containing representatives from all the provinces except Vene- 
tia and the Patrimony, met in the Palazzo Carignano at Turin. 
Vociferous cheers greeted the arrival of “Victor Emmanuel TI., 
by the grace of God and the will of the nation King of Italy.” 
This ceremony was followed within a few weeks by the death of 
the man who had contributed more than any other to bring about 
this grand result, rfeavour must always rank as one of the ablest 
" diplomatists of the nineteenth century, but he was more than a 
diplomatist, he was a statesman. His keen perception that Italy 
^ could not be set free without foreign assistance : the adroit use 
'-which he made of Napoleon III. ; the way in which he evaded 
the treaty of Villafranca ; and, above all, the masterly manner 
in which he ousted Garibaldi from Naples, were all diplomatic 
triumphs of the highest order. But his internal reforms; his 
measures for the advancement of trade and education ; his adherence 
to liberal principles in the face of a revolutionary party; his 
appreciation of the difficulties of uniting southern with northern 
Italy, are no less conclusive proofs of his constructive statesmanship. 
It was hard for him to die before his work was completed by the 
acquisition of Venice and Eome, but he may be credited with 
having anticipated the way in which this completion was to be 
brought about. He foresaw the rise of Prussia, and sought to 
enlist the sympathies of that power with the Italian cause. He 
was anxious to settle the Eoman question peaceably so as to avoid 
offending the Eoman Catholic power^ The temporal power had 
undoubted advantages, but at the same time it imposed serious 
checks Upon the action of the Church. Cavour offered the removal 
of these checks in exchange for the sacrifice of temporal sovereignty. 
His favourite expression, ''Libera Chiesa in Libero Stato ” (a free 
Church iq a free State), has been rightly chosen as the inscription 
(uThrs tombA 

§ 6. Cavour left no minister to take his place, and the con- 
tinuance of his policy fell to Victor Emmanuel himself. Carefully 
abstaining from opening the question either of Eome or Venice, he 
sCught to utilise the interval of peace to break down the barriers 
between the different provinces of Italy, and to extend to all alike 
the benefits of material prosperity. But his subjects could not 
imitate the prudence and statesmanship of their ruler. Garibaldi 
believed that his volunteers could drive the French from Eo^e as 
eas^y as they had overthrown the Bourbons in Naples and Sicily, 
and that the government would again stand quietly by while it 
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was done. He raided his standard at^^o and atthoubced his 
intentioQ of marching upon Romce But it was impossible for 
Victor Emmanuel to allow a war to be carried cm from his own 
territories against a friendly power. At Asprommite Garibaldi 
fuund himself confronted by the Italian army under Oialdini, and 
after a short struggle his troops were routed and himself a prisoner 
(August 29, 1862). The king could not have acted otherwise, but 
a storm of indignation greeted this apparent ingratitude towards 
the hero who had given him a crown. But Victor Emmanuel was 
undismayed, and continued negotiations with France for the evacu* 
ation of Borne. In September, 1864, a convention was at last 
concluded with Napoleon III., who agreed to a gradual withdrawal 
of the French garrison, on condition that the Italian government 
should undertake the defence of the Papal States against all 
external attack. The convention was bitterly attacked at the 
time as being a renunciation of Borne as the capital of Italy. In 
reality it was a virtual cession of Borne to Italy on condition that 
a sufficient interval should elapse to show that its annexation was 
not the result of the departure of the French. As a further 
guarantee of this, Napoleon demanded that the capital should be 
transferred from Turin to some other city. For this purpose 
Florence was chosen, and the court was removed to its new residence 
in 1865. The history of the further advance of Italian unity is 
bound up with affairs in Germany, to which attention must now 
be directed. 

§ 7/A confused and depressing period of German history followedr* 
the fauhre of the movement towards union which had been inau- "j, 
gurated by the Frankfort Parliament. Austria had humiliated ^ 
Prussia at Olmiitz, and had gained a conspicuous victory in the 
restoration of the Bundestag, But the two great states con- ( 
tinned their rivalry, and Germany was divided into parties 
adhering to one or the other^ The National Verein adopted the 
views of the “ Little German ” party at Frankfort, advocated the 
exclusion of Austria from Germany, and demanded the establish- 
ment of the proposed constitution of 1849. On the other hand, 
the Reform Verein aimed at the creation of a united state in 
which both Austria and Prussia should find a place. If either 
state had made* itself the champion of constitutional liberties, it 
might have played the part which Piedmont played in Italy. But 
the reaction in Berlin was quite as strong as in Yienna. Frederick 
William IV. lost his faculties in 1857, and the regency was 
entrusted to his brother, prince William, who in 1861 became 
king as William I. Q'ho Kreuz party continued to direct the 
policy of Prussia, and to repress every movement that savoured of 
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revolutionory princ'plea. ^The result of this attitude on the part 
of Prussia <vas that the rivalry with Austria was a purely selfish 
quarrel^ and that there was no constitutional principle to contend 
for as iu Italy. In fact the system of repression came to an end in 
Austria, where it had originated, while it was still in full vigour 
in the northern kingdom. The Austrian government was involved 
in such disastrous financial difficulties — difficulties which were 
immensely increased by its Italian wars — that reform became an im- 
perative necessity. In 1861 the emperor Francis Joseph issued 
a new constitution establishing an Upper House of imperial nomi- 
nees, and a Lower House of deputies from the provincial diels. 
The proposal was not cordially accepted by the chief non-German 
provinces, Hungary, Venetia, and Bohemia. They declined to 
acknowledge any single constitution for the whole empire, and 
demanded the recognition of their separate liberties. As they 
refused to send deputies to the Diet, the scheme broke down. But 
it served to conciliate for a moment the liberal party in Germany, 
and Austria took advantage of this to strike a blow at its rival. 

I^ln 1863 the German princes were invited to a meeting at Frank- 
fort, where it was proposed to reorganise the Bund by creating a 
directory of five princes with the Austrian emperor as hereditary 
president. But Prussia, whose position in the Zollverein was a 
source of great influence in Germany, l efused to atfend tli^eeting, 
and succeeded in defeating the proposed scheme. At this juncture 
the relations of the two great states were altogether modified by 
events in Schleswig-Holstein. 3 

§ 8. The treaty of London (1852) had guaranteed the unity of 
the Danish monarchy, and promised the succession to Christian of 
Gliicksburg, but it had failed to satisfy the national aspirations of 
the duchies. The Bund, which had never accepted the London 
treaty, was involved in constant disputes with Denmark about the 
details of the constitution which Frederick VII. issued in 1855, A 
strong Danish party in Copenhagen exerted its influence over the 
king to prevent any concessions being made to Germany, and at 
last in 1863 the Bund determined to send an “ army of execution ” 
into the duchies. But Denmark was encouraged to resist by the 
marriage of Christian of Glucksburg’s daughter, Alexandra, with 
the Prince of Wales (March 10, 1863), which seemqd likely to secure 
the support of England. At this critical momeninPrederick VII. 
died, and Christian of Gliicksburg ascended the tmone as Chris- 
tian IX.^ But Frederick of Augustenburg seized the opportunity 
to revive the claim to the duchies which his father had been c(Mn- 
pelled to renounce after the treaty of London, He could rely upon 
the sympathy of the Bund, and the enthusiastic support of the 
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Holsteiners. In December the army thrf Bund entered Holstein 
and occupied the duchy without any opposition from the Danes* 
The duke of Augustenburg was proclaimed king as Frederick VIII., 
though he left the administration to the commissioners of the Bund, 
But matters were unexpectedly complicated by the intervention of 
Austria and Prussia. The two powers had been partners to the 
treaty of London, and could not therefore adopt the same attitude 
as the Bund^ but they were determined to have a decisive voice 
in the settlement of a question which was so vitally important to 
Germany. The Prussian min istry had bee n heade d^since 18^2 bv 
Bismarc k, who exercised a sort ^Tasemation over the Austrian 
minister Kechberg. Germany was astounded to see the two rival 
states acting in apparently complete concord. Kegardless of the pro- 
tests of England, the combined armies marched through Holstein 
to Schleswig; which they determined to occupy as a hostage until ^ 
Christian IX. should agree to a satisfactory settlement. The ^ 
Danes had not defended Holstein, which was legally a member of ^ 
the Bund^ but they were resolved to hold out in Schleswig, which ^ 
had no such connection with Germany, and which contained a large 
Danish population. But the superiority of the invading forces was ' 
too overwhelming. The Danes had to retire from their boasted 
fortification, the Dannewirhe (Feb. 6), their obstinate defence of 
Diippel proved unavailing, and Fredericia surrendered (April 28). 
An armistice was now concluded while negotiations were carried on 
in a conference at London, presided over by Lord John Bussell, 
The Bund demanded the complete severance of the duchies from 
Denmark under the duke of Augustenburg. Austria and Prussia, 
on the other hand, w^ere willing to allow the “ personal union ” 
under the Danish crown to continue on condition that the duchies 
should receive a separate constitution. England, which had 
hitherto adhered firmly to the treaty of London, at last admitted 
that Concessions must be made to Germany, and proposed a division 
of Schleswig into a Danish and a German half. This wag accepted 
in principle, but no agreement could be come to about the dividing 
line, and the negotiations were broken off. The Austro-Prussian 
anny renewed the war and occupied the whole peninsula of Jutland. 
Christian IX., unable to resist any longer, and bitterly disappointed 
at the failure of English support, concluded the treaty of Vienna 
(Oct. 30, 1864). No stipulation was made as to the future fate 
of the simply ceded to Austria and Prussia, 

and the king pledged himself to accept any arrangement lhafmight 
commend itself to the two powers. The troops of the Bund evacuated 
Holstein in December, and the duke of Augustenburg discovered 
that his chances of the succession were os remote as ever. 
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It wad fevideht that the "^relations of Olinutz had been reversed, 

• and that in the recent transactions Prussia had led a nd Austria had 
^/ollowed. Bismarck was determined to maintiin thirpositibn and 
to utilise the ceded duchies in the interests of Prussia. Ever since 
his accession to power he had set himself to increase the military 
^.resources of his country, and had not hesitated to avow his con- 
viction that “ blood and iron would prove more effective instru-l 
luents in the settlement of German difficulties than the speeches 
and votes which had failed so lamentably in 1849^ He was en-]| 
cour^ged in his aggressive attitude by the domestic troubles of 
Austria. Hungary and Venetia were on the verge of revolt, and all 
the non-German provinces were discontented. To conciliate them 
the government suspended the constitution of 1861 and restored 
the old system of provincial diets. But this measure olicnated the 
German population of Austria proper, and failed to satisfy the 
Slavs, Magyars, and Italians. Under these circumstances it was 
difficult for Austria to oppose a resolute opposition to the designs 
of Prussia. The lesser German states tried in vain to obtain a 
voice in the final settlement of the duchies. Some supported the 
duke of Augustenburg, others proposed that the choice of a ruler 
should be submitted to the free choice of the inhabitants. Bismarck 
received all these suggestions with contemptuous silence, and con- 
tinued to treat the matter as a private affair of the two great powers. 
(At Gastein a convention was made (August 14, 1865), by which 
Austria undertook to administer Holstein, and Prussia Schleswig, 
while the small duchy of Lauenburg was sold to Prussia for 
2,500,000 Danish thalers, ^he port of Kiel was occupied by 
Prussia, which at once commenced the erection of fortifications. 
The convention of Gastein was Bismarck’s revenge for the humilia- 
tion of Prussia at Olmtitz. But it was evident that the arrangement 
could be only temporary, and that the relations of the two powers 
in the duchies and in Germany could only be settled by war.^ 

§ 9^1ie war was not long delayed. Austria was already convinced 
that iw recent policy had been a great blunder, and sought to 
retrace its step^ Rechberg had been dismissed from the ministry, 
and his successors set themselves to conciliate the Bund and to 
support the claims of the duke of Augustenburg. While Man- 
teiiffel, the governor of Schleswig, rigorously forbade every ex- 
pression of popular opinion, public meetings in favour of duke 
Frederick were openly held in Holstein under the very eyes of the 
Austrian representative, Gablenz. Bismarck wrote to Vienna in 
January, 1866, to complain of the encouragement of “demagogic 
anarchy” in Holstein. In April he concluded an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Victor Emmanuel. In a circular despatch 
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he announced that Prussia was arming not only for its Immediate 
security, but also to obtain substantial guarantees for the futureJ 
As these guarantees were not afforded by the existing constitution 
of the Bundf he declared that that constitution must be amended, 
and demanded that its revision should be entrusted to a German 
parliament elected by universal suffrage. This was a startling 
proposal from a minister who prided himself upon being the 
champion of order against revolution, and who had shown resolute 
hostility to popular liberties at home. In Austria, the military 
party once more gained the upper hand, and was encouraged by 
the support of the middle Glerman states, and the unpopularity of 
Bismarck’s ministry in Berlin, to make energetic preparations for 
war. (^apoleon III. negotiated with both parties, and sought to 
utilise -the, crisis to gain an increase of French territories in the 
direction of the Rhine. But events marched too fast for the pro- 
crastinating diplomacy of the French Emi)eror. On June 1, Austria 
announced that the question of Schleswig-Holstein should be sub- 
mitted to the Bundestag, and that a meeting of the estates of 
Holstein should be summoned to declare the wishes of that pro- 
vince. Ten days latter a formal accusation was brought against 
Prussia of violating the convention of Gastein, and the mobilisation 
of the troops pf the Bund was demanded^ Bismarck responded by 
bringing forward his proposal for a new constitution of the Bund, 
which was to be divided into a northern federation under Prussia, 
and a southern under Bavaria, while Austria was to be excluded 
altogether. Manteuffel was ordered to occupy Holstein if the 
estates met, and he obeyed the order on June 8. (The Austrian 
troops were too weak to resist, and the duchy was annexed to 
Schleswig under Prussian rule.^ On June 14 the Bundestag, by nine 
votes to six, accepted the Austrian demand for the mobilisation of 
the troops. The Prussian representative at once declared that this] 
resolution was a breach of the constitution of 1815, pronounced' 
the dissolution of the Bund, and quitted the assembly# (W ar was 
declared against Saxony, Hanover and Hesse-CasseL which had 
supported Austria.^ 

The general expectation in Europe was that the war, which broke 
out on June 15, would be a long and desperate struggle, in which 
the superior resources of Austria would secure an ultimate victory. 
But these anticipations were completely falsified by the event. The 
Prussian troops were better organised than any others in Europe, 
and they were armed with the needle-gun, which enabled them to 
fire four or five times as fast as their opponents. On the other 
hand, Austria was in a hopeless financial {losition, its armies were 
composed of various nationalities, it had to send more than 150,000 
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men to defend Ycnetia a^jainst the Italians, and it had no general to 
be compared with the Prussian commander-in-chief, Von Moltke. 
n^n every engagement the Prussians gained conspicuous successes. 
TOess^assel and Saxony were occupied without opposition. The 
Hanoverian army, after being defeated at Langensalza, was com- 
'tpelled to capitulate (June 29). It was in Bohemia that the main 
*^armies of Austria and Prussia came into collision^ After a series 
of smaller engagements the great battle was fought on July 3 at 
Sadowa (or Koniggratz), where the Austrians were completely 
defeated. (J)n July 26 an armistice was concluded at Nikolsburg, 
by which Austria agreed to withdraw from the Bund, to renounce 
all claims in Schleswig and Holstein, to recognise the new con- 
stitution which Prussia was to arrange for Germany, and to cede 
Venetia to Italy.^ On August 23 the preliminaries of Nikolsburg 
were confirmed by the i^cace of Pmgiie, and Prussia undertook to 
restore the kingdom of Saxony, and to transfer northern Schleswig 
to Denmark if the inhabitants expressed a wish for such a transfer. 
The latter provision was wholly evaded, and though the former 
was fulfilled, it was on such hard conditions that Saxony became 
little more than a vassal state of Prussia. The two other provinces 
which had been occupied, Hanover and Hessc-Cassel, together with 
Schleswig-Holstein, Nassau, and Frankfort, were to remain in the 
]X)ssession of Prussia. 

.§ lO.Cprussia now set to work to draw up the plan of a North 
~ German Confederation, to include all states to the north of the 
;^Mainp Saxony, the only powerful state, was unable in existing 
n!jfcircumstances to make any opposition. The scheme was first ela- 
- ^.berated in a conference of plenipotentiaries of the various govern- 
ments, and was then submitted to an assembly chosen by universal 
suffrage which sat in Berlin from Feb. 24 to April 17, 1867. ^’ho 
executive government was entrusted to the Prussian king as here- 
ditary President and General of the Confederation. He was to be 
assisted by a Federal Council (Bundesrath), wliich was to bo 
presided over by a chancellor appointed by Prussia. Legislation 
was to be in the hands of a Belchstag, the deputies to which were 
to be chosen by direct suffragi^ Contributions to the common mili- 
tary expenditure were to be regulated by the number of soldiers 
which each state supplied for the federal army. ^Military service 
was organised on the Prussian system, and was made compulsory 
on every citizen over seventeen yeara of age. Bismar^ was 
appointed to be the first Chancellor of the ConfederatioriJ With 
the chief states of southern Germany, Prussia was connected by the 
Zollverein, and special treaties were concluded with Bavaria, Wur- 
temherg and Baden, by which their territories were guaranteed, 
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and their armies were piiced at the tUspoibal of Prussia in case of 
war. Thus the whole of Germany, with the exception of Austria, 
became practically subject to Prussian sovereignty^ 

Austria had been taught by the disasters of the war to realise 
how fatal to the empire was the discontent and disunion of the 
subject populations. Venetia was resigned almost with cheerful- 
ness, and a serious effort was made to pacify Hungary. The work 
of conciliation was carried out by Count Beust, who had recently 
been minister in Saxony, but had been compelled to quit that 
kingdom by the enmity of Prussia, The government found it 
necessary to restore the old system of dualism. Hungary received 
a ministry and a diet of its own, while another diet and ministry 
were created for the provinces west of the Leitha. Joint delega- 
tions were to be appointed by the two diets for the consideration of 
imperial business, and there were to be three common ministers, for 
finance, war, and foreign affairs. This constitution, with improve- 
ments in detail, has been preserved to the present day. 

§ 11. In Italy the Seven Weeks’ War had produced important 
results. Before the outbreak of hostilities Austria had attempted 
to buy off Italian hostility by offering the cession of Venetia, but 
Victor Emmanuel had preferred to adhere to his ^eaty with Prussia. 
As soon as the war began in Germany, the Italian forces advanced 
towards the Quadrilateral. They were divided into two armies, 
one of which, under Cialdini, was to cross the Po at Ferrara, and to < 
cut the line of communication between Venice and Verona, while 
the other, under the king and La Marmora, was to invest the' 
fortresses. The plan of the campaign was based on the belief that 
the Austrians would stand on the defensive, and all calculations 
were upset when the archduke Albert quitted his position and 
attacked the Italians. At Custozza an obstinate battle was fought 
(June 24), and after twelve hours’ fighting the Italian army was 
forced to retire to the Mincio. In J nly the Italian fleet was almost 
destroyed by the Austrians in the Adriatic near the island of Lissa. 
Before an opportunity was offered of retrieving these* mortifying 
disasters, the news came that the Gennan war had been terminated 
at Nikolsburg, and tl^at Vepetia was offered for the acceptanc e of 
Itolj;. It was a gi-eat blow to Italian pride to have to recSvelEe 
coveted province at the hands of an ally instead of winning it 
the prowess of the national arms. But Victor Emmanuel realised 
that it was not the time for excessive punctiliousness, and accepted 
the cession of Venetia by the treaty of Vienna (Oct. 3). The usual 
pl^iscite was almost unanimous in favour of annexation, and in 
November the king was received with enthusiasm in Venice. Aus- 
tria now ijQssessed no territory that could be c^led Italian except 
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Triaste and tbd staall district of the Trentino. It was just at this 
time that the evacuation of Rome by the French was completed 
in accordance with the terms of the September Convention, ITie 
great work of freeing Italy from the foreigners seemed for the 
moment to be accomplished. But one grievance still remained^ 
the independent rule of the pope in Rome and the Patrimony, and 
this was protected hy the agreement with France. The ministry 
of Rattazzi was foolish enough to think that Rome could be obtained 
in the same way as Cavour had obtained the Two Sicilies. Ghiri- 
baldi was secretly encouraged to raise a new force of vdunteers on 
the papal frontier. The result of this was that Napoleon III. at 
once despatched a new body of French troops to defend the city 
which had just been evacuated. At Mentana (Nov. 3, 1867) 
Garibaldi’s raw levies were utterly routed by the French, and the 
occupation of Rome was resumed for an indefinite period. But the 
sympathies of Italy weie for the misguided and defeated patriots, 
and the victory of the French chasBepots at Mentana destroyed all 
sentiments of gratitude for the services which France had previously 
rendered to the cause of Italian independence. 

^ § 12^ In no country was the result of the Austro-Prussian war 
such an unwelcome surprise as in France. \ Napoleon III. was 
jhumiliated at this time by eyents in Medco. lB61,'FraTTCe, 
England and Spain had agreed to send a joint expedition to demand 
satisfaction for injuries inflicted on their subjects by Juarez, the 
head of the Mexican Republic. The two latter powers withdrew 
their forces when the object of the treaty had been attained. But 
tSe French emperor conceived the chimerical project of forming a 
grand empire of the Latin race in Mexico, which should counter- 
balance the power of the United States. He ordered his troops to 
conquer Mexico, which was achieved in 1863, and he offered the 
sovereignty to the Austrian archduke Maximilian, who accepted 
it in 1864. But Maximilian quarrelled with the French commander, 
'Bazaine ; the United States threatened to make war on the new 
Vjmpire; and Napoleon found the expense of the occupation a 
ficrious embarrassment. In 1866 the French troops were withdrawn, 
and the result waMhat the archduke was shot by Mexican rebels 
in the next year. While this mortification was still fresh, Napoleon 
discovered that his^licy in Germany had been a complete failure. 
He had determined to utilise the quarrel of the two powers to 
obtain territorial acquisitions for Prance, and if the war had been a 
long one he might have succeeded. But the rapid success of Prussia 
foiled All his plans^ Germany had received a strong organisation 
\mder the headshi^f a military state, and France had little pro- 
spect of obtaining any advantages to counterbalance the increased 
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power of its formidable neighbourA0ihe emperor opened negotia- 
tions with the king of Holland f!»1iie purchase of Luxemburg 
which by the treaty of Vienna was a member of the German 
but which had become independent by the dissolution of that body. 
Prussia, however, stepped in to prevent the conclusion of the treaty, 
and a diplomatic conference at liondon arrang ed that Luxemburg 
shoidd remain subject to the Dutch king, but that the fortifications 
^shouE'IBe'dembTished and Itsla^ Napoleon III. 

now endeavoured to form a close alliance with Austria, and in August, 
1867, he paid a formal visit to the emperor Francis Joseph at 
Salzburg. The visit was nominally one of condolence on the fate of 
the archduke Maximilian, but contemporary opinion persisted in 
attributing to it a political importance which it may not have pos- 
sessed. At all events no important results followed the interview, 
bul(lrom this time it was certain that France would seize the first 
oppbstunity to measure its strength against the northern state which 
had made such a sudden stride towards the leadership in Europe.* 
This opportunity soon presented itself in the affairs of Spain, 

§ 13. It vrould be tedious to narrate in detail the domestic his- 
tory of Spain under Isabella of Bourbon. The queen sought to 
cloak the dissoluteness of her private life by a superstitious devotion 
to religion and the church, and her personal sympathies were on 
the side of the clerical and reactionary party. But occasionally the 
^ogresistoA and moderados forced themselves into office, though 
their jealous rivalry prevented them from maintaining the power 
to which their numbers entitled them. At last, in 1666, Isabella 
was induced to take energetic measures against the opposition. 
Narvaez was appointed chief minister, and the most prominent 
liberals, O’Donnell, Serrano, and Prim, sought safety in exile. The 
Cortes was dissolved, and many of the deputies, including the 
president, Bosas, were transported to the Canary Islands. A 
royalist reign of terror was established in Spain, and was continued 
after the death of Narvaez (April, 1868) by his successor, Gonzalez 
Bravo. But the Spaniards were completely alienated from Bourbon 
rule. They resent the scandals of the court and the despotism of 
the contemptible camarilla of priests and courtiers who surrounded 
the queen. The vari«?i8 sections of the liberal party were driven 
into union by their common danger. In September, 1868, Brim 
and Serrano returned to Spain, raised the standard of revolt, and 
offered the people the bribe of universal suffrage. T^e revolut io n 
was promptl y effecte d^ and Isabella fled to F rance. The leaders of 
the movement "were not republicans, and they at once looked round 
for a prince to fill the vacant throne, Them.weiBLthree Bourbo n cap- 
^dates, A lfonso, Isabella’s son ; the duke of Montpensier husband 
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of the queenn sister ; and 'Don Carlos, the I’epresentative of the 
legal claims of the male line. But no one of them ms accepiable 
to the people or to their leaders, and it was necessary to seek a 
foreign ruler. Serrano was appointed regent durin^he interregnum, 
and Prim undertook the office of minister of war. \rhe Cortes drew 
-up a new constitution, by which a hereditary king was to rule in 
conjunction with a senate and a popular chaniber.p The Iberian ^ 
party wished to , unite the whole peninsula by the election of the 
-king^ of Portugal, but be refused to entertain the proposal. At 
lastTit was decided to offer the crown to Leopold of Hohenzollern* 

' Bigmaringen, belonging to a distant branch of the royal family of 
Prussia. The prince expressed his personal willingness to accept 
the offer, but, as a Prussian subject, ho demanded and obtained the 
approval ^of William ^ 

' The prince of HoEenzollern was connected with the Bonaparte 
'family, as his father had married Antoinette Murat, and it was 
^ hoped that his candidature would therefore be acceptable to the 
Erench emperor. But Napoleon III. represented the whole affair 
as an intrigue of Bismarck to extend the authority of Prussia in 
Europe. To satisfy him, the prince withdrew his acceptance of the 
Spanish crown (July 12). But Napoleon and the Ollivier ministry 
V were convinced that a war was the only means of reviving the 
waning attachment of the |)eople to the empire. A pUhiscite in 
1869 had approved a new constitution, but the increased number 
of negative votes had been very significant. They were encouraged 
by the belief that the states of southern Germany were jealous of 
Prussian ascendancy, and would welcome the prospect of recovering 
their indej)endence. (The French envoy, Benedetti, was instructed 
to demand a promise from the Prussian king that, if Spain again 
pressed the Hohenzollern candidature, he would interpose his 
authority to prohibit it. William I. courteously but firmly refused 
to give any such pledge. On July 19, Prance declared war against 
Prussia^mJ the streets of Paris resounded with cries of d Berlin t 
j For the moment the empire seemed to be stronger and more popular 
\ than at any time since its establishment. 

§ 14. ^11 the hopes that had been based upon German disunion 
^ we^e speedily disappointed. The North German Confederation 
platced the whole of its forces at the disposal of Prussia, and voted 
120 million thalers for the expenses of the war : the southern states, 
hastened to fulfil the obligations imposed by the treaties of 1867. 
More than 440,000 men were placed in the field, under the nominal 
command of the king, but the real direction of Von Moltke. The 
Crown Prince, prince Frederick Charles, and Steinmetz were the 
chief leaders of divisions. The command of the French army was 
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assumed by Kapoleon in person^ his cftief marshals being Leboeu^ 
Bazaine, MacMahon, and Canrobert. The regency in Paris was 
entrusted to the Empress Eugenie. The first action was fought at 
Saarbrtick (Aug. 3), where the young Prince Imperial rmderwent 
his baptism of fire.” Prom this moment events marched with a 
rapidity that astounded Europe. (In every engagement the Ger* 
mans showed an immense superionty in everything but persohal 
bravery.^ The French fought with conspicuous courage, but they 
had to con tend against sui)erior arms and superior generalship. They 
were the first in the field, and ought to have taken the aggressive. 
Their delay allowed the Germans to enter Alsace, and to carry on 
the war on French soil. MacMahon was defeated at Weissemburg 
(Aug. 3), and again at W5rth (Aug. 6). General Prossard waa 
driven from the heights of Spicheren by the army of Frederick 
Charles and Steinmetz (Aug. 6). The main force of the French 
was now .concentrated near Metz under Bazaine, wliile MacMahon, 
who had been wounded at Worth, retreated to Chalons. At 
Gravellotte a bloody and decisive victory was gained by tho 
Germans (Aug. 18), an d Baza ine shut . in Metz. 
Frederick Charles was entrusted with the blockade of the fortress, 
while the rest of the German army under the Crown Prince 
advanced upon Paris. MacMahon was now 
to march from Chalons to relieve Metz, 
were completely defeated (Sept. 1), and 
whole army capitulated, Napoleon himself became a prisoner and 
was sent to Wilhelmshdhe near Cassel.^ 

The news of these crushing disasters overthrew the French 
Empire. The Empress Eugenie fled to England, a “ government 
of national defence” was formed by the deputies of Paris, and the 
Republic was formally proclaimed (Sept. 4). A ministry was ap-^^ 
pointed, of which the leading spirits were Jules Favre, minister 
of foreign affairs, and Gambetta, minister of the interior. The 
Senate was abolished, and the Corps Legislatif wa§ dissolved.' 
Tho defence of the capital was left in the hands of general Trochu,, 
who had been appointed by the regent before her flight. M. Thiers, 
who had no republican sympathies, and who had refused a place in 
the provisional government, undertook an informal embassy to 
the European sovereigns to request their mediation on behalf of 
France. 

§ 15. Meanwhile the advance of the Germans continued. On 
September 20 l^avis was invested ; on the 28th Strasburg surren- 
dered ; and, finally, on October 28 Bazaine capitulated at Metz^ 
and 150,000 French troops, including 3 marshals, 50 generals, and 
nearly 6000 officers, became prisoners of war. Gambetta, who had 


ordered by the emperor 
(^t Sedan tha French 
on the next day tho 
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escaped from Paris in a talloon, organised the ‘‘army of the 
Loire,” which carried on a desperate but hopeless resistance to 
the invaders. Paris held out with obstinate courage, thpugh the 
inhabitants were compelled to feed on vermin to escape starvation. 
To add to the general distress, the communists organised an 
cmeute under Flourens, Blanqui, etc., which almost succeeded in 
overthrowing th^overnment, but was ultimately put down by the 
national guard. ^ the provinces the Germans carried all before 
them in a num^r of local engagement^ Garibaldi offered his 
services and came as far as Besan 9 on, burit was too late to effect 
anything? Gambetta’s army of the Loire was practically destroyed. 
\fhe only place besides the capital which held out was the fortress 
of Belfort in Alsace.. At last, the condition of Paris made it im- 
perative to come to terms, and the preliminaries of a peace were 
arranged by Bismarck and Jules Favre at Versaille^ An armistice 
was concluded for three weeks, and all military operations were to 
cease except those in the Jura and the siege of Belfort ; a national 
assembly was to meet at Bordeaux to settle the terms of peace. 
Q’he forts of Paris were to be placed in the hands of the Germans, 
but they were to be excluded from the city ; the garrison was to 
surrender as prisoners of war, except 12,000 men who were left 
to maintain order; the blockade was to continue, but measures 
were arranged for supplying food to the citizens. The capitulation 
raised a feeling of bitter indignation in the provinces, and Gam- 
betta announced his determination to continue the war in defiance 
of the armistice. But Jules Simon was despatched to Bordeaux to 
prohibit this useless quixotism, and Gambetta in disgust resigned 
his place in the ministry. The assembly met at Bordeaux on 
February 12, and elected M. Thiers as “head of the executive 
government of the French Republic.” The veteran politician, 
whose services to his country in the moment of disaster have out- 
weighed any errors of his previous career, at once undertook the 
difficult task of securing the best possible terms from Bismarck. 
(^The preliminaries were signed on February 26. Prance ceded the 
' 'Vhole of Alsace except Belfort (which had surrendered on Feb. 16) 
and the greater part of Lorraine, including the fortresses of Metz 
' and Thionville.J^The indemnity was fixed at five milliards of francs, 
to *be paid within three years. The German army of occupation 
.was to be withdrawn gradually as each instalment of the in- 
demnity was paid, and while it remained was to be supported at the 
‘^xpense of Fi ance, ^’he national assembly accepted the terms by 
646 votes to 107,. and the final treaty of Frankfort was signed 
on May 10, 1871.^ 

Third French RepiibUc m§Jestablisli^ a period ofhational 
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humiliation unparalleled since the 16th century, but it has achieved 
greater permanence than either of its j^edecessors* Napoleon IlL 
took up his residence at Ohiselhurst^ where he died in January, 1873. 
The death of his unfortunate son the Prince Imperial, in South 
Africa (June 1, 1879) seems to have rendered hc^less any project 
of another Bonapartist restoration. The royalist party has also 
suffered from the discord between the elder Bourbons and the house 
of Orleans. To these causes^ and ^ to the popular desire for rest, the 
Bepublic has undoubtedly owed much of its strength. The first 
President, M. Thiers, held office until May 24, 1873, when a hostile 
vote of the assembly led to his resignation, and he was replaced by 
Marshal MacMahon. In 1875 a new republican constitution was 
drawn up which created two chambers, an elective Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputiea As the President showed an inclination 
to a reactionary policy, the republicans formed, a strong opposi-* 
tion. In 1878 MacMahon resigned, and M. Jules Gr^vy, who bad 
won general respect in a long political career, was chosen as his 
successor. 

§ 16.^n Germany the result of the war was to give a great im-\ 
pulse towards the establishment of unity under Prussian headship.- 
The work which the Parliament of Frankfort had failed to carry out 
in the revolutionary period was easily accomplished at a lime when 
Germans were fighting side by side for a common Fatherland. Bis- 
marck was enabled to sweep away the unnatural line of the Main, and 
to extend the Confederation of 1867 over the four states of southern 
Germany^ The terms of union were settled in separate negotiations 
with the governments of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, and Grand- 
ducal Hesse. They were then submitted for formal approval to the 
estates of each province and to the diet of the North German Con- 
federation. On January 18, 1871, the veteran King of Prussia was 
formally proclaimed German Emperor in the great Hall of Mirrors 
at Versailles, Bismarck, the Cavour of Germany, was appointed 
Imperial Chancellor, It is idle to prophecy as to the probable dura- 
tion of this attempt to revive in Germany a national unit^ that had 
perished six centuries ago. The German Empire has been acknow'o 
ledged since 1871 to be the first military power in Europe, and the 
national pride in this position has made the people overlook many 
domestic inconveniences and even humiliations. Bismarck has been 
able to maintain the ascendancy of Prussia in spite of serious quar- 
rels with the Boman Catholic clergy, and in spite of the threatening 
attitude of social democracy,- 

§ 17. The first reverses at Weissemburg and Wdrth had been 
followed by the hasty recall of the French troops from Borne, and 
4be city was offered to the Italian government as the price of armed 
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assistance to France. But ^ictor Emmanuel had already declared 
the neutrality of Italy ; it would have been imprudent to join what 
was evidently a losing cause, and the link between Italy and France 
had been broken at Mentana. On September 11, ten days after the 
capitulation of Sedan, Italian troops crossed the frontier of the Papal 
States. Pius IX. had held an oecumenical council in the previous 
year to decree the dogma of papal infallibility, and had thus decided 
a dispute that had remained unsolved since the famous assemblies 
of Constance and Basel. Such a man was not likely to resign his 
temporal power of his own accord. All suggestions of a peaceful 
compromise were met with the invariable answer of non possumus. 
On ^ptember 18 the ^mba rdment of ^ Bpmo commenced, and two 
days later the city was occupied. A plebiscite declared for annexa- 
* tion to the Italian kingdom by an overwhelming majority, and in 
Hhe next year tha..iaipXtad was^ Florence to the 

’ I^ernal Qjjy. No protest was made against this hatffM cCnipletiOll 
of the Italian state. Victor Emmanuel carried out the policy of 
Cavour, left the Pope in undisturbed possession of the Vatican, and 
ostentatiously proclaimed the complete independence of his eccle- 
siastical authority. It was a great blow to the king to be involved 
in hostile relations to the head of his church, but he was consoled 
by the thought that ho had obtained the object of his life. He had 
still much work to do in welding together the discordant parts of his 
kingdom, and increasing its material prosperity. His prosperous 
reign was ended by a sudden death on January 9, 1878, when the 
crown passed to his eldest son, Humbert I. 

§ 18. It proved a very difficult task to fill up the vacancy in the 
Spanish throne, which had been productive of such vast results. 
After the collapse of the Hohenzollern candidature, the crown was 
offered to Victor Emmanuel’s second son; Amadeus of Aosta (born in 
184:5). The offer was accepted, and the young prince did his best 
to perform the duties which he had undertaken. But Spain was 
wholly unfit for a constitutional monarchy. Wearied out and dis- 
gusted bytthe incessant factions and intrigues, Amadeus resigned his 
crown in 1873. A provisional republic was now formed, of which 
Castelar was the guiding spirit. But Don Carlos raised his standard 
once more in the Basque provinces, while the democrats of the south 
revolted against any central authority, and demanded the establish- 
ment of a republican federation. At last the restoration of order 
was undertaken by the army. The Cortes were dissolved hyo, coup 
d^etcU^ Castelar indignantly threw up his office, and a military re- 
public was established. This insured the unity of the state, and the 
anarchy of the federalists was suppressed. But it was obvious that 
peace could not be finally restored except by the restoration of the 
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monarchy, and the only possible candi^Jate was the young Alfonso, 
the son of the exiled Isabella. In December, 1874, he was proclaimed 
±ing as Alfonso XII. The first business of the new monarch was 
to terminate the Oarlist war, and this was successfully accom- 
plished in 1876. From this time the restored monarchy has main- 
tained itself in Spain, and has satisfied the people, though without 
exciting any enthusiastic devotion. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

1830-1878. 

§ 1. Russian influence in eastern Europe ; conquest of Syria by Mehemet 
Ali; treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. §2. Renewal of the war in Syria; 
death of Mahmoud II. ; treaty of London ; Mehemet Ali fo'rced to accept 
the treaty ; convention of the Straits ; twelve years of peace. § 3. 
Quarrel about the Holy Places; Nicolas proposes a partition ; Russian 
demands rejected by the Porte ; occupation of the Principalities ; out- 
break of Russo-Turkish war. § 4. France and England join Turkey ; 
the Russians evacuate the Principalities ; war in the Crimea; siege of 
Sebastopol ; § 5. Death of Nicolas ; failure of negotiations ; fall of 
Sebastopol ; Treaty of Paris. § 6. Emancipation of the Russian serfs ; 
Polish insurrection ; its suppression. § 7. The kingdom of Greece 
under Otho I. ; revolution of 1843 ; Greece during the Crimean war ; 
revolution of 1862 ; expulsion of the Bavarian dynasty ; accession of 
George 1.; England cedes the Ionian Islands. § 8. Turkey from 1856- 
1875 ; Cretan insurrection. § 9. Rising in Herzegovina and Bosnia ; 
the Andrassy Note ; the Berlin Memorandum ; deposition of Abdul 
Aziz and Amurath V. ; Servia and%lonteuegro declare war ; attitude of 
Russia; conference of Constantinople. § 10. Russo-Turkish war; 
siege of Plevna; passage of the Balkans; occupation of Adrianople; 
preliminaries of San Stefano. § 11. Opposition of England ; risk of 
war ; Congress of Berlin ; cession of Cyprus to England ; “ peace with 
honour/* 

§ 1. The vigorous conduct of the Turkish war in 1829, the csta- 
hlishment of an independent kingdom of Greece under Otho I., 
and the suppression of the Polish insurrection of 1830, combined to 
give Russia a commanding position in eastern Europe. Nicola.H 
had failed to have his own way in Belgium, but Belgium was a 
distant country, and Russian interests were not directly involved. 
In the East Russia had acted, while the other powers had debated. 
England, it is true, had struck a vigorous blow at Navarino, but 
had subsequently disowned the victory as “ an untoward event.” 
The growing ascendancy of Russia was accompanied by the rise of 
a wholly new policy in Europe with regard to the “ Eastern Ques- 
tion.” The old feeling that the Turk was the common enemy of 
Christendom, that every victory over the crescent, uo matter what 
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power it was gained by, was a subject for general triumph, com-j^ 
pletcly disappeared. On the contrary, the Turkish power was to ^ 
be maintained, because Russia was dreaded. To satisfy public j 
opinion the Forte was to reform its administration, or at least 
to promise reform, but whether reformed or not, the power of the 
infidel in Europe was to be preserved from dissolution. The powers 
overlooked the fact that they really played into the hands of Russia, 
by making that state the champion of the Christian provinces of 
Turkey. The new policy was no sudden creation, but its genesis 
may be clearly traced in the twenty years which followed 1830^ 

The first disturbance in the east after the treaty of Adrianople 
was caused by the ambition of Mehemet Ali of Egypt. Mehemet 
had received the island of Candia as the reward for the assistance 
he had given to the Porte in Greece, but he endeavoured to take 
advantage of Turkish weakness to make further acquisitions. In 
1831 he picked a quarrel with the Pasha of Acre, and seized the 
opportunity to conquer Syria. Mahmoud II. sent a large army 
against the Egyptian adventurer, but the Turks were completely 
defeated at Konieh, the ancient Iconium (Dec. 21, 1832). Con- 
stantinople itself was now threatened, and the Sultan applied for 
aid to the Euroi)ean powers. ITie Czar at once responded to this 
appeal, but England and France refused to sanction Russian inter- 
vention and threatened to support the Egyptians. Mahmoud was 
corai)elled to sign the treaty of Kutaieh, which confirmed Mehemet 
Ali in the possession of Candia and ceded Syria to him as a fief of 
the Porte. Disgusted with the attitude of the western powers, the 
Sultan concluded the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi with the Czar 
(July 8, 1833), and in a secret article agreed to close the Dardanelles 
to all but Russian vessels. 

§ 2. In 1839 Mahmoud 11. made an attempt to recover Syria, 
but his army was routed at Nisib, a village on the Euphrates, by 
Ibrahim, Mehemet’s son (June 24). Four days later the aged Sul- 
tan died, leaving his empire to his son, Abdul Medjid, a*fecble and 
dissolute youth of seventeen. Mehemet Ali now conceived the 
bold idea of supplanting the house of Othman on the throne. The 
Turkish fleet was carried to Alexandria and placed at his disposal 
by the admiral, Achmet Fevzy. But Russia was not prepar^ ,to 
see an able and vigorous ruler at the head of the Ottoman empire, 
and England had been alienated by Mehemet Ali’s rule in Egypt. 
For once the two powers pursued a common policy in the east. 
Prance, on the other hand, remembering the part which it had once 
played under Napoleon, was eager to establish a protectorate ovef 
Egypt, and became the ardent champion of Mehemet European 
diplomacy undertook to settle the question, and a conference met io 
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London. To the intense disgnst of Prance, a treaty was arranged 
by England, Bussia, Austria, and Prussia (July 15, 1840), by 
'which tl)e integrity of Turkey was guaranteed and Syria and Candia 
were to be restored. Mehemet Ali refused to accept these terms, 
and force had to be employed. English and Austrian troops defeated 
Ibrahim in Syria, while the English fleet bombarded Beyrout and 
Acre. Finding resistance to the European powers impossible, 
Mehemet Ali accepted the treaty of London (Nov. 27), on condition 
that the Pashalic of Egypt should be confirmed to himself and his 
direct descendants, the Porte receiving one fourth of the revenues as 
tribute. Bussia had to sacrifice the secret article of Unkiar Skelessi as 
the price of English support. By a convention of July 13, 1841, 
the five great ix)wers — France was this time included — ^recognised 
the absolute right of the Sultan to control the navigation of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphoms, and the passage of foreign ships of 
war was prohibited. This was a defeat for Nicolas, but he was 
consoled by the humiliation inflicted on the government of Louis 
Philippe, which he cordially detested as the outgrowth of revolution. 

For the next twelve years the east enjoyed a period of compara- 
tive tranquillity. Mehemet Ali abdicated in 1844, and the govern- 
ment of Egypt passed to his son Ibrahim. Abdul Medjid, under 
the influence of Bedschid Pasha and Sir Stratford Canning (Lord 
Stratford de Bedcliffe), attempted to reform the administration of 
Turkey on the European model. But all his schemes were frustrated 
by the weakness of the Sultan and the inveterate habits of his 
officials, and the old misrule continued. Bussia was undisturbed 
by the revolution of 1848. While thrones and dynasties were 
falling on every side, Nicolas assumed the congenial rvle of the 
champion of order and legitimacy. He helped Austria to trample 
on the liberties of Hungary, and to defeat the scheme of a new union 
in Germany. He interfered to prevent the dismemberment of the 
Danish monarchy. When the revolutionary movement spread to 
Moldavia and Wallachia, 40,000 Bussian soldiers occupied the 
Piincipalities, and were not withdrawn imtil 1850. The Czar seemed 
to have good grounds for believing that he could impose his will 
upon Europe, but the time approached when he was to be rudely 
undeceived. 

§ 3. In 1852 an old dispute about the custody of the Holy Places 
in Jerusalem was revived. Napoleon, then President of the French 
Bepublic, put himself forward as the champion of the liatin 
Christians, and obtained for them from the Porte the right of free 
entry to the Sepulchre, which had been contested by the Greek 
monks. Nicolas, as the head of the Greek church, considered 
himself aggrieved by this decision. The weakness of Turkey 
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seemed to offer a convenient opportunity for carrying out those 
aggressive designs which the Czar had never ceased to cherish even 
when he joined England in supporting the Porte against Mehemer 
Ali. The opposition of England might be bought off. In January 
1853, Nicolas disclosed his plans in two important interviews with 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, the English ambassador. Without cir- 
cumlocution, he suggested that the two powers should divide 
between them the territories of the sick man.’* The Danubiau 
Principalities, Servia, and Bulgaria were to be formed into inde- 
pendent states under Russian protection ; England might annex 
Egypt, so important for the route to India, and also Candia. “ K 
England and myself can come to an understanding about this affair, 
I shall care very little what the others (i.e. France, Austria, and 
Prussia) n^ay think or do.” England declined the proposal, and 
excited the Czar’s indignation by publishing Seymour’s despatches. 

In March, Prince Menschikoff appeared in Constantinople, and 
arrogantly demanded from the Porte the recognition of a Russian 
protectorate over all Turkish subjects belonging to the Greek 
church. Abdul Medjid replied by offering to secure the rights of 
the Greek Christians by charter, but refused to do so by treaty. 
Menschikoff withdrew after presenting an ultimatum^ and the 
Russian army under Gortschakoff crossed the Pruth (July 3, 1853), 
to occupy Moldavia and Wallachia as a guarantee for the fulfilment 
of Russian demands. The Porte treated this as an act of hostility, 
and declared war against Russia (Oct. 1). Omar Pasha, a Servian 
renegade in the Turkish service, won a conspicuous victory at 
Oltenitza (Nov. 4). Napoleon III. seized the opportunity to secure 
his recently established empire by embarking in a great war and 
by obtaining the countenance and support of England. The two 
western powers concluded a treaty with the Porte (Nov. 27), and 
promised their assistance if Russia would not accept peace on 
moderate terms. The destruction of the Turkish fleet at Sinope by 
Admiral Nakhimof destroyed the last chance of ternfinating the 
contest by diplomacy. The French and English fleets entered the 
Black Sea, and the Russian admiral had to retire to Sebastopol. 

§ 4. In 1854 France and England declared war against Russia. 
Austria and Prussia remained neutral, but agreed to oppose .the 
Russians if they attacked Austria or crossed the Balkans. The 
Czar found himself completely isolated in Europe, the result in 
great measure of the haughty attitude which he had assumed in 
recent years. By sea the allies had an overwhelming superiority, 
but it proved of little use to them. In the Black Sea they 
blocked^ Odessa, but in the Baltic they found Cronstadt too strong 
to be attacked, and had to content themselves with the capture cC 
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Bomftrsund* It was obvious that Russia could only be seriously 
attacked by land. In April the Russians, under the veteran 
Paskiewitsch, had laid siege to Silistria, but all attempts to storm 
the fortress were foiled. In July the siege was raised, the Prin- 
cipalities were evacuated, and Austria undertook their occupation 
by a convention with the Porte. Meanwhile the French and Eng- 
lish armies, under St. Amaud and Lord Raglan, had landed at Galli- 
poli and proceeded to Varna. Finding the war in the Principalities 
settled without their intervention, the allies determined to trans- 
fer the scene of hostilities to the Crimea and to attack Sebastopol. 
They landed without opposition at Eupatoria (Sept. 14), and the 
battle of the Alma (Sept. 20) opened the way to the great fortress. 
A vigorous pursuit of the Russians might have taken Sebasto];)©! at 
once, but the delay enabled Menschikofif to make elaborate prepa- 
rations for defence. The siege lasted for more than twelve months 
and absorbed the interested attention of Europe. The allies 
sulfered terribly from the severity of the climate and from the 
defective organisation of the commissariat. At the same time they 
had to resist the constant efforts of the Russian field army to 
interrupt the siege operations. At Balaclava (Oct. 25), and Inker- 
mann (Nov. 5), the Russian attack was only repuls^ after hard 
fighting and serious loss on both sides. In January, 1855, the 
allied forces were strengthened by the arrival of 18,000 Sardinian 
troops under La Marmora. 

§ 5. The disasters of 1854 were a bitter humiliation to Nicolas, 
and probably hastened his death, which occurred on March 3, 1855, 
His successor, Alexander IT., was more pacifically disposed, and it 
was hoped that his accession might lead to the conclusion of peace. 
But the military honour of the allies could only be satisfied by the 
capture of Sebastopol, and hostilities were soon renewed. The 
English fieet rendered conspicuous service by destroying the Russian 
base of supplies, but the garrison, which was now commanded by 
Gortschakoff, held out with unflinching courage. A grand assault, 
in which the English attacked the Redan and the French the 
Malakoff, was repulsed with great loss (June 18). The French 
were now commanded by P^lissier, who had superseded Oanrobert, 
the, successor of St. Amaud. On the death of Lord Raglan 
(June 28), General Simpson undertook the command of the English 
army. Although the two armies supported each other with credit- 
able loyalty, there can be no doubt that the dual command was a 
great obstacle to the success of the besiegers. On August 16, a 
Russian attack was repulsed with great loss on the Tschemaya, a 
battle in which the Sardinian contingent distinguished itself. The 
allies had at last succeeded in bringing a superior force of artillery 
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to bear upon tlie fortress, and on the 17th the final bombardment 
was commenced* For twenty-three days the batteries kept up an 
almost incessant fire, which inflicted terrible damage. On Sept. 8 a 
general assault was ordered. The French stormed the Malakofl, 
but the English, after carrying the Redan, were compelled to retreat 
for want of support. The Russian position, however, was no longer 
tenable, and on the 10th Gortschakoff evacuated Sebastopol and 
retired to the north side of the harbour. The success of the allies 
was by no means complete, the Russians still occupied a very strong 
position, and the war might have been indefinitely prolonged if the 
people had not begun to murmur at the heavy burdens imposed upon 
them. The fall of the Asiatic fortress of Kars (Nov. 28, 1855) was 
a salve to the military vanity of Russia. Austria undertook to 
mediate, the bases of a pacification wore agreed upon in January, 
1856, and an armistice was concluded. A conference met at Paris, 
where the final treaty was signed on March 30. The Russian 
protectorate over the Danubian Principalities was abolished; the 
free navigation of the Danube was to be secured by the appoint- 
ment of an international commissicm ; the Black Sea was neutralised, 
and all ships of war, including those of Turkey and Russia, were to 
be excluded, except a small number of light vessels to protect the 
coasts; the Sultan undertook to confirm the privileges of his 
Christian subjects, but the powers agreed not to use this as a 
pretext for interfering with his domestic administration ; the con- 
vention of 1841 about the Straits was confirmed ; and the Porte 
was to be admitted to all the advantages of public law and the 
European concert. Russia agreed to restore Kars and to retire 
from the Danube by ceding a strip of Bessarabia to Roumania; 
while the allies were to evacuate Sebastopol and all other conquests 
in the Crimea. These terms were accepted by six powers, viz. 
France, Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, and Sardinia. A 
fortnight later France, Austria, and Great Britain concluded a 
separate agreement to guarantee the independence and integrity of 
the Turkish empire. In 1858 the signatories of the treaty of Paris 
arranged a convention to settle the relations of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia. They were to be ruled by separate princes, who were to be 
chosen by the assembly of each principality, and they were to pay 
a tribute to the Porte. But the two principalities elected the imme 
prince, Alexander Cusa, and in 1859 the convention was modified to 
allow them to become one state imder the name of Roumania. In 
1866 Prince Alexander was deposed, and Roumania fell under the 
rule of Prince Charles of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen, a member of 
the royal family of Prussia. 

§ 6. The Crimean war had exhausted the resources of Rusoa and 
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had given rise to great discontent in that country. To satisfy his 
subjects Alexander 11. adopted a liberal policy, and introduced a 
number of reforms, of which the greatest was the emancipation of the 
serfs. The peasants on the crown domains, some 20,000,000 in 
number, received personal freedom by a series of edicts in 1858. 
More diflSculty was experienced in dealing with the serfs of private 
owners, but, after long negotiations with the territorial lords, the 
great edict was issued on March 3, 1861. All peasants attached to 
the soil became free cultivators, with the permanent occupation of 
part of their land, the rest being left to the lord. The permanent 
occupation might be exchanged for absolute ownership by a money 
payment, and the government organised a system of loans to enable 
the peasants to free themselves at once by becoming debtors to the 
state. There were political as well as humane motives for the 
measure, which extended the Czar’s authority at the expense of the 
nobles. The change was by no means welcomed with unanimous 
approval. The upper classes resented the advance of despotism and 
demanded the concession of constitutional privileges, while the 
peasants thought less of the future gain than of the immediate loss 
of part of the land which they and their ancestors had cultivated for 
centuries. But, on the whole, the reform was both just and 
necessary, and involved more important social changes than any 
measure since the first French Revolution. 

The liberal policy of the new Czar seems to have excited great 
hopes among the Poles, and their disapixdntment gave rise to a 
formidable insurrection in 1863. For two years a desjxjrate 
guerilla warfare was carried on against the Russian troops, but in 
the end order and discipline carried the day against ill-organised 
heroism, Prussia, which had never sympathised with the Poles, 
made an alliance with the Czar. England, Austria, and France 
sought to mediate on behalf of the unfortunate nation, and to 
secure for Poland some of the liberties that had been promised in 
1815. Buhthey did not attempt to go beyond paper remonstrances, 
which Russia treated with contempt. The rebellion was put down 
with a hideous barbarity that was disgraceful to a state which had 
just professed such solicitude for its own peasants. It was deter- 
mined to obliterate the last remnants of Polish nationality. The 
country was divided into ten provinces ; the Russian language was 
introduced in the schools, and in all public acts ; the .university of 
Warsaw was Russianised; the Roman Catholic religion became a 
luxury which only the rich could afford ; and to punish the nobles 
for their sympathy with the insurrection, their lands were arbi- 
trarily handed over to the peasants. As the alliance between England 
and France was an effective barrier to aggression at the expense gt 
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Turkey, Bussia now devoted itself To the easier task of making 
conquests in Asia. Alexander II. did not attempt to play such a 
prominent part in European politics as his father had done. He 
offered no opposition to the establishment of the North German 
Confederation and the German Empire, but he took advantage of 
the Franco-German war to obtain the erasure of the article in the 
treaty of Paris which limited the maritime forces of Russia in the 
Black Sea. 

§ 7. The kingdom of Greece had never thriven as its ardent 
admirers had expected. This was due partly to the defects of the 
Greeks themselves, partly to the errors of king Otho and his 
Bavarian advisers, but mainly to the attitude of the great powers. 
Neither Russia nor England really wished Greece to become a 
|X)werful state. Russia dreaded a possible rival in the headship 
of the Greek church, and England feared for her commercial 
supremacy in the Levant. Hence the defective frontier which was 
given to the new kingdom, and the constant snubs that it received 
from the European states. Otho, who was only seventeen years 
old when the crown was given to him, assumed the personal 
control of the government in 1837. Possessed of no ability, ex- 
perience, or energy, but eager to exercise an absolute authority 
for which he was unfitted, he alienated his subjects before they had 
acquired the habits of loyalty. A revolution in 1843 compelled 
him to dismiss his Bavarian followers and to grant a constitution. 
When the Crimean war broke out, the Greeks eagerly seized the 
opportunity to attempt the annexation of Thessaly and Epirus. 
The king offered no opposition to the national movement, which 
was probably prompted by Russian influence. Regardless that by 
a breach of the treaties the support of England and France would 
be forfeited, the government openly took part in the war, which had 
already been commenced by an insurrection in the two provinces. 
The Turks had no difficulty in repulsing the invaders, whose 
rapacity and disorder did much to conciliate the inhabitants to 
Turkish rule. In May, 1854, English and French troops landed at 
the Pirjeus and compelled the king to abandon the Russian alliance. 
From this time the Bavarian monarchy forfeited all hold upon the 
respect or affection of Greece. The Italian war of 1869 evoked the 
warmest sympathy among the Greeks, while Otho and his court 
did not disguise their attachment to Austria. To put down the 
growing opposition, the king endeavoured to tamper with the 
constitution. Newspapers, were suppressed, intimidation and cor- 
ruption were employed to influence the elections, and the senate 
was packed with royal nominees. In 1862 a rebeUion broke out 
whUe the king and queen were on a tour through the country. On 
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returning to Athens, they found the city closed against them, and 
quitted Gi*eece under the protection of the English Hag. Otho, wha 
never abandoned his pretensions to the throne, died at Bamberg in 

1867. Meanwhile a provisional government was established, and a 
national assembly was summoned to elect a new king and to frame 
a new constitution. The assembly refused to take the responsibility 
of the election, and entrusted it to a national vote. By an over- 
whelming majority the crown was offered to the English prince 
Alfred (the duke of Edinburgh). But the great powers had agreed 
that no member of the ruling families of France, Russia, or Great 
Britain should ascend the throne of Greece, and the election was 
annulled. England now undertook to find a constitutional king, 
but discovered that the vacant throne was not an object of ambition 
to European princes. At last prince William George of Denmark, 
the second son of Christian IX. and the brother of the princess of 
Wales, was selected, and was acknowledged by the Greeks as 
George 1. In order to conciliate the Greeks to their new sovereign, 
England resigned the Ionian Islands to Greece in 1864. 

§ 8. In Turkey, Abdul Medjid died in 1861, and was succeeded 
by Abdul Aziz. The promises which the Sultan had made in the 
treaty of Paris shared the fate of most Turkish promises. The fact 
was that the despotism of the Sultan no longer existed except in 
name. Turkey was practically ruled by an official obligarchy, 
and the personal will of the nominal ruler counted for very little 
when it clashed with the interests of the dominant class. A series 
of revolts in the Christian provinces attested the continuance of 
Turkish oppression and of the discontent which it could hardly fail 
to provoke. The most important of these revolts before 1875 was 
that of Crete (1866-1868), which was almost openly countenanced 
by the Greek government. Diplomatic relations between Constan- 
tinople and Athens were broken off, and war would probably have 
ensued if the European powers had not stepped in to compel Greece 
to observe a strict neutrality. The insuiToction was put down in 

1868, mainly by the exertions of Hobart Pasha, an English naval 
officer who had entered the Turkish service, and Crete, with some 
nominal concessions, returned to its former servitude. 

§ 9.Qn 1875 an insurrection in Herzegovina and Bosnia raised 
a storm in the whole of Turkey, and made the eastern question for 
three years the centre of European politics. Volunteers fronjL 
Montenegro and Servia came to the assistance of the insurgents^ 
Austria, with its large Slav population, was at first inclined to 
sympathise with the movement, and took the lead in procuring 
diplomatic intervention on its behalf. Count Andrassy, the foreign 
minister of Austro-Hungary, drew up a note in Deceml^r in which 
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he enumerated the^concessions whicl^ the •Porte ought to make to 
its Christian subjects. The “Andrassy Note” was accepted by 
Russia, Austria, France, Italy, and after some hesitation by England, 
and it was presented to the Porte by Count Zichy on January 31,' 
1876. The Turkish ministry undertook to make the proposed 
reforms, but the insurgents refused to accept them unless the 
European powers offered a practical guarantee for their execution. 
The note thus failed of its purpose, and the zeal of Austria 
l^erccptibly cooled as the Hungarians, who had never forgotten the 
conduct of Russia in 1849, showed unmistakeable hostility to the 
cause of the Slavs, A more energetic document, the “Berlin 
Memorandum,” was noW drawn up, and threatened active coercion 
unless the concessions were made within two months. But England, 
where Lord Beaconsfield’s ministry was returning to the attitude of 
the Crimean war, refused to accept the Memorandum, which thus 
became futile. Meanwhile matters in the east were daily becoming 
more serious, ^ulgaria joined the insurrection, but the Bulgarians 
were not a warlike race, and their rising was suppressed by Turkish 
irregular troops with a wanton barbarity ^hat raised a storm of 
indignation in Europe and especially in England^^ In Constantinople 
iibdul Aziz was deposed on May and was murdered a few days 
later. His successor, Amurath V., was a hopeless idiot, and was 
deposed on August 31, in favour of his brother Abdul Hamid II. 
Servia and Montenegro had already declared war against the Porte 
(July 1 and 2). Against the hardy mountaineers of Montenegro 
the Turks failed to gain any successes, but the Servians were 
completely defeated at Alexinatz (October 31). An armistice was 
now concluded to give a new opening for the efforts of diplomacy^ 
It was impossible for the son of Nicolas to look quietly on 
while the Slavs of Servia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina were crushed 
by Turkey. Alexander II, was compelled by the excited feeling 
of the Russian people to return to his father’s policy which had 
been so long deserted. The alliance of the three emperors seemed 
to secure him against opposition from Germany and» Austria, in 
spite of the Hungarian agitation in the latter country^ France and 
Italy were eager for a Russian alliance, the one to get its revengo 
uix)n Germany, the other in the h<q)e of annexing the Trentino. 
The English ministry was hostile to Russia, but the agitation 
about the “ Bulgaria atrocities ” during the parUamentary recess 
had made a great impression on public opinion, and a reaction in 
favour of the Liberals would secure the Czar in that quarter, (In 
October Alexander threatened the Porte with immediate war unless 
a truce of two months were concluded. Hostilities now ceased, arid 
a coufereiice of ministers, at which England was represented by 
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Lord Salisbury, met at <^nataotinop lo (Dec. 23, 1876)^ Midhat 
Pasha, the leader of the reforming party, had been in power since 
the deposition of Abdul Aziz, and it was hoped that he would meet 
the wishes of the powers half-way. (The conference drew up a 
number of reforms, and demanded that the powers should supervise 
their execution, and should have a voice in the appointment of 
provincial governors. The Porte refused to make such a sacrifice 
of its independence, and the conference broke u^Jan. 20, 1877). 
Midhat Pasha was driven from office and banished. 

§ lO^^In face of the obstinacy cf the Turkish government, Russia 
had no difficulty in obtaining assurances of neutrality from the 
other powers, and at once prepared for war. In April, Alexander II. 
joined his army in person, and issued a manifesto announcing his 
intention to obtain ‘'such securities for his fellow-Christians on 
Turkish soil as were absolutely necessary for their future welfare.** 
A convention with Roumania secured the Russians free passage* 
through that province. Prince Charles seized the opportunity to 
declare his independence of Turkish suzerainty (May 22), and 
joined the Czar at the head of a Roumanian army. Without 
meeting with serious opposition, the Russians crossed the Danube 
at two Joints, near Galacz and at Sistowa (June 21-28), and the 
general expectation prevailed that the campaign would be brought 
to a speedy conclusion, ^ut the Turkish soldiers showed that they 
” had not lost the military prowess which had once made them the 
fjcrror of Europe. Osman Pasha repulsed two attacks of vastly 
superior forces upon the fortress of Plevna (July 30 and Sept. 11). 
The siege was now turned into a blockade, but it was not till 
November 10 that the heroic garrison was starved into surrender, i 
after a desperate attempt to cut their way through the besieging 
forces. In Asia, the fortress of Kars was taken on Nov. 18. 
Servia and Montenegro had followed the example of Roumania in 
declaring their independence. QThe Russians were masters of Bul- 
garia, and prepared to follow up their success by crossing the 
Balkans.3 A force of 30,000 men blocked the Schipka Pass, but the 
Russians found another passage, took the Turks in the rear, and 
compelled them to capitulate ( Jan. 10, 1878). A few days later 
General Gourko defeated Suleiman Pasha in Roumelia.Qrhe Russian 
vanguard, under the Czar’s brottier Nicolas, entered Adnanople with- 
out opposition on January 19^ 

The* advance of the Russians to the neighbourhood of Constantino- 
ple alarmed the English ministers, and Admiral Hornby was ordered 
to take the English fleet to the Dardanelles. But it was too late to 
exert much influence on the course of events. A truce had been con- 
cluded at Adrianople on January 31, and the i)reliminary treaty of 
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accepted by Turkey o» March 3. ( l^mania. Servia^ ^ 
and Monten egro were to,M .recQi 3 iiflfiiLaa^ 

ftn increase of te rritory . Bulgaria, with boundaries reaching from ^ 
the Black Sea to the JSgean, was to be formed into an autonomous's 
but tributary state. Turkey was to pay an indemnity of 14 million*'^ 
roubles, but 10 millions were to be compounded for by cessions in’'^ 
Asia, which included Batoum, Erzeroum, and Kars. Russia was to < 
recover the strip of Bessarabia that had been ceded by the treaty of 
Paris, and Roumania was to be compensated with the Dobi-udscha. 

§ 11. (^he treaty of SanSt^ano was regarded with grave mis- 
givings ^ Englanci, ah^tBf’govemraent demanded that it should 
be submitted to a Erropean Congress. Russia consented to this as 
regards those articles which concerned the general interests of 
Europe, but refused to allow the discussion of the whole treaty On 
this point negotiations came to a standstill, and both countri^ l^re- 
pared seriously for war. But the exertions of Count SchouwalolF, 
the Russian ambassador in London, at last succeeded in effecting a 
compromise. A written agreement was drawn up as to the main 
]X)ints which were to be submitted to the Congress, which met at 
Berlin on June 13 under the presidency of Prince Bismarck^ 

Austria was represented by Andrassy, Russia by GortsohaSoff and 
Schouwaloff, and England by Lords B^consfield and Salisbury. The 
preliminary agreement helped to smooth matters, and the treaty of 
Berlin was signed on July 13. ^Its chief result was to soften down 
those articles of the treaty of pan Stefa no which bore most hardly 
on the Porte. The independence of Koumania, Serviaand Monte- 
negro was confirmed, but the proposed iiicfeasF bnEefr territories 
was diminished. The exchange of the Dobrudscha for the strip of 
Bessarabia was confirmed, to the great disgust of Roumania, which 
had rendered loyal service to Russia in the war. The huge province of 
“ Bulgaria ’* which the treaty of San Stefano proposed to create, was 
divided into two parts. Bulgaria proper was to foim an autonomous 
but tributary state, under a prince to be elected by a national assembly 
and approved by the powers. Eastern Roumelia, o n the*other hand, 
was to remain subject to Turkey, with a certain amount of administra- 
tive autonomy, and was to be ruled by a Christian governor, nomi- 
nated every five years by the Sultan and confirmed by the powers. 
B osnia and Herzegovina, whicli had been left untouched by the treaty 
of SamT?tefano out of regard for Austria, were now handed* over to 
Austrian occupation until they could receive a reformed administra- 
tion under the guarantee of the powers. The free navigation of the 
Danube was confirmed, and the fortresses on its banks were to b^ razed^ 
the existing arrangements about the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
were left unaltered. In Asia Russia resigned Erzeroum, but kept 
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Batoum and Kars. The Porte undertook to introduce reforms 
under the superintendence of the powers, and to grant complete 
political equality to all its subjects, without any regard to their 
religion, but no support was given to Bussia’s claim of a special pro- 
tectorate over the Greek Christians. All other articles of the San 
Stefano treaty, including that of the indemnity, were left to be 
settled in a new agreement between Bussia and Turkey. The 
question of Greece was brought before the congress, but no very 
definite conclusion was come to. The powers recommended the 
Porte to grant Greece a rectified frontier, and reserved their right 
of future mediation on the subject. A convention was now made 
public which harl been concluded between England and Turkey on 
June 4, ten days before the meeting of the Congress, In order to 
reconcile the Porte to the cession of Batoum and Kars, England 
undertook to guarantee the remaining possessions of Turkey in Asia. 
The Sultan, on his part, undertook to introduce such reforms as 
should be agreed upon, and Jiand^ over the island of Cyprus to be 
occupied and administered by En^lanX Lord Beaconsfield returned 
to England with the proud asseition that he had brought back 
“ jHjace with honour.” History has yet to show whether this boast 
was justified, and whether the treaty of Berlin provided more than 
a temporary settlement of the Eastern Question.* 

* Since this was written (Sept., 1885), events have occurred in Eastern 
Kouniciia which seem likely to annul one very important article of the 
treaty, the subdivision of Bulgaria. 
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died 1547. of Lorraine. of Guise. 

* Ti«nia of Aojou tras adopted by Joanna 1. of Naples^ in order to exclude Charles of Darazzo. Lonis failed to obtain the crown of Kaplee* but 
aeauired Provence, which passed to his descendants. . , . 

■f* Bene I. dtoinheritedhls grandson, Rene of Lorraine, in favour of his nephew, Charles of Maine. On the latter's death in 1481, all his posseasiona 
amt clafanw passed to Loute XI., the father of Charles Vlll. 
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TABLE II. 

THE INHEWTANCK OF CHARLES V. 

Aragon^ etc* Castile, etc. The Netherlands, Austria, etc, 

Ferdinaud, = Isabella, Mary of Burgundy = Maximilian I., 

died 1516. I died 1504. I died 1510. 


John, Joanna = Philip, Margaret = Philibert 

o.s.p. 1496. I died 1506. of Savoy, 


Charles V.= Isabella of Ferdinand I. = Anne, heiress of 
I Portugal. ^ I Hungary and 

I I Bohemia. 

Spanish Hapsburgs. Austrian Hapsburgs. 


TABLE III. 

TUB HOUSE OP GUISE. 

Kene II. of Lorraine (v. Table I.). 


Antony of Lorraine. Claude, D. of Cluise. 


, Francis of Guise,. Charles, Mary = James V. 

.nss. 1563. Cardinal of Lorraine, I of Scotland 
I died 1574. { 

I Mary Stuart. 

I I Francis II. 

Henry, D. of Guise, Louis, Charles, (2) Henry Darnley 

ass. 1588. Cardinal D. of Mayenno 
of Guise. 



TABLE IV. 
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Louis, D. of Burgundy. Philip of Anjou. Joseph Ferdmaj 

‘ (PhnTpTTbfSpalh.) 



TABLE VI. 


GEXEALOGICAL TABLES. 
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The Prince Imperial, 
o.s.p. 1879. 



Charles III. 
died 1553. 
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Humbert J. Amadeus, 

K. of Spain, 1870-3 
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INDEX. 


Abd-el-Kader. 

A. I 

AM-el-Kader, 678. j 

Abdul AKiz.74a. Deposed, 749. 
Abdul Hamid 1., sultan, 449, 


— — JLl., 

Abdul Me^id, 741, 742, 743. 
Death of, 748. 

Abo, treaty of; 389. 

Aboukir, battle of, 567. 

Academy, the £i encb, found* 
ed by Kichelieu, 169. 

Achmet L, Turkish sultan, 

201 . 

II., 213. 

Ackermann, convention of, 
655. 

Aoquaviva, general of the 
Jesuits, 161. 

Adolf Frederick, of Stveden, 
389. Marries sifter of 

‘ Frederick the Great, 390. 

Adrian VI., pope, 47. 

Adrianople, treaty of, 657. 

./Eneas Sylvius, 9 (see Pius 
IJ.). 

Affre, Monseigneur, 684. 
Death of, 686. 

Agnadello, battle of, 41. 

Algues^Mortes, Interview at, 

. 76. 

Alx-Ia-Chapelle, treaty of 
(1668), 179, 22 1 . Do. (1748), 
384, 385. Congress of 
(1818), 640 

Alais, treaty of, 165. Bishop, 
of, 234. 

Alberoni, cardinal, 297, 299, 
300. Fall of. 301. 

Albert, the archduke, re- 
ceives the Netherlands, 
12. Death of, 151. 

tJie archduke, 731. 

Albert of Brandenburg, fo/ms 
duchy of Prussia, 63, 323. 

of Brandenburg, allied 

with Maurice of Saxony, 
86. Assists Charles V. at 
Metz, 87. Attacked by 
Maurice, 88. Retires to 
France, 89. 

Albert [11., of Bavaria, 131 

Albizzi, Rinaldo, 10. 

Albomoz, cardinal, 9 

Albret, house of, in Navarre, 

Albuera, battle of, *614. 

Alcacer, battle of, 104. 

Alexander VI., pope, 10, 31. 
Treaty with Charles VIll., 


35. Altianco with Louis 
XIL, 38. Nepotism of, ib. 
Death, 40. 

AlexanderVlL, 219. 

1.. of Russia, 677, 686. 

Joins coalition against i 
Napoleon, 586. Defeated 
at Austerlitz, 690. Con- 
cludes treaty of Tilsit with 
Napoleon, 698. Interview 
at Erfurt, 606. Alienated 
from France, 612, 615. 
Allied with Prussia, 619. 
Attitude towards France, 
627, 633. Forms the Holy 
Alliance, 638. Attitude I 
towards Greece, 650. 
Death of, 648, 653. 

II., of Russia, 744. 1 

Emancipates the serfs, 74C. 
Suppresi^es the Polish re- 1 
volt, 746. Involved in 
war with Turkey, 749, 760. 

Alexandria, capitulation of, 
578. 

Alexinatz, battle of, 749. 

Alexis, Czar of Russia, 193. 

4on of Peter the Great, 

285. 

Alessandria, convention of, 
575. 

Alfonso I. of Naples and 
V. of Aragon, 8. 

II., of Naples, acces- 
sion of, 35. Abdication, 36. 

Alfonso XII., of Spain, 733, 
739. 

Algiers, pirate state of, 73. 
Attacked by Charles V., 

All Pasha, of Jannlna, 649, 
650, 651. . 

Alkmaar, siege of, 110. 

Alma, battle of the, 744. 

Almanza, battle of, 265. 

Alsace (see Elsass), ceded to 
France, 150, 231. Restored 
to Germany, 736. 

Aitmark, truce of, 190. 

Altranstadt, Charles XII. at, 
255, 274, 275. Treaty of, 
275. 

Alva, the duke of, com- 
mands in Italy against 
Paul IV., 91 . Sent to the 
Netherlands, 108. Cruelty 
of his rule, ib. He puts 
down opposition, 109. 
His financial schemes, tU». 
His recall, 110. 

Amadeus, of Spain, 738. 


Antwerp. 

Ambolse, conspiracy of, 116. 
Peace of, 118. 

Amboise, Georgeof, minister 
of Louis Xll., 38. 

American colonies, revolt 
of, 481. Independence of, 
486. 

Amiens, treaty of, 578. 

Amurath HI., Turkish sul- 
tan, 201. 


' V 

Anabaptists in Mtinster, 81. 

Ancona, French occupation 
of, 671. 

Andrassy, count, 748, 761. 

AndruRsov, truce of.l98, 2o4: 

Anhalt-Dessan, Leopold of, 
280, 328. 343, 365, 373. 

, Leopold of (the 

younger), 343. 

AngoulSme, tlie duke of. 
640, 647. 

Anhalt, Christian of (see 
Christian). 

Apjou, Francis, duke of, in 
the Netherlands, 112, 123. 
Ih’opoRed as husband for 
Elizabeth of England, 120, 
123. Death of, 123. 

Anne of Austria, married to 
Louis XlII., 152. Con- 
cerned in plot against 
Richelieu, 154. Regency 
ot 161. Relations with 
Mozarin, ib. Conduct In 
the Fronde, 164. 

Anne of BeauJeu, regent In 
France, 26. 

Anne of Brittany, marries 
Charles VIII., 26. Mar- 
ries Louis XII., 38. 

Anne, regenimf Holland, 399. 

Anne of Mecklenburg, regent 
in Russia, 387. Exiled,388. 

Aline, of Russia, 287. Sup- 
ports Augustus III., 316. 
War with Turkey, 320. 
Domestic government. 
386. Death of. 386. • 

Annese, Gennaro, 178, 179. 

Antonelli, cardinal, 693. 

Antonio, prior of Crate, 
claims crown of Portugal, 
104, 105. 

Antony of Bourbon, 115, 
Gained over by the Catho- 
lic party, 117. Killed at 
Rouen, 118. 

Antwerp, Spanish fury in, 
111. Ruined by closing 
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Apasl. 

of Scheldt. 161. Siege of 
(1832), 666. 

prince of Transyl- 
vania, 203, 204, 207, 212. 

Apraxin, Russian general, 
407, 413, 415. 

Aragon, liberties of, sup- 
pressed, 103. 

Aranjuez, treaty of, 395. 

Areola, battle of, 558. 

Arcos, the duke of, 177. 

Arenl>erg, Austrian general, 
361, 365, 368. 

Arminius, 113. 

Arnauld, Antoine, 233. 

Arras, treaty of (1436), 22. 
Treaty of (1482), 24. 

Artois, ceded to Louis XI., 
24. Restored by Charles 
VIII., 25. Annexed to 
France by treaty of the 
Pyrenees*, 171. 

Artois, count of, 491, 492, 
493. Flight of, 498. At- 

' tempts to form coalition 
against France, 517, 518. 
I'lots of, 652, 684. Re- 
turns to Paris, 627. Atti- 
tude under Louis XVII I., 
639, 640. Succeeds to the 
crown, 658 (see Charles X.). 

Aspern, battle of, 608. 

Asproraonte, battle of, 725. 

AssigneUt, the, 609, 552, 554. 

Auersfadt, battle of, 694. 

Augereau, general, 6C1. 

Augsburg, confession of, 63. 
Religious peace of, 89, 130. 
League of, 237. 

Augustenburg, duke of, 691. 

Augustenburg, Frederick of, 
726, 728. 

Augustus JI. (the Strong), of 
&xony and Poland, 198, 
270, 272. Deposed in Po- 
land. 273, 274. liecovers 
the crown, 277. Death of, 
315. 

— — III., of Saxony, obtains 
Polish crown, 316, 333. 
Claim to Austrian succes- 
sion, 340. Joins league 
against Maria Theresa, 
345. (includes treaty 
with Austria, 351. Re- 
news the' Austrian alli- 
ance, 368, 371. Attacked 
by Prussians, 373. Con- 
cludes treaty of Jiresden, 
374. Driven from Sax- 
ony, 406. Recovers his 
territories by peace of 
Hubertsburg, 428. Death 
of, 442. 

Augustus William, brother 
of Frederick the Great, 
411, 459. 

Ausierlitz, battle of, 

Avignon, fiapal residence in. 
2, 9. Seized by Louis 


iiJdex. 


^ IV., *219. Restored to 
the p.»pacy, 244. An- 
nexed to France, 616, 627. 

Azof, acquired by Russia, 
214. Restored to Turkey, 
279. Recovered by 
Russia, 322. 

B. 

Raboeuf, conspiracy of, 554. 

Bad^juz, taken by Welling- 
ton, 614. 

Baden, treaty of, 261. Grand 
duchy of, 691. 

Bagnolo, treaty of, 14. 

Bailly, 493. Mayor of Paris, 
498, 499, 614. Resigns 
his office, 520. Death of, 
545. 

Bajazet II., 31. 

Balaclava, battle of, 744. 

Baltadscbi, Mehemet, 278, 
279. 

Bauer, Swedish general, 146, 
148, 149. , 

j Bar, confederation of, 445. 

I Barbarosso, commander of 
Turkish fleet, 73, 199. 
Ravages coast of Naples, 
76. 

Barbesieux, 241. Death of, 
249. 

Barcelona, treaty of, 26. 
Treaty of. between Charles 
V. and Clement VII., 51. 

Barclay de Tolly, 617, 621. 

Barenklau, 349. 

Barhre. 536, 541. 542, 547, 
549, 550. 

Barlaymont, 106, l€8. 

Bamave, 5o2, 511,615. 528. 

Barneveldt, John of. 113. 

Barras, 549. 553, 561, 568. 

Barrot, Odilon, 678, 683. 

Bart, Jean, 241. 

Bartenstein, John Christo- 
pher, 320. 

Bartenstein, treaty of, 697. 

Barthclemy, 560, 561. 

Basel, treaty of, 651. Dis- 
putes in, 670. 

Bastille, taking of the, 497. 

Batavian Republic, 581, 587. 

Bathori, Stephen, elected 
king of Polan«l, 186. War 
with Russia, 187. 

Batoum, 751, 762. 

Bautzen, battle of, 621. 

Bavaria becomes an elector- 
ate, 138, 150. Kingdom 
of. 691. 

Bavarian Succession, 461. 

Baylen, capitulation of, 603. 

Bayonne, conference of, 118. 

Bazalne, Marshal, 732, 735. 

Beaconsfield, Lor^ 749, 751, 
762. 

Beaufort, the duke of, 161, 
165, 168. 


Beust. 

Beauh.'irnais, lOiigbne (see 
Eugene). 

, Josephine, 655, 685, 

612, 626. 

Beaujeu, Anne of, regent in 
France, 26. 

Bed of Justice, 162. V *" 

Beggars, the, origin of the 
name, 108. 

Belgium, conquered by 
French, 634- United to 
Holland, 631. Indepen- 
dence of 664-^67. 

Belgrad, relief of, 19. Taken 
by the Turks, 199. Cap- 
tured by imperial troops, 
212. Recovered by the 
Turks, 213. Battle of, 
306. Ceded to Austria, 
if). Recovered by the 
Turks, 321, 322. 

Bclleisle, marshal, 344, 346, 
348, 353, 35V, 380, 383, 409, 
418. 

Bender, Charles XII. at, 277, 
278, 305. 

Benedetti, 734. 

Benedict XIV., pope. 435. 

Bennigsen, Russian com- 
munder, 596. 

Beresford, 614, 642. 643. 

Beresina, passage of the, 618. 

Bergerac, Edict of, 122. 

Berlin, treaty of (1742), 351. 
Congress of, 761. Treaty 
of (1878), 751. 

Berlin decree, the, 696. 

Bernadette, 668, 590. 
Adopted as heir to Charles 
Xlll. of Sweden, 699, 616. 
Conduct in the war of 
liberation, 621, 622, 623. 
Obtains the cession of 
Norway to Sweden, 624. 

Bernhard of Saxe-Weluinr, 
143, 146. Defeated at 
• Nordlingen, 147. Con- 
<][uers Elsass, 149. Death, 

Bernis, Abbe de, 401, 409, 
420. 

Berry, Charles of, brother of 
Louis XI., 22, 23. 

, Charles, duke of, 264. 

.Charles, duke of, assas- 
sinated, 640. 

Berry, the duchess of, 641, 
662. Adventures under 
Louis Philippe, 674, 675. 

Berryer, 676. 

Berthler, 499. 

Berwick, the duke of, 255 
301, 318. 

Bestoiijef, Russian chan- 
cellor, 389, 405, 407. Fall 
of, 415. 

Bethlen Gabor, prince of 
Transylvania, 135, 137, 
139, 140. 

Beust, count, 731. 



Beza. 

Besa, Theodore, 12 . 

Blcocca, battle of, 47. 
Billaud-VarenneB, 542, 546, 
547, 548, 549, 550. 

Biren, duke of Courland, 386, 
441. 

Bismarck, 708. Pmssian 
minister, 727, 728, 729. 
Chancellor of the North 
German Confederation, 
730. Imperial Chancellor, 
737. Presides at the Con- 
gress of Berlin, 761. 

Blanc, Louis, 682,684,686,686. 
Blanqul, 682, 685, 686; 
Blenheim, battle of, 253: 
BlUrher, Marshal, 694, 622, 
623, 624, 632, 633. 

Blum, Robert, 702. 
Bolingbioke, viscount, 259, 
260. 

Bomba, king. (*« Ferdinand 
II. of the Two Sicilies), i 

Bona of Savoy, married to 
Galeazzo Sforza, 7. Rc* 
gent in Milan, R. 
Bonaparte, Jerome, 586, 692. 
King of Westphalia, 598. 
Flight of, 624. 

B«)naparto, Louis, 585. Made 
kingof Holland, 692. Re- 
signs, 611. 

Bonaparte, Lucien, 668, 665. 
Bonaparte, Joseph, 564, 686. 
Kingof Naples, 592. King 
of Spain, 603, 61 2. 0] 3, 614 . 
ICxpelled, 625. 

Bfjnaparte, Napoleon, 543, 
553. Italian campaign 
(1796), 565-558. Invades 
Austria, 569. Threatens 
Venice, <0. Attitudeon the 
18th Fructidor, 561. Con- 
cludes treaty of Campo 
Formio,562. Egyptian ex- 
pedition, 56.3, 667. Returns 
to France, 667, 568. Coup 
d'etat of 18th Bmmaire, 
568. Becomes First Con- 
sul, 570. Marengo cam- 
paign, 574. 675. Concludes i 
treaties of Luneville, 576, 1 
and Amiens, 578. Consul 
for life, 581. Renews the 
wrar with England, 563. 
Murders the duke of 
Enghten, 685. Becomes 
Emperor of the French, 
586 (iss Napoleon I.). 

Bonn! vet, commands the 
French in Lombardy, 48. 
Borgia, Rodrigo, 10 (see 
Alexander VI,). 

Borgia, Caroar, 36. Conquers 
Romagna, 40. Death, ib. 
Boria, Catharine, marries 
l.uther, 62. 

Borodino, battle of, 617. 
Borromeo, Carlo, archbishop 
ofMilan»98, 99. 


INDEX. 

Botta. the marquis, 378, 380 ,{ 
389. 

Boufflers, marshal, 240, 243, 
251, 257. 

Boullle, 613, 614. 

Boulorae, taken by English, 


Antony). 

6ourbon,Cbarle8, cardinal of, 

124. Proclaimed king, 125. 
Death, ib. 

Bourbun, Charles, constable 
of, 48. Deserts Francis ]., 
ib. Kill^ at the fdege ol 
Rome, 50. 

Bourbon, the duke of, 294, 
Minister of Louis XV, 
302, 303. 

Bourbon, tlie house of, ac- 
cession to French throne, 

125. Restoration of, 627. 
Second restoration, 633. 
Accession in Spain, 247, 
260. Restoration in Spain, 

' 641.^ Second restoration, 
739. Established in the 
Two Sicilies, 319. In 
I'arma, 385. Expelled 
from the Two .Sicilies, 722, 
723. 

Bourmont. general, 669. • 
Boyne, battle of the, 240 
Braddock, general, 397. 
Braganza, Catharine of, 
married to Charles II. of | 
England, 179. 

Braganza, house of, claims 
Portugal, 104. Obtains the 
crown, 177, 220. Expelled 
by Napoleon, 608. 
Brandenburg, count, 701. 

Death of, 708. 

Bravo, Gonzalez, 733. 

Brazil, conquered by the 
Dutch, 151. Empire of, 
643. 

Breda, peace of, 219. 
Brederode, 108. 

Brelteiifeld, battle of. 144. 
Breslau, treaty of, 345. 
Preliminaries of (1742), 
351. 

Breton Club, the, 502. Be- 
comes the Jacobin Club, 
606. 

Brioonnet, Guillaume, 34. 
Brienne, Lomenie de, 480, 
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Canada. 

leased, «b. Made Provost 
of the Merchants, 168. 
Browne, Austrian general, 
378,380,405, 406. Death 
of, 411. 

Brtthl, count, 368. 


78. Rekored to France, Dromaire, coup d^eiat of the/ 
Bourbon, Antony of (px 18th, 


Brihuega, battle of. 259. 
Brill, seized by the **sea 
beggars,'' 110. 

Brissot, 520, 522, 531, 541. 
Broglie, the duke of, 418, 
423, 424, 426, 495. 

,dttkeof,674,7ll. 

— roanbal, 349, 362, 357. 
BrOmsebro, trraty of, 186. 

Second treaty of(l843),l9l . 
Brodssel, arrest of, 1 64. Re- 


Brunswick, the duke of, 527, 
594. 

Bucharest, treaty of, 616. 

Buckingham, duke of, 155. 

Bucqiioi, Austrian comman- 
der in Bohemia, 136. 

Budziak, treaty of, 204. 

Bulgaria, 749. Subdivided 
by treaty of Berlin, 761. 

BUlow, 623, 624. 

Burgundy, duchy of, 22. 
Annexed by France, 24. 

Burgundy, county of, 24 (see 
Franche-Comte). 

Burgundy, Louis, duke of, 
256. Death of, 264. 

Burgundy, house of, 22. 

Burrard, Sir Harry, 603. 

Busaco, battle of, 613. 

Bute, lord, 425, 426. 

Buzot, 502. 545. 

Byng, admiral, 800, 399,400. 

Byron, lord, 652. 

0 . 

Cabrera, 679. 

Cadoudal, Georges, 684. 

Cretan, cardinal, 55. 

Calabria, Alfonso of, 9. In 
Siena, 14 (see Alfonso 
II. of Naples). 

Calabria, John of. 


claims 


Naples, 8. Goes to Cata- 
lonia, 26. Death, ib. 

Calais, recovered by France, 
91. 

Calderon, 176. 

Calendar, the Republican, 
545. Abolished, 592. 

Calixtus III., pope, 9. 

Calmar, union or, 66. 

Calonne, 487, 488. 

Calvin, John, 70. Exiled 
from Geneva, 71. Return, 
ib. Character of teaching 
of, ib. Death, 72. 

Calvinists, excluded from 
treaty of Augsburg, 89. 
Excluded from treaty of 
Prague, 148. Obtain tolera- 
tion in Germany, 150. 

Cambaceres, 570, 685, 620, 
631. 

Oambray, league of, 41. 
Treaty of (1629), 61. Con- 
gress of, 307. 

Campegglo, cardinal, 60. 

Camperdown, battle of, 563. 

Campo Formio, treaty of, 562 

Canada, ceded to England, 
428. 
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INDEX, 


Oandia. ‘ * Oharlet. 

Candla, war of, 180, 202, 204. 446. Concludes treaty of) Algiers, 11 . Concludes 

Canning, 697, 647,648. At- Kainardjl, 449. Alliance treaty of Cwspy, 78. Pre* 

tltude towards Greece. 662 , with Joseph 11. , 466, 461. tures toattack the German 

651, 666. Death of, 666. Second Turkish war, 461. Protestants, 82. Makes 

Cape of Good Hope, c^ed to Concludes peace at Jassy, war on the League of 

England, 627. 466. Suppresses the Polish Schmalkalda, 83. Quarrels 

Capistrano, 19. constitution, 468. Ar« Paul 111., 84. Issues 

Capo d’lstrla, count, 650. ranges Second Partition, Uie Interim, 85. Attacked 

Ih-esident in Greece, 656. 4G9. Makes final parti- by Maurice of Saxony, 86. 

Death of, 657. tion. 471. Forms the Besieges Metz, 87. Abdl- 

Cappel, treaties of, 65. Armed Neutrality, 483. cates, 90. Death at San 

Capponi, Piero, 35. Death of, 472, 664. Juste, ih. “■ 

Caraffa, cardinal, 94, 96 Catholineau, 639, 643. Charles VI., emperor, * 259. 

(see Paul IV.). Gatinat, 240,*242, 250, 251. Concludes treaty of Ra- 

Carbonari^thet 644, 670, 718. Cavaignac, general, 686, 709. stadt, 261. Joins theQuad- 
CarloB, Don, son of Philip Candidate for the Presi- ruple Alliance, 299. Kx- 

II. , 104. dency, 710. changes Sardinia for Sicily, 

Carlos, Don, son of Philip V. Cavalier, 251, 255. 301, 305. Eefgn of, 304~ 

of Spain, 299. Receives Cavour, Gamillo, 7l7, 718. 322. Atsista Venice against 

Parma and Piacenza, 315. Interview with llafyorwh the Turks, 305. Concludes 

Exchanges the duchies for III., 719. Resigns office, treaty of Passarowitz, 306. 

Naples and Sicily, 319. 721. Again minister, tb. Issues the l^ilgmatic Sane* 

Forced to be neutral in Quarrel witli Gar ibaldi, tion, 308. Founds the 

Austrian Succession War, 722. Secures the ^ Two Ostend Company, 309. 

356. Becomes King of Sicilies. 723. D^thp^ 724. Conduct in the Polish suc- 

Spain. 423 (jsee Charles Cayla, madame du, 641. cession, 317. Excluinges 

III. of Spain). Cazales, 601. Naples and Sicily for Par* 

Carlos, Don, brother of Fer- Cerignula, battle of, 39. ma, 319. Death of, 322. 

dinaiid VII., 679. Cerisoles, battle of, 78. VII., emperor, 349. 

Carlos, Don, the younger, Cervantes, 176. Driven from Bavaria, ib, 

733, 738. Cevennes, rising in the, 251. Recovers Bavaria, 352. 

Carlowitz, treaty of, 180, 214. Chaise, Pere la, 233. Again expelled, 357. Joins 

Carlsbad, edicts of, 638, 669. Ghambord, count of, 713. Union of Frankfort, 362. 

Carlstadt, 58. Teaching to Obami Hart, 249, 256. Again restored, 366. Death 

the peasants, 60. Ghangarnier, general, 711, of, 367 (see Charles A1- 

Carnot, 542, 544, 661. Be- 712. bert). 

conies a director, 553, 560. Charles, archduke of Aus- Charles I., of England, 
Attacked ou 18th FYuc- tria, 245. Proclaimed as marries Henrietta Maria, 

tidor, 661. Charles ill. of Spain, 254. 138. Fails to support 

Carrier, 547, 548, 650. Driven from Castile, 255, Christian IV., 140. 

Carteret, 350. 259. Becomes emperor, II., of England, marries 

Casale, siege of, 142. Ceded 259 (see Charles VI.). Catharine of Braganza, 

to France, 232. Ceded to , the archduke. 657, 569, 179. Sells Dunkirk to 

Savoy, 184, 243. 565, 573, 689, 607, 608. France, 219. Concludes 

Cassel, battle of, 228. Defeated at Wogram, 609. treaty of Dover, 222. 

Castelar, 738. Charles, duke of Berry, 22. Charles Vll., of France, 22. 

Castel Fidardo, battle of, 723. Becomes duke of Guienne, VII 1., of France, ac- 

Castelnaudari, battle of, 167. 23. Death, tb. cessioii of, 25. Expedi- 

Castlereagb, 628, 637. Death Charles the Bold, duke of lion to Naples, 34. Suo- 

of, 647. Burgundy, 22. His cess, 36. Death, 38. 

Castro, war of, 182. schemes, 23. War with the IX., of France, 117, 

Catalonia, revolt (jof (1640), Swiss and deaith, 24. 120. Conduct in the mas- 

177. Revolts against Philip Charles V., emperor, election sacre of St. Bartholomew, 
V., 254. Deserted by thsf' of, 46. Rivalry with 121. Death, 122. 

Allies, 261. Francis I., ib. Form s X., of France, 656. 

Cateau-Cambresis, treaty of, alliance with H ^p reTItl. Reign of, 658-662. Death 

92. and Leo ^., 47 . Extorts / of, 670(866 Artois, count 

Catharine of Aragon, 28. tTCBty of Madrid from''', of). 

Divorced by Henry VIII., Francis,’ 49. Concludes Charles III., of Lorraine, 156. 

74. yAeaties of Cambray and Restored to his duchy, 171. 

Catharine I., wife of Peter '^Barcelona, 51. Attitude Expelled again, 222. 

the Great, 279, 286. Be- toward s religion. 67. At Death of, 227. 

comes Czarina, 286, 312. the mei oi Augsburg IV., of Lorraine, general 

■ IL, of Russia, 390, 427, (1529), C3. War with the in the imperial service, 

439. Altitude towards Turks, 64. Interventlun 208,209,210,211,227,228, 

Poland, 441, 442. Secures in Algiers, 73. Invades 229, 24u. D^tfaof, 213. 

the Polish crown for Sta- France, 76. Suppresses of Lorraine, brother-in- 

nislaus Poniatowski, 443. Castilian Cortes, 76. Puts law of Marla Theresa, 349. 

Arranges the Partition, down a revolt in Ghent, ib. Defeated at Chotusitz, 360. 

448. War with Turkey, Dlsastrovm expedition to Commands on the Rhine, 
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Charlett. , 

358»389. Invwtes Alnace, 
361. Retreats from the 
Rhine, 366. Campaign hi 
Bohemia, ib. DefMted at 
Hobeiifriedherg. 3t0, and 
at Boor, 3f 2. Defeated at 
Raucoux, 380. 

Charles of Maine, 33. 

Charles III., of Savoy, 69. 

Kxpelled by the French, 74 . 

' Fidls to regain his duchy 
by treaty of Crespy, 78. 
Charles L, of Spain, acces- 
sion, 28 (see Charles V., 
emperor). 

II., of Spain, 179, 220, 

244. Will of, 346, 247. 
Death of, 247. 

IlL, of Spain, 423. Re- 
news Family Compact 
with France, 426. Govern- 
ment of, 434. Banishes 
the J esuit8,,436. Death of, 
437. Joins France against 
England, 482. 

IV. of Spain, 638, 576, 

601. Abdication of, 602. 
Cliarles of Styria, 135. 
CJiarles IX., of Sweden, 129, 
185, 188, 189. 

— X., of Sweden, 192. 
War with Poland, 193, 
194. Death of, 195. 

— — XI., of Sweden, 196, 

270. War with Denmark 
and Pomerania, 197. Es- 
tablishes absolutism, ib. 
Death of, 198. 

XII..of Sweden, 198,256, 

271. War with Denmark, 

272. War with RusBia,^ 
272, 276, 277, War with 
Poland, 272-275. Camp 
at Altranstadt, 274. Re* 
sidence at Bender, 278, 

279. Return to Sweden, 

280. Death of, 282. 

XIII., of Sweden, 699. 

Charles of Viana, son of 

John II. of Aragon, 26. 
Charles Albert, of Bavaria, 
claims Austria, 339, 340. 
Allied v;ith France against 
Maria Theresa, 345, 348. 
Elected emperor, 349 (aee 
Charles VII., emperor). 
Charles Albert, of Sardinia, 
644, 646. Succeeds to the 
throne, 671. Rule of, 691, 
692, 693. First war with 
Austria, 693, 694. Second 
war, 699. Abdication of, 
700. 

Charles Emanuel I., of Savoy, 
183. Acquires Saluzzo, 

II., of Savoy, 184. 

III., of Savoy, 317, 318. 

Obtains Novara and Tor- 
tona, 319. Attitude in 
Austrian succession, 341, 


355, 356. Oooitiidei«ib« 
treaty of Wofmi, S69. 
Ccmduct in the war, ,376, 
378,380. Nffotfates with 
France, 376, 377. Acc^mta 
treaty of Alx-la-Cbapelle, 

iv.. of SardinU, 666. 

Charles Felix, of Sardinia, 
644, 646. D^th of, 671. I 

Charles Lewis, son of Fred- 
erick V., recovers Palatine 
electorate, 150. 

Charles Louis, of Lucca, 630, 
692. 

Charles Philip, Elector Pala- 
tine, last male of the house 
of Neuburg, 830 334. 

Charles Theodore, Elector Pa- 
latine, 451. Obtains electo- 
rate of Bavaria, ib. Treaty 
with Joseph IL, 457. 

Charter, the French, 628. 

Obasse, general, 666. 

Chateauroux. duchess of, 360. 

Chatham, Lord (see Pitt, 
William). 

Chatham, Lord, 610. 

Chatillon, family of, 116. 

Chdtillon, congress of, 626. 

Chaumette, 538, 546. 

Chaumont, treaty of, 626. 

Chauvelln, 638. 

Cherasco, treaty of, 143, 183. 

Ghevreuse, madame de, 161. 

Cblari, battle of, 250. 

Chilil Pasha, 306. 

Chlopicki, 667, 668. 

Choiseul, duke of, 420, 422, 

/ 426. Government of, 433. 
Hostility to the Jesuits, 
436. Attitude in Polish 
question, 442, 445. Fall 
of. 433, 448. 

Chotusitz. battle of. 360. 

Chourchld Pasha, 661. 

Christian of Anhalt, minis- 
ter in the Palatinate, 133. 
Forms the Protestant 
Union, 134. Induces Fred- 
erick V. to accept Bohe- 
mian crown, 137. 

Christian of Brunswick, 137, 
139. Death of, 140. 

Christian IL, of Denmark, 66. 
Driven fromUie throne, 67, 
186, 

III., of Denmark, 67, 

186. Allied with France, 
77. 

IV., of Denmark, Inter- 
vention In Germany, 139, 
Defeated at Lutter, 140. 
Retires from the war, 141. 
Domestic govemment,186. 
First war with Sweden, 
188,189. Second war with 
Sweden, 191. 

V.. of Denmark, 197,198. 

VI. ,Qf Popmark, 390. 


CkiUiBi'# 
ChHito 
iiiirfc,e9d. DMiboCm* 
— of DeuiMffcy 7^ 
727 . 

Christian t, of Saxony, 
Christina, regent in l^n, 
679, 680. 

Christina of Sweden, aooes* 
Sion of, 146, 191. Abdica- 
tion of, 192. 

Chrzanowski, general, 699. 
aaldini. General, 723, 731. 
CIbo, Franceschetto, 10. 

Cintra, convent&n 603. 
Circles, German, 1. 

Cisalpine Republic, 568, 662, 
566, 581. 

Cispadane Republic, 568. 
Ciudad Rodrigo, stormed by 
Wellington, 614. 

Clement VIL, pope, 48. 
Quarrels with Charles V., 

49. Imprisoned by im- 
perial forces, 60. Makes 
peace with Charles, 51. 
Death, 74. 

— VI JL, pope, 127. 

— IX., iwpe, 181, 234. 
Annexes Ferrara, IKl. 

XL, pope, 262, 301, 302. 

— XIII., pope, 436, 436, 
437. 


XIV., pope, 437. Sup- 
presses the Jesuits, ib. 

Clement Augustus, arch- 
bishop of Cologne, 238, 244, 
248, 251, 343. 

Clement, Jacques, assassi- 
nates Henry III., 125. 

Clermont, 415, 418. 

Clermont-Tonncrre, 492, 498, 
502. 


Clcve and Julich, disputed 
succession to, 134, 324. 

Cllchy, club of, 660. 

Clissow, battle of, 273. 

Clive, Robert, 397, 418. 

Closter- Seven, convention of, 
412, 41.3. 

Cobenzl, Austrian minister, 
676. 

Coburg, bouse of, in Belgium, 
666. luTPortugal, 672. 

Coburg, the prince of, 544, 
550, 661. 

Cochrane, lord, 643, 653. 

Code Napoleout 680. 

Cognac, league of, 50. 

Cohorn, 242, 243. 

Colgni, 359,361, 362,* 365. 

Colbert, 216,217,222. Death 
of, 230. 

Coligny, admiral de, 116. 
• Defends St. Quentin, 91. 
Assumes command of the 
Huguenots, 116. Defeated 
at Moncontonr, 120. Ob- 
tains Influence at court, ib* 
, Assassinated, 121, 
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OoUot 

Collot d'Herbob, 630, 542, 
546, 547, 548, 550. 

CommineB, Philippe de, em- 
bawy to Florence, 12. 
Embassy to Venice, 38. 

Commerce, influence upon 
European politics, 310. 

Common Penny, 2U. 

(kmmwM, of Paris, 526, 546, 
548. 

Communes, rising of the, in 
Spain, 29. 

Compromise, the, 108. 

Concini, favourite of Mary de 
Medici, 152. Death of, 153. 

Concordat (of ]5l6)betv»een 
Leo X. and Francis 1., 43. 
Do. (of 1802), 580. Do. 
(of 1813), 620. 

Cond^ Louis, prince of, 116. 
Taken prisoner at Dreux, 
118. Besieges Paris, 119. 
Killed at Jarnac, 120. 

Conde, the Great, 149. Con- 
duct during the Fronde, 
165-169. Enters service 
of Spain, 169, 170. Ke- 
stored to his property, 171. 
Campaigns of, 220,225,227. 

Condorcet, 620. 

Confederation, the German, 
of 1815, 630. Attempts 
to reform it, 689-707. Ile- 
storation of, 708. 

Confederation, North Ger- 
man, 730. 

Conflans, treaty of, 22. 

Constant, Benjamin, 672, 
640. 

Constantine, brother of Alex- 
ander 1., 653. Conduct in 
Poland, 667. Death of, 
668 . 

Constantinople, fall of, 2, 29. 
Treaty of, 14. 

Constituent Assembly, 501- 
516. 

Cuntarini, cardinal, 82, 93. 

Conti, the prince of, candi- 
date for Polish throne, 198. 

Convention, the, 629. 

Copenhagen, treaty of, 195. 
Bombarded Nelson, 

' 577. Second bombardment 
(1807), 699. 

Corday, Charlotte, 541. 

Cordeliers, the club of, 546. 

Corfu, ceded to Venice, 306. 

Coruaro, Catharine da, 14. 

Corneille, 160. 

Corsica, sold to France, 433. 

Corunna, battle of, 607. 

Council of Blood, established 
by Alva, 108. 

Council of Regency, In Ger- 
many, 20. Revived, 46. 

Courland, duchy of, 187. 
Annexed to Russia, 472. 

Couthon, 520, 542, 546, 547, 
548, 649. 


Cbutras, battle of, 124. 

Crefeld. battle of, 418. 

Grell, chancellor oS Saxony, 
131. 

Cr^ui, marshal, 227, 228, 
229. 

Crespy, treaty of, 78. 

Crote, conquered by the 
Turks, 180. 

Crimea, ceded to Russia, 456. 

Crimean war, 743-745. 

Crocyka, battle of, 321. 

Cromwell, allied with France, 
170. Death of, 171. Re- 
lations with the north, 193. 

Culloden, battle of, 379. 

Oumberlanh, the duke of, 
369, 382, 384, 412. 

Cumurgi, All, 305. 

Custine, 527, 534, 645. 

Custozza, battle of (1848), 664. 
liitttleof(1866). 731. 

Cyprus, annexed to Venice, 
14. Conquered by the 
Turks, 201. Ceded to| 
England, 752. < 

Czartoriski, Adam, 667, 668. 


Dablmann, 702, 707. 

D’Algulllon, 43.3, 477. 

Damiens, 409. 

Danton, 515, 525, 526. Or- 
ganises the September 
massacres, 527. Conduct 
in the Convention, 531,1 
532, 539. In Belgium, 535. 
Attitude daring tbeTerror, 
645. 546. Death of 547. 

Danzig, made a free state, 
698. 

D’Argenson, 357. Italian 
scheme of. 376. Dis- 
missal of, 381. 

Darmes, 678. 

Daun, Marshal, 411, 417, 422, 
421. 

Davoust, 608, 633. 

Decazes, minister of Louis 
XVlIl., 639,640, 641. 

De Launay, 497. 

Oelessart, 519, 523. 

Demetrius, the False, 189. 
The second False, ib. 

Denain, battle of, 260. 

Dennewitz, battle of, 623. 

D^riments, creation of| 
French, 607. 

De Retz, cardinal, 164, 166, 
167, 168. 

Desaleurs. 278. 

Descartes, 160, 191. 

Desmarets, 256. 

Desmoulins, Chmille, 496, 
604,530, 646. Death Of, 647. 

Dettingen, battle of, 358. 

Devolution, law of, 220. 

Diebitsch, Russian general, 
656. In Poland, 668. 


Elizabeth. 

Diet, the German, IS. 

Directory, the, instituted. 
552. Compo^tion of, 553 
Fall of, 668. 

DJem, brother of Bajazet II., 
3 1 . Handed over to Charles 
Vili.,35. Death, 38. 

DJezzar Pasha, 567. 

Dolgorouki, Iwan, 286. 

Douauwurth, annexed to 
Bavaria, 133. 

Doria, Andrea, 61. 

Doroschenko, 204. 

Dort, Synod of, 113. 

Dover, treaty of, 222. 

Dragatsebau, battle of, 650. 

Dresden, treaty of, 374. 
Battle of, 923. 

Duburry. madamc, 433. 
Death of. 545. 

Dubois, the abbe, 295, 298, 
300. Becomes a cardinal, 
3U1. Death of, 302. 

Dumouriez, 620. Becomes 
a minibter, 523. Resigns, 
524. Repulses the Prus- 
sians. 528. Conquers Bel- 
gium. 534. Deleated at 
Neerwindeu, 539. Failure 
of his plan and flight, 539 , 
540. 

Duncan, admiral, 663. 

Dunkirk, acquired by Eng- 
land, 170. Sold to Franco, 
219. 

Dupes, day of, 166. 

Dupleix, 397. 

Dupont de i’Eure, 674, 684, 
711. 

Duquesne, 227. 

, Fort, 397. Captured by 

the English, 419. 

E. 

Eck, controversy of, with 
Luther, 56. 

Eggcnberg, minister of Fer- 
dinand II., 141. 

Egmont, count, 91. Heads 
the nobles in the Nether- 
lands, '106. His embassy 
to Madrid, 107. Imprisdhed 
by Alva, 108. Executed, 
109. 

Egypt, conquered by the 
Turks, 31. Bonaparte’s 
expedition to, 563. Made 
hereditary for Mehemet 
All, 742. 

Electors, the seven, 14. Ad- 
dition of an eighth, 150. A 

. ninth, 248. Ten electorsf, 
682. 

Elizabeth, of England, 92. 
Supports the Huguenots, 
118. Proposals of a French 
marriage for, 120. 

of Parma; wife of Philip 

V. of Spain, 296, 310, 311, 
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Elizabeth. 

jse, S40. Cpncludes treaty 
of Seville. 314. Joins 
League of Turin, 317, 318. 
Ambition of, 364. Loses 
pov'er on death of her 
husband, 378. 

Elizabeth, of Russia, 388. 
Hostility to Frederick the 
Great. 390, 403, 415. Allied 
with Austria against Prus- 
sia, 407. Death of, 427. 

Elliott, general, 486. 

Elsass, ceded to Charles the 
Bold, 23. Conquered by 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, 
148. Ceded to France, 149, 
160 (see Alsace). 

Emanuel Philibert, of Savoy, 
wins battle of St. Quentin, 
91. Recovers his father’s 
duchy, 92. ' His govern- 
ment, 183. L 

Emilia, provlnoe of. 721. 

Empire, Holy Roman, de- 
cline of, 2. Loss of power 
in Italy, 7. Connexion 
with German monarchy, 
15. End of, 592. 

Empire, German, 737. 

Etigbien, duke of, murdered, 
684. 

Enzheim, battle of, 226. 

Erfurt, interview at, 606. 

Eric, of Sweden, 185. 

Ernest Augustus, of Han- 
over, 688. Grants con- 
stitution, 690. 

Erzeroum, 761. 

Escorial, the, built by Philip 
II., 101. 

Espartero, 679, 680. 

Espinosa, battle of, 606. 

Ustatuto Beal, 679. 

Etaples, treaty of, 25. 

Eugbne Beaubarnais, 686. 
Viceroy of Italy, 687. 
Fidelity to Napoleon, 618. 
Defeated at Mockern, 621. 
Receives priucipali(.y of 
Eichstadt, 626. 

Eugene, prince, of Savoy, 
210, 214, 243, 249, 250, 262, 
263, 257, 261, 305, 306, 309, 
310, 318. Death of, 320. 

Eugenie, the empress, 714. 
Flight from France, 735. 

Evoramente, treaty of, 672. 

Eylau, battle of, 596. 

P. 

Family Compact (1733), 336. 
Do. 0^61). ^26. 

Farel, Guillaume, 70. 

Farnese, Alexander, 104. 
Commands in the Ne- 
therlands, 111. Reduces 
eouthem provinces, 112. 
Intervention in France, 
125. Death, ib. 


Farnese, (Jttavio,* marries 
Charles V.’s daughter Mar- 
garet, 76. Obtains Parma 
and^acenza, 91. 

Fame8e,PieroLuigi, receives 
Parma and Piacenza from 
Paul 111., 84. Murdered, 
ib. 

Favre, Jules, 736, 736. 

FehrbelLin, battle of, 197, 
325. 

Fdnelon, 266, 264. 

Feodor, of Russia, 199. 

Ferdinand (the (}atholic), of 
Aragon, 26. Marries 
Isabella of Castile, 27. 
Family policy, 28. An- 
nexes Naples,^. Death,t&. 

Ferdinand I., emperor of 
Austria, 688. Attitude to- 
wards the revolutionary 
movement, 689, 696, 697. 
Abdication of. 697. 

Ferdinand of Bruns wick, 4 14. 
Victories of, 415, 418. 422, 
426. ^ 

Ferdinand I., emperor, ac- 
quires Bohemia and Hun- 
gary, 62. Concludes treaty 
of Passau, 86. Concludes 
peace of Augsburg, 89. Be- 
comes emperor by Charles 
V.’s abdication, 91. Re- 
ligious policy, 130. 

II., emperor, 137. 

Drives Frederick V. from 
Bohemia, 137. Suppresses 
Protestantism in his terri- 
tories, 138. Issues Edict 
of Restitution, 142. Dis- 
misses Wallenstein, 143. 
Recalls Wallenstein, 144. 
Introduces the Jesuits into 
Hungary, 205. Death of, 
148. 

III., emperor, wins vic- 
tory at Nordlingcn, 147. 
Succeeds bis father, 149. 
Concludes treaty of West- 
phalio, 150. Supports 
Poland against Sweden, 
194. Persecutes Protes- 
tants in Hungary, 205. 

Ferdinand I., of Naples, 8. 
His cruel rule, 9, 33. 
Death, 35. 

IL, of Naples, 36. Re- 
covers Naples, 37 . Death, 
ib. 

IV., of Naples, 434. 666, 

566. Restored in Naples. 
632 (see Ferdinand J. of 
the Two Sicilies). 

Ferdinand VI., of Spain, 378, 
396. Death of, 423. 

VIL, of Spain, 601. 

Imprisoned by Napoleon, 
602. Released, 625. Re- 
stored, 641. Revolt 
against, 64’^. llecovefs 
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autl)ority, 647. Abolishes 
the Salic law in Spain, 679. 
Death of, ib, 

Ferdinand, of Styria, 135. 
Acknowledged as heir to 
Matthias, 136. Elected 
emperor, 187 (see Fer- 
dinand If., emperor). 
Ferdinand I., of the Two 
Sicilies, 639, 644. Accepts 
constitution, 645. 
covers absolute power 
(see Ferdinand IV.* of 
Naples). 

IL, of the Two Sicilies 

(Bomba), 671, 691, 694. 
Cruelties iii Sicily, 701, 
717. Death of. 722. 
Ferdinand ill., of Tuscany 
666, 665, 630, 643. 

Fermor, Russian general. 
415. Defeated at Zorn- 
dorf, 417. 

Ferrara, war of (1482), 4, 14. 
Annexed to papal stales, 
181. 

Ferrieres, 614. 

Feuillants, the, 516, 519. 
Fieschi, 676. 

Finland, conquered by 
Russia, 279. 

Flesselles, 497. 

Fleuros, battle of, 240. 
Battle of, 561. 

Fleury, cardinal, 302. Be- 
comes chief minister, 303. 
Attitude in Polish suc- 
cession question, 316, 317. 
Secures Lorraine for 
France, 319. Attitude in 
Austrian succession, 341, 
344. Opposes Maria 
Theresa, 345. Death of, 
356. 

Flodden, battle of, 42. 
Florence, the capital of Italy, 
725. « 

Florida, ceded to England, 
428. Restored to Spain, 
486. Sold to the United 
States. 642. 

Flourens, 736. 

Foix, Gastonado, 41. Killed 
at Ravenna, 42. 
Fontainebleau, treaty of, 
360. Treaty of (1786), 457. 
Treaty of (1807), 600. 
Fontenoy, battle of, 369. 
Fomovo, battle of, 37. 
Foscari, Francesco, 13. • 
Fouche. 668, 631, 633. 
Foulon, 496, 499. 

FouquA general, 424. 
Fouquet, 216. 

Fox, Charles James, death 
of, 593. 

Foy, general, 668. 

Francesco d’Kste, duke of 
MtMiena, 35 », 355. 385. 
('reuche-Cumte. ceded to 
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Francis. 

lx>u)ft XI., 24. Beslored 
by Charles ViU., 25. 
Conquered by French, 220. 
Eestored to Spain, 221. 
Second conquest of, 225. 
Ceded to France at Nim- 
wegoi, 229. 

Francis of AnJoV'Aten^n, 
122, 123. 

Francis 11., of Brlttai^,. en- 
gaged in war of Public 
Weal, 22. Death, 25. 
Francis I., emperor, 372, 392, 
406. Death of, 436. 
•—II., emperor, 468, 622. 
624. Assumes title of 
emperor of Austria. 686, 
Abandons the old imperial 
title, 592 (see Francis i., 
emperor of Austria). 
Francis I., emperor of 
Austria, 592, 637. Death 
of, 688. 

Francis 1., king of France, 
4.3. Conquers Milan, t6. 
Concludes Concordat with 
Leo X., ib. Candidature 
fur the empire, 45. 
Kivalry with Charles V., 
46. Taken prisoner at 
Pavla, 49. Concludes 
treaty of Madrid, ib. 
Forms league against 
Charles, 50. Concludes 
treaty of Cambray, 51. 
Renews the war, 74. 
Death, 78. 

Francis II., of France. 116. 
Francis IV., of Modena, 630, 

. 644, 670,671. 

V., of Modena, 692, 693, 

720. 

Frauds I., of the Two 
Sicilies, 645. Death of, 671. 

II., of the Two Sicilies, 

722. Kxpelled, 723. 
Francis Joseph, of Austria, 
697, 698, 708. Issues con- 
stitution of 1861, 726. 
Commands in Italy, 720. 
Francis Stephen, of Lorraine, 
313. Marries Maria 
Theresa, 319, 338. Ex- 
changes Lorr<ait)e for Tus- 
cany, 319. Candidature 
for the empire, 343. 
Elected emperor, 372 (see 
Francis I., emperor). 
Frankfort, union of, 361. 
Annexed to Prussia, 730. 
Treaty of, 736. 

Frauenstad^ battle of, 274. 
Frederick 1., of Denmark, 
67, 185. 

— r n.» of Denmark, 185. 
Frederick 111., of Denmark, 
191, 196. Establishes ab- 
solutism, 196. 

— IV., of Denmark, 270, 
271, 272, 278, 283. 


Fifderlck VL, of Denmark, 
624. 

VIL, of Denmark, 691) 

709. Death of. 726. 

Frederick IIL, emperor, 16. 
Goes to Borne, 17. Inter- 
view with Charles the 
Bold, 23. Guardian of La- 
dislaus Postumus, 18. Ac- 
quires Austria, 19. War 
with Hungary, 20. Death, 
ib. 

Frederick III., Elector Pa- 
latine. 131. 

— IV., Elector Palatine, 
131. 

— V., Elector Palatine, 
131. Marries Elizabeth 
of England, i6. Accepts 
the crown of Bohemia, 137. 
Driven from Bohemia, ib. 
Deprived of his electorate, 
138. Joins Gustavos Adol- 
phus. 144. 

Frederick of Naples, 37. 
Expelled from his king- 
dom, 39. 

Frederick I., of Prussia, 327. 

1 II. (the Great), of 

Prussia, quarrel with bis 
father, 331, 332. Acces- 
sion of, 334, 337. Invades 
Silesia, 342. Alliance 
with France, .345. Con- 
cludes convention of Klein 
Sciinellendorf, 347. Breaks 
the convention, 348. Mo- 
ravian campaign, 348-360. 
Makes peace with Maria 
Theresa, 361. Forms Union 
of Frankfoit, 362. Fresh 
alliance with France, 363. 
Invades Bohemia, 363,364. 
Bepulaed by Traun, 365. 
Bepels attack on Silesia, 
370. Invades Saxony, 
373. (includes the t reaty 
of Dresden, 374. Alliance 
with England, 399. In- 
vades Saxony, 404 406. 
Invades Bohemia, 411. 
Defeated at Kolin, ab. 
Victories at Bossbacb. 413, 
Leu then, 414, and Zorn- 
dorf, 417. j^feated at 
Htichkirch, 417, and 
Kunersdorf, 421. Victory 
at rergan, 424. Concludes 
peace of Huber tsburg, 429. 
Domestic government, 438. 
Attitude in the Polirii 
question, 440, 443. In- 
terviews with Joseph II., 

447. Arranges partition, 

448. Opposes Joseph IL 

in Bavarian succession,' 
461, 452. Forms the 

FUftknbwid, 457, 468. 
.Joins the Armed Neutra- 
lity, 483. J^ath of, 468. 


VriedrloliahalL 

. Frederick, elector of 8axouy» 
46. Foundai university of 
Wittenberg, 54. Supports 
I Luther, 57. Death, 61. 
Frederick, of Sweden, 389. 
Frederick Augustus, of 
Saxony, 696, 621, 624, 
Becovers part of Saxony. 
629. 

Frederick Henry, stodt- 
holder, 161. 

Frederick William, of 
Brandenburg (the Great 
Elector), 149,192,193. 222. 
Frees Prussia from Polish 
suzerainty, 191, 196, 324. 
War with Sweden, 197, 
226, 229, 326. At war 
I with Louis XIV., 223, 240, 

324. Claims in Stlesla, 

325. Domestic govern- 
ment, 326. 

Frederick William I., of 
Prussia, 327. War witli 
Sweden, 280, 283, 329. 
Joins league of Hanover, 
312. Concludes treaty of 
WUsterhauseti, 312, 330. 
Bclations with the 
emperor, 322, 330,333AS4. 
Domestic government, 
328. Claims to Jiilich and 
Berg, 330. Quarrel with 
his son, 332. 

II., of Prussia, 469, 460. 

464, 465. Concludes treaty 
of Beicbenbach,466. Atti- 
tude towards Poland, 467. 
Concludes SeooudPartitiou, 
469. Accepts Third Par- 
tition, 472. Attitude to- 
wards France, 517, 618. 
Concludes treaty of Basel, 
551. Death of, 684. 

— — IIL, of Pnissia, 684, 
686. Joins league against 
France, 590. Makes ^ace, 
691. Benews the war, 693. 
Accepts treaty of Tilsit, 
698. Grants passage to 
French, 615. Forced into 
the warnf liberation, 619. 
Joins the Holy Alliance, 
636. Befuses constitution 
to Prussia, 637 . Death of; 

IV., of Prussia, 688. 

Attitude towards revo- 
lution, 689, 701. Inter- 
vention in Holstein, 691, 
703. Refuses the offer of 
the empire, 706. Policy 
in Germany, 707, 708. 
Death of, 726. 

Freiburg, battle of, 149. 
Friedewalde, treaty of, 86. 
Friedland, battle of, 697. 
Frledlingeu, battle of, 251. 
Friedrich8hall,CharleBXll.’a 
. death at, 282. 
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Friesland, East, ceded io 
Hanover, 629. 

Fronde, th^ 164>169. 

Fructidor, coup d^4tat of the 
18th, 6«1« 

Frundaberg, Oeorge, 60. 

Fuentes d^oro, battle oi; 
614. 

Fdrstenberg, William of 
338. 

FVratenhund, the, 468. 

FflBsen, treaty of; 368. , 

G. 

Gadebuach, battle of; 380. 

Gagern, predident of the 
German Parliament, 703, 
704, 705, 707. 

Gages, Spuilah general, 366, 
369, 375, 376,^ 378. 

Gambetta, 736, 736. 

Garibaldi, 696. Defenda 
Rome, 700. Oppoeea the 
cession of Kioe, 723. In 
Sicily and Naples, 722, 
723. Defeated at Aspro- 
monte, 726. Defeated by 
the French at Mentana, 
732. In France, 736. 

Garigliano, the, 36. Battle 
of, 39. 

Garnier-Pag6s, 682, 68i. 

Gastein, convention of, 728. 

Gaston of Orleans, brother 
of Louis XUl. (at first of 
AaJou), 164, 166. guar- 
relB with Richelieu,' 156. 
Claim to the regen< 7 , 161. 
Hostility to Mazarin, 166. 
Death of, 169. 

Gelderland, acquired by 
Charles the Bold, 23. Joins 
the Union of Utredit, 112. 

Gemblour^ battle of, ill. 

Geneva, Information in, 
69. United to France, 664 . 1 
Annexed to Switzerland, 
630. 

Genoa, occupied by Aus- 
trfans, 379. Revolt o( 
380. Ceded to Sardinia, 628. 

George, margrave of Bran- 
denburg, becomes a P)ro- 
testant,63. 

George 1., of Eanover and 
Fmgland, 380, 283, 298. 

II., of England and 

Hanover, 341, 345. Se- 
curea the neutrality of 
Hanover* 846, Wins 
battle of Dettingen, 358. 
Conclndes convention of 
Hanover with Prussia, 
871. Relations with 
Austria after the war, 395. 
Allied with Prussia, 399, 
409M16. Death of, 436. 

ni., of England, 673, 
683 . 


George I., of Greeo6,^48. * 

George, duke of Saxony, 62. 
Oi^KMition to Protestant- 
63. Death, 81. 

George William of Branden- 
burg, 143. 

Gerard, Balthasar, assassi- 
nates William the Silent, 
112 . 

GerarA marshal, 666. 

Gertmydenburg, congress at, 
258. 

Ghent, revolt of, against 
Charles V., 76. Pseiflea- 
tiou 0 ^ 111. 


Gibraltar, seized by the £n- 



313, 314. ^ond siege of, 


483, 486. 

Girondists, the, 620, 531. 

Fall of, 541, 545. 
Gneisenau, 606, 616, 632. 
Golto, battle of, 694. 

Godoy, Spanish minister, 
638, 676, 600, 601. 
Godunof, l^ris, 189. 
Gomarists, 113. 

Gondl, Paul de, 164 (iee De 
Ketz). 

Oonsalvo de Cordova, 28. 
Victories over the French 
in Naples, 39. 

Gdrgey, Hungarian leader. 
697, 698, 699. 

GortsohakolT, 743, 745, 751. 
Gonrko, general, 750. 

Qdrz, count, 280. In service 
of Charles XII., 281, 282. 
Executed. 283, 300. 
Granada, conquest of, 27. 
Treaty ot 39. 

GrandAilianoe, the, 348, 249. 
Granson, battle of, 24. 
Granvelia, carcUnal, 104. 
Recalled firom the Nether- 
lands, 105. 

Gravelines, battle of, 91. 
Gravellott^ battle of, 736. 
GregOT^Xin., pope, 99, 

XVL, 671,691. Death 

of, 692. 

Greece, kingdom of, 657. 
Grdvy, Jules, 737. 

Grodno, diet of, 470. 

Gross Beeren, battle of, 633. 
Gross Gdrschen, battle of, 
621. 

Gross Hennersdorf, battle of, 
373. 

Grotius, Hugo, 113. 

Grouchy, marshal, 632. 
Grumbkow, 331, 332. 
GnerrazzI, 695. 

Gulnegate, battle of (1482), 
24. Battle of (1 612), 42. 
Guise, Charles, duke of, 126, 
Guises Claude of, 115. 

Guise, Frapeis of, 115, Qpm- 


mander in Metz, 87. Op- 
posed to Alva in Italy, 
91. Captures Calais, to. 
Assassinated, 118. 

Guise, Henry, duke of, 12L 
Forms tbe CsthoiicLeague, 
123. Assassinated, 124. 

Guise, the duke of, in Nimles, 
176. 

Guise, Mary of, married to 
James V. of Scotland, 77. 

Guizot, 659, 672. 674, 676. 
Embassy to London, 677. 
Ministry of, 678, 68C* 
Resignation of, 683. 

Gustavos Vasa, 67. Be« 
comes king of Sweden, 
68. Introduces the Re- 
formation, 69. 

— — . Adolphus, of Sweden, 
interests involved In 
Thirty Years* War, 139. 
Sends aid to Stralsund, 
141. Lands in Germany, 
143. Obtains alliance of 
Brandenburg and Saxony, 
ib. Defeata Tilly, 144. 
Marches into southern 
Germany, ib. Reduces 
Bavaria, ib. Killed at 
LUtzen, 146, 191. Acces- 
Sion, 188. Relations with 
Russia, 190. War with 
Poland, ib. 

HI., of Sweden, 463 

517, 623. 

jGustavus IV., of Sweden 
687. Deposed, 699. 

Gyllenborg, 282. 

H. 

Hague, treaty of the (1788) 
461. Do. (1794), 550. 

Halle, university of, 325. 

I Hanover, league of, 312, 330. 
Convention.of,37l. Electo* 

! rate of, 248. Kingdom of, 
630. Annexed to Prussia, 
730. 

Hapsburg, house of, ac- 
quires Austria, 16. Ob- 
tmns practically heredi- 
tary irasseslion of tbo 
empire, 16. Acquires the 
NetberiaDd8,20. Acquires 
Hungary and Bohemia, 
18, 62. Divided into Aus- 
trian and Spanish branches, 
90, 101. Extinction of 
Spanish' male line, 180, 
347. Extineti<m of Aus- 
trian male line, 322, 338. 

Baroonrt, count, 247. 

Hardenberg, Prussian mi- 
nister, 686. Dismissal of; 
•oa Resumes office, 616. 
At theconjp^of Vienna, 
628,629. Siibeequent CPU- 

, duct, ^37. 

3 P 
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Haro. 

Hara Don Lnia de, saeoeoda I 
Olivarez. 177. Kegotiites 
treaty of the Pyrenees. 
171. 

Hassenpflog, 708. 

HaatenMc, battle of. 413. 
Haagwitz.Pra8Blan minister. 

684. 686, 690. Fall of. 696. 
Havre, ceded to England by 
the Hugnenots, 118. Re* 
covered by Prance, <b. 
Haynan, Austrian general. 
699. 700. 

Hebert. 638. 6i0. Death 
of, 646. 

Heilbronn, league of, 146. 
Heiiigerlee. battle of, 109. 
Heinslus,^49, 267. 

Heliopolis, battle of. 678. 
Heligoland ceded to Eng* 
land, 624. 

Helvetic Republic. 661. 
Henrietta ot Orleans. 222. 
Henriot, 640, 641, 648, 649. 
Henry of Anjou, 119, 121 
(we Henry III. of France). 
Elected king of Poland, 
122, 186. 

Henry of Brunswick, 81. 
Expelled by League of 
Schmalkalde, 82. 

Henry II., of France, marries 
Catharine de M^lci, 74. 
Allies himself with Ger* 
man princes against 
Charles V.. 86. Annexes 
the three bishoprics, 87. 
Persecutes Protestantism, 
116. Death, tO. 

«— o III., of France, 122, 
124. Assassinated, 125. 

rV., of France, be* 

comes head of the house of | 
Bourbon, 118. Heir to the 
throne, 123. Wins battle 
of Coutras, 124. Obtains 
the crown, 126. Defeats 
the League, ib. Becomes 
a Roman Catholic, 126. 
Issues edict of Nantes, ib. 
His government, 127. 
Alliaoce with German 
Protestants 134. Assas- 
sinated, 12d 134. 

Henry VIII., of England, 
allied with Charles Y., 47. 
Joins France, 60. Jealous 
of French influence in 
Scotland, 77 . Captures 
Boulogne, 78. 

Henry of Navarre, 120, 123 
(tee Henry IV. of France). 
Henry of Portugal, 104. 
Henry of Prussia, brother of | 
Frederidc the Great, 415, 
421, 427, 442, 447. 

Henry, duke of Saxony, in- 
troduces Protestantism, 
81. 

ilerzegovlna, conquered by 


' the 'Aifks, 31. Revolt of, 
748. 

Hertzberg, Prussian min- 
ister, 46i), 461. Policy of, 
462, 464, 466. 

Hesse-Cassel, electorate of, 
682. Annexed to Pmssla, 
730. 


Hildburghausen, prince of, Iiiqnisititm, the. In Spain, 27; 


.T nairtKIwi- 

Inkermann, battle of, 744. 
Innocent VUI., pope, 10, 31 
Supports Neapolitan ba- 
rons, 33. 

XI., 234, 236, 237. 

Quarrel with Louts XIV., 
238. Death of, 244. 
Innocent XII., 217. 


412, 413. 

Hobart Pasha, 748. 

Hoche, Lazare, 544,664, 659. 

Death of, 562. 

Hochkircb, battle of. 417. 
Hochstett, battle of, 676. 
Hofer, Andrew, 608. Death 
of. 611. 

Hohenfriedberg, battle' of, 
370. 

Hohenlinden, battle of. 576. 
Hohenlohe, Prince, 594. 
Hohenzolleni, house of, ac- 
quires Brandenburg, 16. 
Hohenzollem - Sigmsringen, 
Leopold of, 734. 

— , Cbarles of, 745. 
Holdemess, Lord, ^8. 
Holland, independence of, 
113, 160, 174. 

Holy Alliance, the, 636. 

Holy League, 41. 

Horn, Sw^ish general, 146, 
147. 

Hornby, admiral, 7504 
Hortense Beaubamais, mar* 
ried to Louis Bonapa'rte, 
68.6, 592. 

Hotham,Slr Cbarles, 331 ,332. 
Hubertsburg, treaty of, 428. 
Hugo, Victor, 712. 

Huns^ry, acquired by the 
Hapsburga, 18. Be^mes 
Independent under Mathias 
Corvlnus, 19. Recovered 
by the Hapshurgs, 68. 
Revolts agxinst Leopold l.i 
205. Rebellion of, 698, 
699. Receives separate 
constitution, 731. 
Huniades, Jobn, 18. Re- 
lieves Beljprad, 19. 

Hutten, iJlricli von, 56. 
Conduct in 'the Knights' 
war, 69. ' 

H^ndford, Lord, 346, 347, 
350. 

1 . 

Ibrahim, Tnrkish sultan, 
202 . 

Ibrahim Pasha, son of Me- 
hemet Ali, 663, 665, 741. 
Succeeds in Egypt, 742. 
Illyrian Provinces, the, 610. 
Imperial Chamber, insti- 
tuted, 20. Renewed, 46. 
Roman Catholic majority 

III, 133. 

Index, the, issued by Paul 

IV. . 96, 


]/ Introduced into Rome, 95. 
^ Employed for fiolitical 
purposes by i*hiUp II., 

Interim, the, issued by 
Charles V., 85. 

Ionian Islands, ceded to 
France, 562. Given by 
England to Greece, 748. 
Ipsilanti, 660 
Isabella, of Castile, 27. 
Isabella II., of Spain, 6"9. 
Marriage of, 680. Ex- 
pelled, 733. 

Ivry, battle of, 126. 

Iwan III., of Russia, 186. 

IV. (the Terrible). 187. 

VI., 341, 386. Deposed, 
8. Death of, 439. 


J. 

Jacobin Club, the, 606, 616, 
520. 

Jagellon, house of, acquires 
Poland, 18. Extinction 
of. 186. 

Jilgemdorf, 323, 324. 

James I., of England, his at- 
titude in the Thirty Vears* 
War, 137, 139. 

II., of England, 236 

237, 239, Death of. 249. 

James V., of Scotland, 77. y 

Janissaries, 30, 31, 200. De- ^ 
struction of, 664. 

Jansen, Cornelius, 233. 

Jansenists, the, 233. Persov 
ention of, 261, 262. 

Jamac, battle of, I20. 

Jaroslavetz, battle of, 617. 

Jast^, treaty of, 466. 

Jeanne, of Navarre, llC, 120. 

Jellachich, Ban of Croatia, 
697. 

Jemmappes, battle of, 534. 

Jemmingen, battle of, 109. 

Jena, battle of, 694. 

Jenkins* ear, war of, 337. 

Jesuits, foundation of, 04. 
Character of tbeir institn- 
tions, 96. Quarrel with 
the Domini^ttB, 181. 
Expelled from Venice, 181, 
182. Decline of, 432. Ex- 
pelled from Portugal, 435, 
436; from France, 436; 
from Spain, 46. Suppres- 
sed by (Xement Xl^, 437. 

Joachim I., of Brandenburg, 

81 . 
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Joachim. 

Xoftchim n., of Brandenburg, 
81, 335. 

Joachim Frederick of Bran- 
denburg, 133, 324. 

Joanna, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and laebella, married 
to the archduke Phlllpb 38. 

Joanna Henriquez, wife of 
John II. of Aragon, 36. 

John, the archduke, 702, 704. 

John 11., of A-ragon, 26. 

John of Austria, Don, in 
the Netherlands, ill. 

— Don, natural son of 
Philip IV,, 170, 178, 179, 
180. 

John III., of Portugal, 104. 

— -IV., of Portugal, restores 
Portuguese independence, 
177. 

— — V., of Povtugal, 435. 

VI., of Portugal, 600. 
Takes refuge Jti Brazil, 600, 

642. Returns to LL-bon, 

643. Quarrel with Dom 
Miguel, 647, 648. Death, 
671. 

John, elector of Saxony, 61. 
Signs Protest of Speier, 
63. Death, 64. 

John III., of Sweden, 129, 
185. 

John Casimir, of Poland, 
19.3, 194. Abdicates, 198. 

John Frederick, elector of 
Saxony, 64. Captured at 
Mtlhllxerg, 84. Deprived 
of his electorate, ib. Re- 
leased, 86. Fails to re- 
cover electorate, 88. 

John George, of Saxony, 
131. Obtains Lausitz, 
137. Allied with Sweden, 
144, 145. Signs treaty ol 
Prague, 148. 

John Sigismund, of Bran- 
denburg, 1.34, 324. 

Joseph I., emperor, 253, 259, 
276. 

— If., emperor, 438. 
Intei'views with Frederick 
the Great, 447, 450. Policy 
of, 449, 450. Claim to 
Bavarian succession, 451. 
Forced to accept treaty of 
Teschen,452. Reforms of, 
453-455. Alliance with 
Catharine II., 456, 461. 
Scheme to exchange the 
Netherlands for Bavaria, 
457. Foiled by Frederick 
II., 458. Turkish war, 
463. Dtttb of, 46t. 

Joseph 1., of FCrtugal, 435, 
436. 

Joseph, Father, Richelieu’s 
right-hand man, 143. 

Joseph Ferdinand, electoral 

, prince ofBavaria, 245, 246. 

Josephine BeauharoatSf mar- 


f 

Hed to Bonaparte, 655, 58g. 
Divorced, 612. Beam of, 
626. 

Joubert,65»,566,66f. 

Jonrdan, 644, 551, 555, 657, 
565, 625. 

Juarez, 732. 

Jtillch and Gleve, disputed 
succession to, 134, 324. 

Julius 11., pope, 40. Forms 
league of Cambray and 
Ho& League, 41 . Death,42. 

ilL, 86. Calls second 

.meeting of Council of 
Trent, 87, 96. Death, 88. 

Junot, marshal, 600. 

Justice, bed of, 162. 

b:. 

Kadan, peace of, 81. 

Kaghul, battle of, 446. 

Kainardji, treaty cf, 449, 450, 
466. 

Kalisch, treaty of, 619. 

Kantemir 278. 

Kardis, treaty of, 195, 198. 

Kars. 761, 762. 

Katte, lieutenant von, 332. 

Katzlmch, battle of, 623. 

Kaunitz, 383. Policy of, 393, 
400, 408, 410, 438. Em- 
bassy to Versailles, 304. 
Chief minister of Austria, 
395. Interview with Fred- 
erick II., 447. Position 
under Joseph II., 454. 
Arranges alliance with 
Russia, 456. 

Kellermann, 527, 534. 

Kemenyi, John, prince of 
Transylvania. 203. 

Kesselsdorf. battle of, 373. 

Kettler, Gothard, founds 
duchy of Courland, 187. 

Khevenhtiller, Austrian ge- 
neral, 349i 352, 367. 

Kboczim, battle of, 204. 

Kiel, treaty of, 624. 

Kiuprlli, Mohammed, 202. 

, Achmet, 203, 204, 207. 

, Mustafa, 212, 213. 

Kleber, 567, 578. 

Klein Schnellendorf, con- 
vention of, 347. 

Knights, German, 16. Wax 
of, 59. 

Kolberg, siege of, 424. 

KoUn, battle of, 411. 

Kolokotroni, 650, 651, 652. 

Kolowrat, Austrianjninlster, 

Konieh, battle of, 741. 

Koniggratz, btttte of, 730. 

Konigsberg, treaty of, 193. 

KSnigsegg, Austrian ge- 
neral, 321. 

Kosciusko, 470, 471, 472. 

Kossuth, 695, 607, 698. Es- 
capes to Turkey, 699. 


Lautreo. 

Kotzebue, assassinaiian of 
638. 

Kray, Austrian general, 67^ 
675, « 

Krudener, baroness, 686. 
Kunersdorf, battle ot 421. 
Kutaieh, treaty of, 741. 
Kntschuk Kainar^i, treaty 
** of, 449, 460, 466. 

Kutusow, Russian genera^ 
617, 618, 619. 


L. 


I Labiau, treaty of, 194. 

La Chetardi^ 387. 

Ladislaus Vl., of Poland and 
Hungary, 18. 

Vil., of Poland, 189, 

190. 

Ladislaua Postumus, 18. 
Death, 19. 

La Favorita, battle of, 558. 

Lafayette, 481, 492. Com- 
mander of National Guard, 
498, 499,< 604. 505, 606, 
514, 516. Resigns com- 
mand, 520. In command 
of the army, 522, 623, 
624. Treachery of, 625. 
Share in the Revolution in 
1830, 659-661. Dismissed 
by Louis Philippe, 674. 

Uffltte, 661, 674. 

La Hogue, battle of, 241. 

Lainez, general of the Jes- 
uits, 94, 95. At the Coun- 
cil of Trent, 98. • . 

I^ly-Tollendal, 492, 602. 

Lamarck, count of, 512, 513. 

La Marmora, general, 718, 
731. 


Lamartine, 682, 684, 685. 
Candidate for the Presi- 
dency, 710. 

Lamberg, count, assassin- 
ated, 697. 

Ijamoiidire, general, 712. 

In papal service, 722, 723. 
Landskrona, battle of, 197. 
LaujnfnaiB, 637, 541. 
liangensalza, battle of, 730. 
La Kevelller^-Lepaux, 553, 
660. 


La Boebelie, headquarten 
of the Huguenots, 120, 
121. Besieged by Riche- 
lieu, 134, 165. 

Lascy, general, 386, 387, 463, 
Laudon, Austrian general, 
416,421.422,494,4^*463. 
Laucnbttig, ceded to Dem* 
mark, 629. Ceded to 
Prussia, 728. 

Lauffeld, battle of, 382. 
Lausanne, treaty of, 183. 
Lautrec. commanda the 
French In Lombardy. 47. 
Takes Genoa, 50. Besim 

Naples, 61 ? Death, C 
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l^Valette. 


liOttii ^hillppd. 


La Talette, 436. ^panio. battle of, 69, 301. council of Trent, 67. 

La Vend^, rialng in. 636, L<^a,the duke of, minister Minister in France, 115. 

641, 643. in Spain, 174. Fall of, 176. Louis XI., of France, 32. 

Lnw, John. 263. His flnan- Le Teilier, 316, 217. Belations with Charles 

cial schemes, 293, 294. , P4re, 261, 262, 261. the Bold, 23-4. Death, 

Failure, 296. Letoumeur, 553, 560. 34. 

Laybach, congress of, 645, Leuthen, battle of, 414. — — XII., of France, 36. 

650. Lewis of Baden, general in Conquers Milan, 39. 

League, the Catholic, formed the imperial service, 210, Divides Maples with 

in France, 123. Submits 212, 213. 251, 252, 263. Spain, ib. Allianoe with 

to Henry IV., 126. Lewis I., of Bax'aria, 660. the Borglas, ib. Attacks 

Lebrun, 570, 585. Lewis, king of Hungary and Venice, 41 . Driven fnm 

Leczinska, Marie, married Bohemia, killed at Mo- Italy, 42. Third marriage 

to Louis XV., 302, 311, hacz, 62. 199. and death, »h. 

316. Death of, 433. Lew is Ferdinand of Prussia, > XIU., of France, 162. 

Leczinski. Stanislaus, made 593. 594. Assumes the government, 

king of Poland, 274, 276. Levenhaupt, Swedish gene- 153. Relations with 

Driven lyom Poland, 277, ral, 274, 276, 277. Richelieu, 156, 158. Death 

283. £lectedkingiul733, Leyden, siege of. 110. Uni* of, 161. 

316. Driven again from versity of, ib. — XIV., of France, de- 

Poland, ib. Receives Lor- Leyden, John of, 81. dared of age, 167. Ap- 

raiiie, 319. Death of, Leyva, Antonio da, 43. De- pears at battle of Stenay, 

433. feiits the French, 51. 170. Marries Maria 

Ledru-RoIUn. 682, 685. L’Hdpital, Michel. 116, 117. Theresa, 171. Reigu of. 

Candidate for the Presi- Supported by Catharine 216-266. 

dency, 710. Exile of, 711. de Medici, 119. Dismissal — — XV., of France, ac- 
Jjf giii^lative Assembly, the, of, 120. y cession of, 288. Comes of 

519-529. TJege, risings in, 23. age, 302. Undertakes 

Lehwald. marshal, 412. 413. Liegnitz, the duchy of, 325. military command, 361. 

Leipzig battle of (1813), Battle of, 424. Illness at Metz, 362. 

624. Ugny, battle of, 632. Government of, 394. 

Lemhurg, battle of, 205. LimeriGk,paciflcationof,241. Colonial quarrel with 

Leu X., pope, 42. Concludes Lionne, 216, 217. Death of, En^nd, 397. Allied 

concordat with Francis I., 222. with Austria, 402, 409, { 

43. Allies himself with TJsbon, treaty oL 179, 180. 410. Debauchery of, 433. 

Charles V., 47. Excom- Lisle, Bouget de, 525. Death of, 434. 

municates Luther, 56. Lithuania, united to Poland, ——XVI., 476, 452. Sup- 
Death, 47. 185. ports Turgot, 479. Sum- 

Leo Xll., 643. Loano, battle of, 565. mens States-General, 489. 

Leol>en, preliminaries of, Lohau, island of, 608. Relations with Rational 

559. Lobkowitz, minister of Assembly, 493, 494, 495, 

Leopold I., emperor, elec- Leopold [., 206. 498. Goes to PUris, 506. 

tion of, 170. First war Lobkowitz, Austrian gene- Compact with Mirabean, 

with the Turks, 20^ 204. ral, 350, 352, 360, 367, 512. Attempted flight of. 

Persecutes Hungarian 375. 614. Accepts the consti- 

Protestants, 206. Flies Lobositz, battle of, 406. tution, 616, 519. Rela* 

to Linz, 208. Annexes Lodi, treaty of; 7. Battle tions with Legislative 

Transylvania, 213. Con- of, 566. Assembly, 521, 622. Im* 

eludes treaty of Carlowitz, Lola Montez, 690. prisoned in the Tei^K 

214. Claim to the Spsnic-h Lonato, battle of, 657. 526. Trial of, 536. Exe- 

8iiece88ion,245. Death of, London, treaty of (1827), cuted, 537. 

253. 656. Do. (1840X 678, 742. XVII., 561. 

II., empfiror, 464, 465. I»ngjuroeau, treaty of, 119. XVUI., of France, 627. 

Concludes treaty of Reich- Longueville, duchess of, Issues Charter, 628. Se- 

etibach, 466. Attitude to- sister of the Great Oondd, cond restoration of, 633. 

wards PoUnd, 467. Atti^ 166, 166. Reign of, 638-641. Death 

tude towards France, 518, Lope de Vega, 176. of, 657 (see Provence, 

619, 522. Death of, 468, Lorges, marshal de, 240. count of). 

622. Lorraine conquered by Louis, duke of Orleans, hos- 

lieopold, of Lorraine, re- Charles the Bold, 23. tility to Anne of Beaujeu, 

stored to his duchy at covered by R^il II., 24. 25. Claim to Milan, 36. 

Ryswick, 244. Restored to Charles HI., Occupies Kovara, 3/. 

Leopold of ^e-Coburg, 171. Seized by France, Surrenders Novara, 38 

reflises the crown of 222. Restored to Leopold (see Louis XU.). 

Greece, 657. King of the treaty of Ryswick, Louis I^ilippe, 539. Re- 

Belgians, 666. 244. Ceded to Stanislaus covers the (Orleans pro- 

Leop(dd II, of Tuscany, 691, Leczinski, 319. Reverts perty, 658. 'Obtains the 

692. c;iuB8 Tuscany, 696. to France, 433. Restored crown, 661, 662. Rdgn 

Retnms to Florence, 700. to Germany, 736* of, 672-660. Flight to 

Flight of, 720. Lorraine, cardinal oL at the Enf^iaiid, 684. 
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Louiflft. 

LoiiiBa, queeQ ot PruMia, 
603. 

Louise of Savoy» rlaima 
duchy of Bourbon, 48., 
Begone iu France, 49. 
Negotiates treaty of Cam- 
bray, 61. 

Louisiana, sold to the United 
States, 683. 

Louvel, 640. 

Louvois, 218, 222, 227, 230. 
The dragonnades of, 236. 
Induces I,<ouis XIV. to 
attack Germany, 239. 
Death of, 241. 

Lowendahl, 381, 382, 388. 

lioyola, Ignatius, wounded 
at Pampeluna, 47. Founds 
Order of the Jesuits, 94. 
Canonised, 182. 

LUbeck, treaty of, 141, 190. 

Lucchese-Palli, count, 675. ' 

Lucchesini, 695. 

Luckner, 623, 627. 

Luther, Martin, birth and 
education, 54. Opposes 
sale of indulgences, 66. 
Burns the papal bull, 67. 
Before the diet of Worms, 
ib. Opposes the prophets 
of Zwickau, 68. Attitude 
towards peasants’ revolt, 
61. Marries a nun, 62. 
Death, 83. . 

Lutter, battle of, 140. 

Lund, battle of, 197 . Treaty 
of, ib. 

Lundville, treaty ot, 676. 

LUtzen, battle of, 145. 

Luxemburg, acquired by 
house of Burgundy, 22. 
Seized by LouinXlV., 232. 
Given to the king of the 
Netherlands, 631. Dis- 
puted between Klgium 
and Holland, 666. 

Luxemburg, French general, 
223, 224, 227, 240. Death 
of, 242. 

Luynes, favourite of Louis 
XIII., 153. 


H. 

Maanen, Van, 664. 
MacieiJowice, battle of, 471. 
Mack, general, 639, 666. 

Capitulates at Ulm, 689. 
MacMahon, marshal, 720, 
735. President, of the 
French Republic, 737. 
Mademoiselle, dai^hter of 
Gaston of Orleans, 168. 
Madrid, treaty of; 49. Be- 
comes the capital of Spain, 
101 . 

Maastricht, siege of, 384. 
Magdeburg, besie^ by 
Maurice of Saxony, 86. 
Besieged by Tilly, 143. 
% 


INDEX* 

Ceded to Braudedbiuig, 

.160. 

Magenta, battle of, 720. 

Magnano, baitle of, 565. 

Maine, the dUke o^ 263, 
265, 290, SOI. 

Mahmoud U.. 649. Destroys 
the Janssaries, 664. 
Quarrels with Mehemet 
All, 741. Death of, <b. 

Maintenon, madame de, 230. 
Married to Louis XIV., 
231. Influence of, 235, 
262, 290. Death of, 265. 

Msjesty, Letter of, in Bo- 
hemia, 135, 136. 

Malagrida, Father, 436. 

Malesherbes, 477, 479. 636. 

Malmesbury, lord, 650. 

Malmu, truce of, 703, 709. 

Malplaquet, battle of; 258. 

Malta, the Knights of, 199, 
200. Captured by Bona- 
parte, 663. Itestored to 
Knights of St. John, 578. 

Mamelukes, 31. 

Manin.*Daaieie, 693, 701. 

Mansfeld, Ernest count of, 
136, 137, 139. Defeated 
by Wall^stein, 140. 

Manteuffel, 701, 708, 728, 
729. 

Mantua, succession question 
in, 142, 166, 176, 183. 

Marat, 627, 630, 532, 638, 
640. Murdered, 641. 

Marengo, battle of, 676. 

Margaret, daughter of Maxi- 
milian 1., betrothed to 
Charles VIII., 24. Repu- 
diated, 25. Married to 
John, Infant of Spain, 28. 
Negotiates treaty of Cam- 
bray, 61. 

Margaret, natural daughter 
of Charles V., marries 
Alessandro de Medici, 51. 
Marries Ottavio Farnese, 
76. Regent in the Ne- 
therlands for Philip II., 
106. Superseded by Alva, 
108. 

Maria Anna of Austria, 
widow of Philip IV., re- 
gent in Spain, 179, 180. 

Marla Anna of Neuburg, 
wife of Charles 11. of 
Spain, 246. 

Marla da Gloria, 671. Queen 
of Portugal, 672. Married i 
to Ferdinand of Coburg, ib. 

Maria Louisa, mairled to 
NapoleonI..612. Receives 
the duchy of Parma, 630. 
Expelled and restored, 67 1 . 
Death of, 692. 

jMaria Theresa, daughter of 
Philip IV. of Spain, mar- 
ried to Louis XIV., I7l,‘ 
Marla TheroM?'Of Austria, 


308. AcoeSiloa |of, 389. 
League Ogoiiist, 346. In 
Hungary,346. Cedes Silesia 
to Frederick II., 351. Per- 
sistent hostility to France, 
362. Position in 1743, 
357. Concludes treaty of 
Worms with Sardinia, 359. 
Forced to make treaty of 
Dresden, 376. Accepts 
peace of Aix-la-Chapeile, 
385. Policy daring the 
peace. 383-398. AlUance 
witbFYance, 402, and with 
Russia, 403, 407. Con- 
cludes peace of Huberts- 
burg, 429. Subsequent 
rule, 438, 442, 448, 449, 
451. Death of, 453. 

Marie Antoinette, 476, 487, 
605, 513, 524. Death of, 
455. 

Marieuburg, treaty of, 193. 

Marignano, battle of, 43. 

Marillac. marshal, 156. Exe^ 
cuted, 157. 

Marlborough, the duke of, 
249, 251. 252. Victories 
at Blenheim and Ba- 
millies, 253. Victories at 
Oudenarde and Malpla- 
quet, 257. Dismissal of,259. 

Marmont, marshal, 567. 
Commands in the Penin- 
sula, 614. Surrenders 
J’aris to the allies, 626 
Conduct in 1830, 660. 

Marsaglia, battle of. 247 

Marseillaise, the, 529^ 

Marsin, 252, 254. 

Martlgnac, minister of 
Charles X., 658, 659. 

Martinet, 218. 

Martinez de la Rosa, 642, 679 

Martyr, Peter, 93, 96. 

Mary of England, 90, 91. 

Mary of Hungary, sister of 
Charles V., regent in the 
Netherlands, 75, 76. 

Mary Stuart, wife of Francis 
il., 116. 

Mary Tudor, sister of Henry 
VIII., married to Louis 
XII., 42. 

Masaulello, revolt of, in 
Naples, 177. Death of. 
178. 

Mossa, the prince of, 178. 

Mass6na, marshal, 559,^64, 
565.668,674. Commands 
in the Peninsular war, 613, 
614. 

Matthias, archduke of Aus- 
tria, in the Netherlands, 
111. (^tainafrom Rudolf 
II. administration of Hops- 
burg territories, 135. 
Elected emperor* ib. Difll- 
culties in Bohemia. Iteatb* 

8 D 2 
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Matthla* Col^Vl&1U. '« IContemar. 

Matthias CorviniiB, king of Madid, Alessandro de, mar- Mexico, French expedition 
Hungary, 19. Wars with ries Charles V/» daughter to, 732. 

Bohemia and Austria, tb. Margaret, 51. Assassina* Midbat Pasha, 750. 

Death, 20. ted, 76. Mignet, 537, 660. 

Mam^u, minister of Louis , Catharine de, marries Miguel, Dorn, 647, 648. 

Xv ., 433, 474. Dismissal Henry of Orleans, 74. Usurps the throne of For- 

of, 477. Character of, 115. Be- tugal, 672. 

Maurepas, 357, 360, 476, 477, comes regent of France, Milan, under the Sforzas. 7. 

479, 480, 485. 117. Religious attitude of, Conquered bv Louis XJL, 

Maurice of Nassau 112. 119, 120. Her share in 39. Given by Swiss to 

Quarrel with Barneveldt, the massacre of St. Bar- Maximilian Sforza, 42. 

113. Death of, 151. iholomew, 121. Death of, Conquered by Francis 1., 

Maurice de Saxe, 348, 360 124. 43. Given to Francesco 

(see Saxe, marshal). , Cosiroo de (pater Sforza, 47. Annexed by 

Maurice, dukejof Saxony, 83. jpatrise), 10. Charles V., 74. Passes to 

Obtains the electorate. 84. Cosimo de, the first Philip II., 90. 

Protests against Interim, grand-duke of Tuscany, Miltitz, Carl von, 55. 

h6. Hostility to Charles 76, 91. Minden, battle of, 422 

V., 86. Concludes treaty Francis de, grand duke Minorca, ceded to England, 

of Passau, t6. Killed at of Tuscany, 127. 260. Conquered by French, 

Siever^hausen, 88. , Gaston de, grand duke 400. Restored to England. 

Mavrocordato. 651, 652. of Tuscany, 180. 428. Restored to Spain, 

Maxen, capitulation of, 422. , Giovanni de, 12, 42 486. • ■ 

Maximilian, the archduke, («esLeoX.). Mirabean,'492, 494. Charac- 

732. , Giuliauode, 11, 13. ter and aims of, 502, 503. 

Maximilian I., of Bavaria, , Giulio de, 13,-47 {see Conduct in the assembly. 

133. Forms the Catholic Clement VII.). 504, 506, 5C9, 511. Re- 

League, 134. Supports , Lorenzino de, 76. lations with Ihe court, 512. 

Ferdinand II., 137. Re- , Lorenzo I. de (the Death of, 513. 

ceives the electorate of the Magnificent), 11, 12. De- Mississippi Company, the. 
Palatine branch, 138. Op- fends Ferrara, 14. 293, 294. 295. 

poses Wallenstein, 142. , Lorenzo it de, 43. Missolonghi, siege of ,652, 653. 

Makes peace with France, , Mary de, married to MUckern, battle of, 621. 

160. Retains Upper Pala- Henry IV. of France, 127, Mocenigo, doge of Venice, 
tinate and ekctoral title. Regency of, 152, 163. 202. 

ih. Quarrels with Richelieu, Modena, in War of Austrian 

II., of Bavaria, 690. 156. Exile of, 156, 158. Succession. 354, 355, 385. 

Maximilian I., emperor, 20. , Piero 1. de, 11. Annexed to kingdom of 

Marries Mary of Bur- , Piero II. de, 12,13, 34. Italy, 721. 

gundy, 18, 20, 24, Fo- Driven from Florence, 35. Mohammed 11., repulsed 

reign policy, 21. Quarrels Death of, 39. from Belgrad, 19. Cap- 

with Charles Vlil., 25. Mehemet All, Pasha of tures Constantinople, 29. 
Joins league against Egypt, 649. Aids the Further conquests in 

France, 36. Joins League Turks in Greece, 653. Ob- Europe, 30. Death, 31. 

of Cambray and Holy tains Syria, 677, 741. — — III., 20i. 

League, 41. Invades Forced to resign Syria, IV., 202. Deposed, 

France, 42. . 678, 742. Abdicates, 742. 211. 

Maximilian II., emperor, Melanctbon, 66. Draws up Mohaez, battle of, 52, 199. 

130,131. Confession of Augsburg, Second battle of, 211. 

Maximilian Joseph, of Bava- 63. At diet of Ratisbou, Mohilcff, interview of Joseph 

ria,367. Concludes treaty 82. 11. and Catharine II. at, 

of Fiissen, 368. Death Melas, Austrian general, 456. 
of, 461. e 674,676. Mole, M., 674, 676, 677, 683, 

Maximilian Joseph, king of Mendoza, Spanish envoy in 711. 

Bavaria, 624. France, 125. Moleville, Bertrand de, 619. 

Mayeune, the duke of, 123. Menou, general, 552, 578. Molina, teaches doctrines of 
Head of the league, 126. Menschikoff, favourite of free-will, 181. 

Submits to Henry I ST., Peter the Great, 275, 285, Mollendorf, Prussian general, 
lie. 286. 660, 551. 

Mazarin, cardinal, 149. Mensebikoff, 743, 744. Mollwitz, battle of, 343. 

Succeeds Riclielien, 160. Mentana, battle of, 738. Moltke, von, 730, 734. 

JRelatlons with Aime of Menzel, 404. Moncontour, battle of, 120. 

Austria, 161. Conduct Methuen treaty, 262. Mens, captured by Lewis of 

during the Fronde, 164- Mettemich, 609, 622. At Nassau, 110. 

169. Concludes treaty of the congress of Vienna, Montalembert, 711. 

the Pyrenees, 171. Death 628, 629. His opposition Montcalm, 425. 

of, 172. to reform, 637, 645, 651, Montecnculi, Austrian gene* 

Mazrapa, 276, 277. 669, 688. Fall of, 689. ral, 203, 223, 224,226,227. 

Mazzfni, 692, 695. Metz, seized by French, 87. Montemar, Spanish general, 

Meaux, conspiracy of, 119. Besieged by Charles V., 87. 365, 360 



Montespatt. 

Montespan, Madame de, 230. 
Montesquieu, 431. 

Mont Vhery, battle of, 22. 
Montmorency, constable of, 
repulses Charles Y. from 
Provence, 75. Degraded 
from office, 76. Conquers 
the three bishoprics, 87. 
Defeated at St. Quentin. 
91. Beligious attitude, 116. 
Taken prisoner at Dreux, 

118. Killed at St. Deuis, 

119. 

Montpellier, treaty of, 153, 
164. 

Montpensier, duke of, son 
of Louis Philippe, 680, 733. 
Monzon, treaty of, 139, 164. 
Mooker Heath, battle of, 110. 
Moore, Sir John, 607. 

Morat, battle of, 24. 

Moreau, 650, 557, 569, 562, 
566, 6h, 674, 575. Victory 
at Hobenlinden, 676. Be- 
lations with Bonaparte, 
680,581,684. Exiled, 685. 
Death of, 623. 

Moriscoes, expulsion o^, from 
Spain, 175. 

Morny, 712. 

Morone, cardinal, 97. 
Morosini, Venetian com- 
mander, 180, 204, 210. 
Morteraart, duke of, 661. 
Moscow, 186. Ceases to be 
the capital of Russia, 284. 
Retreat of the French 
from, 617, 618. 

Mounier, 493, 502. 

Mountain, the, 531. 
Muhlherg, battle of, 84. 
Miincbengritz, conference at, 
669, 672. 

Munnich, marshal, 320, 341, 
387, 388. 

MUnster, the anabaptists in, 
81. Peace of, 150. 
Mttnzer, Thomas, 60. 

Murat, Joachim, 567, 689. 
Receives duchy of Berg, 
592. Receives Naples, 61 3. 
Joins Napoleon on his 
return from Elba, 631. 
Expelled from Naples, 
632. Death of, 633. 
Murillo^ 176. 

Mustafa II., Turkish sultan, 
213. 

III., sultan, 446, 449. 

IV., 649. 

Mustapha, Kara, grand 
vizier, 207. Besieges 
Vienna, 208, 209. 

N. 

Nakhimof, admiral, 7 13. 
Nancy, siege of, 24. 

Nantes, edict of, 126. Re- 
voked by Louis XIV .. 236. 
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Naples, claims to crowtt of, 
33. Conquered by Charles 
VIIL, 86. Recovered by 
Ferdinand 11., 37. Con- 
tested by French and 
Spaniard!*, 39. Rising of 
Masanielio in, 117, 118. 
Conquered by Don Carlos, 
318. 319. Conquered by 
France, 665. Given to 
Joseph Bonaiuirte, 692. 
Given to Morat, 613. Res- 
toration of the Bourbons, 
632. Revolution in, 645, 
646. Annexed to the 
kingdom of Italy, 728, 
783. , 

Napoleon. L (see Bonaparte, 
Napoleon), becomes king 
of Italy, 687. Plans in- 
vasion of England, 588. 
Marches into German;, , 
589. Crushes the hostile 
coalition at Austerlitz, 

690. Forces treaty of 
Preisburg upon Austria, 

691. ProvkleB crowns for I 
his brothers, 692. Oi/[ 
ganises confederation of 
the Rhine, ib. Defeats 
Prussians at Jena, 594. 
Issues Berlin decrees, 595. 
Defeats the Russians at Ey- 
lau, 696 ; and at Friedland, 
697. Concludes treaty of 
Tilsit, 598. Attacks Portu- 
gal, 600. Attacks Spain, 
601. Interiew with Alex- 
ander I. at Erfurt, 606. 
Campaign in Spain, 607. 
Defeats the Austrians at 


Aspern, 608; and Wagram, 
609. Concludes treaty of 
Vienna, 610. Confiscates 
the Papal States, 611. 
Annexes Holland and 
coast of North Germany, 
611. Marries the arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa, 612. 
Invades Russia, 616. Re- 
treat from Moscow, 617. 
Campaigns in Germany, 
621, 623. Defeated at 
Leipzig, 624. Abdicates, 
626. Lands in Elba, 627. 
Returns to France, 631. 
Defeated at Waterloo, 632. 
Sent to St. Helena, 633. 
Death of, 633, 641. 
Napoleon, Louis, 624, 671. 
At Strasburg, 677. At 
Boulogne, 678. Elected 
to the French chamber, 
686. Returns to France, 
710. President of the Re- 
public, 710, 711. Cbup 
d'etat, 712. Restores the 
empire, 713 (see Napoleon 
HI.}. 

III., 713. Character of. 
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Kioolas. 

7l4. Embarics in the 
Crimean War, 743. 
Alliance with Sardinia, 
718, 719. Can^tgn in 
Italy, 719. Concludes 
peace of Villafranca, 720. 
Obtains Savoy and Nice, 
721. Convention about 
the occupation of Rome, 
726. Relations with 
Austria and Prussia, 729. 
Resumes the occupation 
of Rome, 732. Mexican 
expedition, 733. Picks a 
quarrel with Prussia, 734. 
Surrenders at Sedan, 735. 
Death of 737. 

Narvaez, 680, 733. 

Norwa, U-ttle of, 272. 

Nassau, annexed to Prussia, 
730. 

Lewis of, 108. Makes 
war on Alva, 109. Killed 
at Mooker Heath, 110. 

— Maurice of (we ]Mau- 
rice). 

»NavaTino, battle of, 655. 

Navaire, annexed by Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, 42. 

Necker, 471, 480, 481, 484. 
Reslgnalion of, 4H5. Re- 
call of, 489, 491. Conduct 
as minister, 491, 493. Dis- 
missal of, 496. Again re- 
called, 498. Weakness of, 
602, 604, 609. Resigns 
and leaves France, 613. 

Neerwinden, battle of, 242. 
BatUe of, 539. 

Neipperg, Austrian general, 
321, 339, 343, 347, 348. 

Nelson, admiral, 563, 565, 
666. 577. Killed at Trafal- 
gar, 589. 

Nemours, duke of, son of 
Louis Ptiilippe, 677, 678. 

Nesselrode, 628. 

Netherlands, the, under 
Philip JI., 104. The 
Austrian, 309. Kingdom 
of the, 631. 

Neuburg, fouse of, claims 
Jtllich and Cleve, 134. 
Consents to a partition, 
384. Succeeds to the 
Palatinate, 237. Extiuc-' 
tion of, 330, 384. 

Neuss, siege of, 23. % 

Neutrality, the Armed, 483. 
Revived, 576. 

Ney, marshal, 618, 623. 

Nice, truce of, 76. Attacked 
by Turks, 77. Annexed 
by French Republic, 533 
Ceded to Napoleoulll., 722. 

Nicolas V., pope, 9. 

Nicolas, of Russia, 653. 
Policy of, 654. Attitude 
towards Belgium, 665, 666. 
Suppresses Polish revolt 
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Niedersohlhifdld. 
668. Afisisto Austria 
against Hungary, 699. 
Illations to Germany, 
706\ 708. Involved, in the 
Crimean 'War, 74l Death 
of, 744. 

Hiederschonfcld, convention 
of, 357. 

Hikolsburg, treaty of, 730. 

Nile, battle of the, 663. 

Nivernois, duke of, 402. 

Noailles, cardinal, 291. 
the duke of, 292, 29 i. 

, marshal, 366, 368, 362, 

$ 66 . 

Nordlingen, battle of, 147. 
Second battle of, 149. 

North, lord, 482, 483, 486. 

Norway, annexed to Sweden, 
624. 

Notables, assembly of, 488. 

Novara, battle of, 699. 

Novi, battle of, 666. 

Noyon, treaty of, 44. 

Nuremberg, peace of (1632), 
64. 

Nymegen, treaty of, 229. 

NympLeuburg, treaty of, 
645. 

Nystadt, treaty of, 284. 

o. 

Ochino, Bernardino, 93, 96. 

Odiion-Barrot, 676, 682, 683. 

Odysseus, 660. 

Olasch, battle of, 213. 

Oliva, treaty of, 195. 

Olivares, Spanish minister, 
176. Fall of, 177. 

Olmtltz, convention of, 708, 
709. 

Oltenitza, battle of, 743. 

Omar Pasha, 743. 

Orange, PhiUbert, prince of, 

, 60. Besieged in Naples, 
61. 

William of (the Silent), 

106. Becomes a Calvinist, 
109. Acknowledged as 
Btadtholder by northern 
provinces, 110, Concludes 
Pacification ol Ghent, 111. 
Concludes ' Union of 
Utrecht, 112. Assassi- 
nated, ib. 

, William II. of, 151, 

William III. of (see 
William III.). 

Orders in Council, the, 696. 

Orieant^ Philip of, Kegent 
in France (see Philip of 
Orleans). 

Orleans. Philip of (Philippe 
Egalite), 491, 494, 495. 
Conduct on tlw 6th of Oc- 
tober, 606, 606. Exiled, 
606. Return of, 513. 
Elected to the Convention, { 


530. Votes for king's 
death, 637. Death of, 545. 

Orleans, Louis, duke of (see 
Louis, duke of Orleans, 
and Louis XIL). 

Orloff, Alexis, 446. 

Ormond, duke of, 269. 

Orsinl, 718. 

Osman Pasha, 750. 

OsnabrUck, negotiations at, 
150. 

Ostermann, 386, 387, 388. 

Ostend Company, 309, 310, 
314. 

Otho I., of Greece, 657. Buie 
of, 747. Expelled, 748. 

Otranto, seized by the Turks, 
12, 31. Recovered hy 
Naples, 31. Ceded to 
Venice, 37. Acquired by 
Ferdinand the Catholic, 41. 

Oudenarde, battle of, 267. 

Oudinot, general, 7u0, 710. 

Oxenstlern, Sw^ish eban- ! 
cellor, 146, 148,191. 

R ^ 

Pache, 538. I 

Padilla, Juan de, 29. | 

Palacky, €96. 

Palteologus, Constantine, 29. 

Palais Royal, 496. 

I’aliTy, count, 693. • 

Palmerston, lord, 682, 718. | 

Pampeluna, siege of, 47. 

Panin, Russian minister, 
446, 456. 

Paoli, Pascal, 433. 

Papacy, decline of, 2. Loses 
the temporal power, 738. 

Pardo, convention of the, 
314. 

Paris, count of, 678. 713. 

Paris, treaties of; (1763), 427; 
(1814), 627; (1816), 633; 
(1866), 746. 

ParkanC battle of, 209. 

Parliament of Paris, history 
of, 162. Cancels Louis 
XIlT.'s will, 161. Opposi- 
tion to Mazarin, 168. 
Abolished by Maupeou, 
433, 474. Restored under 
LouisIXyi., 477. Quarrels 
with the, government, 489. 

Parma, acquired by Julius 

11., 42. ^ized by Francis 

1., 43. Recovered hy Leo 
X., 47. Given by Paul Y. 
to the FamesI, 84. Ac- 
quired by Don Carlos, 316. 
Ceded to Austria, 319. 
Granted to Don Philip, 
386. Expulsion of the 
Jesuits from, 437. Given 
to Marla Ijonisa, 630. Ac- 
quired; by Victw Emma- 
nuel. 721. 

Partition, treaUes of, 246, 


PJliUp. 

Pitriition 9 of PMand, 448^ 
469, 471. 

Pascal, Blaise, 233, 234^ 

Poskiewitseb, 666, 742. Puts 
down Polish revolt, 668. 

In Hungary, 699. . 

Passarowitz, treaty of, 180, 
306. 

Patino, Don Joseph, 313. 

Patkul, 270, 273, 276, 

Paul 11., pope, lu. 

I III., 74. Quarrels with 

Charles V., 84. Estab- 
lishes the Inquisition in 
Rome, 95. Death of, 86. 

IV.. 90. Allied with 

France against Spain, 91. 
Makes peace, ib. Issues 
the first Index, 96. His 
nepotism, ib. 

V., 181. Quarrels with 

Venice, <6. 

Paul I., of Russia, 564, 673, 
675. RetHV^ the Armed / 
Neutrality, 677. AMASSil? 
nated,ih.. 

Paulette, the, 127, 162, 163. 

Pavia, battle of, 49. 

Pazzi, conspiracy of the, 11. 

Peasants' revolt in Germany, 
60. 

Pedro I., emperor of Brazil, 
643.671. Death of, 672. 

II., of Brazil, 672. 

Pepe, general, 644, €45, 694. 

Perez, Antonio, 103. 

Perier, Oaslmir, 660, 661, 674. 

Perronne, treaty of, 23. 

Pescara, general of Charles 
V., 48. Victory at Pavia, 
49. 

Peter the Great, of Russia, 
199. Conquers Azof, 214, 
269. His character and 
domestic government, 268, 
269, 284, 286. His war 
with Sweden, 272, 277, 284. 
Campaign of the Prutb, 
279. Death of, 286. 

II., 286,286. 

III., 427. (Of Holstein, 

407, 413, 416.) 

Peterborough, earl of, 264. 

Peterwardein, battle of, 305. 

Petion, 602, 615. Mayor of 
Paris, 620, 524, 626. Death 
of, 646. 

Philip, the archduke, marries 
Joanna of Castile, 28. 
Death, ib, 

Philip, landgrave of Hesse. 
62. Signs Protest of 
Speier, 63. Imprisoned 
by Charles V., 84. Re- 
leased, 86. 

Philip, of Orleans, 263, 264. 
Commands in Italy, 264. 
Character, 289. Regent 
in France, 290-302. l^tb 
of, 302. 



Philip. 

TliIMp II., ofSpdn, married 
to^ary Tirior, 90. Ob- 1 
^ns tb 0 crown by his 
father’s abdication, ib. 
Harrias Elisabeth of 
France, 92. His policy 
and character, 102. Sup- 
presses the liberties of 
Aragon, 103. Belations 
widi his son, Don Carlos, 

104, Annexes Portugal, 

105. Oppresses the Nether- 
lands 106. Sends Alva 
thither, 108. Jealous of 
Don John of Austria, 111. 
Intervention in France , 
123, 126. Death, 113. 

111^ 1T4. Expels the 

Moriscues, 176. Death of, 
176. 

IF.. 176. Death of, 

179, 220. * 

V., of Spain, 247. 264, 

2$5, 259. lieuounces claim 
upon France, 260, 289. 
Harried to Elizabeth of] 
Pamia, 296. Und^ the 
influence of Alberoni. 297. 
Abdicates, 310. Resumes 
the crown, 311. Death of, 
378. 

Philip, Don, son of Philip V. 
of Spain, 318, 360, 366, 376, 
8?0. Receives Parma, 386. 

I eath of, 437. 

Piacenza, battle of, 378. 

Pkhegru, 544, 551, 555, 560, 
561, 684. Death of, 584. 

Pilnitz, conference of, 618. 

Pinerolo, acquired by France, 
183. Ceded to Savoy, 184, 
243. 

Piper, count, 271, 276. 

Pirna, capitulation of. 406. 

Pisa, fr^-cd by Charles VIII., 
37. Siege of, 37, 43. Coun- 
cil of, 41. 

Pitt, William ^Lord Chat- 
liam), 408, 413, 425. Re- 
signation of, 426» Last 
speech of, 4t<2. 

, William, 638, 677, 686. 

Death of. 590. 

Pius JI., pope, 9. Dies at 
Ancona, 10. 

111., 40. 

IV., 97. 

third session of Council of 
Trent, ih. 

V.. 99, 201< 

Vr, 664. 

— YIl., 685. Imprisoned 
by Napoleon, 611, 620. Set 
at liberty, 625. Recovers 
the Papal States, 630* 
Death of, 643. 

IX., pope, 692, 693. 

Leaves Rome, 695. Re- 
turns. T.16. Excommuni- 
cates Victor Emmanuel, 


mr>EiL 

721. Fails to recover Ro« 
magna, 723. Holds dbcu- 
menicalcoandi,7a8. Loses 
the temporal sovereignty, 

Plassy, battle of, 418. 


Plevna, siege of, 750. 4’oblic Safety, Committee of, 

an 640. Undertakes the go* 


Plonibi^res, interview at,71i 

Podewlls, 342, 351. 

Podlebrad, George, 17. King 
of Bohemia, 19. 

Poischwitz, armistice of, 621. 

Polssy, conference of, 117. 

Poitiers, edict of, 122. 

Poland, constituGon of, 440. 
First partition of, 448. 
Reformed constitution of, 
467. Second partition of, 
469. Revolt of, 470. Third 
partition of, 471. Rising 
of (1830), 667, 668. Rising 
in (1863), 746. 

Polignac, Jules de, 659. 

Polish succession, war of, 316- 
319, 333. 

Pumbal, marquis de, 435. 
Kxiels Jesuits from Por- 
tugal, 436. Fall of, 437. 

Pompadour, Madame de, 394, 
4U1, 409, 429, 436. 

Poniatowski, Stanislaus, 442. 
Elected king of Poland, 
443. Partition of great 
part of his kingdom, 448. 
Reforms the constitution, 
467. Yields to Russian 
dictation, 468. Accepts 
the second partition, 470. 
Compelled to abdicate, 472, 

Pontchartrain, 241. 

Porcaro, Stefano, 9. 

Porto-Carrero, cardinal; 247. 

Port Royal, 233. Suppres- 
sion of, 262. 

Portugal, annexed to Spain. 
1C5. Recovers indepen- 
dence, 177. Revolution 
in, 642, 643. Disputed 
succession to, 671, 672. 

Potemkin, favourite of| 
Catharine II., 456, 461. 
462. Death, 466. 

Pozzo di Borgo, 659. 

l^agmatic army, the, 358. 

Pragmatic Sanction, the, 307, 
308, 316. 

Prague, treaty of (1635), 148, 
Taken by French, 348, 
Restored to Austria, 353. 
Battle of, 411. Treaty of 
(1866), 730. 

Pressburg, treaty of, 690 

Prim, general, 733, 734. 

Pritchard, arrest of, 678. 

Protestants, origin of name, 
63. 

Provence,annexed to France, 
24. 

^venoe, count of, 612, 614, 
522, 627C44e l^oisXy 1110< 
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Prussia, duchy of, formedi 
63, 323. Freed from Po- 
lish suzerainty, 195, 324. 
Kingdom of, 248, 327. An^ 
nexation of West, 448. 
Pmtb, treaty of the, 279,306, 


vernment of France, 542, 
643. 

Public Weal, league of, 22. 

Pultawa, battle of, 277. 

Puysieux, marquis de, 381, 
394. 

Pyrenees, treaty of the, 171, 
179. 

Q- 

Quadrilateral, the, 693, 721. 

Quadruple Alliance (1717), 
300. Do. (1834), 672. 

Quasdanowich, Austrian 
general, 557. 

Quebec, foundation of, 128. 
Taken by the English, 423. 

Quesnai, 432, 478. 

Quiroga, 642. 

R. 

Racine, 233. 

Radetzky, marshal, 691, 639. 
Victory at Custozza, 694. 
Victory at Novara, 699. 

Radom, confederation of, 
444. Instrument of, ib» 

Radziejowski, cardinal, 273, 
274. 

Radziwill, 442, 444. 

Raglan, lord, 744. 

Ragocsky, Francis, 206, 207. 

, George, of Transylva- 
nia, 194, 203. 

Rami I lies, battle of. 253. 

Ra^pail, 685. Carididate fuf 
the Presidency, 710. 

RasUdt, treaty of, 261. Con- 
gress of, 563, '564, 566. 

Ratisbon, diet of, 82. 

Rattazzi, 721, 732. 

Raucoux, battle of, 38n. 

Ravalllac, assassinates Ileniy 
IV., 128. 

Ravenna, battle of, 42. 

Rawka, battle of, 471. 

Kechberg, Austrian minis- 
ter, 727. Dismissed, 728. 

Redschid Pasha, 656, 742. 

Regency, Council of, 2^6. 

Rcichenbach, treaties^ of 
(1790), 466, 518; (1813).622. 

Reichstadt, duke of, 675. 

Reid, treaty qf, 623. 

Renaissance, the, 5. 

Een5 I. (le Bon), of Aqjon 
and Provence, 8. 

— lI.,of Lorraine, recovers 
his dttchy from Charles the 
Bold, 25, Claim to Naples^ 
33, 



’ IKDEX. 

'■-■m Hepnin. t 

!^piiin, 444. ; Honi^ wk of, fio. Become 

l^quesens, Don Luis de, 110. ^ the capital of It^y, f 3S. 
Beservatlon. the Eccleslas- ' Romorantln, edict of, lid. 

tfcal, 89, 130. 

Bestitution, edict of, 142. 

Bethel, battle of, 166. 

Reunion, chambers of, 231. 

Kewbell, 553, 560. 

Rhenschild, Swedish general, 

274, 277. 

Rhine, league of the, l7l. 

Confederation of ihe, 692, 

623. 

Rhodes, captured by the 
Turks. 199. 

Rhodes, knights of, 30, 31, 

199. 

Kiario, Girolamo, 10. His 


Rossbaeb, battle of, 

Rossi, count, 696, 
Rostopcbin, count, 617. 
Rouher, 712. 

Roumauia, 745, 750, 751. 
Roiimelia, Kastem, 751. 
Rousseau, 432. 

Roussillon, ceded to Louis 
XI., 24. Itestored by 
Charles VIH m 25. Finally 
annexed to I^nce, 171. 
Rovere, Francesco della, 
duke of Urbino, 42. 
Rovere, Gtuliano della, 10 

I (s« Julius IL). 

share In the Pazzi conspi* Royer-CoUard. 659. 
racy, 11. | Rddiger. Ruslan general, 

Klchelien, cardinal, enters ; 666, 699. 

the ministry, 164. Inter, j Rudolf II., emperor, 132. 
vention in Italy, 138. Family relations, 136 . ' 


Besieges 1.<a Rochelle, 139, 
155. Conduct in Mantuan 
succession, 142, 156, 176. 
Opposition to, 154, 155, 
166, 157. Relations with 
Sweden, 142, 146, 148. 
Administration of, 155. 
Triumphs over his ene- 


Death, i6. 

Rueii, treaty of, 165. j 

Ruiic, house of, obtains 
supremacy in Hussid, 186. j 
Extinction of male Ur>ei 
of, 189. 

Russell. Tjord John, 727. 

I Ruvigny, 255. 


mies, 168, Death of, 149, Ruyter, 227. 

1 69. /Domestic policy of, Ryswick, treaty of, 184, 
' " * 214, 243. 


45. Foreign policy of, 160, 

*^«'duke of, 356, 399, 412. 

, duke of, minister of 
. I/)Uls XVIU., 639, 640, 

641. 

Biego, 642. 

Rights of man, in France, 

603. In Germany, 703. 

Ripperda, 311, 312. Fall of, 

313. 

Rivoli, battle of, 658. 

^'Robespierre, 502, 515, 526, 1 Sales, St. Francis d.>, 98. 

530. Conduct in tbe Con- j Salisbury, lord, 750, 761. 
vention, 532, 535. Enters . Saluces, marquis of, 75. 
the Committee of Public ! Salviati, Francesco, arch- 
Safe^, 542. Suppresses; bishopof Pisa, 11. 
the Hebertists and Dan- San Juste, Charles V.'s re- 


s. 

Saalfeld, battle of, 594. 
SaarbrQck, battle of, 227. 
Rattle on 735. 

Sackville, u>rd €h»orge, 422. 
Sadolct, caritinal, 71, 93. 
Sadowa, battle of, 730. 
Salamanca, Iwttte of, 614. 


tonists, 546, 547. Opposh 
tinn to, 548. Death of, 549. 
Robinson, Sir Thomas, 345, 
346. 

Rocroy, battle ofr 149. 
Rodney, admiral, 486. 
I^skilde, treaty of, 195. 
Rohiqi.' cardinal de, 487. 


I^fid, Madame, 520, 539. > Savonarola, 43.* 


tirement at, 90. 

San Severino, Rtibert of, 14. 

, , Galeazzo da, 34 

VSan Stefano, treaty of,.J750. 
''I Saiiterre, 526, 540. 

Saratoga, capitulation of, 481. 
Sarner Jiund^ the, 670. 

I Sarpi, Fra Paolo, 181. 


Death of, 546.^ 

, M., ^20. Ministry of, 

533. Dismissed, 524. Re- 
’^stored, 526. Resigns olBce, 
638. Death of, 545. 
Romagna, conquered by 
Ca»ar Borgia. 40. Restored 
to Papacy by Julius 11.. ib. 
Romanof, Michael, elected 
Czar, 190. 

Romanzow, 446, 457. 


Savoy, occupied by the 
French, 74. Retained in 
spite of treaty of Crespy, 
78. Restomi to Emanuel 
Philibert, 92. Under 
Charles Emanuel I., 183. 
Becomes more and more 
Italian, 183, 184, An- 
nexed by French Republic, 
633. Ceded to Napoleon 
HI., 722. 


Saxe, diarsbal, 361, sA 
: 'Tlctfl^atl^ntenoyagf'p,: 
Further ' auccette^, 

380, 382, 384. 

Scatiderbeg, 

Turks In 

Death, 81. , 

Schsmborst, 604, 616. 67*! . 
Scheldt, the, closed 
of Westphalia. 151^09. 
Opened by the Frencnru'SI, 
Scherer, general, 555, 565. ‘ 
Schill, colonel, 608. 
Schinunelpenninck, 587. 
Schleswig-Holstein, question 
690. 691, 703, 709. 
'^Revived, 726, 727. An- 
nexed to Prussia, 730. 
Schmalkalde, league of, 63. 
Refuses alii to France, 77. 
Attacked by Charles V., 
83. 

Schuubrunn^ treaty of, 590. 
Sckouwaloff, coufit, 751. 
Schulenburg, count. 305. 
Schuwalow, treaty, 423. 
Schwarzenbeig, Felix, 697, 
703. 

, prince, 622, 625. 

Schwerin, marshal, 342, 343, 

364. Death of, 411. 
Sebastian, of Portugal, 104. 
Sebastopol, siege of, 74 1. 
Seckendorf, /ustrian gene- 
ral, 321, 330, 339. In the 
service of Bavaria, 361, 

365, 366, 367. 

Sedan, battle of, 736. 
Seguier, 216. 

Seignelay, 239, 241. 

Selim J., 31. Conquers 
Egypt, ib. 

II. (the Sot), 201. 

TIL, 463, 649. 

Reminara, battle of, 39. 
Seiief, battle of. 225. 

Senlis, treaty of, 25. 
September, massacres of, 528, 

' Serrano, manshal, 733, 734. 
Servetus, execution of, 72. 
Settimo. Ruggiero, 693, 
Seven Years’ War, religious 
aspect of, 410. 

Seville, treaty of, 314. 
Seymour, Sir Hamilton, 743. 
Sforza, Ascaniu, 10. 

, Francesco, duke of 

Milan, 7. 

, Francesco II., duke of 

Milan, 47. Hostility to 
Charles V., 49. Joins 
league against ihe cm- 
peror, 50. Death, 74. 

, Galeazzo Maria, 7. 

, Qian Galeazzo, 7. 

Marries Isabella of Naples, 
34. Death, ib. 

. Lodovioo, heecanes 

regent ofMilan«8. Allied 
wHb France^ 34. Sop- 




WbriMu 

Mints Ms n^lieWf 

jfelas. 8“'“-* 

qiartes rai.» 86. __ 

^Uted firom lifilio, «nd 
Mb/39. 

•K*' MakbniUa^ dnke of 
.i ilin, 48. Alxlicates, 43. 
-ijJky. VassUy, wa. 

I.* . /, 8ut;}ect to house of 
.Arsffoh, 8. Ceded to Sa- 
IM, 361, Ceded to 
kwlSiustria. 307. Conquered 
by Don Carlos^ 319. Re- 
volt of, 645. 646. OaritMOdi 
in, 723. Annexed to the 
kingdom of Italy, 723. 

Slckingen, Franz von, 69. 

Si^mur - Concor^att the, 
670. ' r 

Siena, annexed to Florence, 
76, 91. 

Sieyes, th^abb6, 492, 602, 
506, 663. Beoumes a Di- 
rector, 667. Constitution 
of. 569. Refuses office of] 
consul, 670. 

Sigismuud 111., of Poland, 
129, l39. Loses crown of 
Sweden, 185. Restores 
Reman Catholicism in 
I’oland, 186, 188. War 
with Sweden, 190. 

Sigismund of Tyrol, 23. 

Sigi^mund Augustus, of In- 
land, 185, 186. 

Bilesia, Prussian clauns to, 
326,342. Ceded to Prussia, 
351, 374. 

Silk manufacture, introduced 
into France, 128. 

Simon, Jules, 736. 

Simonetta, Francesco, 7. 8. 

Simson, president of the 
German Parliament, 704. 

Sinzheim, battle of, 226. 

Sistowa, treaty of, 466, 618. 

Sixtus ly., 10. Share in the 
Pazzi conspiracy, 11. At 
war with Florence, 12. 
Attack on Ferrara, 14. 
Institutes inquisition in 
Spain, 27. Death, 14. 

— — V., 99. Financial ad- 
ministration, ib. Chi- 
merical schemes of, 100. 

Smi^ Sir Sydney, 667, 678. 

Seddeski, James, 273. 

, John, king of Poland, 

198, 204, 206, 207. Re- 
lieves Vienna, 209. 

Soderini, Piero, gonfalonier 
ofilorenoelbriife, 43. 

Soissons, oongrew of, 314. 

Sokolli, gnM vizier, 201. 

Solferine, battle of, 720. 


32, 199.' ^ied wit 
France, 74, 76, 77. Death 
of, 200. . 

— U., 2U. 


Soo«.Mtl6itf,.^2. 

dasftda M fi m d, warorth&^f. 

Sb^tvi^ter pf Peter the 
Great, 268. i»9. 

Sonbise, 412, 4lL3, 418, 426. 

Sonlt, oMMal, 607, 609, 
613,614,625,626. Minis- 
ter of Louis PbiUm)e, 674, 
676, 678. 

Southwold Ray, battle of, 
222 . 

, Spain, decline of, 174. | 

I planish Fury, In Antwerp, j 

Spanish marriages, the, 680. 

Siiahish Sttcceesion, war of, 
244-261, 

Speier,dietof(1526),62. Do. 

• f 1629), 63. Protest of. t‘fr. 

Spinola, Spanish general, 
137, 161, 176. 

St. Andre, marshal, ll7. 
IClUed at Dt%ux, 118. 

St. Arnaud, general, 712, 
744. 

St. Barthol(»new, massacre 
of, tfl. 

St. Cyran, the abbot of, 233. 

St. Germain, treaty of, 120. 

St. Germain-en-Laye, treaty 
of, 197. 

St. Gothard,. battle of, 203, 
219. 

St. Helena, JSapoleon i. at, 
633, 641. 

St. Just, 635, 542, 544, 546< 
549. 

St. Petersburg, foundation 
of, 276, 277. Treaty of 
(1766), 398, 403. Conven- 
tion of (1767), 407. 

St. (Quentin, battle of, 91. 

St. Simon, the duke of, 291. 

Stadion, count, 606, 607, 609. 

Stael, Madame de, 672. 

Stafifarda, battle of, 240. 

Stahremberg, count, Aus- 
trian ambassador to 
France, 400. 

, Guido, 258, 259. ’ 

, Gundaker, 208. 

Stair, Lord, 358. 

Stangebro, battle of, 188. 

States-General, at Tours, 
25. At Chleans, 117. At 
Blois, 122, 124. At Paris, 
163. At Paris (1789), 489, 
491. Assume name of 
National Assembly, 492. 

Stein, Baron vom, 468, 696. 
lteformBbf,604,606. Dis- 
missal, 606. Conduct 
during tbe war of libera,- 
tion, 619, 623. 

Steinkirk, battle of, 242. 

Stenay, battle of, 170. 

Stettin, treaty of, 185. 

Stockadi, battle of, 665. ‘ 

Stockholm, massacre of, 67. 

^teroh, Ciausi 68, 




^oino. ^ 

I Stralsuad, siege of, .141. . 

Rtrasburg. oe^ to Fraohs^ 
244. Restored toGemiaiiy 
736. 

Stranss, Dr., 687. 

Stymm, count, 262. 

Suffren, the BailH de, 484, 
Suleiman Pasha, 760. 

Suliy, duke of,’127. 

Sulzbacb, house ot claimi 
to Jlilich sad BfBfg, 330, 
334. Succeeds to Bavaria^ 
461. ‘ 

Su warow, 462, 471, 665-668. , 
Suzzara. battle of^ 250. 
Swabian League, 18. . . 
Switzerland, rise of league, 

3. Reformation in, 64. 
Separated from the Sai<^ 

g re, 160. Turned into 
elvetic Republic, 68L 
Acquisitions at the peaces 
630, 669. Distariwhees in, 
670. Religious quarrels 
in, 687. halves a new 
constitution (1848), it, 
Szalankemen, battle of, 213. 

T. 

Talavera, battle or, 610. 
Tallard, marshal, 252, ,2511 .■ 
Talleyrand, 591, 59iL mi 
At rile congress of VUij 
629. Minister ^ 

XVm., 633. 

639. Advice 10'' l^uis 
Philippe, 661. FhiiMssy 
to London, 665. 

Tanucci, 434. 

Targowicz, confederarilffi 
468. 

Tauroggen, convention oi; 
619. 

Temesvar, ceded to Anstria, 
306. 

Ten, council uf, inVenioeblS. 
Tencki, rardinal, 356. 

Terra!, abbe, 433, 477. 

Terror, reign of, 646. 

'i'eseben, treaty of, 462, 483., 
Tetzel, sells indulgences, 66, 
Teutonic,knlgbt8, 18. 
ThearineSf-Oi^r of, 94;.4< 
Thermidorianreactlon, 560. 
Theot, Catharine, 648. 

Thiers, 660, 675. 
ministry of. 676. 
ministry ot 677, 

Conduct in 1848 m 
U nder Nipulemi, til 
(Conduct m 1870, t 
President of the 
Republic, 737. 

ThlonvUle, I' ” 

Thttgut, Au 
469, 474, 651, 

566. Fan of, t 
Tbum, count, 1 
Ticino, the. 


first 





WUy. 

l^mbardy & Pied-; 

f, victery At the White 
MU Defeats the 

jp^es at Lutter, 140. 
Obtaliw Wallensteins 
i t amy,U8. Sacks Magde- 
|l ih. Defeated at 

c. Brwenfi^ W4. 
rriujit, treaty nf, 09^. 698. 

, TUtemont, battle of, 666. 
'liSMllU Emerlch. ao?,. a08, 

, 21^218. Death of, au. 
TfdentM' treaty <»U 668- 
, Battlei^U 'Oaa. 

Tolly. ^rclayde,«iy, 621. , 

,, TSpUti, treaty of, 623. 

:■ Torcy.ast, 260. 

Twgau, battle of, 424. ] 

^Torres Vedras. lines of, 613. 
^ TWrstenaon, Swedish general, 
146, 148, 149. Attacks 
Denmark, 101. ^ 

Tonionse, baHle oT, 6116. 

— — coTJt t c., -■ -66, 290. 

Totirvlllejadmlr**’, 240, 24 1. 
Tralhlgsr, battle of; 689. 
Trann. marshal, 366, 359, 
360, 365, 3?0, an. 

, Trovendahl, treaty of, 272. 
Trebbla, battle of ihe, 566. 
Trent, council of, 84, 87. 

Three sessions of, 06-98. 
Triple Alliance (1668). 220. 
Do. (17X7), 298. 

. Trlvulclo, French governor 
in Mflan, 39. 

Trochn, general, 735. 
Troppau, congress of, 646. 
Tracbse^s, Gebhurd, 133. 
Tschemaya, battle of the, 
718, 744. 

Tudela, btd^tle of, 606. 
Tupendhund, the, 605. 
Toi^ Charles V.’s inter- 
vention in, 73. 

TttreritM), 149, 160. Con- 
duct dtiring the Fonde, 
,165-169. Opposed to 
Conde, 170. ^Campaigns 
of, 2a&t 224^26. 
Turgot, 477* ’Reforms of, 

, 478, 479, Fall of, 48b. 

Turin, battle of League 
of, 317. . 

- Tycho Brahe, ’85. 

TyitoU risP»g in, 607, 609. 
Suppressed, 611. 


Itulatioa of, 589. 
leanor, sister 
XIU 280. Obtains 
aown, 2 ^. Death 
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and Ireland; 4^7. . , 
Onkior ^keMU tioi^ 

■ 74L' “ . \ 

Urban VHF., 1$% 

Allied with France,- m. 
Annexes Urldbo, ib. 
Urbino. (Msaquered by Gecear 
‘Borgia. 40. Acquired by 
della Rovere family, 42. 
Atihexed to Papal States, 

Utrecht, union of, 112. 

Treaty of, 260,336. 

Uzeda, the duke of; 176. 


Wtirtemberg, ex- 
80,- Restored by 
of Schmaltkalde, 


Uatla, battle of, 41. 

Valcourt, battle of, 246* 

Valdez, Juan, 93. 

ValU^re, Louise de la, 230. 

Valmy. cannonade of, 628. 

Valbe One, the, 138, 130, 154, 
176. • : 

Vissy, massacre of, 118. 

Vasvar, truce of. 204, 206. 

Vatiban, 224, 227, 266. 

Vaucelles, truce of, 90, 91, 

Velasquez, 176. 

Vendome, the duke of, 243, 
260, 262. 256, 267. In 
Spain, 259. 

Venice, Lemue of Cambray 
against, 41. War with the 
Turics. 13, 14, 180,201, 202, 
214, 305. Ceded to Austria, 
662. Restored, by treaty 
of Pressborg, 691. Given 
back to Austria,' 628, 
630. Recovers its inde- 
pendence. 593. Taken by 
the Austrlw 700. Ceded 
to Italy, 731. 

VerccUi, treid^ of, 38. 

Vcrgennes. 477, 483, 485. 
Death of, 488. 

Vergier, Jean do, 333. 

Vergniaud, 620, 626, 531, 
637, 541. Death of, 545. 

Verona, congress of, 646, 
651. 

Vers, Ftienne de, 34. 

Vemilles, palace of, 230. 
Treaty of, 402. Second 
treaty of;,409. Treaty of 

,.(1783), 486^1, 

Vcrvina, t|dii#v ’pf, 126, 
181, . , 

Victor AmadeittSt, of 

BelattontT' with France^] 
184, 248, ,249 ... 

league against^ 

XIV., 184. 240, Obtains 
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633.66^ 

— 11.; " 




coQStitdilan^r 7I7 ..1 
with A^a,7l9^l^l!lpi 
treaty of, VtHafranca, 7p^l. ' 
Assumes title ,of King of 
Italy, 724. Tnuims 
court to FlorObqi!^ 725. 
AUitmi^ ; with Pmsria, 
728, 73J; ^ Obtains Ve- 
. nslla, '731 . liters Eolne, ; 
738. Death of. 

Vienna, s^. c«(i530). 199. 
Second iiege of^ ^8-9, 
Tr^ of (1725), 311. 
Sseoaod treaty of (1731), 
316. Third treaty of (1736). 
319. Treaty of (1809), 610, 
Gongre^ of, 638 -631. 
ViUafranca, treat}' of, 730; 
Villara marshal. 251, 252, 
257, 268, 260, 261. Df^ath 
ot 318. 

Villa Vldosa, baffle of, 179^ 
220. ' Second battle of, 259. 
Vlllele, French minister, 641. 

IMsmiBsal of, 668. 
ViUsdlaive, French envoy, 
321. 

Villeneuve, admiraU 686. 
ViUeroy, marshal, 243, 250; 
263, 290. 

Vhncira, battle of, 603. 
Vittoria, battle of, 626. " 
Voltaire, 431, 434. 


W. 

Wade, general, 361, 365. 

Wagram, battle of, 609. 

Walcheren, expeditions to, 
610. 

Waldsteio, Albert von, 136 
(»se Wallenstein). 

Walews^ 718, 

Wallacbia, conquered by the 
Turks, 30. United to 
Moldavia, 745. - 

Wallenstein, 139; 

Manshcld, 140. 
the Danse, 14Q, 141. 
missed £(^ his 
143. ™dacjt c — 
rstirem^t, 744. R^mes 
bis command, 145. Defeat- 
ed at i^Otzsin, 46. 
schemes, 146. 

xtionef, 147. 

Wal^ Austrian gehemU 
32t>339. ^ . 

Walpoi<I^SiTBo|)ei;U 


M.: 

pls- 






